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PREFACE. 


The  original  design  of  the  present  work  is  to 
endeavour  to  trace  out  the  causes,  as  well  as  to 
apply  a  remedy  for  the  plea  of  want  of  employment 
producing  distress  and  vagrancy,  which  is  alarm- 
ingly increasing,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
benevolence,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  counteract  the 
evil. 

Political  economy  has,  in  some  respects,  become 
a  new  science,  from  the  altered  position  of  society, 
the  system  of  commercial  enterprise,  with  its  alter- 
nate  prosperity  and  stagnation  producing  fluctuation 
of  employment,  the  increasing  population  being  still 
a  small  portion  in  comparison  with  the  rapid  im- 
provements in  civilized  life,  which  are  daily  extending 
in  the  various  arts,  sciences,  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce.    Yet  with  all  these  inventions,  and 
new  markets  for  commercial  enterprise^  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  are  in  a  miserable  state  of 
destitution;  and  though  this  poverty  is  in  a  variety 
of  cases  produced  by  the  improvidence  of  individuals, 
yet  it  must  be  apparent  to  an  accurate  observer,  that 
pauperism  and  destitution,  in  many  instances,  are  the 
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effects  of  accident,  disease,  and  other  causes,  over 
whicli  the  sufferer  has  uo  controul.      In  treating  on 
this  subject,  it  will  be  imperative  to  give  a  sketch 
of  society,  as  it  was  constituted  in  the  early  periods 
of  our  history.     By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to 
deduce  some   conclusions  as  to  the  effects    which 
fiscal  regulations  may  have  obtained  upon  our  popu- 
lation.    One  remarkable  feature  among  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  that  of  Trades  Unions,  and  combina- 
tions of  workmen  against  their  employers,  producing 
misery  and  want  of  employment  to  themselves,  by 
aspiring  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  mechanical  skill, 
just  on  the  same  principle  as  our  legislatures,  through 
ignorance,    employed    restrictions   in  every  branch 
of  trade.     In   the  concise    history   of  the  various 
gradations  which  have  been  effected  in  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  it  might  be  asserted  that 
the  labouring  classes  of  England  will  bear  compa- 
rison with  those  of  any  European  country,  either 
for  energy,  industry,  or  intelligence,  though  by  the 
errors  and  abuses  of  the  poor  law  system,  the  honest 
labourer  is  often  degraded  to  a  level  with  the  idle, 
vicious,  and  profligate,  who  obtain,  by  imposture, 
the  benefit   of  those   laws   which    were  originally 
designed  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
industry,  and  the  welfare  of  society.    The  important 
subjects  treated  on  contain  a  compendium  of  his- 
tory, and  useful  knowledge  on  public  topics  of  great 
interest ;  supported  and  illustrated  by  facts,  appli- 
cable to  the  existing  wants  of  the  community. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  IS  Uif*  provinoi*  of  all  jrovernments  by  i»v«n  rej^nlHtions  of  int<^rnHl 
|»olicc,  to  call  I'o.rtli  ihc  grrHtost  poABil)l<>  proportion  of  industry,  as  ilir 
surtal  and  bost  mocins  of  produ^^inir  national  happinpfss  and  pronprrity. 
The  poor  in  England  and  indeed  in  northern  rlimhtCH,  have  many  indis- 
poiu^blc  WAifts^  Dot  peculiar  to  southern  countries,  such  as  fuel,  clothin;;, 
Iteddin]!;^  and  skelter  from  cold;    these  are  some  of  the   phyAical    causes 
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«rhirh  produce   pauperism  and  wretchedness,  and  render  poverty  worse  in 
a  state  of   cWillzation,  tlian  in  vavaire  life.      But  there  are  many  other 
c«UMe»   w^ur.h  prafluce  pauperism  in    a  nUite  of  civilization,   which   it    in 
physically  liDpoa^iblc  to  avoid,  and  tii(*refore  a  provinion  in  Rome  nhape  or 
9thcr  iM6  licen  inad<^  amon^  all.nationfi,  for  pcrsbnn  unable  to  procure  the 
mcana  of  Rub6iBtai)r.c  ;  but  ii\  few  instances,  exce'ptin)r  in  England,  has  any 
tesal  cUiin  upon   the  jrich,^,lii'en  established;  but  still  the  rich  have  volun- 
tirily  supported  tljc  indiy^ent — and  this  ,ippears  to  Iinve  continued  from  one 
U'jneration   to  another.        The    cauKuai^its    of   human  life  often  prodin-r 
ufMvoldaMe  poverty,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  ;    and  it  is  to  this  con- 
dition  that  the  apotjUjlic  injunctions  are  to  l»o  applied   with  a  liberal  hand  : 
••von  in  Uie  Jewish  dispensation  they  were  to  op«'"n  tln'ir  h.tnd  wide  to  tht"ii 
poor  bretliren,  but  to  Uie  idle,  it  is  said,  they  shall  suffer  hung;er,  "and  so 
Khali    thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  step  by  step  with  steady 
pro^rotSy  and  thy  want  an  an  armed  man.  "—The  various  occupations  of 
the    people  very  frequently  reduce  them  to  that  burdensome  state,  where 
nu  physical  cause  operates.      The  labourinf?  people  are  certainly  exposrd 
to  many  casualties  from  which  the  higher  orders  of  society  are  shii'lded, — 
namely  to  damp  imd  ccdds,  contra<"ted  by  workinj;  in  wet  weather,  to  a  want 
of  a  ref^uiar  chani|:e  of  raiment,  to  a  deficiency   of  bed   clothes,  to  coUl 
rooms,  and  to    mis«*rable  cottages  ;    hurts,    wounds,  and    other    accitlrnts 
peculiar  to   tlieir   situation,  as  out    door  lal)ourers — It  will   ho  proved   in 
the  course  of  this   work— that  pauperism  can  Ljeneraily  be   traced  in  a  very 
large    proportion     of     civilized  society,    to    bad  education,     vii'irjus  antl 
immoral  habits     the   thoughtiessnrss   ol  the    inferior  ranks   of  the  people. 
•  Iiiefly  contracted   in  populou.*  cities  and  large  towns.      When   paro<*hial 
iid  hecoiiie.^   nece.isary.  th«*r»*  is  sdilcuii  any  di>*'riuiination,  the  virtuous 


l.iliuuriM-.  l>rokf*Ti  <1n\vn  l»y  somo  t.Pir.por.iry  rnisfoi 'unr,  i«  not  r^ftorrd  l»y  -. 
juiru'ious  and  ;u!i'(juat»»  a<ln)Uii>tr.Tii'm  of  o.^rpsionul  i\\i\.  to  lii-  fornicr 
stp.ie  of  in<U'|>rrMl;n)t  povoity,  but  is  often  forced  into  the  workhouse,  with 
tlnMdle  and  the  dissolute :  his  treatment  and  situation  are  seldom  better 
than  many  of  the  dregs  of  society ;  who  have  been  reduced  to  this  unfor- 
tunate state  by  their  vices  and  their  crimes. 

During  the  early  period  of  our  history,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  poor 
ever  were  more  contented,  more  temperate,  or  more  economical  than  they  are 
in  modern  tinxes  :— and  there  appears  but  two  general  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  evils  which  men  bring  upon  themselves  :~one  is  to  save  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  misconduct  which  prompts  them  to  fall  into  simular 
evils  to  those  they  have  experienced,  and  the  other  is  to  allow  such  as  will 
walk  in  no  other  way^  learn  by  experience,  that,  **  the  way  of  transgres- 
sors is  hard.  "    In  the  present  state  of  mankind,  (smys  Bishop  Bailer),  all 
weertjoy,and  a  great  part  of  what  we  suffer,  are  put  into  own  power,  for  plea- 
sure and  pain  are  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  and  we  are  endued  by 
the  author  of  our  nature  with  capabilities  of  foreseeing  their  effects.    The 
evils  which  pauperism  entail  upon  the  commmunity  are  so  great,  that  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  reflecting  men  to  inquire  whether  these  evils  are  acci- 
dental, and  such  as  can  be  remedied,  or  whether  they  are  the  necessary 
consequence  of  compulsory  relief.     Ono  of  the  principal  besetting  sins 
of  human  nature  Is  indolence,  this  indolence  whether  mental  or  corporeal 
requires  a  stimulus  to  action,  and  this  stimulus  Is  necessary  to  produce  this 
necessity :— the  earth  was  created  to  require  cultivation,  the  fire  was  hidden 
in  the  flint ;  the  metal  embowelled  in  the  mines  the  coal  buried  in  the  earth; 
and  the  bread  was  only  to  be  eaten  in  the  sweat  of  the  face.    A  Lord 
Chancellor  being  asked,  **  What  will  make  a  good  Lawyer,  "  replied  ^ great 
talents  and  poverty.  "    Take  from  the  Student  the  stimulus  of  necessity, 
give  him  present  wealth,  and  future  expectations,  and  you  cause  him  to  lay 
aside  that  anxious  diligence,  without  which,  valuable  knowledge  cannot  be 
acquired.    Tell  the  millions  of  young,  or  middle  aged,  that  when  they  are 
in  need,    or  old  age,  notwithstanding  all  their  vices  and  extravagances 
drunkenness,  and  ill  habits, — their  wants  shall  be  supplied  ;  and  you  remove 
the  stimulus.    You  prevent  him  from  providing  for  future  contingencies, 
when   he  might  by  frugality,  industry  and  temperate   habits,  in  a   great 
measure  avert  the  evils  of  old  age.    The  Scripture  says  **  go  to  the  Ant  thou 
Sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise,  which  having  no  guide,  overseer, 
or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the 
harvest. " 

In  a  country  so  prolific  and  abounding  with  the  source  of  human  industry 
— that  there  should  rxist,  a  state  of  things,  such  as  we  perceive  by  the 
observation  of  every  day's  experience,  is  a  parodox  as  singular  from  the 
effect  it  produces,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  result  which  naturally  might 
have  been  expected.      The  human  character  amongst  the  lower    orders  of 


XI 
society^  as  well  as    in  those  in  the  Iiigher  ranks  of  life,  is  so  greatly  influ- 
ence&by  early  habitp,  that  whatever  tends  to  debase  the  labouring  popula- 
tion in  their    own  eyes*  generally  operates  injuriously  with  respect  to  the 
intereKt  of  the  community.     There  is  no  subject  connected  with  political 
econumy  either  so  difficult  to  understand,  or  so  important  to  the  nation  a 
large,  as  the  proper  management  of  tliat  branch  of  internal  police,  which 
applies  to  the  labour,  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  of  the  poor.    There  have 
been  during  the  last  century,  a  great  number  of  individuals,    of  the  most 
eztensive'abilities,  who  have  studied,  and  have  written  on  this  subject,  bu 
amongst  whom  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  on  this  important 
point.     These   have  generally  agreed  in  one  particular,  namely,  in  the  bad 
Qiasagement  and  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  poor,  but  how  much  would  many  of 
these  be  astonished,  if  they  existed  in  the  present  times,  to  see  the  increased 
evils  of  panperisna.    A  degpree  of  poverty  appears  to  be  the  allotted  condi* 
tion  of  man,  the  testimony  of  sacred  writ,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages, 
clearly  prove  the  assertion.    It  is  pauperised  indigence,  and  not  fi^verty 
which  is   the  bane  that  affects  society,  and    produces  want,  misery,  and 
distress. 

Tbif  is  the  state  of  every  one  who  is  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsis 
tance,  and  unable  to  labour,  to  procure  it  to  the  extent  nature  requires ; 
namely  for  hisuelf  and  those  dependant  on  him  for  support.  The  natural 
source  of  subsistance,  is  the  labour  of  the  individual,  while  that  remains 
with  him  he  is  denominated  jNisr,  when  he  fails  in  whole,  or  in  part,  he 
becomes  indigent.  Poverty  is  that  state  and  condition  of  society,  where 
there  is  no  surplus  labour  in  store,  and  where  consequently  no  property 
but  what  is  immediately  derived  from  labour,  can  be  procured.  The 
constant  exercise  of  industry,  in  the  various  occupations  of  life,  is 
indispensable — and  it  may  be  stated,  the  inheritance  of  all  those  who 
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must  lab<Hir  for  subsistance — Poverty  is  therefore  a  very  necessary  and 
indispensable  ingredient,  in  the  constituUon  of  society,  without  which 
nations,  and  the  community  could  not  exist  in  a  state  of  civilization.— It  is 
the  lot  of  man,  since  the  fall,  for  it  is  said,  ^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,  thorns  and  thisUes  shall  the  land  bring  forth  unto  thee.  " 
Labour  therefore  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  and  without  the  stimulus 
of  poverty,  there  would  be  no  labour,  aud  without  labour  there  could  be 
no  riches«  no  refinement,  no  comfort*  and  no  benefit  to  those  who  may  be 
possessed  of  wealth,  inasmuch  as  without  a  large  proportion  of  poverty, 
surplus  labour  could  never  be  re  ndered  productive,  in  procuring  the  con* 
veniences  or  luxuries  of  life. 

It  appears  to  be  a  popular  error,  which  has  been  propagated  from  writer, 
|0  writer,  and  from  talker,  to  talker,  that  the  poor  of  this  country  are 
degraded  more  than  the  poor  of  any  country  in  the  world :  but  let  us  ask 
the  travellers  from  foreign  countries,  where  they  found  the  most  misery 
*ad  medicity ;  or  whether  they  found  the  workpeople  of  any  country,  more 
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indcpcndaiit  than  lln).>r  of  England.  Thoy  arr  dutiful  and  rosperlful,  but 
not  sorvile,  they  liavc  not  i\w  t oarscnrss  of  tlu'  American  hrtjts^  nor  the 
supplcjiess  of  an  Italian ;  hut  domoijttic  K(*rvants,  and  operatives  trenerally 
know  their  duties,  and  fulfil  tl>em.  By  whom  are  the  mean,  and  laborious 
offices  of  life  chiefly  perfprmcd  ?  By  those  who  thoui»h  born  in  low  fttatlons* 
discharge  these  menial  duties  efTectualiy.  It  is  certainly  one  alleviating; 
circumstance  in  the  mass  of  vagrancy,  which  overflows  this  country 
from  abroad,  that  the  spectacle  of  dress,  comfort,  and  manners  it  presents, 
has  no  tendency  to  render  either  Englishmen,  or  Englishwomen,  more  dis- 
satisfied with  the  community  to  which  they  belong. —  Our  labourers  long 
complained  of  the  distressing  competition  of  Irish  emigrants,  and  lately, 
till  the  evil  was  checked  by  the  metropolitan  police,  they  were  threatened 
with  new  rivals  from  the  plains  of  Italy,  the  Tyrol  aud  Hartz  mountains. 
If  we  would  accurately  compare  the  state  of  England  with  other  countries  ; 
we  have  little  doubt  but  we  should'find,  that  our  poor,  even  before  the 
late  regulations,  were  maintained  in  a  less  expensive  way  to  the  commu. 
nity,  and  also  in  modes  less  tending  to  -degrade,  and  demoralize  them,  than 
in  any  otlier  Kingdom. .  The  country  next  in  inteHigenc<',  and  freedom,-  docs 
not  offer  any  enviable  example.- -In  Paris  it  appears  that  one  third  of  tlie 
inhabitants  die  in  poor  houses  and  hospitals,  and  that  of  25,000  birthR, 
10,000  are  illegitiihate,and  of  the  illegitimate  births,  one  half  arc  foundlings. 
The  workmen  of  France  possess  a  great  advantiige  in  the  cheapness  of  food^ 
but  in  dress,  diet,  and  cottage  comfort,  their  condition  is  inferior,  to  tliat 
of  English  workmen  in  ordinary  times.  The  artizans  of*  Lyons,  whose 
industry,  was  in  unusual  demand  when  visited  by  Dr.  Bowring,are  described 
by  him  as  living  well,  but  their  abodes  strongly  reminded  him  of  the  wynds 
of  Glasgow,  by  their  crowded  and  unvcntilated  abodes,  simular  to  those  of 
the  weavers:  and  in  personal  appearance  they  were  filthy,  emaciated,  aud 
diminutive.  The  arti/.ahs  of  Altare,  are  fully  as  improvident  as  the  most 
careless  of  our  own"  workpeople :  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  the  least 
idleness,  or  want  of  work  at  all  prolonged,  plungcft  them  into  a  state  of  pro- 
found misery  ;'-  -they  feed  themselves  If  regularly.— Their  houses  are  dirty, 
which  contributes  to  render  their  physical  state  worse  than  that  of  the 
English  workpeople.— In  Belgian  (the  report  states)  there  are  no  poor  laws 
to  encourage  dissolute  habits ;  the  poor  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
their  own  frugality,  exertions,  and  forecast,  to  keep  them  from  immediate 
want,  and  positive  starvation.  Yet  with  this  stimulus,  we  are  told,  that 
coarse  bread  and  vegeMbles,  soup  maigre,  and  dirty  water,  called  coffee,  are^ 
the  usual  diet  of  the  poor  labouring  people.  The  lodgings  of  these  poor 
miserable  peasants,  arc  as  comfortless  and  destitute,  as  their  provisions 
are  scanty  and  coarse,  being  usually  a  bundle  of  straw,  so  as  to  Veriify  th'* 
old  adage  of  keeping  hard  lying  in  tio(»d  humour,  with  hard  livin-.-  In 
Austria  where  the  hours  of  labour  are  cruelly  long,  the  Ht)rKini£  ciasi><'s,  and 
particularly  the  weavers  eat  but  very  little  mceit:  th(  ir  mciiL  consist  cLielly 
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ot  roasted    potatoes,  cliorso,  roflt'o,  .iiiil  Ainrricnti   corn.      Tbe  totrns  and 

viUnfieii  of     Sioily,    swarm    with    beirt^Hm ;     tlif^  niiKory    and     ronseqiient 

dfftitution  of  the  poorer  dasseg,  are  almost  incredible ;   tliey  live  chiefly 

on  lupineSf  a  few  chesnuts,  and  about  two  ounces   of  bread  ^  day ;    and 

their  drink,  \»  weak  wine,  for  which  they  pay  Id.,  IP  quart.     The  PeaRantt 

are  dre«$sed  in  Sheep-skins,  in  the  interior  of  the  country.    The  diet  of  the 

French,  is  bread  and  fruit  for  breakfast ;  bread  and  an  onion  for  dinner ; 

and  (or  supper,  it  is  bread,  chesnuts,  and  onions,  or  grapes  In  the  southern 

provinces  ; — sometimes  a  pound  of  meat  is  boiled  with  the  onions,  as  a  rare 

dish  :— very  little  is  spent  in  clothing.    The  Peasants  of  luly;  sleep  on  the 

bare  ground,  others  in  the  easule,  or  under  their  temporary  hats  made  witli 

cone5,  which  grow  luxuriently.      Their  diet  is  Polenta,  or  Indian  corn,  flour 

bftiled  with  water  and  salt^  made  into  a  sort  of  pudding,  with  the  addition  of 

ftklDim<*d  milk,  or  skimmed  milk  cliesse.     The  natives  of  the  Abruzzi,were 

4>fu*n  attacked  by  fever,  their  appearance  especially  of  the  women,  is  frightful 

from  poverty,  dirt,  and  disease;  (Travels  in  Italy.)     We  enquired,  saystlie 

intelligent  narrator,  what  would  become   of  tliese  po(»r  wretches,  as  they 

returned  from  the  harvest,  the  reply  was,  we  give  them  a  piece  of  bread,  and 

fi*nd  them  away.    But  where  do  tliey  go  ?  they  return  to  the  mountains,  8ome 

of  them  die  on  the  road,  and  if  tlie  remainder  reach  home,  they  are  exhausted 

l>y  illnCBrt  and  fatigue;  to  recommence  the  attempt  next  year.    These  poor 

p«'opIe  walk  i>0  or  6U  miles,  and  back  again,  to  work  the  harvest  in  the  pes- 

t'i\entAl  flats  of  the  Morenna.      In  the  time  of   the  Romans,  tliis  country 

was  cultivated  by   slaves,  who  were  considered  not  so  good  or  valuable  as 

cittle  ;  the  owners  forced  on  tlieir  work  by  beating,  mutilating,  and  putting 

them  to  death,  but  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  these  became  serfs, 

attarhed  to  the  land. 

In  the  Iettc*r8  from  the  north  of  Italy,  the  writer  describes  the  following 
scene  of  misery,  which  he  states  as  one  out  of  a  thousand.  ^  A  few  days 
aiTO,  I  paw  aj>oor  infant  lying  under  a  Rack  in  convutsionR  of  an  ague  fit,  and 
tiie  next  morning  meeting  with  another  child  whom  I  knew  to  be  his  brother, 
1  a.sked  him,  how  does  your  Brother  do  ?  to  which  he  answered  :  which 
isrother  Sir  ;  your  brother  that  had  the  fever  ?  there  are  five  of  us  with  the 
ffv^T  hir.  Where  do  you  hieep  ?  In  an  empty  stable  sir.  Where  are  your 
i.utlter  and  father  ?  Our  mother  is  dead,  and  our  father  begx,  or  does  such 
Iiillf  <-hincc  jol)8  as  ofl'cr  at  the  hotel.  And  what  do  you  ?  I  ^et  up  the 
tn*f'i  here  and  pick  vine  leaves  for  the  waiters,  to  stop  the  decanters  with, 
and  they  ^ive  us  our  ponade  ;  (tliat  is  bread  boiled  in  water,  with  an  infusion 
uf  oil.) — III  H unitary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Switzerland,  the  same 
<Urtitut«;  ela>s,  are  but  too  prominent,  as  is  evident  to  those  who  will  but 
iii'liiire  into  their  nerep^sities,— and  lastly  in  the  Cnited  States  there  are  both 
|»i'j|>ers  by  law,  and  hetrijars,  and  vanrants,  by  eonnivance,  as  in  Enj^land. 
i:i  Bo.- ton  alone  it  is  «'Stim:ited  that  20i)(>  persons  ^et  their  daily  bread  by 
'-  jj!!r/ and    fraud       By   the    report   of  tlje   SiTietuy  of  the  St«te  (»f  New 
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Yol'lv,  IVbni.iry  j9,  1824,  it  nppcars  that, — 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  one  p'^  'ton  i.i 5^?0  is  a  pauper 

Maaeacbuse  I.B • 68 

Connecticut  150 

New  Hanip.iiVire 100 

Delaware    327 

According  to  the  relative  paupe^'sm  of  New  Hanpbb'rc,  a  popvbt'on 
equal  to  \h»t  of  ihe  Sath  Uo-op,  world  contain  640  paupers,  and  acco^'ding 
to  that  of  Maaaachusetts  nearly  1000  paupers.  In  184l9£ai.h  union  contained 
633  paupers,  and  in  18^^  681. 

So  that  we  clearly  perceive  that  although  a  large  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation Is  in  a  deplorable  state  of  destUuUon,  yet  they  are  not  generally  so 
bad  oflf  as  the  pcoirer  classes  in  other  countries.  But  if  the  philanthropist 
ran  devise  a  means  of  alleviating  the  miseiy  of  h*s  species,  and  particularly 
that  of  h^s  fellow  subjects,  he  weU  merits  the  kind  feelings  and  gratitude  not 
only  of  the  class  so  benefitted,  but  of  his  countrymen  generally. 
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AN  INQUIRY 

INTO    THK      CAUSES     OP,     AND    REMEDIES    FOR    THE 
BXI8TING    DISTRESSES    OF    THB   COUNTRY. 


CHAP.  I. 

BWOL18H   SOCirrr  AKD  IWtriTVTIOKB   DURINO  THB  BAftLT  AOBt. 

Tlie  uieient  Biitmui— Their  state  of  ciTili»tioii-*Tbeir  numbera— Arts— Mod* 
of  warfare  HaMte— The  Dniids«-Th6  Saxont— The  effect  of  the  Saxon 
aonfiiaa^— InftitiitioBa— Tba  inhaUtaati  in  a  state  of  sla?ery^Handicraft»— 
Baligiofi. 

Ih  eTery  part  of  the  globe,  man,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
is  the  same  kind  of  animal — his  wants,  his  appetites, 
his  passions,  his  peaceable  or  ferocious  habits,  his 
distrust  of  strangers,  his  eagerness  in  the  gratification 
of  his  sensualities — these  will  be  of  the  same  nature, 
and  will  be  always  modified  and  influenced  by  climate 
and  local  circumstances  :  inasmuch  as,  on  some  parts 
of  the  earth,  fertility  or  the  luxurience  of  nature  may 
produce  him  an  abundance,  or  sterility  may  make 
him  the  object  of  constant  want.  These  observations 
are  called  for,  by  reflecting  on  the  state  of  barbarism* 
or  the  degree  of  civilization,  our  forefathers,  the  an- 
cient Britons,  possessed  at  the  period  of  their  earliest 
authentic  history.  Julius  Caesar,  when  he  invaded 
the  British  shores,  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
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The  ancient  Britons— their  state  of  civilization. 


not  in  that  rude  uncivilized  state,  in  vrhich  the  coun- 
tries of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa  and  America  were,  when  first  discovered,  but 
removed  a  grade  above  them  in  the  social  scale  :  this 
may  be  readily  inferred,  both  from  their  great  num- 
bers, their  modes  of  warfare,  and  their  manner  of 
living.  As  it  regards  their  numbers  and  state  of 
civilization,  an  eminent  historian  says,  the  contests 
which  took  place  between  the  Britons  and  the  famed 
Roman  legions,  at  a  period  when  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  army  was  at  its  highest  state,  and  when  the 
troops  composing  that  army  were  commanded  by 
generals  of  consummate  skill  and  of  considerable  ex- 
perience, was  certainly  very  unequal. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  arts  and  practices  of 
war  by  the  two  contending  parties,  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain in  a  great  measure,  the  state  of  civilization  in 
which  the  invader  found  the  people  of  the  island, 
when  he  undertook  its  conquest. 

The  most  striking  result  of  such  an  enquiry  will  be, 
that  the  Britons  were  much  farther  removed  from 
barbarism,  and  had  consequently  arrived  at  a  greater 
degree  of  civilization,  than  the  savage  aborigines  of 
either  the  old  or  new  continent  with  which  we  are 
frequently  accustomed  to  compare  them.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  the  somewhat  unsuccessful  employment 
against  them,  of  so  large  an  army  as  Caesar  com- 
manded, and  landed  on  their  shores,  would  have 
been  disgraceful  to  the  most  renowned  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Their  moded  of  warfare. 


Their  war  chariots,  which  several  times  produced 
8uch  tremendous  effects  on  the  army  of  the  invaders^ 
and  the  use  of  which  seems  at  this  period  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  Britons,  would  of  themselves  prove  a 
high  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  several  useful  arts.     These  cars  were  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  some  being  rude,  and  others  of  curi- 
ous and  elegant    workmanship.      Those  most  com- 
monly in  use  and  called  Esseda,  by  the  Romans, 
were  made  to  contain  each  a  charioteer  for  driving, 
and  one,  two,  or  three  warriors  for  fighting  : — they 
were    at    the    same   time    strong    and    light ;     the 
extremity  of  their  axles,  and  other  salient  points,  were 
armed  with  scythes  and  hooks,  for  cutting  and  tear- 
ing whatever  fell  in  their  way,   as  they  proceeded 
rapidly  along.     The  horses  attached  to  them  were 
perfect  in  their  training,  and  so  well  in  hand,   that 
they  could  be  driven  with  the  greatest  speed  over  the 
roughest  country,  and  even  through  the  woods,  which 
were  then  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  island.  The 
Britons  managed  these  war  chariots  with  such  a  dex- 
terity and  agility,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such 
deadly  success,  as  not  only  astonished,   but  even  in-> 
timidated  the  Romans ;   inasmuch,   as  their  number 
was  80  great  that  they  attacked  their  opponents  at 
the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  their  army.  Caesar 
8ays,  that  at  the  commencement  of  an  action,  they 
drove  about  the  flanks  of  his  army,   throwing  darts 
from  their  cars,  and  such  was  the  effect,  that  by  the 

noise  of  their  chariots,  combined  with  the  rapidity 
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with  which  they  moved,   they  often  broke  the  ranks 
of  the  legions. 

And  it  appears  that  when  Caesar  contemplated  the 
conquest  of  Britain,  he  had  no  mean  opinion  of  the 
numbers,  the  valour,  and  the  difficulty  of  vanquishing 
the  inhabitants,  and  subduing  the  island.  He  says  in 
his  commentaries,  that  when  he  set  sail  from  Boloigu 
(Boulogne),  he  embarked  with  forty  ships  newly  built, 
besides  a  great  number  that  he  had  already  at  his 
command,  that  he  had /otcr^Aousaitc/ cavalry  with  the 
noblemen  of  every  province  in  Gaul,  many  of  whom 
were  as  intrepid  and  bold  among  the  Gauls  in  defence 
of  their  country,  as  Cassibellaunus  was  afterwards 
among  the  Britons.  He  says  on  his  arrival  on  the 
British  shores,  he  found  the  islanders  had  been  there 
in  vast  multitudes,  but  were  frightened  to  behold  so 
numerous  a  navy  ;  which  together  amounted  to  the 
number  of  eight  hundred  vessels,  and  that  they  hid 
themselves  in  the  neighbouring  woods  and  mountains. 
**  Having  landed  his  army  and  chose  a  convenient 
place  to  encamp  in,  he  enquired  of  the  prisoners 
where  the  enemy  were  lodged,  and  having  ascertained 
their  hiding  place,  marched  with  the  principal  part 
of  his  army  to  dislodge  thein.  He  had  not  marched 
above  twelve  miles,  before  he  saw  the  enemy,  who 
having  posted  their  horse  and  chariots  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  (Thames),  gave  the  Romans  battle,  and 
endeavoured  to  oppose  their  passing  it,  but  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  were 
obliged  again  to  retire  to  the  woods.     Here  they  had 
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Their  modes  of  defence. 

a  position  well  fortified,  where  nature  and  art  had 
equally  well  secured  them  : — in  front  they  had  a 
barricado,  which  they  had  formerly  erected  during 
the  times  of  their  internal  commotions  ;  all  the  pas- 
sages to  their  position  were  blocked  up  by  fallen  trees, 
which  had  been  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion. This  position  was  so  effectually  secured,  that 
the  Romans  could  not  force  it,  and  the  Britons  them- 
selves felt  so  confident  of  their  security,  that  they  left 
it  in  small  parties  whenever  they  felt  inclined. 

But  the  increased  civilized  mode  of  warfare  of  the 
Romans,  enabled  them  after  a  time,  successfully  to 
attack  them,  by  means  of  casting  themselves  into  a 
Testvdoy  and  erecting  a  mount  against  their  enemy's 
works  : — they  then  expelled  the  islanders  from  their 
secure  position,  and  drove  them  further  into  the 
country  :  but  Caesar  would  not  allow  his  soldiers  to 
pursue  them  far,  for  fear  of  a  sudden  attack  from 
them,  but  ordered  them  to  return  and  fortify  them- 
selves in  their  camp."  From  this  authentic  sketch  of 
their  mode  of  warfare,  we  can  form  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  state  of  civilization  in  which  they  then  were. 
They  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  uses  of 
edge  tools,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  ctit  down 
trees ;  but  these  might  have  been  either  introduced 
by  their  southern  neighbours,  or  manufactured  by 
themselves ;  but  their  having  chariots  among  them 
shows  very  clearly  that  they  could  not  have  been  in 
that  uncivilised  state  with  regard  to  arts,  modes  of 
war&re,   and  implements  of  attack  and  defence,  as 
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are  the  uncultivated  tribes  of  North  or  South  Ame- 
rica  at  the  present  period.  This  is  not  only  evident 
from  the  description  we  have  of  their  modes  of  fight- 
ing, but  iheir  progressice  civilization  may  be  inferred 
from  their  great  numbers ;  for  no  people  which  are 
in  a  savage  state,  can  ever  become  very  numerous, 
inasmuch  as  independent  of  internal  brutal  wars, 
which  would  be  constantly  preventing  their  progres- 
sive increase,  famine  and  pestilence  in  the  shape  of 
disease,  would  produce  the  same  eflfect — so  that  a  very 
populous,  barbarous  state  is  an  anomaly,  and  is 
contrary  lo  the  very  nature  of  things — for  as  popula- 
tion increases  in  a  state,  so  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  husbandry,  and  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  made  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  to  produce  food 
sufficient  for  the  inhabitants  ;  and  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  there  are  either  defects  in  the  mode  of 
husbandry,  or  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  habitations  of  the  inhabitants  are  represented 
as  being  furnished  with  seats  resembling  our  modern 
chairs ;  stools  they  had  like  the  crickets  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  others  composed  of  a  round  block  of  wood, 
while  the  arms  of  the  family  or  clan  were  ranged  along 
the  wall ;— the  floor  was  their  bed,  on  which  they  pro- 
miscuously reclined,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age, 
and  the  scanty  covering  of  their  body  by  day,  con- 
stituted their  blanket,  or  counterpane,  by  night.  To 
protect  themselves  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  the 
shaggy  skins  of  the  beasts  afforded  them  a  covering  ; 
their  utensils  for  household  uses,  were  wooden  bowls 
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and  platters  ;  with  baskets  of  ozier  work  to  carry 
their  provisions  and  other  portable  articles  ;  with 
coarse  pottery  bowls,  cups,  and  jars  ;  their  fires  were 
kindled  on  the  floor  in  the  niiddle  of  their  huts,  while 
the  smoke  emanated  from  the  same  opening,  which 
served  both  for  an  ingress  for  its  occupants,  and  a 
cavity  to  emit  light :  their  forests  supplied  them 
abundantly  with  wood,  and  coal  was  but  little  known 
among  them  ;  their  diet  corresponded  to  the  poverty 
of  their  habitations,  the  simplicity  of  their  lives,  and 
the  few  wants  which  nature  required.  The  milk 
of  their  flocks,  and  the  pure  crystal  stream  were 
resorted  to  for  quenching  their  thirst ;  whilst  acorns 
and  berries,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  flesh  of 
their  herds,  satisfied  their  hunger.  Salt  was  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  and  was  in- 
troduced as  a  general  article  of  use  by  the  Roman 
conquerors. 

The  southern  parti  of  the  island  are  represented 
as  being  fertile,  and  yielding  abundance  of  corn,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  agriculture, in  how  rude  soever  a  state  it  may  have 
existed,  but  in  the  interior,  no  grain  was  ever  grown, 
so  that  their  state  of  ignorance  must  have  been  much 
greater  than  that  of  their  southern  neighbours,  while 
the  northern  parts  of  the  island  were  barbarous  in 
the  extreme,  and  wretched  from  a  deficiency  of  food  : 
wild  fruits,  and  animals  taken  in  the  chase  being 
their  only  subsistence :  and  even  so  destitute  were 
they  occasionally,  as  to  be  obliged  to  subsist  on  the 
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leaves  of  trees  and  the  roots  dug  from  the  earth  by 
the  labour  of  their  hands  ;  and  their  extreme  wretch- 
edness may  be  educed  from  the  substitute  they  em- 
ployed instead  ot  natural  food  : — an  article  made  by 
them  and  chewed,  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  which 
when  partaken  of,  enlivened  their  animal  frame,  and 
invigorated  their  drooping  spirits,  and  appalled  their 
insatiable  hunger,  as  well  as  quenched  their  burning 
thirst.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  drug,  with  whose 
qualities  they  were  acquainted,  and  served  their  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  the  cravings  of  nature,  just  as 
tobacco  or  opium  operates  on  those  who  use  it ;  or 
as  the  Indians  of  America,  gird  a  bandage  tightly 
round  their  stomachs,  to  prevent  their  feeling  their 
want  of  the  natural  supply  of  food. 

After  successive  engagements  Julius  Caesar  having 
entirely  subdued  the  country,  formed  it  into  a  Roman 
province,  instituted  the  Roman  laws,  abolished  the 
barbarous  Druidical  customs  of  the  aborigines,  esta- 
blished there  salutary  institutions,  and  in  the  progress 
of  four  centuries  during  which  they  kept  possession 
of  the  island,  they  elevated  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  from  savage  barbarity  to  comparative 
civilization.  He  found  the  inhabitants  a  cruel  race^ 
almost  naked,  and  what  clothing  they  wore  was 
usually  the  skins  of  beasts,  with  their  bodies  stained 
with  woad  to  make  them  appear  terrible  to  their 
enemies — taught  them  to  erect  dwellings  of  masonry, 
assisted  them  to  build  turrets  and  walls  to  keep  off 
the  incursions  of  their  northern  neighbours,  roads 
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for  the  more  easily  travelling  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  another,  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  with 
regular  streets,  and  an  effectual  municipal  organiza^ 
tion,  had  many  of  their  forests  laid  waste,  to  prevent 
the  hiding  place  of  the  marauder  and  assassin  from 
being  concealed  : — and  as  they  had  introduced  with 
them  the  refinements  of  the  Roman  metropolis,  villas 
with  tesselated  pavement,  rich  in  architectural  design, 
and  splendid  in  regard  of  workmanship,  reared  theif 
imposing  heads  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  many 
relics  of  which  are  occasionally  dug  from  their  latent 
hiding-places  : — the  refinements  of  the  splendid  city 
were  exported  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  the  inhabitants  who  were  brought  in 
contact  with  the  Romans  must  have  been  elevated , 
from  a  state  of  ferocious  barbarity,  to  a  more  dignified 
state  of  civilization ;  for  as  the  Romans  conquered, 
they  left  behind  them  the  beneficial  effects  of  know- 
ledge, arts,  and  civilized  life,  and  the  fruits  of  this 
conquest  were  salutary,  beneficial,  and  ameliorating. 

The  Druids,  even  during  the  time  that  the  Romans 
possessed  the  Island,  seem  to  have  had  a  great 
dominion  over  the  Briton^,  and  resided  principally, 
if  we  may  judge  from  their  relics,  in  Cornwall  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  t  and  ultimately  when 
expelled  by  the  conquering  Romans,  from  these 
localities,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Isleof  Anglesea, 
where  they  remained  unmolested  for  centuries,  and 
were  not  entirely  extirpated  until  the  reign  of 
Edward   3rd.     The  Druids  of  Britain,  the  priests  of 
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Germany  and  the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  Brach- 
mans  of  India,  seem  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
ancient  Philosopher  Pythagoras  ;*  they  had  the  care 
and  direction  of  all  religious  matters,  both  in  Britain 
and  Gaul,  and  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  civil  affairs  ; 
their  authority  was  absolute ;  they  had  the  direction 
of  private  and  public  sacrifices ;  the  deciding  of  con- 
troversies, and  the  inflicting  of  punishments;  they 
were  exempt  from  imposts  and  military  services; 
they  had  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  chiefs, 
and  of  persons  of  distinction ;  and  a  veneration  for 
them  was  early  instilled,  and  constantly  enforced  on 
the  young  ;  they  were  not  ignorant  of  letters,  though 
they  never  committed  an  account  of  any  transaction 
to  writing,  but  rehearsed  it  memoriter  in  verse,  so 
that  their  memories,  which  by  exercise  became 
exceedingly  retentive,  enabled  them  to  rehearse  as 
many  ais  twenty  thousand  verses. 

But  the  cruelty  of  their  government,  the  su  perstition 
of  their  institutions,  and  the  human  sacrifices  they 
immolated,  show  very  clearly  the  state  of  religious 
barbarism  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Romans  then,  in 
conquering  Britain,  conferred  on  it  many  advantages ; 
they  introduced  the  arts  of  civilization,  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  refined  Rome  :  divided  the  country  into 
provinces,  constructed  roads,  overthrew  the  Druidical 
temples,  improved  the  internal  communication,  pro- 
tected the  natives  from  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  opened  a  road  for  the  introduction  of  the  Cbris- 

•  Alexander  Pbljbutor  in  Clemens  Alezandrinat. 
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tian  religion,    with   a  knowledge    of  the   Arts    and 
Sciences. 

But  it  is  evident,  the  conquerors  could  not  keep 
the  vanquished  in  subjection  without  a  large  mih'- 
tary  force,  which  extended,  by  means  of  camps, 
from  the  Land's  End  to  Berwick,  the  relics  of  which 
are  now  visible,  and  can  be  traced  regularly  through 
the  kingdom.  The  domination  of  Britain,  as  a  Ro- 
man province,  which  lasted  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  came  suddenly,  and  by  conquest ;  yet,  after 
the  period  of  conflict  was  over,  and  the  country  com- 
pletely subdued,  the  change  was  a  happy  one  for  the 
vanquished. 

The  silence  of  all  the  early  historians,  in  regard  to 
the  province  of  Britain,  during  the  long  period  of 
Roman  dominion,  attests  to  the  tranquility  it  enjoyed. 
Order  and  laws  were  established,  arts  and  literature 
now  took  the  place  of  imperfect  and  cruel  govern- 
ments, the  constant  internal  wars,  the  uninstructed 
intellects,  the  mud  hovels  of  the  natives,  were 
exchanged  for  peace,  learning,  and  comfortable  dwell- 
'ngs.  The  country  assumed  a  new  face — forests  were 
swept  away  by  the  axe,  the  cultivation  of  the  genial 
soil  succeeded  the  barrenness  of  savage  life,  the  beasts 
of  the  forests  fled  before  the  animals  of  pasture  :  — the 
ox  and  the  sheep  took  the  place  of  the  hyena  and  the 
wolf.  Where  forests  had  for  ages  grown,  and  the 
mde  hovels  of  the  savage  had  reared  its  head,  towns 
and  cities  arose,  whose  regular  buildings,  and  orna- 
mented architecture,  securely  protected  the  multi- 
tudes who  dwelt  within  their  confines. 
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But  Rome,  like  other  mighty  nations^  having  fallen, 
from  not  adapting  her  institutions  to  the  improved 
state  of  her  commonwealth — their  troops  in  Britain 
were  recalled  from  the  island  to  protect  their  native 
land  from  the  incursions  of  northern  invaders,  and 
thus  the  inhabitants, being  now  left  by  their  protectors, 
and  having  entirely  lost  their  ferocious  dispositions 
during  the  period  of  the  Roman  sovereignty,  became 
an  easy  prey  to  the  more  sanguinary  Picts  and  Scots, 
whose  barbarous  tribes  soon  obliterated  the  genial 
prospects  of  fertility  and  abundance,  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  during  the  Roman  sove- 
reignty. Wars,  anarchy,  and  confusion,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  famines,  and  pestilences,  which  swept  away 
their  victims  by  multitudes  : — but  the  soothing  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  having  been  introduced  by  the 
conquerors,  was  fostered  and  nurtured  by  them  ;  the 
conversion  of  a  great  part  of  the  island  was  accom- 
plished with  a  rapidity  and  facility  resembling  the 
miraculous  triumphs  of  the  Apostolic  ages.  The  san- 
guinary sacrifices,  the  wild  rites,  and  turbulent 
heathenish  festivals  of  the  system  of  Odin,  fled,  or 
rather  vanished,  before  the  Christian  religion,  which 
had  now  extended,  by  means  of  the  missionaries  and 
monastic  teachers,  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  the 
other. 

As  the  government  of  the  Romans  was  extinct,  the 
inhabitants  became  a  prey  to  the  ruthless  Saxons— a 
fierce  and  warlike  people  congregating  from  Ger- 
many and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  :  the  sovereignty 
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of  these  invaders  continued  upwards  of  five  hundred 
years,  until  the  era  of  the  Nornoan  conquest ;  and  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  piratical  incursions  of  the 
Danes,  who  repeatedly  invaded  the  islands,  laid  waste 
the  fertilized  lands,  and  levied  contributions  on  the 
richest  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  long  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  Britons  were  gradually  absorbed  iu  the  mass  of 
the  new  population.  Aboriginal  traces,  and  those 
left  by  the  Romans,  became  scarce,  and  towns  and 
villages,  which  had  existed  in  a  state  of  prosperity, 
entirely  disappeared.  To  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  has 
been  usual  to  refer  the  most  valued  of  our  present 
institutions,  though  later  and  more  accurate 
researches  have  lowered  the  previous  estimate  of  our 
obligations  to  t^is  people.  But  what  exemplifies 
most  strongly  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  institutions, 
is  the  civil  inequality  among  the  different  classes  of 
Uie  community  : — two-thirds,  and  some  historians 
say  even  three-fourths  of  the  people,  were  either 
absolute  slaves  to  the  remainder,  or  in  an  intermediate 
state  of  vassalage  to  them ; — these  might  be  put  in 
bonds  and  whipped,  and  on  one  occasion  are  spoken 
of  as  having  been  actually  yoked : — **  let  every  man 
know  his  own  team." — (Farmer's  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons^  v.  Ill,  p.  91). 

Cattle  and  slaves  were  always  reckoned  in  the 
»me  cataloguei  as  part  of  the  private  property  of 
noblemen,  under  the  denomination  of  live  stock  or 
money :  iudeed,   a  father,  if  very  poor,  was  allowed 
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to  give  up  his  son  to  slavery  for  seven  years,  if  the 
child's  consent  were  given.  English  slaves  were  sold 
to  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  who  were  of  this  description, 
namely,  children  whose  parents  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  support  them. 

The  predominant  crimes  of  the  natives  were  of  a 
most  abominable,  atrocious  character ;  plunder  of 
whole  towns  and  districts,  the  prisoners  being  sold 
for  slaves,  female  violations ;  assassinations  were  of 
common  occurrence,  and  the  punishment  of  delin- 
quents, when  they  could  be  taken,  was  either  shock- 
ingly cruel,  or  strangely  inconsistent  with  modern 
notions  of  penal  jurisprudence  :  although  theft  to  the 
amount  of  one  shilling  was  a  capital  offence,  yet  the 
greatest  crimes  which  mankind  can  be  capable  of 
committing,  even  murder  itself,  might  be  commuted 
by  a  pecuniary  fine.  Thus,  the  amount  required  as 
an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  a  king,  was  30,000 
thrymas,*  for  a  prince,  one  half,  and  so  on  gradually 
descending,  until  the  sum  of  260  thrymas  was  con- 
sidered an  equivalent  for  the  murder  of  a  common 
person. 

At  this  period,  and  during  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  island,  the  state  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  op- 
pressive and  tyrannical.  These  conquerors  not  only 
kept  dominion  over  the  whole  population,  but,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  made  three-fourths  of  the  inha- 

*  A  fhryma  was  eq^ial  in  valae  to  six  Saxon  pence,  or  three  pence  of  oar  coin. 
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bitants  absolute  slaves ;  and  they  were  considered  as 
much  a  part  of  the  stock  of  an  estate,  as  the  trees 
which  grew  thereon,  or  the  foliage  of  the  ground  : 
so  that  when  a  portion  of  the  soil  was  transferred  from 
one  proprietor  to  another,  the  villains  or  slaves  were 
transferred  with  it.  This  barbarous  custom  may  de- 
rive a  clear  illustration  by  a  practice  which  was  pre- 
valent in  our  agricultural  districts  within  our  own 
recollection  :  where  apprentices  were  bound  to  serve 
on  a  particular  estate,  from  their  childhood  to  man- 
hood :  and  although  the  occupants  of  the  estate  might 
remove  wherever  they  choose  to  locate  themselves, 
the  apprentices  on  the  farm  were  obliged,  by  law,  to 
remain  a  fixture. 

These  Anglo-Saxon  villains  could  not  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  soil  to  which  they  were  said  to 
be  adscribed,  nor  could  they  withhold  their  services 
from  whoever  might  become,  by  inheritance  or  pur- 
chase,  or  in  any  other  legal  way,  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  They  were  under  the  same  obligations  under 
which  every  modern  tenant  lies,  during  the  period  of 
his  lease ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  tenant 
may  quit  when  his  tenancy  expires,  while  the  villain 
remained  on  the  manor,  to  do  service  to  succeeding 
occupiers  during  his  existence.  But  it  must  be 
observed,  that  although  he  was  the  property  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  yet  the  owner  was  bound  to 
support  him,  both  in  sickness,  infirmity,  and  in  decre- 
pid  old  age,  or  whenever  he  could  not,  by  his  labor, 
support   himself.     The  master,  or  owner  of  the  soil, 
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could  no  more  get  rid  of  the  serf,  than  he  could  leave 
the  manor,  or  be  expelled  from  it :  in  fact,  the  soil 
was  as  much  the  villain's,  as  he  was  the  property  of 
the  soil ;  it  was  his  property,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
bound  to  occupy  and  cultivate,  and  reap  the  produce 
of  the  land  ;  and  for  such  services,  the  land  was 
bound  by  its  possessor,  to  afford  him,  both  in  health 
and  sickness,  in  youth  or  in  old  age,  a  sufficient 
maintenance. 

Some  notice  may  be  taken  here  of  the  state  of  the 
useful  arts  during  this  period.  It  is  asserted  by  all 
historians,  that  the  operatives  and  handicraftmen 
were  all  slaves,  or  nearly  so.  The  clergy,  and  those 
in  power  and  affluence,  had  their  domestic  servants, 
who  were  qualified  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary 
articles  in  common  use  among  them.  Monasteries 
had  been  founded  during  the  period  the  Romans  had 
possession  of  the  island,  and  in  them  resided  smiths, 
carpenters,  millers,  and  other  operatives,  whose  ser- 
vices were  likely  to  be  required.  Smiths  and  carpen* 
ters  were  the  most  numerous  and  important,  as 
ministering  to  the  chief  secular  pursuit  of  the  inha- 
bitants, both  in  providing  weapons  for  war,  or  for 
making  implements  of  agriculture  The  shoemaker 
was  a  comprehensive  trade,  and  included  branches 
now  separate,  as  the  saddler  and  harness-maker.  The 
Salter,  cook,  baker,  and  fisherman,  were  common 
occupations.  The  clergy  were  skilled  in  mechanical 
arts ;  and  a  law  of  Edgar  expressly  commanded  every 
priest  **  diligently  to  learn  some  handicraft.'* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  early 
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period,  is  the  slow  progress  which  was  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

For  nearly  a  thousand  years  after  the  Romans  first 
conquered  the  island,  were  the  mechanical  arts  in  a 
stationary  position  ;  no  material  alteration  seems  to 
have  been  effected  ;  at  least,  historians  are  silent  in 
describing  any  very  interesting  event :  intestine  wars, 
rapine,  bloodshed,  cruelty,  and  oppression,  seem  to  be 
the  all-engrossing  subjects  of  the  historians  who  have 
written  on  this  age  ;  yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
foundations  of  our  present  institutions  may  be  eadily 
traced  to  the  period  before  the  Norman  conquest. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  history  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, during  which  period  the  sciences  have  received 
such  important  acquisitions  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
studious?  laws  have  been  amended,  repealed,  enacted 
or  altered,  to  suit  the  progressing  state  of  society  ; 
political  institutions  have  received  those  amend- 
meuts  and  alterations  which  the  refined  spirit  of  the 
age  demands ;  national  riches,  by  the  magic  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  have  been  created ;  and  the 
state  of  society  more. altered  than  in  any  similar 
period  of  our  history. 

And  if  we  look  forward  into  the  changes  likely  to 
be  made  during  the  next  century,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  by  reasoning  from  analogy,  as  the  spirit  of 
invention  is  alive,  the  arts  and  sciences  will  receive 
such  wonderful  acquisitions  as  we  have  no  concep- 
tion of;  inasmuch  as  those  who  lived  a  century  age 

could  not  have  had  the  most  distant   idea   of  th( 
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progression  of  the  present  age,  compared   with  the 
period  in  which  they  existed. 

Oil  lights  have  disappeared  through  the  splendour 
of  gas;  locomotives,  by  steam,  have  expelled  the 
horse  carriages  from  the  roads,  and  the  transition 
from  one  country  to  another,  by  the  aid  of  steamers, 
has  succeeded  the  uncertain  and  slow  progress  of 
sailing  vessels  :  and  those  repeated  alterations  of  the 
habitual  state  of  things,  naturally  affect  society  in 
its  various  ramifications.  The  improvements  in 
machinery  are  first  felt  by  the  proprietor,  as  a  capi- 
talist and  manufacturer  :  he  must  either  adopt  them^ 
or  his  neighbouring  mill-owner  will,  by  having  im- 
proved machinery,  have  the  advantage  of  rendering 
goods  at  a  less  price  than  he;  while,  with  the 
operative,  the  case  may  be  a  harder  one, — he  is 
either  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  his  wages  are 
reduced  ;  indeed  the  changes  have  been  so  sudden, 
that  we  can  hardly  contemplate  the  effect  of  one 
improvement,  before  it  is  succeeded  by  another. 
And  thus  society  seems  to  be  undergoing  perpetual 
progressions. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE    LOWER    CLASSBS   DURING  THE  FEUDAL  10F8. 

htroductiou  of  tbe  Saxoa  and  Nonnan  laws— Their  habits— Improvementii  bj 
Alfred— 'State  of  m^ciety  daring  his  reign— The  Nonnan  conquest-— Its  effectb 
on  the  people—  State  of  ■ociet7—-Feadalism— Introduction  of  manufactures— 
Luxuries  of  drese — r*aboaren^Com]Deroe— Its  effects  both  on  the  labouring 
population  and  on  the  habits  of  the  Barons— Poor  laws. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  conquering  the 
island  by  the  Romans,  was  an  important  advantage 
to  the  vanquished)  as  they  introduced  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  these  took  the  place  lately  occupied  by 
savage  ferocity  and  Druidical  tyranny.  Monasteries 
were  erected  during  the  Roman  dynasty,  in  which 
the  skilful  artizan  and  industrious  handicraftsman 
were  pursuing  their  useful  toil  for  the  benefit  not  only 
of  the  inmates  of  these  sanctuaries,  but  of  those  who 
reside  in  the  vicinity.  And  as  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
afterwards  became  possessors  of  the  soil,  they  intro- 
duced the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  respective 
kingdoms,  or  engrafted  them  upon  the  stocks  of  those 
which  were  then  in  existence.  And  although  we 
have  not  observed  any  very  remarkable  improvement 
in  the  state  of  society  during  the  periods  these  con- 
querors held  possession  of  the  island,  yet  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  important  change  brought  upon  the  natives, 
by  a  gradual  transition  from  ferocious  barbarity  to 
improving  civilization,   and  from  a  state  of  savage 

ferocity  and  habitual  degradation,  to  a  menial  state 
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of  subservient  villainage  ;  we  must  be  aware  that  the 
change  to  the  then  inhabitants  must  have  been  so 
great  as  to  affect  society  in  all  its  various  gradations. 

Many  of  the  Saxon  institutions  remain  even  in  our 
own  times,  and  were  the  foundations  on  which  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  generally  were 
secure  from  the  oppression  of  aggrandisement  and 
political  tyranny.  Amongst  the  Saxon  institutions 
may  be  mentioned  the  trial  by  jury,  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  of  the  age,  which  was  first  instituted  by  Alfred, 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  that  bulwark  to  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  people  is  still  not  only  highly 
prized,  but  is  their  chief  protection  against  oppression. 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  into  shires  or  coun- 
ties, was  the  effort  of  the  same  great  mind,  and  he 
not  only  made  the  sub-division  of  counties,  but 
adapted  judges  to  administer  justice  throughout  the 
land  : — the  counties  he  again  sub-divided  into  ty- 
things,  each  tything  into  hundreds,  or  wapentakes, 
and  these  again  into  tythings  of  ten  householders 
each :  each  of  these  householders  stood  engaged  to 
the  then  king  as  a  pledge  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
his  family  ;  and  all  the  ten  householders  were  mutu- 
ally pledges  for  each  other  :  so  that  if  any  one  of  the 
tythings  was  suspected  of  an  offence  ;  if  the  head- 
borough,  or  chief  of  the  tything,  would  not  be  secu- 
rity for  him,  he  was  imprisoned ;  and  if  he  made  his 
escape,  the  tything  and  hundred  were  fined  to  the 
king. 

Each  shire  was  under  the  government  of  an  earl. 
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under  whom  was  the  reive  his  deputy,  since  from  his 
office  called  skire-reive  or  sheriff.  And  so  effectual 
irere  these  regulations,  that  historians  say  he  caused 
bracelets  of  gold  to  be  hung  up  in  the  highways  as  a 
challenge  to  robbers,  and  they  remained  untouched. 

He  was  not  only  learned  himself,  but  a  promoter  of 
learning  in  his  subjects.  It  is  said  he  was  nearly 
twelve  years  of  age  before  he  began  to  acquire  the 
first  elements  of  literature,  but  his  progress  was  so 
rapid,  that  he  became  one  of  the  first  scholars 
of  the  day,  and  although  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  was  so  great,  that  he  com- 
plains that  no  one  in  the  western  counties  could  be 
found  to  interpret  the  service  of  the  Roman  ritual, 
yet  by  his  example,  and  by  his  exertions,  the  higher 
orders  of  the  people  and  the  clergy  generally,  were 
soon  exalted  above  this  degradation. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  must  have 
much  improved  under  such  an  enlightened  legislator  ; 
and  although  before  his  time,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  and  after  his  decease,  commotions, 
wars,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed  were  constant  occur- 
rences, yet  the  peace  and  tranquility  enjoyed  by  the 
kingdom  during  his  sovereignty,  must  have  been 
favorable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  various  grades  of  the 
population.  Architecture  seems  to  have  greatly  flou- 
rished during  his  reign  ;  and  with  it,  of  necessity,  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  erection  of  churches,  the 
building  of  monasteries,  the  raising  of  castles,  seem 
to  have  occupied  the  industry  of  mankind  during  the 
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Saxou  conquests  ;  but  all  this  state  of  things  suddenly 
gave  way  to  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  whole 
kingdom  by  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  Norman  conquest  produced  a  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people ^  as  essentially  great  as  at  the 
conquest  of  the  island,  at  first,  by  Julius  Caesar.  It 
was  impossible  but  that  during  the  constant  jarring 
wars  and  intestine  commotions  of  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  ages,  the  people,  who  are  always  the  general 
sufferers  by  warfare^  must  have  remained,  if  not 
stationary  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  yet  not  improv- 
ing in  arts,  sciences,  and  manufacture :  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  enjoyment  of  internal  and 
external  peace,  must  be  the  period  most  congenial  for 
cultivating  knowledge,  improvements  in  manufacture, 
or  the  increased  produce  of  agriculture. 

England,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  was 
of  very  little  note  among  the  nations  of  the  earth : 
her  fleet  was  insignificant ;  her  armies  insufficient  to 
defend  her  shores;  her  commerce  unimportant;  her 
manufactures  just  able  to  provide  woollen  clothing 
for  her  people  ;  her  agriculture  in  so  low  a  state,  that 
it  barely  produced  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  her  popu- 
lation ;  while  the  arts  and  sciences  were  confined 
within  exceedingly  narrow  limits,  and  very  few  were 
benefitted  by  them.  The  poor  and  destitute  became 
the  property  of  the  great,  and  her  condition,  as  a 
kingdom,  was  exceedingly  degrading,  while  gluttony 
and  drunkenness,  and  other  immoral  practices,  were 
habitual  to  the  great ;   the  dress,  the  dwellings,  and 
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the  domestic  accomiDodation  of  the  people  of  all  ranks, 
were  mean  and  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

The  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Normans  was 
a  benefit  to  the  conquered,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Saxons;  they 
introduced  into  the  country,  not  only  learning,  but 
improved  modes  of  life:  they  set  an  example  of 
elegance  and  magnificence  to  which  the  Saxons  were 
strangers,  in  their  festivities,  in  their  apparel,  and 
in  all  their  modes  of  expenditure.  Instead  of  wasting 
their  substance  in  eating  and  drinking,  their  pride 
was  to  devote  the  greater  portion  of  it  to  works  of 
permanent  utility  or  embellishment,  to  increasing  the 
number  of  castles,  churches,  and  monasteries. 

Architecture,  and  consequently  the  mechanical  arts, 
were  nourished  by  them  :  agriculture  was  improved, 
and  commerce  extended.  Under  their  government, 
the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  increased,  and 
England  became  to  be  recognized  as  of  importance 
in  the  political  system  of  Europe. 

The  can5tifti<uma^cAan^e5  introduced  by  the  Norman 
conquest  do  not  appear  to  have  greatly  altered  the 
legal  position  of  the  different  ranks  of  the  population. 
The  laboring  classeSi  and  the  great  body  of  the  occu- 
piers and  cultivators  of  the  land,  remained,  as  during 
the  Saxon  reigns,  serfs,  villains,  or  bondsmen  attached 
to  a  particular  manor,  or  to  an  adventitious  location, 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil :  although  the 
lands  themselves  were  transferred  from  their  old 
vanquished  occupiers,  to  the  favorites  and  vassals  of 
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the  conqueror,  so  these  altered  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  from  serfs  to  the  feudal  system.  The  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country  remained  nearly  the 
same  during  the  sovereignty  of  the  Normans  as  they 
were  before,  and  yet  the  yoke  of  the  Normans  was 
excessively  grievous  to  the  ancient  and  former  pos- 
sessors of  the  country.  They  alienated  the  lands  of 
the  kingdom  from  its  former  occupiers,  and  distributed 
them  amongst  themselves;  there  was  no  escaping  from 
this  change  of  masters  :  the  whole  body  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  country  was  suddenly  stripped  of 
their  possessions,  which  they  had  peaceably  enjoyed, 
and  new  lordships  entered  upon  the  soil  and  its  feudal 
cultivators. 

The  government  was  essentially  a  government  of 
injustice  and  rapine,  and  great  as  was  the  Norman 
revolution,  it  did  not  effect  any  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  of  society.  Their  services  were  as 
necessary  to  the  new,  as  to  their  old  masters,  and  the 
change  from  a  state  of  villainage,  or  serfdom,  to 
feudalism,  was  of  very  small  importance  to  the  serf ; 
except  by  enforcing,  with  greater  strictness,  the 
feudal  relations,  the  better  to  maintain  the  ascendancy 
of  the  conquerors. 

But  as  soon  as  the  ancient  slavery  of  the  labourer 
began  to  be  exchanged  for  freedom,  which,  after  the 
conquest,  began  gradually  to  be  developed,  and  the 
labourer  being  comparatively  his  own  master,  and 
left  to  his  own  resources,  then,  when  either  want  of 
employment,  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  the  ravages  of 
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sickness  came  upon  him,  his  condition  was  exceed- 
ingly deplorable,  if  he  had  not  been  able,  during  his 
youth  and  when  in  possession  of  health,  to  have  pro- 
vided against  these  contingencies.  Hence,  the  desti- 
tute poor^  as  a  class  of  the  community,  make  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  ancient  statutes; 
bat  it  is  there  they  are  designated  either  as  beggars 
or  thieves. 

The  bondage  of  the  English  serf  was  first  broken 
by  the  Christian  religion :  when,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  then  Pope  first  formally  issued  a  bull 
for  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  under  his  sove- 
reignty, and  in  1102,  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  it  was  declared  unlawful  for  any  man  to  sell 
ilaves  openly  in  the  market ;  which  before  that  time 
had  been  the  common  practice  of  the  country. 

Many  records,  as  well  as  historical  facts,  prove  that 
slavery,  which  before  the  conquest  was  general  and 
universal,  was  not  entirely  removed  for  some  centuries 
after.  Sir  F.  Eden  states  from  ancient  authority, 
that  a  slave  and  his  family  were  sold  by  the  Abbot  of 
Dunstable  for  13«.  4d.  Even  in  later  periods,  slavery 
existed  to  an  extent  which  we,  in  the  present  day, 
could  have  no  idea,  were  not  history  conclusive  as  to 
the  fact.  Cromwell,  in  1650,  sent  his  Scotch  prisoners 
into  slavery,  and  sold  them  to  the  Westlndia  Planters: 
and  even  Charles  II.  banished,  in  his  religious  perse- 
cutions, many  of  the  Quakers  who  fell  under  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  sent  them  as  slaves  into  exile. 

But  numberless  instances  of  a  similar  kind  might 
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be  cited  from  ancient  historians,  as  corroborative  of 
the  fact,  that  slavery  existed,  though  to  a  limited 
extent,  during  the  Norman  dynasty ;  but,  as  the 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  endeavour  to  state 
the  causes  of  the  present  distresses  among  us,  and  not 
to  trace  the  various  gradations  of  the  population  from 
barbarity  to  villainage,  from  serfdom  to  feudalism,  and 
from  slavery  to  liberty,  we  shall  glance  at  the  changes 
society  was  imperceptibly  undergoing  at  this  period, 
but  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  show  the  causes  of 
the  present  distress  among  our  commercial,  manufac- 
turing, and  agricultural  population,  except  by  illus- 
trating the  effect  of  changes  on  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

We  have  already  noted  that  serfdom,  about  this 
period,  was  about  being  abolished,  and  that  feudalism 
took  its  place  under  the  yoke  of  the  Normans.  The 
clergy,  who  have  always  had  considerable  influence 
over  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and,  in  those  early 
days  had  the  principal  management  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  justice,  took  every  opportunity  of  exerting 
their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  which  were 
taken  in  battle,  to  prevent  their  being  made  slaves, 
as  well  as  among  the  Norman  nobility,  for  the  manu- 
mission of  those  unfortunate  objects  who  appeared  to 
be  in  so  deplorable  a  situation. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined,  that  with  the  conquest 
of  the  Normans,  the  sale  of  human  flesh  was  entirely 
discontinued  ;  for  both  Magna  Charta^  and  in  the 
charters  which   Henry  III  granted  to  the  various 
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privileged  bodies,  a  class  of  men  are  referred  to,  who 
appear  to  be  recognized  only  as  chattel  property  :  it 
being  expressly  forbidden  for  guardians  to  waste  the 
men  or  cattle  on  the  estates  of  minors ;  this  is  a  con. 
vincing  proof  that  a  race  of  beings  existed,  who  were 
as  much  slaves  then,  as  are  the  unfortunate  objects 
who  groan  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Brazil,  or  spend 
their  toilsome  days  in  the  inhospitable  climes  of 
Siberia,  in  the  present  day. 

Immediately  as  the  manumission  of  the  serf  pro- 
ceeded, an  important  class  in  society  began  to  spring 
into  existence,  and  to  become  of  some  importance  to 
the  state.  By  granting  freedom  to  the  villains,  they, 
being  freed  from  vassalage,  naturally  began  to  acquire 
some  property ;  and  as  the  mightiest  rivers  have 
their  rise  generally  from  the  most  insignificant 
springs,  so  these  serfs,  once  having  obtained  their 
freedom,  and  having  an  interested  share  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  naturally  endeavoured  to  better 
their  condition,  and  to  raise  themselves  in  the  social 
scale.  And  whatever  may  have  been  the  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  people,  from  that  period 
to  the  present,  these  may  be  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly traced  to  the  influence  which  this  class  has 
exerted  over  the  barons  and  aristocracy  of  the  land* 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  being,  by  this 
manumission,  elevated  in  the  political  scale,  soon 
acquired,  through  thrifty  industry,  and  assiduous 
application  in  their  various  callings,  wealth,  and  its 
natural  concomitants,  povrer,  importance,  and  munici- 
pal honours.  e  2 
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But,  in  proportion  as  this  class  of  the  community 
was  elevated,  their  weight  began  to  be  felt,  so  they 
created  the  jealousy  of  the  barons :  inasmuch,  as 
laws  began  to  be  enacted  to  regulate  their  habits, 
their  dress,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  clothing  of  all 
persons  beneath  their  sphere  and  station  in  society. 

In  1463,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  to 
prohibit  the  progress  of  luxury,  and  to  curtail  the 
excessive  expense  of  clothing  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  alledged  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  act^  that  '^The  commons,  as  well  men 
as  women,  were  accustomed  to  deck  themselves  in 
costly  and  inordinate  array  and  apparel,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  impoverish- 
ing the  realm ;  and  for  the  more  eflPectually  enriching 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  to  the  injury  of  the 
commonwealth,'*  it  was  enacted,  that  the  clothing  of 
servants,  common  labourers,  and  artificers,  dwelling 
out  of  a  city  or  borough,  as  well  as  that  of  their  wives 
and  families,  should  be  made  of  cloth,  the  price  of 
which  should  not  exceed  2s.  per  yard.  Another 
clause  in  the  same  act,  even  implies  the  prevalence 
among  the  same  classes  of  the  community,  of  a  pre- 
ponderance for  gaudy  apparel,  even  beyond  the  price 
of  high-priced  broad-cloth  ;  a  great  quantity  of  which 
was  now  imported  from  the  Flemings,  and  as  it  had 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  this  broad-cloth  which  was 
consumed,  the  greater  would  be  the  injury  to  the 
nation.    Labourers  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  arti- 
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ficers,  with  their  wives  and  families,  were  forbidden 
to  adorn  their  bodies  with  girdles  of  silver. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  generally,  as 
one  portion  of  the  community  is  raised  in  the  scale 
of  national  importance,  so  another  class,  the  idle,  the 
profligate,  the  thoughtless,  the  decrepid,  or  the  unfor- 
tunate, would  be  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  the  paths 
of  poverty,  want,  and  destitution.  Yet,  as  this  class 
of  the  community  is  frequently  blended,  so  that  the 
most  scrutinizing  eye  cannot  discover  the  line  between 
idleness  and  thoughtlessness,  or  mark  where  profli- 
gacy or  infirmity  commences,  this  class  have  claims 
upon  the  other  portions  of  the  nation  which  are  irre- 
sistable.  Hence  the  foundation  of  our  system  of  Poor 
LawSy  which  may  first  have  been  enacted  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  but  can  be  very  readily  traced  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  claims  of  the  necessi- 
tous became  so  urgent,  that  they  were  forced  upon 
the  notice  of  the  legislature.  And  it  was  then  enacted 
by  law,  that  charity  should  not  be  extended  to,  nor 
alms  bestowed  upon,  any  persons  who  were  able  to 
work,  inasmuch  as  labour  would  be  provided  for 
them  ;  and  if  any  person  violated  the  enactment,  he 
should  be  fined  10/.  :  and  not  only  did  this  penalty 
(all  upon  those  who  relieved  any  able-bodied  labourer, 
who  could  obtain,  but  was  unwilling  to  work,  but  also 
upon  every  person  who  should  harbour  or  employ  any 
servant  who  had  runaway  from  his  or  her  former 
master :  and  it  was  further  enacted  by  the  same  law, 
that  any  able-bodied  man  or  woman  who  should  be 
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found  begging,  when  they  could  procure  employment, 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  servant 
who  had  left  the  district  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  reside,  without 
the  requisite  testimonials  from  the  magistrate  of  the 
locality,  which  were  indispensable  for  his  protection. 

About  this  period,  we  find  a  mention  made  of  a 
class  of  labourers  who  were  mlling  to  work^  but  who 
were  unable  to  find  employment^  and  also  of  a  class 
who  are  incapable  of  labour  by  reason  of  sickness, 
old  age,  or  bodily  infirmity.  The  relief  and  comfort 
of  this  class,  appears  to  be  the  great  legislative  prob- 
lem, which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
and  wisest  men  of  different  ages  in  the  solution. 

The  woollen  trade  had  now  been  in  a  flourishing 
state  some  years,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Flemish 
operatives,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  locate  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  towns  would 
naturally  be  anxious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  such 
handicraft,  and  the  influx  from  the  rural  districts  must 
have  tended  greatly  to  augment  the  number  of  the 
operative  class  of  the  comm  unity .  Industry  produced 
wealth,  and  a  rage  for  gaudy,  expensive  dress,  was 
so  exceedingly  prevalent,  that  acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  to  regulate  the  dress  and  ornaments  of 
the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  present  day  can 
scarcely  bring  their  mind  to  believe  the  enactments 
of  the  legislature,  that  they  should  have  passed  laws 
to  prevent  a  certain  portion  of  the  inhabitants  from 
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wearing  ^'  garments  with  fur  on  them,  or  to  wear  in 
array  for  his  body  any  fustian,  bustian^  or  fustian  of 
Naples,  or  to  wear  any  scarlet  cloth  in  grain,  or  any 
fur,  except  that  of  black  or  white  lamb."  It  was  also 
enacted,  about  this  period,  ''  that  no  persons,  except 
of  noble  rank,  should  wear  any  garments  of  indecent 
brevity  ;"  and,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  the  nobility 
only  were  to  expose  their  persons  in  an  indecent  man- 
ner. Lords  only,  and  no  others,  were  permitted  to 
wear  shoes  or  boots,  having  pikes  more  than  two 
inches  long  attached  to  them ;  and  no  persons  under 
the  degree  of  a  knight,  were  permitted  to  wear  any 
velvet  in  their  doublets,  or  any  damask  or  satin  in 
their  gowns. 

From  these,  and  similar  enactments,  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  that  commerce,  industry,  and  application 
to  business,  had  created  wealth  among  one  class  of 
the  community,  while,  from  the  former  enactments 
regarding  the  pauperism  of  another  class  of  the  com- 
munity, we  readily  infer,  that  in  proportion  as  one 
class  of  the  people  became  wealthy^  another^  and  a  very 
important  class^  became  sunk  in  indigence  and  enyulphed 
in  poverty :  so  that  pauperism  became  general  among 
the  many,  and  required  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to 
prevent  the  necessitous  from  becoming  a  burden  to 
those  localities  to  which  they  were  not  attached  by 
birth.  Commerce  and  manufactures  had  entirely 
changed  the  state  of  society,  so  that  England,  which 
had  hitherto  been  entirely  an  agricultural,  became 
gradually  a  regular  manufacturing  country. 
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New  towns  sprung  up,  and  the  ancient  boroughs 
gradually  dwindled  into  decay,  or  were  lessened  in 
importance  by  the  rising  of  new  interests,  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  new  principles.  Birmingham,  the 
emporium  of  the  hard-ware  manufactories,  began, 
about  this  period,  to  be  an  important  town :  while 
Manchester,  the  seat  of  the  linen ^  silk,  and  cotton 
manufactories,  began  to  flourish  by  means  of  its 
rapidly  increasing  trade :  and  many  other  towns, 
which  at  this  period  were  not  endowed  with  corporate 
privileges,  became  the  objects  of  general  resort,  inas- 
much, as  no  personal  restrictions  were  known  there, 
and  the  population  hoped  to  increase  their  personal 
comforts,  and  to  better  their  conditions,  by  a  residence 
in  such  seats  of  increasing  opulence,  instead  of  resid- 
ing perpetually  in  the  old  privileged  corporate  towns, 
or  in  the  adjacent  agricultural  districts. 

This  state  of  the  improving  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  the  town  population,  operated  very  favourably 
on  the  condition  of  those  who  resorted  from  the  agri- 
cultural districts  to  the  growing  towns,  which  were 
now  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  by  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  manufacturers.  The  woollen  manufac- 
ture had  been  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  during  the 
times  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  before  the  conquest 
of  William  ;  but  during  those  ages  it  had  been  con- 
fined to  those  towns,  which  were  privileged  by  the 
then  ruling  monarch  :  consequently,  chartered  towns 
and  boroughs,  were  the  only  places  where  these 
manufactories  were  carried  on. 
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Hence  may  be  traced  the  commencerneiit  of  those 
associations,  ^rhich  exist  even  to  the  present  day, 
among  various  classes  of  manufacturers  and  mecha- 
nics, particularly  in  chartered  towns, — they  are  some- 
tiroes  called  guilds,  and,  at  other  times,  companies. 
They  were  first  formed  by  the  woollen  manufacturers, 
the  Flemish,  who  were  obliged  to  reside  in  such 
towns,  for  fear  of  molestation  by  the  natives  ;  but  the 
English  soon  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  these  foreigners,  and  were  gradually  incor- 
porated with  them.  These  Flemings  were  not  only 
protected  by  the  ruling  monarch,  but  invited  to  locate 
themselves,  and  practice  their  useful  arts,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  kingdom  they  choose  to  reside  ;  and 
they  generally  selected  the  metropolis  as  their  place 
of  residence,  on  account  of  greater  security,  and  the 
greater  demand  for  their  goods  among  the  residents 
of  the  court.  Hence,  in  London,  there  are  more  pri- 
vil^ed  bodies  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  empire. 

And  such  was  the  want  of  police  at  this  period,  that 
robbers  and  depredators  formed  themselves  into  regu- 
lar bands,  and  choose  a  captain  over  them,  whose  resort 
was  generally  in  some  secluded  wood,  from  which  they 
issued  to  attack,  rob,  and  frequently  to  kill,  the  unwary 
traveller :  and  it  frequently  happened,  that  the  cap- 
tain of  such  a  brigand  of  depredators,  was  some  dis- 
loyal or  needy  baron,  whose  disappointment  of  regal 
favour,  or  whose  poverty  made  him  become  the  leader 
of  a  plundering  banditti,  and,  reckless  of  conse- 
quences :  the  king's  retinue  itself,  was  frequently  the 
No.  2.  F 
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object  of  their  fiercest  attack,  who  were  pillaged  of 
of  all  their  valuable  property. 

Towns  were  frequently  plundered  during  the  times 
of  their  fairs,  and  the  goods  of  the  merchant,  as  well 
as  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately made  the  booty  of  these  marauders  :  and  fre- 
quently men  of  rank  were  carried  away  prisoners, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  handsome  ransom  for 
their  liberation,  and  for  their  restitution  to  their 
bewailing  families. 

Such  a  state  of  society  required  the  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  to  unite  together  for  mutual  protection ; 
hence,  bye-laws  were  enacted,  local  troops  were 
enlisted,  and  other  means  of  mutual  defence  were 
resorted  to,  being  forced  on  those  who  dreaded  the 
incursions  of  the  ruthless  robber;  they  were  then 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  order,  and  to  carry 
on  their  avocations  in  security ;  they  thus  acquired 
the  means  of  enriching  themselves,  while  the  occupiers 
of  the  land,  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil^  were  languish- 
ing in  poverty  J  or  pining  in  servitude. 

The  supetior  comforts  to  be  procured  and  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  inspired  the 
labourers  of  the  agricultural  districts  with  a  desire  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  their 
domain  lords,  and  to  participate  in  the  comforts  to 
be  enjoyed  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  By  these 
means,  probably,  and  by  the  hardships  of  servitude, 
inflicted  on  the  agricultural  population  by  the  barons, 
and  under  themi  their  tenants,  the  manufacturing 
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towns  were  constantly  enlarging  in  size,  augmenting 
in  importance,  and  increasing  in  population ;  and  agri- 
cultural labourers  are,  for  the  first  time,  mentioned  as 
a  distinct  class,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  legis- 
lature :  this  act  was  passed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,  in  the  year  1350 ;  whose  regu- 
lations, however  unjust  and  impolitic,  afford  at  least 
important  information,  that  labourers  in  husbandry, 
as  well  as  operatives  on  the  loom,  equally  worked  for 
hire,  and  were  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  labouring  papulation^  being  freed  from  the 
fetters  of  their  local  tyrants,  began  to  taste  and  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  liberty,  which  were  fostered  by  the 
rapid  improvements  now  making  in  useful  manu- 
fiactures,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  nurtured 
and  cherished  by  the  ever-humanizing  beams  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Commerce  now  began  to  reward 
her  favourites  with  riches  and  abundance;  and  luxuries^ 
as  the  natural  concomitants  of  wealth,  were  indulged 
in  by  her  pampered  votaries  :  thus,  the  improvements 
in  manufactures  led  to  a  salutary  revolution  in  the 
manners  of  the  great  feudal  barons,  and,  through 
them,  to  their  tenantry,  and  to  the  subordinate  gra- 
dations of  the  community.  Instead  of  squandering 
immense  sums  in  the  maintenance  of  a  host  of  depend- 
ants, those  sums  were  expended  in  the  production  of 
works  of  arts,  commerce,  and  manufacture ;  so  the 
barons  became  the  best  customers  of  the  manufacturing 
population,  and  indirectly,  the  means  of  their  flourish' 

ing.    For  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  diamond  buckles, 
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they  would  lay  out  as  much  money  as  they  used  to 
expend  in  the  maintenance  of  at  least  a  thousand  men 
for  a  year ;  and  with  it,  the  weight  and  authority 
which  such  a  command  and  vassalage  would  give.* 

Personal  vanity  was  not,  however,  the  only  cause 
which  prompted  the  feudal  lords  to  change  their 
ancient  habits  and  former  modes  of  pompous  display, 
it  was  the  desire  of  personal  comfort^  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  social  habits,  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of 
luxurious  delicacies ;  these  combined  to  induce  these 
barons  to  allow  their  vassals  to  quit  their  livery  for  the 
independence  of  trade ;  as  they  would  then  have  so 
much  more  of  their  incomes  to  bestow  in  such  lauda- 
ble gratifications.  The  baron,  by  dismissing  one  half 
of  his  usual  retinue,  could  purchase  the  means  of  mul- 
tiplying his  comforts :  — he  could  clothe  himself  and  his 
family  in  fine  woollen  cloth,  or  the  finer  linen  ;  instead 
of  habiting  himself  as  his  ancestors  were  accustomed 
to  be  clad,  in  a  coarse  canvass  jacket,  and  a  leathern 
jerkin  :  his  lands  might  be  enriched  with  the  fruitful 
garden,  in  which  might  be  grown  all  the  improved 
roots  and  fruits  of  horticulture,  as  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  isle :  and  by  it,  he  could  make  a  dreary 
and  isolated  castle  more  comfortable  for  its  recipients 
and  inmates, — substituting  warm  hangings  for  the 
cold  bare  stone  wall,  whose  roughness,  and  inhospi- 
table appearance,  were  only  covered  by  a  thick  coat 
of  whitewash ;  and,  instead  of  the  turreted  opening 
to  emit  light,  would  be  exhibited  a  glazed  latticed 
window,  with  its  comforts  and  conveniencies. 

•  WeaUhofNatum9,h,'m,c.i. 
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CHAP.  Ill, 

CITIL   WAR  INJURIOUS  TO  80CIBTT. 

Elbcti  of  intectine  war  on  the  labourixig  popolation—lU  advantages  to  the 
Angio-Saxonfl^-Paoperum  daring  the  reign  of  Edward  III.>> Destitution  of 
the  poor  reliefed  by  the  roling  monarch  >-E(RM;t8  of  a  andden  freedom  from 
vassalage— The  prosperity  of  the  woollen  trade— Caase  of  its  prosperity  or 
decay. 

In  tracing  society  through  its  various  gradations, 
80  as  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  causes  of  desti- 
tution and  misery  which  have  in  various  ages  been 
the  lot  of  a  great  portion  of  our  island,  it  will  be 
indispensable  to  glance,  for  a  few  moments,  at  the 
^Gects  of  intestine  wars :  sometimes  these  have  been 
between  rivals  for  the  crown,  and,  at  other  times, 
between  different  barons,  with  all  their  feudal  depend- 
nts,  to  decide  some  hostile  quarrel,  or  to  gratify  some 
fiBivourite  passion. 

These  intestine  quarrels  have  been  generally  carried 
on  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry ;  and  however  the  opposing 
chiefs  may  have  been  affected  by  the  result,  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  with  lamenting  widows,  and  sorrowing 
children,  would  naturally  be  among  the  universal 
sufferers,  and  they  must  have  required  either  the 
voluntary  aid  of  charity,  or  the  compulsory  assistance 
of  the  more  affluent,  to  sustain  their  miserable  exist- 
ence, and  to  mitigate  their  pining  misery. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  the  king- 
dom, and  expelled  the  Saxons  from  the  throne,  his 
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revolution  caused  great  misery  and  desolation  to  the 
unfortunate  relics  of  both  the  vanquished  and  the 
victors,  while  the  universal  confiscation  of  the  lands 
of  all  the  heretofore  possessors  of  them,  at  that  time, 
and  the  bestowment  of  them  on  his  peculiar  favourites 
and  adventurous  followers,  must  have  been  attended 
with  similar  results  to  those  who  were  dispossessed. 
But  these  changes  in  the  altered  situations  of  adverse 
parties,  however  much  they  were  felt  by  those  con- 
cerned, must  have  been  trifling,  if  compared  with  the 
universal  misery  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants,  by  the 
perpetual  continuance  of  civil  wars. 

The  family  rupture  of  the  sons  of  William  I.,  for 
the  maintaining,  or  procuring,  the  ascendancy  of  the 
kingdom,  between  Robert  and  William,  who  were 
each  joined  by  the  respective  barons  of  Normandy  and 
England,  was  injurious  to  their  followers  and  depend- 
ants. The  barons,  who  followed  them,  were  again 
assisted  by  the  vassals  of  the  respective  baronies, 
fiefs,  and  governments.  Yet,  these  international 
broils  upon  the  whole,  were  beneficial  to  the  liberty 
of  a  certain  class  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  had  been 
80  suddenly  deprived  of  their  ill-gotten  lands  and 
fiefdoms,  inasmuch,  as  William  was  obliged  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  native  inhabitants  to  protect 
himself  from  his  brother  s  attacks,  who  was  not  only 
aided  in  his  enterprize  by  the  Normans,  over  whom 
he  reigned,  and  who  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by 
the  conquest  of  the  island,  but  by  his  uncle  OdOy 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
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privateers,  to  molest  his  other  nephew,  William; 
while  he  assisted  the  inactive  Robert  in  an  enterprize 
for  which  he  himself  was  totally  unfit. 

But  the  effects  of  civil  commotions  on  a  community, 
may  be  readily  traced,  by  reviewing  the  manner  in 
which  this  offensive  and  defensive  warfare  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  two  brothers. 

William,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  tottering  cause, 
was  obliged  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  barons  whom 
his  father  William,  at  the  conquest,  had  dispossessed 
of  their  long  held  possessions — of  those  few  men,  who 
had  influence  over  the  national  resources,  and  who 
had  survived  the  slow  and  wasting  conquest,— he 
promised,  as  a  reward  for  their  assistance,  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  protection  of  their  ancient  laws 
and  customs, — that  they  should  have  the  privilege  of 
hunting  in  their  favourite  forests,  as  their  fathers  had 
enjoyed, — and  that  he  would  relieve  them  from  many 
of  the  imposts  and  odious  tributes  his  father  had  im- 
posed. These  flattering  promises  were  but  indifferently 
kept ;  but  the  English  people  benefitted  somewhat  by 
the  king^s  emergencies,  and  commenced,  from  this 
moment,  an  improvement  in  condition  and  considera- 
tion, which  continued,  progressively,  to  increase  under 
his  successors. — *' Contested  titles,  and  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, obliged  Rufus,  and  his  successors,  to  make 
concessions  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  so  much  sur- 
passed the  conquering  nation  in  numbers  ;  and  these 
immediate  sources  of  terrible  evils  to  England, 
became  the  causes  of  its  final  deliverance." 
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Flattered  by  his  confidence,  the  barons,  who  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  him,  zealously  promoted 
his  designs ;  and  when  Rufus  proclaimed  the  banner 
of  war,  which  was, — **  Let  every  man,  who  is  not  a 
man  of  nothing,  whether  he  live  in  burgh,  or  out  of 
burgh, leave  his  house  and  come," — there  came  thirty 
thousand  Englishmen  to  the  place  appointed  for  the 
muster.  This  warfare,  although  advantageous  to  the 
troops  of  Rufus,  must  have  been  the  cause  of  misery 
and  destitution  to  the  friends,  dependants,  and 
families;  of  the  contending  parties.  The  lands  must 
have  remained  uncultivated,  when  the  tillers  thereof 
were  obliged  to  follow  their  feudal  lord  to  the  battle, 
while  women  must  have  been  left  widows,  and  chil- 
dren fatherless,  by  means  of  such  unnatural  war- 
fare :  and  a  large  portion  of  the  country  would  be 
overrun  by  robbers,  who  would  spoil  and  destroy 
what  they  could  not  carry  off,  and  thus  leave  the 
poor  unprotected  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion :  hence  would  arise  famines^  and  its  concomi- 
tants,— disease  and  desolation,-rand  death  would 
gradually  free  the  sufferers  from  their  miseries  :  and 
such  effects  as  these,  must  generally  follow  intestine 
wars  and  disputed  titles  :  while  the  arts,  sciences, 
commerce,  and  increased  manufacture,  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  are  nourished  only 
by  internal  and  external  peace.  And  where  such  pros- 
perity does  not  exist  under  such  favourable  circum- 
stance, its  causes  may  be  traced  to  bad  legislation. 
Such  like  must  have  been  the  destitution  caused  by 
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internal  warfare, — misery  must  have  been  predomi- 
nant, and  beggary  the  lot  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  so  that  the  legislature  were  compelled  to 
enact  stringent  laws,  to  endeavour  to  lessen  its  general 
adoption.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  legislators 
shut  their  eyes  for  a  long  time  against  this  growing 
evil  state   of  things ;    but,    at  length,*    the   rulers 
were  obliged  to  pass  a  law,  which  enacted,  that  ^^  beg- 
gars, and  persons  impotent  to  serve,  shall  abide  in 
the  cities  or  towns  where  they  be  dwelling  at  the  time 
of  the  proclamation  of  this  statute,  and  if  the  people 
of  the  said  cities  or  towns  will  not,  or  cannot,  suffice 
to  maintain  them,  then  the  said  beggars  shall   tak  3 
them  to  other  towns,  within  the  hundred  or  rape,  or 
wapentake,   or  to  the  towns  where  they  were  born, 
within  forty  days  after  the  said  proclamation  mad(^ 
and  there  shall  continually  abide  during  their  lives/' 
By  this,  it  appears,  that  poverty  and  its  concomitant, 
pauperism,   had  so  far  been  predominant  among  a 
large  class  of  the  community,  that  they  became  so 
troublesome  to  the  more  fortunate  classes,   among 
which  we  must  notice  the  legislators,  that  such  strin- 
gent acts  could  only  be  called  into  existence  by  the 
powerful  claims  that  poverty   and  destitution   had 

made. 

But  in  the  same  statute,  we  have  a  convincing 
proof,  by  one  of  its  succeeding  enactments,  in  what 
light  this  destitute  class  was  looked  on  by  the  legis- 

•  Edward  m. 

No.  2.  O 
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lators, — it  is  ordered,  "  that  the  sheriffs,  mayors, 
bailiffs,  and  keepers  of  goals,  shall  be  holden  and 
charged  to  receive,  the  said  servants,  labourers,  beg- 
gars, and  vagabonds,  and  to  keep  them  in  prison, 
without  letting  to  mainprize  or  in  bail,  and  without 
fee,  or  any  other  thing  taking  of  themselves,  or  by 
any  other,  so  long  as  they  may  be  so  imprisonedi  or 
at  their  entry,  or  at  their  going  forth."  But  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  prevent  poverty  by  legislation,  or  to 
fill  a  hungry  belly  by  acts  of  parliament,  we  find  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  dependent  on  the  more 
fortunate  classes  for  their  daily  subsistence. 

Historians  assert,  that  the  ruling  monarch  distri- 
buted daily,  by  his  agents,  large  sums,  in  private 
alms,  for  the  support  of  the  poor  :  it  is  also  said,  from 
the  same  authority,  that  the  festivals  of  particular 
saints,  were  honored  by  feasting  many  thousands  of 
the  poor,  at  the  expense  of  the  monastic  authorities. 
Among  the  clong  rolls,  still  extant,  in  addition  to 
many  subjects  of  a  similar  nature,  are  recorded  : — * 
•^Thatatthe  commencement  of  the  newyear,  the  king's 
treasurer  is  commanded  to  cause  15,000  poor  persons 
to  be  fed  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  on  the  day  of 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  and  to  cause  1500  wax 
tapers  to  be  made,  and  placed  in  St.  Paul's  church, 
London,  on  the  same  occasion."  In  the  succeeding 
month,  the  same  treasurer  is  ordered  to  give  direc- 
tions for  feeding  as  many  persons  as  can  enter  the 

•  Henry  III.  a.  d.  1244. 
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great  or  lesser  hall,  at  Westminster,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Joan,  the  king's  sister,  formerly  Queen  of  Scot- 
land; and  in  December,  6000  poor  persons  are  ordered 
to  be  fed  at  Westminster,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Circum- 
cision :  with  a  considerate  view  of  being  provided 
with  food  at  such  a  very  inclement  season  :  and  it  is 
particularly  noted,  that  all  the  aged  and  infirm  should 
be  fed  in  the  great  and  lesser  hall—  the  less  infirm 
and  the  middle  aged,  in  the  king's  chamber,  and  the 
children,  in  the  queen's  chamber. 

The  kitchens  of  the  nobility,  who  had  such  a  large 
number  of  retainers  to  feed  daily,  were  of  very  great 
dimensions.  There  is  an  account  of  an  order,  dated 
April  19,  1206,  commanding  Hugh  de  Neville  to 
have  the  king's  kitchen,  at  Clarendon,  roofed  with 
shingles,  and  to  cause  two  new  kitchens  to  be  erected, 
one  at  Marlborough,  and  the  other  at  Lugarshall,  to 
dress  the  royal  dinners  in ;  and  it  is  particularly 
directed,  that  each  kitchen  should  be  provided  with 
furnaces  sufficiently  large  to  roast  two  or  three  oxen 
at  once.  Such  feasting  reminds  one  of  an  account 
related  by  Richardson,  in  his  Notes  on  the  American 
Indians:  that  they  feasted  on  venison  for  several 
days,  and  then  fasted,  perhaps  for  a  much  longer 
period,  until  they  could  procure  another  such  repast  ; 
in  the  interim,  living  on  the  roots  of  trees,  wild  berries, 
or  any  thing  eatable  they  could  procure. 

We  can  trace,  very  readily,  from  such  a  sentence 
as  this,  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  our  island,  in  the  thirteenth  century*— they 
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must,  in  a  great  measure,  have  he^n  free  from  serf - 
dom,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  dependant  on 
the  soil  where  they  were  born,  for  a  subsistence.  A 
large  number  of  the  population,  particularly  agricul- 
tural labourers,  must  have  gone  from  the  soils  on 
which  they  were  born,  and  on  which  their  forefathers 
had  lived,  into  the  large  towns,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  greater  personal  freedom,  or  for  earn- 
ing more  wages  as  operatives,  than  as  tillers  of  the 
soil :  inasmuch,  as  the  woollen  trade,  with  other  pro- 
fitable sources  of  labour,  were  more  abundant  in  cor- 
porate and  other  towns,  than  in  the  surrounding 
country  :*  and  there  flourished,  unless  work  in  par- 

*  Oar  woollen  mannfactiires  must  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  teazle  in  their  work,  which  was  now  introduced  from  Flan- 
ders ;-*at  about  this  period,  (Edward  III.)  tlie  exportation  of  wool  was 
prohibited,  and  the  wearing  of  cloth  bj  the  natives,  of  any  other  than  of 
English  manufacture,  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  legislature.  Flemish 
artizans  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  this  country,  and  to  carry  on  their  trade 
with  liberty,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  law  :^a  regular  market  or  fair 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods  was  established,  and  the  tuckers,  or  woollen  weavers, 
became  an  incorporated  body— certain  towns  furnished  particular  coloured 
cloths  '."Kendal  was  remarkable  for  its  green— Coventry,  its  blue— Bristol  its 
red.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  cultivation  of  the  teazle  in  this 
country,— they  are  now  extensively  cultivated  in  some  of  the  strong  day  lands 
of  Wilts,  Essex,  Gloucester,  and  Somersetshire— in  which  last  county  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  grown  at  a  much  earlier  period,  than  in  the  other 
counties.  The  cultivation  of  this  thistle,  as  an  article  of  remuneration,  is  not 
very  general  in  our  day,  as  the  success  of  a  crop  is  very  precarious,  and  is 
attended  ydih  a  great  deal  of  labour ;  the  more  industrious  and  thrifty  of  cottage 
labourers  generally  are  the  growers,  and  as  the  price  varies  from  £A  to  jf22 
the  pack,  it  becomes  an  article  of  culture  worthy  their  attention.  They  are 
generally  imported,  either  from  Holland  or  France,  when  the  price  is  high  in 
our  own  country"— and  is  one  of  the  rare  indigenous  productions  of  the  island 
which  is  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  To  supply  a  substitute  has  been 
attempted  various  times,  without  svlgc^bb  \  so  that  their  use  is  indispeiifable  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 
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ticular  lines  became  scarce,  either  from  a  want  of 
money  in  the  other  portions  of  the  community  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary,  artificial,  or  elegant  parts  of 
dress  or  furniture ;    or  from  a  want  of  having  an 
export  market,    where   the  superabundant  articles 
might  be  disposed  of.     And  this  general  maxim  will 
apply  now, — when  customers  cannot  be  procured  to 
purchase  the  articles  of  dress,  of  furniture,  of  real 
want,  of  imaginary  desire,  of  fashionable  necessity, 
or  of  attractive  elegance,  as  fast  as  the  operative  can 
manufacture  them — then  will  a  necessary  stagnation 
of  trade  commence — the  mechanic  will  begin  to  want 
employment — the  artizan  will  in  vain  seek  for  labour, 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  the  purchasers  are^ 
who  are  unable  to  pay,  the  longer  period  they  are 
obliged  to  go  without  the  manufactured  articles  they 
want,  or  the  longer  the  export  market  is  shut  out 
against  the  manufacturer,  or  so  long  as  other  manu- 
facturers can  be  found  who  can  and  will  supply  that 
foreign  market  at  a  cheaper  rate,  or  with  a  better 
article  for  the  same  price,  the  greater  and  more  appall- 
ing will  be  the  distress  which  the  suffering  manufac- 
turers of  those  particular  species  of  articles  will  expe- 
rience ;  and  this  will  extend,  if  not  remedied,  to  other 
classes,   like  fire  extends  on  a  train  of  gunpowder — 
which,  when  its  end  is  just  ignited,  the  whole  will 
soon  be  in  one  continual  blaze. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

■TATS  OP  fOCIETT  DURIIfO  THS  THIRTSBITTB  GBHTVBT. 

State  of  the  poor  in  the  fourteenth  centory — Power  of  the  Pope^Agrarian 
popolation  repair  to  the  towne— Iti  effectg— Piieaao"  Periecction  of  the 
Jewa— Acts  of  Parliamentf  to  prevent  the  rise  of  wages:— to  prohibit 
laboDren  from  going  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  :^to  regulate 
drem. 

But  that  the  poor  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and, 
indeed,  not  only  of  that  period,  but  of  the  periods 
succeeding  it,  were  in  a  very  deplorable  condition, 
may  be  proved  from  a  variety  of  sources :  we  have 
seen,  that  large  portions  of  the  destitute  were  fre- 
quently fed  by  order  of  the  reigning  monarchs  :  these 
amounted  to  as  many  as  10,000  daily ;  but  it  need  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  distribution  of  provisions, 
or  providing  individuals  with  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing food,  (money)  among  the  destitute  classes,  is,  at 
best,  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  mode  of 
relief.  At  this  early  period,  and  for  centuries  after, 
the  monastic  revenues  were  liberally  distributed  to 
the  necessitous;  and  as  these  hospitable  buildings 
were  extended  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  we  may  venture  to  judge,  if  history  were  silent 
on  the  subject,  that  the  destitution  of  the  labouring 
classes  must  have  been  excessive,  as  they  required  such 
extensive  benevolence  to  supply  their  wants. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  no  country  in 
Europe  were  the  exactions  and  encroachments  of  the 
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Roman  clergy  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
were  in  this  island,  although  they  distributed  €l  por- 
tion of  their  ill-gotten  treasure  in  feeding  the  destitute. 
The  good  nature  of  the  people,  and  something,  per- 
haps, of  a  turn  for  superstition*  in  their  temper  and 
habits,  the  relics  of  which  even  obtain,  in  our  own  day, 
concurred  with  the  political  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, in  making  England  the  great  field  of  papal  impo- 
sition and  plunder. 

Throughout  this  century,  the  bishoprics  were 
filled  either  by  the  direct  nomination  of  the  Pope,  or, 
what  was  equally  equivalent,  by  his  arbitration,  in 
the  case  of  a  disputed  election.  The  course  that  was 
taken  by  him  in  such  matters,  may  be  properly  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  the  succession  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury — the  greatest  papal  dignitary 
in  the  realm.  On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Langdon, 
the  chapter  choose,  as  his  successor,  one  of  their  own 
number,  Walter  de  Hemesham ;  but  both  the  then 

*  The  agriicnltore  of  this  period  was  in  a  very  deplorable  state :  snperstitioii 
operated  on  the  fanner,  so  that  be  would  not  sow  his  seeds  on  certain  unlnck  j 
days— ancient  ridicnlous  customs,  omens,  and  prognostics,  were  generally  oh- 
lerved,  which  the  most  favonrable  weather  conld  not  induce  them  to  forego  :— 
the  implements  of  hosbandry  also  were  generally  inefficient  for  good  farming 
operalians,  henoe,  indifferent  crops  were  the  result,  frequently  not  more  than  six 
bushels  an  acre  :^at  this  day,  a  horse-shoe  may,  in  some  farm-houses,  be  seen 
naikd  to  the  Untel,  to  preserre  the  inmates  from  the  incursions  of  the  pixies,  who 
were  fancied  sprights,  which  tradition,  and  probably  priestcraft,  had  endued 
with  supematoral  power  to  do  injury.  Columella,  a  celebrated  writer  on  hus- 
bandry, speaking  of  this  period,  says—**  The  best  receipt  against  the  depredation 
of  the  weateU  ^^  At  the  change  of  the  moon,  pull  your  beans  before  day-light 
when  perfectlj  dry  before  the  moon  is  full— thrash  them,  and  the  seed  laid  up  in 
the  granary  will  raHer  no  damage  from  the  wearel." 
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king,*  and  the  bishops  of  the  province,  having 
appealed  to  the  Pope  against  the  decision,  this  pon- 
tiff annulled  ity  and  appointed  Richard  de  Grand,  of 
Weatherstead,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  to  be  Arch- 
bishop. It  is  said,  by  historians,  that  three  successive 
elections  were  set  aside  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  who 
compelled  not  only  the  chapter,  but  the  king,  to 
ratify  the  election  of  his  choice.  Another  remarkable 
interference  is  recorded,  that  when  Boniface  died,  in 
1270,  William  Chillenden,  their  sub-prior,  was  elected 
by  their  chapter,  but  the  Pope  disannulled  their  elec- 
tion of  that  individual,  and  nominated  Robert  Kir- 
warby,  and  he  became  Archbishop.  The  right  of 
nominating  to  inferior  benefices,  was  seized  in  a  more 
flagrant  manner.  The  Pope  carried  his  authority  so 
far  at  last,  as  even  to  nominate  Italian  priests  to  the 
lucrative  benefice  of  England,  and  these  resided  in 
Italy,  and  a  large  portion  of  their  revenues  was  drawn 
from  the  monastic  lands  of  this  kingdom  : — one  of 
them  is  recorded  to  have  drawn  as  much  as  seventy 
thousand  marks  yearly  from  the  empire — a  sum,  at 
that  time,  greater  than  the  entire  revenues  of  the 
reigning  monarch  :  and  the  abitse  of  this  power  was 
not  only  in  giving  the  revenues  of  the  monastic  lands 
to  a  foreigner,  and  abstracting  them  from  the  king- 
dom, but  it  sometimes  occurred,  that  one  individual 
would  be  possessed  of  as  many  as  sixty  or  seventy 
livings.     And  the  effect  of  this  evil,  was  not  only  in 

•  Henry  11. 
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keeping  from  the  natives  the  enjoyment  of  these  church 
livings,  but  when  they  were  so  taken^  the  necemtous 
poor  were  deprived  of  their  alms,  and  the  parishes, 
in  which  these  livings  were  so  appropriated,  were 
deficient  of  that  spiritual  consolation  these  benefices 
were  originally  designed  to  impart. 

The  Pope's  authority  seems,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, to  have  been  so  absolute,  that  even  kings  and 
emperors  were  alike  under  its  domination ;  and  this  was 
a  source  of  increasing  wealth  to  the  reigning  pontiff, 
as  new  monasteries  and  abbeys  were  continually  in  a 
course  of  erection,  or  additions  made  to  those  then  in 
existence,  by  the  gifts  and  bequests  of  the  pious,  to 
the  landed  property  of  the  clergy.  A  law  to  prevent 
landed  proprietors  from  bequeathing  their  estates  to 
the  nunneries,  was  now  passed,  and  a  restraint  was 
put  somewhat  upon  the  disposition  of  the  rich,  to 
bestow  their  lands  on  the  church. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  clergy  were  in  pos- 
session of  half  the  lands  of  the  kingdom :  on  which 
they  erected  churches,  abbeys,  and  nunneries  :  while 
the  landed  proprietors  built  castles  and  mansions  in 
great  profusion, — and  these  must  have  given  employ- 
ment to  the  handicraftsmen  and  artificers  of  every 
description,  who  must  have  benefitted,  as  well  as  the 
labourers  who  assisted  them :  this  may  have  been 
the  first  cause  of  enticing  the  agricultural  labourers 
out  of  their  districts  into  the  adjacent  towns,  where, 
being  crowded  together,  and  not  having  suflSicient 

clothing,  or  by  living  differently  from  what  they  had 
JVo.  2.  H 
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been  accustomed  to,  would  be  likely  to  produce  epi- 
demic diseases.  Hence,  we  have  it  recorded,  that  a 
great  plague  visited  the  island  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Historians  assert,  that  its  fii-st 
appearance  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  and  was 
similar,  both  in  its  deadly  effects,  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  its  devastating  ravages  were  committed, 
to  the  Asiatic  cholera,  whose  dreadful  effects  were 
experienced  by  this  nation  a  few  years  since.  After 
ravaging  northern  Asia,  it  proceeded  with  its  deadly 
effects  to  northern  Russia,  from  which  it  travelled 
southerly  into  Europe  : — it  then  passed  across  central 
Asia,  by  the  Caraccas,  from  China,  until  it  reached 
the  Black  Sea, — it  desolated  the  borders  of  that  large 
sea,  and  was  conveyed,  by  ships,  to  Constantinople, 
the  centre  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Africa.  It  was  felt  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
France,  where  it  committed  dreadful  depredations, 
passing  through  France,  from  Marseilles,  to  Calais, 
through  England,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Its 
attacks  were  so  sudden  and  so  violent,  that  it  destroyed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Europe, — Eng- 
land suffered  very  severely,  losing,  according  to  some 
historians,  half  its  population.  Dr.  Mead  says,  the 
population  of  the  island  was  reduced  to  2,500,000. 
The  pestilence  raged  very  fatally  in  France,  particu- 
larly in  Avignon,  the  seat  of  the  papal  dominion  in 
that  kingdom — some,  who  were  attacked  by  it,  fell 
down  and  expired  instantaneously,  as  if  struck  by  an 
electric  shock — few  survived  until  the  third  day ; 
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whenever  any  one  felt  attacked  by  its  virulent  tumour, 
he  gave  up  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  only  sought 
those  consolations  which  religion  can  afford.  The 
priest  was  sent  for,  and  absolution  obtained  ;  and  the 
poor  sufferer,  having  his  mind  composed  by  religious 
resignation,  gave  himself  up  into  the  arms  of  death, 
and  was  soon  released  from  his  misery.  Vessels  were 
seen  at  sea  floating  before  the  wind,  having  no  living 
soul  on  board — for  all  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
destroying  pestilence. 

The  blasphemous  arrogance  of  the  then  Pope, 
Clement  VI.,  might,  at  this  period,  be  a  subject  of 
doubt,  were  not  the  fact  attested  by  credible  historians ; 
he  is  said,  by  them,  to  have  issued  a  bull,  declaring 
that  God  had  given  him  the  whole  empire  of  heaven 
and  earth — and  that  he  delegated  this  power  to  his 
priesthood. 

The  moral  effects  of  this  destructive  malady,  called 

the  black  pestilence,  may  be  readily  traced  by  its 

operations  on  the  passions  of  mankind—  selfishness, 

superstition,  and  fanatical  excesses,  were  predominant 

in  their  minds ;  some  ascribed  the  cause  of  this  scourge 

to  poison — others  vented  their  spleen  against  their 

fellow-creatures.     The  jews  became  particularly  the 

object  of  general  detestation :  this  might  probably 

arise  from  their  not  associating  with  the  natives,  or 

by  their  keeping  themselves  as  a  separate  community, 

or,  more  probably,  from  their  great  riches,  as  they 

were,  at  that  period,  the  most  wealthy  class  in  the 

community ;  thousands  of  these  unfortunate  beings 

h2 
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were  exiled  from  the  lands  in  which  they  had  resided 
all  their  lives, — others  were  tortured,  condemned, 
and  burnt,  frequently  without  a  trial,  and  their  wealth 
seized  on  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  power.  Twelve 
thousand  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers  were  burnt  at 
Mayenne,  in  France,  in  a  retreat,  into  which  they 
had  fled :  they  were  pursued  by  the  people,  the 
magistrates,  and  even  by  the  feudal  lords — and  by 
royalty  itself.  And  in  no  part  of  Europe  was  an  asy- 
lum offered  them,  except  in  Lithuania,  where  Casimer 
the  Great  granted  them  his  protection  :  and  this  will 
account  for  the  greater  number  of  jews  which  are 
found  in  Poland,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
at  this  day. 

This  devastating  pestilence,  uiK)n  the  whole,  was 
favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes, 
inasmuch,  as  those  who  had  escaped  the  devouring 
pestilence,  were  insufficient  to  discharge  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life ;  and  to  prevent  the  rise  of  wages  above 
what  the  employer  could  afford  to  pay,  an  act  of  the 
legislature  was  passed,  called  The  Statute  of  the 
Labourers,  which,  among  other  clauses,  enacted, 
**  That  every  man  who  laboured  should  be  paid  double 
the  usual  wage^  allowed  five  years  before,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  lords  and  commons :"  it  then  pro- 
vided, '^  that  in  future,  porters,  ploughmen,  plough- 
drivers,  shepherds,  swineherds,  and  other  servants, 
should  be  content  with  such  liveries,  and  wages,  as 
they  received  two  or  three  years  before ;  and  that  in 
districts  where  they  had  been  paid  in  corn,  they  should 
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receive  com  or  money,  at  the  rate  of  tenpence  a 
bashel,  at  the  option  of  their  employers ;  they  were 
to  be  hired  by  the  year,  and  other  accustomed  periods, 
and  not  by  the  day ;  weeders  and  haymakers  were 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  penny,  mowers,  five- 
pence  per  acre,  or  fivepence  per  day ;  reapers,  during 
the  first  week  in  Angust,  twopence  per  day,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  end  of  the  month,  threepence  per 
day,  without  diet  or  other  perquisites."  Labourers  of 
this  description  were  enjoined  to  carry  their  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  openly  in  their  hands  to  market 
towns ;  and  to  apply  for  hire  in  a  public  quarter  of 
the  town. 

By  looking  at  the  clauses  of  this  act  of  parliament, 
we  can  very  readily  form  an  opinion  of  the  state  of 
the  labouring  agricultural  classes  at  this  period.  Such 
an  unjust  interference  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
with  the  poor  man's  capital,  his  labaur^  might  very 
naturally  raise  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  its 
highest  pitch :  but  not  only  was  it  enacted,  that  agri- 
cultural labourers  should  not  sell  their  own  labour  to 
the  highest  bidder,  but  even  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  to  regulate  their  dress^  and  even  their  diet : 
and  further  than  this,  to  prevent  them  from  removing 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  without  the 
sanction  of  magistrates,  who  had  also  the  power, 
deputed  to  them  by  the  same  authority,  of  altering  or 
regulating  the  wages  of  the  labourer.  An  act  was 
passed,  about  this  time,  to  prevent  artificers  and  ser- 
fants  with  being  provided,  more  than  ouce  a  day^  with 
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meat  and  fish,  or  the  waste  of  other  victuals,  as  milk 
and  cheese,  according  to  their  station ;  and  that  they 
should  wear  cloth,  of  which  the  whole  piece  did  not 
cost  more  than  twelve  pence  per  yard.  The  cloth  of 
yeomen  and  tradesmen  was  not  to  cost  more  than  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  yard.  Carters,  ploughmen^ 
ox-herds,  shepherds,  and  all  other  persons  employed 
in  husbandry,  were  to  use  no  other  kind  of  cloth  but 
that  called  black  russet,  twelve  pence  per  yard. 
Clothiers  were  commanded  to  manufacture  the  neces- 
sary kinds  of  cloth,  and  tradesmen  to  keep  a  sufiBcient 
stock  upon  hand,  at  the  established  legal  price. 

It  can  readily  be  inferred,  from  this  description  of 
the  then  legislative  enactments,  that  the  aristocratic 
barons^  combined  with  the  rich  commoners^  were  united 
in  endeavouring  to  keep  down  the  growing  spirit  of 
freedom,  which  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  breasts 
of  the  labouring  classes ;  hence,  we  can  form  a  suffi- 
cient and  reasonable  opinion  of  the  causes  of  those 
insurrections  which  took  place  among  those  classes 
against  their  despotic  and  arbitrary  rulers. 
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CHAP.  V. 

TBS  MAIfUPACTURINO   MARKET. 

The  legislatDre  attempt  to  regulate  the  maxmfactaring  market^The  folly  and 
injnstioe  of  sncli  enactments— Bent  never  subject  to  legislation—The  more 
food  ii  attempted  to  be  regolated  bj  aets  of  parliament,  the  dearer  it  becomes 
— Disaolution  of  the  monasteries— The  moral  and  social  effects  of  their  disso- 
Intion. 

The  legislature  not  only  passed  laws  to  regulate 
the  price  of  labour,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter,  but  they  actually  endeavoured »  by  their  acts 
of  parliament,  to  regulate  the  manufacturing  market. 
In  1307,  Edward  issued  an  order,  prohibiting  either 
coined  money  or  bullion,  to  be  carried  out  of  the  king- 
dom on  any  account.     The  merchants,  therefore,  who 
came  from  other  countries,  were  now  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  either  directly  bartering  their  commodi- 
ties for  the  produce  of  the  kingdom,  or,  if  they  sold 
their  articles  for  money,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
were  necessitated  to  invest  the  amount  in  other  goods 
before  they  could  be  permitted  to  return  home.   This 
was  a  restriction  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  every  com- 
mercial principle,  that  it  could  not  be  rigidly  main- 
tained :  for  the  very  year  succeeding  its  promulgation, 
an  exemption  from  it  was  acceded  to  the  merchants 
of  France ;  and  similar  relaxations  were  afterwards 
permitted  in  other  cases.     But,  although  it  could  not, 
from  its  nature,  be  rigidly  enforced,  it  remained  on 
the  statute  book  as  one  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
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repeated  attempts  were  made  to  secure  its  observance. 
The  ignorance  and  misconception,  from  which  such 
legislative  acts  emanated,  are  exhibited  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  by  the  fact,  that  although  the  exporta- 
tion of  money  and  bullion  was  not  allowed,  the  remit- 
tance, by  bills  of  exchange,  was  not  prohibited.  It 
was  not,  however,  very  strange,  that  the  evasion  of 
such  a  prohibitory  measure  should  not  be  immediately 
perceived  by  a  class  of  men  who  were  blind  to  all 
interests,  except  their  own .  Another  of  the  ridiculous 
measures  of  the  legislators  of  those  days,  was  to  fix 
the  standard  of  measure  for  the  length  of  every  piece 
of  cloth  imported  into  the  kingdom.  A  measurer  was 
appointed  by  the  king,  who  had  to  measure  the  pieces 
as  they  were  imported,  and  if  they  were  found  not 
of  the  specified  lengths,  they  were  forfeited  to  the 
monarch.  The  dimensions  fixed  for  striped  cloth, 
were  twenty-eight  yards  long,  by  six  quarters  wide  ; 
and  for  coloured  cloths,  twenty-six  yards  long,  by  six 
and  a  half  quarters  wide. 

A  regulation  for  a  standard  weight  and  measure 
was,  at  the  same  time,  adopted ;  and  this  could  not 
have  been  a  very  easy  task,  as  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  in  such  an  in&nt  state :  accordingly,  we  find, 
that  Henry  I.  ordered,  that  a  standard  ell,  or  yard, 
should  be  the  exact  length  of  his  arm— from  which, 
as  a  unit,  all  other  measures,  and  consequently  all 
weights,  might  be  very  readily  assimilated  and 
adjusted.  Another  ridiculous  act  was  passed  about 
this  time,  to  prevent  forestalling;  this  statute  con- 
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taios  the  following  impassioned  description  : — '^  But 
especially  be  it  commanded,  on  the  behalf  of  our  lord 
the  king,  that  no  forestaller  be  suffered  to  dwell  in 
any  town  which  is  an  open  oppressor  of  poor  people, 
and  of  all  the  commonality,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
whole  shire  and  country ;  which,  for  greediness  of 
his  private  gains,  doth  prevent  others  in  buying  grain, 
fish,  herring,  or  any  other  thing  to  be  sold,  coming 
by  land  or  water,  oppressing  the  poor,  and  deceiving 
the  rich ;  which  carrieth  away  such  things,  intending 
to  sell  them  more  dear ;  the  which  come  to  merchants, 
strangers  that  bring  merchandize,  offering  them  to 
buy ;  and  informing  them  that  their  goods  might  be 
clearer  sold  than  they  intended  to  sell,  and  a  whole 
town,  or  a  country,  is  deceived  by  such  craft  and 
subtlety.'* 

One  might  imagine,  by  such  an  act  as  this,  that 
the  legislators  thought  the  forestaller  purchased  the 
articles  of  the  producer,  either  entirely  for  his  own 
use,  or  for  destroying  them,  and  preventing  their 
being  brought  into  consumption  ;  it  seemed  to  have 
escaped  their  memory,  that  the  forestaller  bought  the 
produce  that  he  might  retail  it  again  at  a  profit  for 
himself,  or  that  he  might  retain  it  until  a  time  of 
greater  necessity  would  induce  him,  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  profit,  to  dispose  of  it  again,  which  is  the 
legitimate  object  of  all  commercial  transactions.  If 
persons  could  not  be  found  when  articles  are  abun- 
dant, and  consequently  cheap,  to  purchase  and  lay 

them  by  until  a  time  of  scarcity  arrived,  and  when 
No.  2.  I 
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they  were  necessarily  dearer,  frequent  famines  must 
arise  from  a  want  of  food,  and  many  articles  could 
only  be  procured  at  particular  seasons.  The  fore- 
staller  is  merely  the  Joseph,  who,  when  abundance 
crowns  the  land,  lays  by  the  superabundant  grain, 
that  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  his  father  Jacob  and  his 
brethren  may  not  starve,  but  have  a  sufficiency  of 
food.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  statutes 
against  regrating  and  forestalling,  were  only  repealed 
so  lately  as  the  12th  of  George  III. 

We  have  before  noticed,  that  the  legislature  at- 
tempted to  regulate  the  price  of  labour :  we  also  see 
they  have  attempted  to  controul  the  buyers,  and  to 
prevent  certain  individuals  from  trading  in  such  arti- 
cles as  their  inclination,  or  their  interests,  induced 
them ;  we  shall  now  show  that  they  actually  attempted, 
by  legislative  enactments,  to  fix  the  maximum  price  of 
commodities^ — but,  in  the  whole  statute  book,  we  can- 
not discover  they  ever  attempted  TO  FIX  THE  MAXIMUM 
PRICE  OF  RENTS.  An  act  was  passed  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said  in  the  preamble, 
of  relieving  the  people  from  the  pressure  of  a  severe 
famine — all  articles  of  food  were  not  to  be  retailed 
above  certain  prescribed  prices.  It  was  strangely 
forgotten,  that  the  evil  did  not  lie  in  the  high  price^ 
for  let  the  price  be  ever  so  high,  the  rich  could  always 
command  an  abundance^  while  the  necessitous  poor 
would  naturally  be  deprived  of  a  sufficient  quantity. 
It  was  soon  found,  that  food  became  more  difficult  to 
procure — the  more  its  price  was  attempted  to  be  regu- 
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lated  by  the  legislators ;  for  those  who  had  it  to  sell, 
and  could  not  obtain  for  it  a  remunerating  price, 
withheld  it,  rather  than  dispose  of  it  below  what  they 
considered  its  proper  value.  What  was  sold,  was  dis- 
posed of  clandestinely  at  a  price  which  violated  the 
law,  and  which  was  made  much  higher  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  by  the  trouble  and  risk  which 
the  illegality  of  the  transaction  involved  : — butchers* 
meat  disappeared  altogether — poultry,  an  article  of 
large  consumption  in  those  times,  became  nearly  as 
scarce  ;  grain  was  only  to  be  had  at  enormous  prices — 
the  growers  pretending  they  had  none  to  sell — but 
which  they  sold  privately  to  evade  the  law.  The 
result  was,  that  the  king  and  the  parliament  repealed 
the  law,  after  experience  had  taught  them  its  futility. 
But  the  destitution  of  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
must  have  been  in  a  very  deplorable  condition  about 
this  time,  inasmuch,  as  a  very  large  number  were 
obliged  to  subsist  entirely  by  charity.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  the  produce  of  the  monastic 
lands  was  considered  the  legitimate  right  of  the  desti- 
tute, and  that  the  Romish  clergy  distributed  their 
revenues  to  relieve  their  wants ;  and  in  addition  to 
these  eleemosynary  gifts,  the  head  officer,  or  tything- 
man,  of  every  parish,  was  compelled,  under  a  penalty 
of  twenty  shillings,  to  procure  the  collection  of  volun- 
tary or  charitable  alms,  that  none  of  the  poor  of  their 
parish  be  compelled  to  go  a  begging :  these  alms  were 
collected  on  Sundays,  holydays,  and  on  the  festivals 

of  saints.      *^  All  ministers,  in  their  collations,  bedding 
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of  the  beadsi  confessions,  and  at  the  making  of  wills, 
were  required  to  exhort,  move,  stir  and  provoke  the 
people,  to  be  liberal  in  contributions  towards  the  com- 
fort and  relief  of  the  poor,  impotent,  decrepid,  indi- 
gent, and  needy  people,  and  for  setting  and  keeping 
to  work  the  able  poor."  Certain  individuals  among 
the  poor  were  directed,  every  week,  to  go  round  the 
parish  and  collect  from  each  householder  his  broken 
meat  and  refuse  drink,  for  equal  distribution  amongst 
the  necessitous :  and  precautions  were  endeavoured 
to  be  taken  against  the  embezzlement  of  the  parochial 
alms  and  doles,  by  the  constables  and  churchwardens, 
by  an  infliction  of  fines  and  penalties  for  negligence. 
But  to  show  even  more  clearly  the  complete  destitu- 
tion of  the  rural  population^  an  act  of  parliament* 
divided  beggars  into  two  classes — the  aged  and  impo- 
tent— and  vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  who  would  not 
labour.  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered 
to  license  the  first  class  to  beg  within  certain  limits, 
which  they  were  bound  not  to  exceed,  for  fear  of 
punishment — their  names  were  regularly  registered, 
and  read,  and  certified  at  the  next  quarter  sessions 
after  their  registry.  Begging  without  a  license,  or 
without  the  precincts  assigned  by  magisterial  autho- 
rity, subjected  the  offender  to  imprisonment  in  the 
stocks  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  during  which 
time  he  was  to  be  fed  with  bread  and  water  only ; 
able-bodied  beggars,  called  vagabonds,  were  flogged 
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at  the  cart's  tail,  and  then  sworn  to  return  to  their 
place  of  birth,  or  to  the  place  in  which  they  had 
dwelt  during  the  last  three  years,  and  there  to  labour.* 
The  fierce  bigotry,  and  lustful  avaricious  disposi- 
tion of  Henry  VIII,  were,  no  doubt,  the  primary  causes 
which  operated  on  this  monarch's  mind,  to  induce  him 
to  get  into  his  possession  the  monastic  property.  We 
have  noticed,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  incomes  of 
the  popish  clergy  exceeded  the  revenues  of  the  reign- 
ing monarchs  :  and,  on  that  account,  they  became 
either  the  more  powerful  auxiliary,  or  the  most  bitter 
enemy  the  reigning  monarch  had  to  contend  with. 
It  was  thus  with  Henry,  who,  after  having  been  living 
with  his  queen,  Catherine,  during  eighteen  years,  in 
apparent  conjugal  afiection,  although  she  had  been 
the  wife  of  his  elder  brother — having  fixed  his  lustful 
eyes  on  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  Anna  Boleyn, 
and  finding  no  means  of  gratifying  his  desires,  but  by 
her  marriage,  found  the  clergy,  with  Wolsey  at  their 
head,  to  be  his  principal,  nay,  his  only  obstacle.  He, 
therefore,  determined  to  get  rid  of  so  powerful  an 

•  Similar  regulatioiis,  originating  in  like  canses,  took  place  on  tlie  continent. 
The  emperor,  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  published  a  loog  edict  in  the  Netherlands 
againBt  Tagrancy,  trherein  it  was  declared,  that  the  trade  of  begging  created 
idleness,  and  led  to  bad  courses  ;  none,  therefore,  except  mendicant  friars  and 
pQgrims,  were  permitted  to  beg,  nnder  pain  of  imprisonment  and  whipping. 
All  poor  persons  who  had  resided  in  the  prorinces  a  whole  year,  were  directed  to 
remain  in  the  places  where  they  were  settled,  and  were  to  share  in  the  alms  that 
were  ordered  them.  CoUectionH  for  this  pnrposewere  to  be  made  at  poor-honses, 
brotherhoods,  and  hospitals ;  and  the  magistrates  were  to  collect  alms  in  the 
chnxthes  and  private  hooses  once  a  week.  Idlers  and  rognes  were  compelled  to 
work.— ^fM^jon'f  Hitkry  of  Commerce, 
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adversary ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  anxious  to 
appear  apparently  just,  in  his  breaking  up  these  reli- 
gious establishments,  and  confiscating  their  immense 
revenues  :  circumstances,  at  the  same  time,  favoured 
his  object,  by  increasing  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  Pope,  Clement  VII.  The  episcopal  cathe- 
dral, at  Rome,  was  about  being  erected,  and  funds 
were  deficient  for  carrying  on  the  building,  he,  there- 
fore, granted  to  the  popish  priests  the  power  of  selling 
pardons,  absolutions,  releases  from  purgatory,  and 
other  indulgencies,  to  the  people  of  the  different  states 
of  Europe,  for  sums  of  money,  to  assist  in  rearing  this 
splendid  building.  The  priests  of  English  monas- 
teries were,  among  the  rest,  the  vendors  of  these 
blessings  The  people,  who  generally  have  a  very 
great  antipathy,  against  those  who  are  in  better  cir- 
cumstances than  themselves,  readily  seconded  Henry's 
views  in  confiscating  their  possessions ;  and  the  aristo- 
cracy, who  hoped  to  be  benefitted  by  their  dissolution, 
rather  aided  his  efforts  than  opposed  them  ;  accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  a  commission  was  first  appointed 
to  report  on  the  manner  in  which  they  were  generally 
conducted ;  and  this  report,  which,  amongst  other 
evils,  showed  them  up  in  a  most  licentious  point  of 
view,  was  apparently  made  the  foundation  or  cause 
of  their  overthrow.  The  first  commission  was  dated 
October,  1535,  and  the  commissioners,  assisted  by 
Cromwell,  who  had  the  confidence  of  Henry,  as  Wol- 
sey  had  before  he  opposed,  or  rather  would  not,  for 
fear  of  his  master  the  Pope,   second  his  views  in 
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endeavouring  to  divorce  his  wife  Catherine.  (This 
Cromwell  is  described  as  a  'dexterous  and  diligent 
man/')  The  commission  was  directed  not  only  against 
all  monasteries,  but  all  collegiate  churches,  hospitals, 
and  cathedrals,  and  also  the  houses  of  the  order  of 
the  knights  of  Jerusalem.  The  object  stated  to  be, 
was  the  reformation  of  the  irregular  lives  of  the  monks. 

The  effect  of  this  first  commission,  was  the  confis- 
cation of  the  revenues  of  376  monasteries  to  the  king, 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  he  became  at  once  pos- 
sessed of  lands  to  the  amount  of  £32,000  per  year, 
together  with  their  plate,  jewels,  and  all  other  pro- 
perty, to  the  value  of  £100,000.  This  first  confisca- 
tion was  confined  to  all  monasteries  whose  annual 
incomes  was  rated  at  less  than  £200  per  year,  although 
Burnet  observes,  they  were  worth  many  thousands : 
the  practice  being  for  them  to  raise  heavy  fines  on 
their  leases,  and  to  keep  their  rents  nominally  low. 
The  same  historian  quaintly  observes,  ^ '  that  the  com- 
missioners were  as  careful  to  enrich  themselves,  as  to 
increase  the  king's  revenue. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  Henry,  having  found  his 
first  confiscation  so  easy  and  profitable,  ordered,  by 
his  parliament,  a  second  commission  for  visiting  the 
remaining  monasteries.  The  monks,  in  many  cases, 
anticipated  the  king's  object,  and  voluntarily  surren- 
dered their  monastic  establishments,  with  all  their 
lands,  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  property, 
into  his  hands.  **  There  were  great  complaints,''  the 
historian  Burnet  says,  *^  made  of  the  commissioners, 
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as  if  they  had  practiced  with  the  abbots  and  priors  to 
make  these  surrenders."  The  destruction  of  these 
monasteries  was,  no  doubt,  felt  very  severely  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  situated,  as  they  were 
the  habitual  resort  of  the  distressed,  who  were  regu- 
larly fed  from  the  revenues  of  these  establishments. 
But  Henry's  rapacity,  when  solicited  to  spare  some 
of  them  in  certain  places,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
among  his  subjects,  would  submit  to  no  such  deduc- 
tion from  their  plunder.  By  this  latter  visitation,  in 
conjunction  with  the  former,  the  possessions  of  644 
convents,  90  colleges,  2374  chantries  and  free  chapels, 
and  110  hospitals,  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  The 
clear  yearly  value  of  all  the  houses  thus  suppressed, 
was,  at  the  rents  actually  paid,  only  about  £130,000, 
but  their  real  value  is  stated  to  have  been  ten  times 
as  much.  Besides  this  immense  property,  plate, 
jewels,  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  to  a  vast  amount,  were 
appropriated  to  the  king's  use,  and  replenished  his 
exchequer,  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  thousand 
pounds  per  year,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the 
six  bishoprics  of  Westminster,  Oxford,  Peterborough, 
Bristol,  Chester,  and  Gloucester ;  and  he  substituted 
canons  in  the  cathedral  churches,  when  he  displaced 
the  monks.* 

*  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  is  a  circumstance  of  great  historical 
interest,  and  exMbits  very  clearly  the  holding  of  a  great  portion  of  the  lands,  as 
well  as  the  tytlies  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  king  had  the 
sanction  of  the  parliament  for  their  dissolution,  as  well  as  the  appropriation  of 
their  fonds  to  his  own  nse,  so  that  they  might  not  hare  to  raise  taxes  for  to 
support  his  extravagant  habits ;  bat  many  of  the  aristocracy  were  loud  in  their 
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Bat  the  morale  Modal^  and  commercial  effects  of  the 
reformatioiii  may  very  easily  be  traced,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  state  of  society  before  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  monasteries.  Even  the  removal  of 
a  vast  despotic  authority,  which  enjoyed  at  least  seven 
tenths  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  naturally 
opposed  to  all  innovation,  and  linked  in  its  sympa- 
thies and  interests  with  the  maintenance  of  every 
thing  ancient  and  established,  was  favourable  to  the 
spirit  of  speculation  and  enterprise.  The  overthrow 
of  such  an  institution,  so  venerable  as  the  church,  and 
which  had  hitherto  kept  down  the  whole  national 
mind,  and  habits  of  thought  and  action,  with  so  com- 
prehensive and  firm  a  grasp,  was  like  the  bursting 
asunder  and  passing  away  of  all  old  customary  bonds 
and  inclosures,  and  throwing  open  to  all  the  broad 
field  of  industrious  energies.  But  the  effects  of  the 
reformation  on  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  may  be 
readily  inferred,  by  the  history  of  the  age  in  which  it 
occurred.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  before  that 
era,  was  conducted  by  foreigners,  and  that  a  very 

clamofoiis  oomplaintt  against  inch  robberj.  Henrj,  therefore,  to  quiet  their 
damor,  eiflier  gaia  foiiia  of  their  laads*  with  the  tytbef  attached,  to  hi«  favorites, 
or  told  them  mndi  below  their  vahie ;  and  this  readil  j  aocoonts  for  the  nmnber 
of  laj  improprietors  at  the  present  daj,  and  for  the  great  quantity  of  the  soil 
wUch  ii  now  held  as  the  right  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  aristocracy.  We  can 
Cocm  a  f«rj  dear  idea  of  the  price  at  which  these  monastic  lands  were  disposed 
ol^  for  the  historian  BTMsa  says,  they  were  sold  at  twenty  years  porchase,  and 
KyMingM  at  fifteen  years  porchase:  their  annual  valne  was  then  nearly 
j(lSOjOO(V— Bod  aeoordiAg  to  the  present  price  of  land,  their  annual  valne  is 
not  IsM,  aeeoffding  to  Pa.  LsireAaD,  than  ^^53,000,000. 

No.  3.  K 
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large  proportion  of  the  necessitous  poor  was  supported 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  monasteries,  which  contained 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  monks,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead  an  idle  and  useless  life  in  these  insti- 
tutions, and  who  were  now  converted  into  state 
pensioners. 

As  the  power  of  the  monks  was  now  annihilated, 
and  the  nobles  were  constantly  lessening  their  num- 
ber by  their  petty  broils,  the  middle  classes  began,  by 
increasing  in  wealth,  through  industrious  habits,  and 
an  extension  of  commercial  enterprise,  to  be  a  power- 
ful body  in  the  community.  And  many  of  the  work- 
ing  classes^  who  had  been  accustomed  to  gain  their 
livelihood  in  the  monastic  establishments,  being  com- 
pelled, by  the  destruction  of  these  buildings,  to  seek 
employment  in  other  quarters,  soon  found  that  their 
industry  and  intelligence  were  rewarded  by  a  corres- 
ponding increase  of  wages  :  whilst  the  idle  and  disso- 
lute, who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  in  those  institutions,  when  they  were  no  longer 
extant,  became  a  pest  to  society,  as  they  were  con- 
stantly committing  depredations  on  their  neighbours. 
Hence,  we  find  two  peculiar  sorts  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment passed  at  this  period — the  one  sort  to  prevent 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  wages — and  the  other  sort  to 
prevent  pauperism. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

THE  SOCIAL   EFFECTS   OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Procperity  of  the  new  towns,  Bianchester,  Binmngham,  <fee.—  Monopolies  inja- 
rious  to  commercial  enterprise— The  habitations,  dress,  and  diet  of  the  people 
—Social  effscts  of  the  destmction  of  the  monasteries— State  of  the  labouring 
poor—  Vagrancy. 

Commercial  and  manufactaring  industry  had, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  received  great  acqui- 
sitions from  the  competition  between  the  native 
operatives  and  foreign  artizans,  who  had  been  encou- 
raged  to  settle  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  carry  on  their 
respective  arts  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
laws.  The  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be,  an  improvement  in  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  mechanic  and  labouring  classes  :  with 
a  gradual  decay  of  the  ancient  burghs,  and  the  flourish- 
ing of  other  important  towns  instead  : — thus,  we  find 
the  people  of  Manchester  are  spoken  of  as  *^  well  set 
to  work  in  making  of  cloth,  as  well  as  of  linen  as  of 
woollen,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
have  gotten  and  come  into  riches  and  wealthy  livings  : 
and  by  reason  of  great  occupying,  good  order,  strict 
and  true  dealing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town, 
many  strangers  have  resorted  thither.  But  not  only 
was  the  social  state  of  the  town  population  improved, 
but  the  country  population — the  agricultural  labourers 

—was  aflfected  by  this  change.     The  woollen  manu- 

k2 
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facture  was,  at  that  period,  in  a  very  prosperous  state  : 
and  this  will  readily  account  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  land  of  the  kingdom  being  converted  from  tillage 
to  pasture :  and  this  prosperity  was  augmented  by 
the  extension  of  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  by  the  power 
and  inclination  of  the  landed  gentry,  and  by  the  grow- 
ing wealth  of  the  middle  classes  to  furnish  themselves, 
their  families,  and  households,  with  better  and  more 
costly  clothing  than  their  forefathers  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  wear.  The  iron  manufactory  must  likewise 
have  been,  at  this  period,  in  a  very  prosperous  state. 
Birmingham  is  now  quoted,  by  historians,  as  the  seat 
of  the  iron  trade.  Cahbden  remarks, — ^*  that  the 
woods  were  thinning  away,  by  making  such  quanti- 
ties of  iron,  at  the  same  time  the  soil  was  more  churlish 
to  yield  to  the  plough ;''  consequently,  if  large  quan- 
tities of  iron  were  made,  a  great  number  of  individuals 
(puddlers)  must  have  been  employed  to  make  it ;  and 
therefore,  the  internal,  if  not  the  export  trade  in  iron, 
must  have  been  very  considerable.*  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  the  kingdom  appeared  to 
progress  rapidly  in  the  manufietcturing  arts,  notwith- 
standing the  severities  exercised  on  the  religious  com- 

*  A  Tery  singolar  drcnmslanoe  occurs  in  all  localities  where  iron  mines 
aboimd.  Coal  mines  are  always  near  them,  so  that  where  one  is  fimnd,  the  other 
is  near.  This  is  very  remarkahle  in  the  neighhoofhood  of  Birmingham :  there 
the  iron  mines  are  ahnndant ;  and  at  a  small  town  called  Wedneshnry,  about 
seren  miles  from  it,  are  vast  mines  of  iron  and  coals.  It  is  r(Hx>rded,  that  the 
Romans,  when  they  abandoned  the  island,  regrstted  most  of  all  the  iron  mines 
which  thfsy  were  leaving ;  and  this  metal  is  more  ▼aluable  to  a  commnnity  tiiiaa 
any  of  the  other  precioos  metals^nlYer  or  gold. 
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manity  by  the  arbitrary,  blood-thirsty ,  monarch.  It 
would  certainly  have  improved  more  rapidly,  if  the 
impedimental  which  impeded  its  progress  had  been 
removed.  Among  the  chief  obstacles,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  monopolies  of  particular  articles,  as  iron, 
tin,  paper,  wool,  salt,  &c.  &c.,  granted  to  favoured 
individuals :  who,  by  virtue  of  their  being  the  only  par- 
ties allowed  to  sell,  fixed  the  prices  of  their  respective 
patented  articles  to  suit  their  own  avaricious  conve- 
nience. Another  powerful  obstacle  to  the  increasing 
extension  of  internal  traffic,  as  well  as  its  being  a 
heavy  burden  on  particular  localities,  was  the  situa- 
tion of  purveyor,  whose  business  was  to  attend  the 
king  in  all  his  travels,  to  travel  before  him,  to  pro- 
vide from  the  resources  of  the  towns  and  neighbour- 
hood for  his  majesty's  accommodation. 

But  the  social  effects  of  their  destruction  may 
be  readily  traced  by  a  reference  to  the  writers 
of  the  age,  in  the  extension  of  trade  and  manu- 
fieu^tures,  and,  consequently,  in  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  the  different  departments  of  industry.  The 
increased  rearing  of  sheep  and  of  cattle,  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  wool  and  for  butchers'  meat: 
the  inclosing  of  arable  and  waste  lands,  to  fit  them  for 
pasturage  and  grazing:  the  disappearance  of  the 
cottiers :  the  decay  of  the  old  corporate  towns :  the 
rising  importance,  and  increasing  populations  of  other 
towns,  where  absence  of  corporate  privileges  permitted 
freedom  for  industry  :  the  gradual  rise  of  the  country 
gentry :  the  growing  prosperity  and  improving  state 
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of  the  middle  classes :  the  rise  of  wages  of  the 
labouring  population,  with  an  improvement  in  their 
modes  of  living — all  evinced  that  the  confiscation  of 
the  revenues  of  these  buildings,  into  whose  hands 
soever  the  property  went,  was  a  benefit  to  the  various 
classes  of  the  social  state,  inasmuch,  as  an  increasing 
population,  arising  from  the  setting  free  of  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  from  a  state 
of  idle  celibacy,  would  naturally  exert  their  energies 
in  the  various  departments  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although 
these  were  among  the  many  other  advantages  con- 
ferred on  the  kingdom  by  their  rapacious  desolator, 
yet  their  destroyer  and  grasper  never  for  a  moment 
contemplated  these  results ;  but  their  destruction  was 
the  entire  effect  of  Ai^  rapacity,  caused  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  his  venial  appetites. 

The  social  state  of  the  labouring  poor^  at  this  period, 
may  be  clearly  illustrated,  from  a  glance  at  their 
HABITATIONS,  DIET,  and  DRESS.  The  habitations  of  the 
poor  were  little  superior,  in  comfort  and  cleanliness, 
to  the  clay  built  hovels  of  the  Irish  at  this  day.  The 
dwellings  of  the  common  people,  says  Erasmus,  had 
not  attained  the  comforts  of  a  chimney  to  let  out  the 
smoke, — the  flooring,  the  bare  ground  ;  their  beds, 
consisting  of  straw,  amongst  which  was  an  ancient 
accumulation  of  filth  and  refuse,  with  a  hard  block  of 
wood  for  a  pillow ;  and  such,  in  general,  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  throughout  Europe  at  this 
period. 
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The  wages  of  mechanics  and  labourers,  were  regu- 
lated by  an  act  of  parliament.  Sir  F.  Eden  states, 
that  in  the  year  1600,  the  day  wages  of  a  mason  were 
Ad.^  and  2d.  for  diet ;  and  that  the  price  of  two  rabbits 
was  2^ ;  twelve  pigeons,  Ad. ;  one  hundred  eggs, 
6rf.  or  Id. ;  a  chicken.  Id ;  a  wether  sheep,  1$.  8d. ; 
a  lamb,  6d. ;  an  ox,  1  Is.  8rf ;  an  heifer,  9s.  ;  from 
which  we  quickly  infer,  that  the  wages  of  mechanics 
were  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  provisions, 
than  they  are  at  present:  for  instance,  a  mason's 
wages  were  6d.  per  day,  with  which  he  could  purchase 
100  eggs,  whereas,  with  his  wages  now,  3s.  per  day, 
he  can  purchase  only  72  eggs ;  and  the  price  of  corn 
in  the  same  year,  is  recorded  by  the  same  author,  to 
be  Ss.  Ad.  per  quarter :  so  that  he  could  purchase  more 
than  a  bushel  of  wheat  with  one  day's  wages — a  cor- 
roborating proof  of  the  same  fact. 

The  diet  of  the  people  does  not  appear  to  have 
greatly  differed  from  the  present.  In  cities,  meat  en- 
tered into  the  general  consumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  the  food  of  (agricultural  labourers  was  of  a  very 
inferior  kind;  bacon  is  recorded  as  being  used  by 
them :  and  it  is  very  probable  they  lived  much  on  the 
same  sort  of  food  as  labourers  in  the  north  of  the  king- 
dom lived  during  the  last  century,  and  as  the  Scotch 
peasantry  do  in  the  present,  their  food  consisted 
chiefly  of  oat  and  rye  bread,  milk,  and  pottage.  The 
substantial  food,  frequently  alluded  to  by  history  and 
tradition,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  limited  to 
persons  of  rank.     A  dependant  on  the  court  of  Eliza- 
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beth,  perhapSi  breakfasted  on  beef-steaks,  but  the 
ploaghman  was  obliged  to  content  himself  on  barley 
and  rye  bread,  and  water  grnel.* 

In  speaking  of  the  dress  of  the  labourers  of  the  age, 
MoRYSON  observes,  **  Husbandmen  weare  garments 
of  coarse  cloth,  made  at  home,  and  their  wives  weare 
gowns  of  the  same  cloth,  kirtles  of  some  light  stuffe, 
with  linen  aprons,  and  cover  their  heads  with  a  linen 
coyfe,  and  a  felt  hat,  and  in  general  their  linen  is 
coarse  and  made  at  home."  The  luxury  of  a  linen 
shirt,  was  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  and  a  num- 
ber of  articles  which  we  deem  essential,  and  are  con- 
sidered so  by  the  poorest  individuals,  were  unknown. 
Tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  had  not  been  introduced,  and 
the  manufactures  were  in  so  rude  a  state,  as  not  to 

0 

*  The  superior  condition  of  the  people  in  our  daj,  over  that  of  their  ancestocs 
in  the  period  alhided  to,  is  indeed  etident,  from  the  above  historioal  facts.  But 
their  superior  comforts,  at  the  present  moment,  as  compared  with  their  conditiflii 
abonta  oentnrj  ago,  in  the  reign  of  George  11^  may  not*  perhaps,  be  so  generally 
admitted ;  in  fact,  the  changes  in  the  ssctio/  state  of  society,  owing  to  the  im- 
provements in  the  mechanical  arts,  have  been  more  rapid  during  that  period  than 
during  any  similar  portion  of  our  history.  Cmarlss  Smith,  the  weU  informed 
author  ofihe  tracts  on  the  com  trade,  estimates,  that  of  the  six  millions  of  people 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  1760,  not  fewer  than  880,000  fed  on  rye  bread.  But 
at  present,  these  are  not  90,000  who  eat  that  species  of  grain.  Those  wlio  used 
to  eat  rye,  now  generally  use  wheat,  and,  except  in  the  oounty  of  Durham,  whne 
a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  called  meslin,  is  eaten,  the  culture  of  rye  is  almost 
unknown.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  who  lived  on  barley.  In  the 
norfham  countiei,  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  very  litUe  wheat  was  used  by  the  agricultural  labourer.  In  Cum- 
berland, ibejirHneipai/amilies  used  only  a  small  quantity  of  wheat,  about  Christ- 
mas, for  the  erust  of  a  goose«pie,  with  which  almost  every  table  in  the  county  Is 
furnished;  and  (he  crust  was  almost  universally  made  of  bariey.  Bntsack 
food  is  seldom  heard  of  even  in  the  poorest  houses  in  that  county  as  barley  bread. 
Neariy  (he  whole  population  eat  wbeaten  bread  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
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be  able  to  produce  many  of  those  luxuries  which  we 
now  consider  indispensable.  And,  notwithstanding 
ail  that  is  said  about  the  rude  hospitality  of  that  age, 
and  of  the  consumption  of  ale  and  beer  in  those  remote 
times,  it  is  abundantly  certain,  that  the  labouring 
clasfies  consume,  in  our  day,  a  very  much  larger  por- 
tion of  malt  liquor  than  the  labourers  did  of  those 
golden  times. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  although  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  was  benefitted  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  monastic  revenues,  yet  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  who  had  been  regularly  fed  and  clothed 
by  the  hospitality  of  the  monks,  were  left  in  a  dependant 
and  destitute  state,  so  that  beggars  and  vagabonds, 
who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  work,  became  a 
pest  to  the  surrounding  neighbourhoods.  Sir  F.  Eden, 
speaking  of  this  latter  class,  says — ^^  There  are  at 
least  100,000  vagabonds,  who  live  without  any  regard 
to  the  laws  of  man  or  of  God ;  they  are  not  only  a 
most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants,  who,  if 
they  give  not  bread,  or  some  kind  of  provision,  to 
perhaps  forty  such  in  a  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted 
by  them :  but  they  likewise  rob  many  poor  people 
who  live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neighbourhood. 
These,  when  food  was  not  to  be  procured  by  begging, 
would  plunder,  and  consequently,  if  taken,  would  be 
punished  by  the  legislature :''  hence,  Strype,  an 
eminent  justice  of  the  peace  in  Somersetshire,  says — 
**  that  in  that  district  alone,  there  were,  in  one  year, 

35  robbers  burnt  in  the  hand,  37  whipped,   and  183 
No.  3.  L 
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discharged ;"  and  Harrison  asserts,  that  in  this  reign 
no  less  than  '^  72|000  great  and  petty  thieves  were 
put  to  death;"  and  even  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  adds,  **  that  rogues  were  trussed  up  apace, 
and  that  there  was  not  one  year  commonly  wherein 
three  or  four  hundred  were  not  devoured  and  eaten 
up  by  the  gallows,  in  one  place  and  another.  And 
in  spite  of  these  sanguinary  punisliments,  the  country, 
by  being  invested  with  robbers  and  vagabonds,  who 
would  not  work,  was  in  a  state  of  dreadful  turbulence." 
And  the  same  writer  observes,  *^  there  were  at  least 
300  or  400  vagabonds  in  every  county  who  lived  by 
thefb  and  rapine,  and  who  sometimes  met  in  troops  to 
the  number  of  sixty,  and  committed  spoil  on  the  inha- 
bitants :  that  if  all  the  felons  of  this  kind  were  reduced 
to  good  subjection,  they  would  form  a  strong  army : 
and  that  the  magistrates  were  awed  by  the  associa- 
tion and  threats  of  confederates  from  executing  justice 
on  the  offenders." 

We,  therefore,  naturally  infer,  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  beneficial  to  all  classes, — to  the  industrious, 
commercial,  and  manufacturing  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, by  removing  the  restrictions  of  popish  seclu- 
sion, and  by  increasing  the  energies  of  the  assiduous : 
to  the  poor,  who  depended  on  monastic  benevolence 
for  support,  and  even  to  the  indolent  and  vicious^  as  it 
brought  them  under  the  subjection  of  the  law,  and 
compelled  them  to  exert  their  energies  for  their  own 
subsistence. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


TRI  POOE  LAWS. 


Ineraase  of  paoperiim  caused  by  the  dissolotiim  of  the  monasteries— Yarioiif 
acts  of  parliament  to  endeavour  to  provide  a  remedy  —The  important  act  of 
43,  Elizabeth— Its  enactments— Comparatife  state  of  destitation— >Work- 
boiises  erected* 

The  history  of  the  poor  in  England,  as  it  is 
impressed  on  the  pages  of  the  statute-book,  discloses 
many  interesting  Yiews  of  the  state  of  society  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  Beggary  and  mendicancy 
became  a  more  formidable  CYil  to  the  industrious 
classes  than  it  had  been  antecedent  to  this  time. 
It  may  not  unreasonably  be  assumed,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  beggary  which  at  this  period  inundated 
the  country,  flowed  from  a  want  of  relief  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  a  large  portion  of  whose 
rcYenues  used  to  be  bestowed  in  relieving  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  distressed.  But  there  exists  a  strong  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  some  historians*  who  have  written  on 
the  state  of  society  in  this  period,  ^'whether  the  monas- 
terieSy  generally,  had  greatly  troubled  themselves 
with  relieving  the  poor  who  did  not  immediately 
belong  to  their  own  demesnes ;"  but  the  monasteries, 
by  an  indiscriminate  relief  of  the  destitute,  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  that  destitution  which 

*  Sir  F.  Ennr's  State  of  the  Pbor^  ▼.  I.  p.  95. 

l2 
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they  relieved ;  inasmuch,  as  numbers  of  idle,  disso- 
lute persons,  are  always  to  be  found,  who  will  never 
work  for  their  own  maintenance,  so  long  as  they  can 
be  relieved  by  the  industry  of  others.  There  was 
much  vagrant  mendicancy,  however,  in  England, 
long  before  the  Reformation,  and  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  evil  began  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

The  efforts  of  parliament  to  grapple  with  pauperism, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  were 
renewed  very  soon  after  the  restoration  of  a  settled 
government,  under  Henry  VII.  In  1495,  an  act  was 
passed  repealing  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1388, 
which  had  directed  magistrates  to  commit  vagabonds 
to  prison,  on  the  ground  **  that  the  king's  grace 
anxiously  desired  to  reduce  his  subjects  under  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  by  softer  means  than  by  such  extreme 
rigour  as  that  of  the  existing  law  against  vagabonds 
and  beggars,  who  were  now  accordingly  ordered  to 
be  set  in  the  stocks.''*  A  clause  that  follows,  is 
curious,  as  indicating  the  destitute  condition  of 
students  at  the  universities,  in  this  period  :  it  enacts 
that  ^^  no  man  shall  be  excused  for  begging  out  of  his 
hundred,  except  he  be  a  clerk  of  one  university  or 
other,  without  he  show  the  letters  of  his  chancellor 
from  whence  he  saith  he  cometh." 

The  evils  of  vagrancy  continued  to  increase,  not- 
withstanding all  the  laws  which  were  enacted  to  pre- 

•  Henry  VII.  stat.  2,  cap.  3. 
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vent  theiDi  until  at  last  the  legislature  were  compelled 
to  grapple  with  the  danger  by  stringent  enactments, 
which  enforced  labour  on  the  mendicant^  as  an  equiva- 
lent  for  his  relief.* 

But,  before  a  compulsory  rate  was  enacted  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  legislature  seems  to  have  tried 
a  variety  of  expedients,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  them.  Fines  were  levied  for  profaneness 
aud  immorality ;  churchwardens  were  empowered  to 
levy  twelve  pence  upon  every  parishioner  who  omitted 
going  to  church  on  Sunday  ;t  half  the  penalty  for  not 
wearing  a  woollen  cap  on  a  Sunday ;;{;  one-third  of 
the  fines  for  saying  mass,  and  other  offences  against  the 
established  worship ;  penalties  for  swearing,  tippling, 
and  disorderly  conduct  on  the  Lord's  day.     But  all 

*  In  1535  it  was  acknowledged  in  the  preamble  of  a  new  act,  ^*  that  the  act 
paued  five  yean  before  wai  defecti?e,  forasmnch  as  it  was  not  provided  in  the 
laid  act  how,  and  in  what  wise,  the  said  poor  people  and  stard  j  vagabonds 
fboald  be  ordered  at  their  repair  and  at  their  coining  into  their  countries,  nor 
how  the  inhabitants  of  every  hundred  Mhoutd  he  charged  for  the  relief  of  the 
lame  poor  people,  nor  yet  for  the  setting  and  keeping  in  work  and  labour  of  the 
tibresaid  valiant  vagabonds."— <Henry  Y  III.  stat.  879  cap.  35.)  ^  Idleness  and 
vagabondry  are  the  mother  of  all  thefts,  robberies,  and  all  evil  acts,  and  other 
tmf^lti^ff,  and  the  multitude  of  people  given  thereto,  bath  alvrays  been  here 
within  this  reafan  very  great,  and  more  in  number  as  it  may  appear  than  in  other 
regions ;  the  which  idleness  and  vagabondry  all  the  king's  highness'  noble  pro- 
genitors, kings  of  this  realm,  and  this  high  court  of  parliament,  hath  often  and 
with  great  travail  gone  about  and  assayed  with  godlyacts  and  statutes  to  repress ; 
yet  until  this  our  time  it  hath  not  had  that  success  which  hath  been  wished ; 
but  partly  by  foolish  pity,  and  many  of  them  which  should  have  seen  the  said 
godly  laws  executed,  partly  by  the  perverse  nature  and  long  accustomed  idleness 
of  the  personii  given  to  loitering,  the  said  godly  statutes  hitherto  hath  had  small 
effect.'*— (Edward  VI.  Stat.  1,  Cap.  3. 

t  1588  t  1^70. 
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the  means  hitherto  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
being  inefficient,  the  memorable  act  of  43rd  Elizabeth 
was  passed,  which  embodied  the  wholesome  provisions 
of  former  acts,  and  is  the  foundation  on  which  subsequent 
enactments  are  framed,  particularly  the  act  called  The 
New  Poor  Law  Act,  of  our  own  day.  The  outlines 
of  this  act  of  Elizabeth,  were — 1,  setting  the  children 
of  the  poor  to  work ;  2,  putting  poor  children  out 
apprentices;  3,  setting  the  idle  to  work ;  4,  purchas- 
ing raw  materials  for  that  purpose ;  5,  raising,  by  an 
assessment,  a  sum  of  money  for  support  of  the  old, 
lame,  impotent,  and  blind,  and  such  as  are  unable  to 
work  from  infirmity  and  other  causes,  and  1o  pay  for 
the  materials ;  6,  appointing  two  overseers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  churchwardens,  to  carry  the  act  into 
execution ;  7,  authorising  justices  to  appoint  the  over- 
seers. Nothing  can  appear  more  excellent  in  theory, 
than  the  system  thus  established  by  this  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  had  its  provisions  been  regularly  attended 
to,  the  nation  could,  since  its  having  passed,  been 
burdened  only  with  the  support  of  the  Offed^  infirm, 
orphans,  and  such  as  misfortune  has  reduced  to  desti- 
tution :  but  experience  has  shewn,  that  no  provision 
contained  in  this  statute  has  been  attended  to,  in  the 
letter  or  spirit,  except  the  rauing  of  money  by  assess- 
ment, which  has  always  been  punctually  attended  to 
from  year  to  year,  until  the  rate  has  increased  to 
£6,009,564,  in  the  year  1841,  on  a  population  of 
15,911,725.  When  this  bill  was  first  enacted,  the 
sum  raised  was  about  £200,000,— the  population 
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being  about  5,000, 000.  Nothing  can  show  the  desti- 
tutian  and  poverty  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
80  clearly,  as  a  reference  to  the  above  figures.  It 
appears,  that  at  the  passing  of  this  act,  one  in  fifty 
was  receiving  parish  relief;  whereas,  in  1841  and 
1842^  by  calculating  the  value  of  money  now  to  be 
four  tinotes  as  much  as  it  was  in  )601,  one  in  twenty- 
one  receives  parochial  assistance :  or,  pauperism  is 
as  much  again  now  as  it  was  in  Elizabeth's  reign  ! !  !* 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  system,  but  the  carrying 
into  effect,  the  poor  law  of  EUizabeth,  that  has  proved 
80  defective;  and  it  is  justly  observed  by  Judge 
Blackbtone,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England f  ^^  that  the  further  all  subsequent  plans  for 
maintaining  the  poor  have  departed  from  the  original 
design,  the  more  impracticable  and  even  pernicious 
those  visionary  attempts  have  proved  ;  nor  could  any 
thing  short  of  prophecy  have  foretold,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  in  conse* 
quence  of  these  apparent  wise  regulations,  the  poor 
rates  would  have  reached  three  million  pounds  ster- 
ling yearly.'' 

*  Snppote  each  indindual  reqiiii«f  M  per  yearfor  amaintenaaoe,  4£6,000,000 
wiD  sapport  7AI|000  penooBy  wludi  oaa  now  be  lapportod  <rat  ei  the  pariili 
ratet :  and  15,911,725  persona  to  i^50,000,  ii  as  21  to  1,  or  1  person  in  erarf 
2!  u  a  paaper  now.  In  1801,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  ahoye  act,  ^^200,000 
wm^  raised,  hy  parish  assessnents,  on  a  popnlatioa  of  8fe  ndlUons ;  and  sup- 
pssing  mamnj  to  be  fenr  times  as  ndnable  now  as  it  was  then,  which  is  proba)iIj 
coiTOct,  as  a  mechanic  then  used  to  earn  mnepence  per  dajr,  the  sum  of  j^00,000 
ndsed  in  1001  wffl  eqval  j^SOO,000  of  onr  money,  and  .£800,000  divided  hj 
a^wooU  avppoH  100,000  paupers  at  tiiat  time ;  ml  ifB  milUons  is  to  one 
buidrpd  fhosisaiid  as  50  is  to  J :  or,  we  have  twice  as  many  paupers,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  now,  as  there  were  then-  a  most  lamentable  fact ! ! ! 
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WorkbooMs  erected. 

An  important  change  was  made  in  the  general 
management  of  the  poor  in  the  reign  of  George  I., 
by  the  erection  of  workhouses,  in  a  great  number 
of  parishes,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  by  an 
act  passed  in  1723,  which  also  amended  the  law, 
by  providing,  that  no  justice  of  the  peace  should 
make  any  order  for  relief  until  oath  should  be  made 
before  him  of  some  matter  which  he  should  consider 
to  be  a  reasonable  cause,  and  until  the  party  had  made 
application,  without  success,  to  a  vestry,  or  to  two  of 
the  overseers.  Most  of  the  workhouses  were  projected, 
and  the  management  of  the  poor  in  them  contracted 
for,  by  Matthew  Marryott,  of  Otney,  in  Buckingham- 
shire ;  and  the  effect,  in  most  cases,  for  some  years, 
was  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  the  rates :  **  but,** 
says  Sir  F.  Eden,  writing  in  1797,  **  from  comparing 
the  present  state  of  these  parishes  which  erected  work- 
houses, in  consequence  of  this  act,  with  their  condi- 
tion seventy  years  ago,  it  would  seem,  that  the  expec- 
tations entertained  by  the  nation,  that  great  and 
permanent  benefits  would  be  the  result  of  these  esta- 
blishments, have  not  been  realized."  From  the  details 
which  he  places  before  his  readers,  respecting  many 
of  the  parishes  which  adopted  workhouses  about  this 
time,  it  will  appear,  ^'  that  the  charge  of  maintaining 
the  poor  has  advanced  very  rapidly,  notwithstanding 
the  aid  of  the  workhouses,  and,  perhaps,  as  rapidly  as 
in  those  parishes  which  have  continued  to  relieve  the 
poor  by  occasional  pensions  at  their  own  habitations.'* 

In  the  first  operation  of  the  workhouse  and  contract 
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Model  workhouse  at  Bristol. 


system,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  large 
savings  were  effected,  by  the  economy  of  purchasing 
on  a  large  scale,  and  still  more,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  the  paupers,  that  was  brought  about 
partly  by  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to  the  confinement 
and  discipline  of  the  workhouse,  and  partly  by  the 
more  careful  inquiry  that  was  now  made  as  to  settle- 
ments. In  the  original  establishment  at  Bristol, 
according  to  the  narrative  published  by  Gary,  one  of 
the  managers,  an  hundred  girls  were  set  to  work  in 
spinning  worsted,  and  were  supported  at  a  cost  of 
]$.  Ad.  per  week  for  each  :  their  diet  being,  he  says, 
*'  made  up  of  such  provisions  as  were  very  wholesome, 
afforded  good  nourishment,  and  were  not  cosily  in 
price,  namely — beef,  peas,  potatoes,  broth,  peas-por- 
ridge, milk-porridge,  bread  and  cheese,  good  beer, 
(such  as  we  drink  at  our  own  tables)  cabbage,  turnips, 
carrots,  &c.,  in  which  we  took  the  advice  of  our  phy- 
sician, and  bought  the  best  of  every  sort." 

The  principle,  however,  upon  which  this  establish- 
ment was  founded,  of  attempting  to  make  the  paupers 
work  for  their  maintenance,  had,  in  a  few  years,  to  be 
abandoned,  after  the  attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect 
had  involved  the  concern  in  a  debt  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds.* 

*  In  the  parisli  of  Kinton,  the  population  of  which  ib  735,  the  rates  are  now 
j£300  a  year.  There  was  one  year  in  which  they  were  nearly  i^lOOO ;  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  farmers  paid,  in  poor-rates,  jf  100  in  the  year,  and  that  farmer 
died  in  poverty.  Thomas  Spem ser  says,  he  was  present  at  his  death— his  widow 
and  cbildreD  were  left  destitute.  In  some  parishes,  the  poor-rates  exceed  the 
rental ;  and  in  one  parish,  the  farmers  gave  np  their  farms,  and  the  landlords 
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Improvementti  cause  distress. 


The  amount  of  the  poor-rates,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  parish  poor,  went  on  increasing  throughout  the 
reigns  of  George  II  and  III ;  and  various  plans  were 
proposed,  from  time  to  time,  for  checking  the  evil, 
none  of  which,  however,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  Sir  F.  Eden  has  detailed  the  leading 
provisions  of  several  schemes,  suggested  by  W.  Hay, 
Esq.  M.P.  for  Seaford,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Poor^  with  Proposals  for  their  Better 
Relief  and  Employment^  published  in  1735,  with  a 
variety  of  others,  in  the  next  two  or  three  years ;  but 
not  much  information,  however,  as  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  is  to  be 
gathered  from  these  well-intended  speculations. 

The  increase  of  the  population^  combined  with  sud- 
den  changes  either  in  the  manufacturing  arts^  or  in 
the  usual  employment  of  artificers,  by  their  being 
thrown  suddenly  out  of  their  accustomed  employ,  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people,  frequently  when  distress  is  not 
brought  and  retained  on  themselves  by  their  vices, 
their  indolence,  or  profligate  habits.  Disease,  sick- 
ness, or  death,  may  sometimes  be  the  cause  of  pau- 
perism, destitution,  and  misery ;  it  was  thus  in  the 
year  1603,  when  a  pestilence  visited  the  metropolis, 
and  swept  off  36,000  persons ;  and  in  about  twenty 
years  after,  about  the  same  number  perished,  causing 

their  estates,  into  tLe  hands  of  the  paupers ;  yet,  with  the  land  in  their  potsoe 
flion,  they  could  not  maintain  themselTes,  but  a  rate  was  made  upon  neighbour- 
ing parishes  for  support.— J2^.  T,Spens€r  em  the  Poor  Law. 
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by  its  ravages,  sudden  poverty  and  mortality :  in  1 636, 
not  less  than  10,000  died  ;  and  in  1665,  the  frightful 
number  of  68,596.  The  destruction  of  capital,  and 
the  sinews  of  industry  involved  in  these  terrible  dis- 
asters, had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
country  during  the  succeeding  century.  Population 
increased  very  sparingly  until  the  year  1780.  From 
the  survey  made  to  meet  the  Spanish  invasion,  in 
1575,  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  was  then 
estimated  at  four  millions  and  a  half.  According  to 
the  enquiries  of  Mr.  Rickman,  it  amounted  to  about 
five  and  a  half  millions,  in  1700 ;  in  the  next  fifty 
years,  it  increased  to  six  and  a  half  millions  :  but  in 
the  succeeding  fifty  years,  that  is,  from  1780  to 
1831,  it  increased  from  7,953,000  to  nearly  fourteen, 
millions. 

Although  the  population  has  increased  progressively 
since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  improved  modes  of  agn- 
culture  have  kept  pace  with  growing  numbers,  and 
the  introduction  of  foreign  roots,  fostered  by  fertilizing 
manures,  have  evinced  the  fact,  that  as  population 
abounds,  the  modes  of  sustaining  animal  life  abound 
likewise.*     Subsistence  is  the  true  and  only  standard 

*  Ab  an  illnitratioii— tlie  progress  of  the  coltivation  of  potatoes  may  be  inter- 
esting:—they  are  indigenous  in  Chili,  in  South  America,  and  the  first  notice 
taken  of  them  by  any  European  writer,  is  by  the  German  botanist  Chiseus,  who, 
in  1588,  while  residing  m  Vienna,  received  a  present  of  two  of  the  bulbs,  from 
Flanders,  onder  the  name  of  ianUouflis^  of  which  there  is  a  plate  among  his  rare 
plants ;  the  next  mention  of  it  is  by  Gerard— that  specimens  were  sent  from 
Virginia,  and  planted  in  his  garden,  near  London,  in  1597 ;  tbey  are,  however, 
said  to  have  been  carried  into  Ireland  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  on  his  return  from 
America,  in  1586  ;  and  we  are  told,  in  Db  Brt's  collection,  that  they  are  good 
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Agriculture  and  mauufactures. 

of  population,  while  agriculture  is  obviously  the  only 
genuine  source  of  support.  Food  is  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  agriculture  ;  and  the  more  productive  the 
soil  is,  the  greater  the  advantage  to  the  community, 
while  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation may  be  evidenced,  by  the  benefits  they  collater- 
ally impart  to  the  manufacturer.  Agriculture  is, 
therefore,  of  moment,  in  the  prosperity  of  manufac- 
tures :  and,  consequently,  in  the  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom. But  theadvantages  resultingfrom  manufactures, 
commerce,  arts,  and  sciences,  are  unquestionably  highly 
beneficial  even  fo  agriculture  itself;  but  these  benefits 

food,  either  boiled  or  roattted,  and  are  called  by  the  Indians,  openawk.  It  ap- 
pears, by  tradition,  that  the  roots  were  planted  by  Sir  Walter,  at  his  residence, 
near  Youghall,  which  is  still  standing,  and  they  were  soon  afterwards  found  so 
nsefiil  in  some  disastrous  seasons,  when  famine  threatened,  that  they  became 
generally  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  bland.  Here,  however,  their  progress 
was  so  short,  that  we  find  them  mentioned,  in  1619,  as  one  of  the  articles  pro- 
vided for  the  queen's  table,  at  a  price  of  2#.  per  lb. ;  and  they  were,  for  a  long 
time,  only  grown  as  delicacies,  in  the  gardens  of  men  of  fortune ;  indeed,  more 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  they  were  much  noticed  ;  for,  although  they  were 
brought  before  the  public  as  an  object  of  national  importance,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society,  held  in  March,  1663,  yet  they  were  not  included  in  the  list  of 
vegetables  described  in  The  Complete  Grmrdener.  In  whatever  way  they  were 
brought  into  general  cultivation,  they  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  most  valua- 
ble esculent  root  with  which  we  are  acquainti'd ;  for,  whether  regarded  as  the 
food  of  man  or  beast,  their  adaptation  to  almost  every  variety  of  palate  and  con- 
stitution, renders  them  universally  welcome.  We  cannot  allow  what  Cobbett 
imputes  to  them,  that  they  produce  pauperism  by  their  habitual  use,  and  illus- 
trates his  assertion  by  saying,  that  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  paupers  from 
eating  potatoes:  but  in  this  country,  where  they  only  come  in  as  a  substitute  for 
other  food,  they  add  materially  to  the  comforts  of  the  working  cloiises,  and  they 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  national  benefit.  The  place 
that  this  root  now  takes  in  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  is  oatmeal  and  beans, 
or  pulse  meal,  applied  as  gruel.  According  to  an  old  proverb — ^^  her  ladyship 
breakfasted  on  roast  beef,  but  the  ploughman  regaled  on  water  gruel.'' 
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Neceuity  for  an  importation  of  grain. 

are  too  dearly  purchased,  when  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  agricultural  population :  so  that  one 
cannot  suffer  without  all  being  affected. 

The  precarious  production  of  the  crops,  in  affording 
food  for  man,  and  for  cattle,  make  it  indispensable, 
in  many  years,  to  have  recourse  to  a  large  importation 
of  grain ;  and  this  will  be  necessary  whenever  the 
country  is  not  benefitted  by  a  good  harvest.^  But 
there  is  no  doubt,  as  improved  modes  of  husbandry 
are  adopted,  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  cast  away  their 
prejudices  for  ancient  modes  of  horticulture,  and,  like 
other  reasonable  men,  adopt  the  improvements  which 
uew  manures,  and  improved  methods  of  farming, 
produce,  the  soil  will  be  more  productive  than  it 
hitherto  has  been,  and  we  may  become,  instead  of  an  im- 
porting, an  exporting  country,  as  we  were  heretofore. 

An  impression  appears  to  be  entertained,  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  now,  that  population  is 
increasing  faster  than  funds  for  its  employment^  or 
food  for  its  support^  and  that  increased  destitution, 
and  consequently  a  larger  proportion  of  pauperism^ 
will  be  every  year  produced.  The  same  fears  were 
entertained  by  our  ancestors  in  the  beginning  of  the 

*  The  qaantity  of  com  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  present  population,  is 
aboot  fifteen  millions  of  qoarters,  which  the  country  does  not  prodnc<)  in  a  bad 
hanrest ;  consequently,  then  a  large  importation  becomes  indispensable,  and  prices 
nm  high— hence  the  j90or«'  rates  increase  in  amount,  owing  to  the  wages  of  the 
meehame  and  labourer  not  being  equal  to  provide  himself  and  family  with 
soflieient  sostenanoe— and  the  privations  of  the  indnstrious  are  increased — hence 
deameM  of  food  ^^uces  extensive  ruin  of  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  a 
declining  revenne,  and  an  intense  suffering  among  the  working  classes. 
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seveDieenth  century,  and,  as  a  consequence,  acts  of 
parliament  were  passed  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it. 
Buildings  were  forbidden  to  be  erected,  unless  each 
had  four  acres  of  ground  attached  ;  no  new  buildings 
were  permitted  to  be  built  in  London,  nor  within 
three  miles  of  the  city  gates ;  and  not  more  than 
one  family  was  allowed  to  occupy  a  dwelling ;  and 
Charles  I.  issued  a  proclamation,  against  build- 
ing houses  on  new  foundations,  either  in  London  or 
Westminster,  or  within  three  miles  of  the  city,  or  of  the 
king's  palaces,  as  such  proceedings  would  multiply 
the  inhabitants  to  such  an  excessive  number,  that 
they  could  neither  be  governed  nor  fed,^  But  as  the 
introduction  of  foreign  seeds,  roots,  and  grain,  and  the 
energy  of  the  farmer  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of 
his  landlord,  produce  now  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
food  than  used  to  be  raised  on  the  same  portion  of 
land  in  times  past,  so  improvements  will  continue  to 
progress,  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  state  of  the 
population.  Our  ancestors  would  have  been  some- 
what incredulous,  had  they  been  told  that  London 
alone  would  contain  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  that  England  contained  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  f 

*  Charles  1. 1630. 

t  James  I.  attempted  to  prevent  an  increase  of  population^  by  isiuing  a  pro« 
clamation  to  masters  of  vessels,  not  to  convey  any  persons  into  London  who  K^ii 
not  the  meansi  of  maintaining  themselves ;  and  was  desirous  to  colonize  the  waste 
lands  of  Scotland,  by  indacing  the  poor  of  the  metropob's  to  emigrate  thither. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

TH«  IMFLUSNCB  OP   MALT    LIQUOR   AND   ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

Hutorj  of  the  prodace  of  malt— Consamption  of  malt  liqaors— Gin — Acts  of 
Parliament  to  prevent  dnmkenness— Letter  of  Sir  R.  Walpole— The  magis* 
trates  attribnte  crime  to  dnmkenness—Sir  J.  Jekell's  resolutions  in  the  House 
— Distilleries  cause  distress. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  malt  liquor  has  declined,  in  this  country, 
within  the  last  century  and  a  half;  one  obvious  cause 
of  the  change,  whatever  others  may  have  operated, 
being  the  extending  substitute  of  tea  and  coffee, — 
beverages  which  were  scarcely  known  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  at  the  date  to  which  King's  calcula- 
tions refer,  (who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  drunken- 
ness.) According  to  a  table  given  in  the  Tracts  on 
the  Cam  Laws^  the  average  quantity  of  malt  made 
for  home  consumption  was,  from  1703  to  1713, 
2,959,063  quarters;  from  1713  to  1723,  3,542,157 
quarters;  from  1723  to  1733,  3,358,071  quarters; 
from  1733  to  1743,  3,215,094;  and  from  1743  to 
1753,  3,404,026  quarters.  Even  supposing  the  popu- 
lation to  have  remained  stationary,  this  account  would 
show  no  increase  in  beer  drinking,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  in  the  forty  years  from  1713  to  1753,  But 
any  abatement  that  might  take  place  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  their  old  national  beverage, 
was,  if  we  may  believe  the   writers    of  the   time, 
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abundantly  made  up,  in  the  cases  of  some  portions  of 
them  at  least ;  for  we  must  have  some  charity  for 
many,  that  were  not  so  infatuated  by  the  passion  that 
had  seized  them  for  the  novel  stimulant  of  ardent 
spirits,  in  the  shape  of  gin.*  It  was  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  George  1.,  that  we  first  hear  much  of 
the  excessive  gin-drinking  of  the  populace  of  our 
great  towns.  From  about  that  date,  we  have  a  suc- 
cession of  wholesome  observations,  by  the  grand  juries 
of  Middlesex,  against  the  practice  ; — which  they  call 
upon  the  authorities  and  the  legislature  to  put  down, 
as  the  great  source  of  the  criines  which  came  before 
the  courts  of  law,  as  well  as  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  general  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  lower 
orders:  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1736,  that  the 
evil  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  parliament. 
Smollet's  somewhat  rhetoritical  description,  without 
being  taken  quite  according  to  the  letter,  may  give 
us  a  notion  of  the  height  to  which  it  had  risen  by  this 
time : — 

^<  The  populace  of  London,"  be  writes,  *'  were  sunk  into  the  most  brnt&l  de- 
generacy, by  drinking  to  excens  the  pemicions  spirit  called  gin,  which  wai  sold 
so  cheap,  that  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  coald  afford  to  indulge  themselfes 
in  one  continued  state  of  intoxication,  to  the  ^lestmction  of  all  morals,  industry, 
and  order.  Such  &  shameful  degree  of  profligacy  prevailed,  that  the  retailers  of 
this  poisonous  compound  set  up  painted  boards  in  public,  inviting  people  to  be 
drunk  for  the  small  expence  of  one  penny :  assuring  them  they  might  be  4ead 
drunk  for  tvoopencey  and  have  etrawfor  nothing.  They,  accordingly,  provided 
cellars  and  places  strewed  with  straw,  to  which  they  conveyed  those  wretches 
who  were  overwhelmed  with  intoxication.  In  these  dismal  caverns,  they  lay 
until  they  recovered  some  use  of  their  faculties,  and  then  they  had  recourse  to  the 
same  mischievous  potion :  thus  consuming  their  health,  and  ruining  their  fami- 

•  Complete  History  of  England,  4to  edition  of  1738,  v.  11,  p.  638. 
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lies,  in  bideous  lecepteeiee  of  fSbtb  most  filthj  vice,  reeoondiag  wifli  rioli  woLtetm* 
two,  and  blMphemy."  * 

That  all  this  may  have  happened,  is  probable 
enoogh :  what  alone  is  of  much  importancei  is  the 
extent  to  which  such  corruption  of  manners  prevailed 
amonst  the  lower  orders,  or  the  progress  the  habit  of 
intemperance  was  making  throughout  that  portion  of 
the  social  body.  If  gross,  it  was  confined  to  the  very 
lowest  grade  of  the  populace ;  their  conduct,  like  that 
of  the  drunken  Helots  amongst  the  Spartans,  might 
be  more  likely  to  disgust,  than  to  seduce  the  rest  of 
the  oommunity.f  However,  this  was  not  the  general 
fueling  at  the  time ;  the  cry  of  all  the  more  zealous 
and  busy  philanthropists  wlus,  that  the  poison  of  gin- 
drinking  was  eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  society, 
and  that  no  measures  could  be  too  strong  to  take 
against  an  evil  which,  if  its  progress  was  not  arrested, 
would  speedily  leave  us  nothing  but  the  mere  dead 
and  putrid  catcaise  of  a  once  great  nation.  It  was 
under  the  excitement  of  these  alarms,  which,  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed,  somewhat  exaggerated  the  danger, 
that  the  leg^lature  was  called  upon  to  act.  On  the 
2O1I1  of  February,  1736,  a  petition  of  the  magistrates 
oi  the  county  of  Middlesex,  was  presented  to  the 
Hoose  of  Commons,  setting  forth — 

**  That  tfie  dtUSdag  of  |^  a&d  oUier  distilled  spfaituoiu  liqooni,  bad  some 
jwnpMl  ytjj  fueiMMed,  eepeeially  amoBgirt  the  people  of  inferior  rank ;  and 
ftat  iSbtb  eoBslaat  and  exoeMive  use  tliereof^  had  already  destroyed  thonsands  of 
U»  Msjeat/a  tnbj&tAM^  and  rendered  great  ntunbers  of  others  unfit  for  nsefol 

•  Sir  F.  EoBN'a  State  ^Me  P§or^  ▼.  3,  p.  83. 
t  Sir  F.  Edin's  SMe  Qftht  Pmnr^  t.S,  p.  83. 

No.  3.  N 
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labour  and  service,  debaaching,  at  the  same  time,  their  moraln,  and  drawing 
them  into  all  manner  of  vice  and  wickedness ;  and  that,  that  pemidons  liquor 
was  then  sold,  not  only  by  the  distillers  and  gin-shops,  but  by  many  other  per- 
sons of  inferior  trades,  by  which  means.  Journeymen,  apprentices,  and  servants, 
were  drawn  in  to  taste,  and  by  degrees  to  like,  approve,  and  inmtoderately  to 
drink  thereof :  and  that  the  petitionera  apprehend  the  pubUc  welfare  and  safety, 
as  well  as  the  trade  of  the  nation,  would  be  greatly  affected  by  it ;  and  therefore, 
prayed,  that  the  House  would  take  the  premises  into  their  serious  consideration, 
and  apply  such  remedy  as  the  House  should  Judge  most  proper." 

Three  days  after,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  moved  a  series  of  resolutions, 
declaring,  in  substance,  that  the  low  price  of  gin  was 
the  principal  inducement  to  the  excessive  and  perni- 
cious use  of  it :  and  that  the  sale  of  that  and  other 
spirituous  liquors  ought  both  to  be  discouraged  by  a 
heavy  duty,  and  restricted  to  persons  keeping  public 
brandy-shops,  victualling-houses,  coffee-houses,  ale- 
houses, and  inn-keepers;  and  to  such  apothecaries 
and  surgeons  as  should  make  use  of  the  same  by  way 
of  medicine  only.  These  resolutions  were  agreed  to 
without  debate;  but  when,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
Jekyll  moved,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  that  there 
should  be  laid  upon  all  spirituous  liquors  sold  by 
retail,  the  prohibitory  duty  of  20^.  per  gallon,  the 
proposition  encountered  some  resistance.  Pulteney 
urged,  among  other  things,  that  the  business  of  dis- 
tilling had  been  carried  on  in  the  country  by  royal 
authority,  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  and  had  been 
much  encouraged  by  various  acts  of  parliament  passed 
since  the  revolution  :  that  even  the  retail  of  spirits 
had  been  hitherto  so  much  encouraged,  or  at  least, 
connived  at :  that  with  respect  to  rum,  there  never 
had  been  any  complaint  of  the  excessive  use  of  that 
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liquor  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  which 
easily  might  be  made  more  palatable  than  any  sort  of 
home  made  spirit ;  and,  therefore,  the  non-consump- 
tion of  these  liquors,  in  any  excess,  appeared  to  be 
completely  ensured  merely  by  the  existing  duties  on 
them,  which  were  high,  though  far  from  prohibitory. 
W.  PuLTENEY  then  alluded  to  a  recent  act,  which 
imposed  certain  high  duties  upon  gin  also,  but  which 
had  been  repealed  : — 

»*  It  cannot  be  said.  Sir,"  lie  proceeded,  *'  that  nothing  bnt  a  total  prohibition 
can  be  an  effectoal  remedy  against  the  evil  complained  of,  because  we  all  know, 
that  the  late  act  against  gin  was  eflfectnal  so  far  as  it  went :  it  was  made,  we 
know,  to  extend  to  only  compound  s]nrits :  and  with  respect  to  them,  it  was  an 
effectual  remedy,  for  it  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of 
fuch  spirits  amongst  those  of  inferior  rank  ;  but  some  of  the  distillers  immedi- 
ately began  to  make  a  sort  of  plain  spirit,  which,  I  believe,  in  derision  of  the 
act,  they  called  parliament  brandy,  and  this  the  common  people  made  as  con- 
stant and  excessive  an  use  of,  as  they  did  before  of  the  compound  spirits :  this 
was  the  case  with  that  act ;  and  if  it  had  been  amended,  and  made  to  extend 
to  all  home  made  spirits,  instead  of  being  repealed,  there  would  never  have  been 
occasion  for  any  such  complaint  as  that  we  have  before  us." 

The  act  here  alluded  to  by  Pulteney,  which  has  not 
been  noticed  in  the  common  accounts  of  this  gin  legis- 
lation, appears  to  be  the  2nd  George  11.  c.  17,  passed 
in  1729,  entitled,  **  An  Act  for  Laying  a  Duty  on 
Comi)ound  Spirit  or  Waters;"  it  was  repealed  in 
1733,  by  the  6th  George. II.  c.  17,  on  the  alleged 
ground,  that  it  had  not  answered  the  good  purposes 
thereby  intended,  and  had  proved  a  discouragement 
to  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  corn  in  Great  Britain. 
Neither  Pulteney 's  speech,  nor  the  silent,  but  per- 
fectly understood,  dislike  of  the  minister  himself.  Sir 

R.  Walpole,  to  the  proposition,  prevented  Jekyll's 

n2 
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resolutioii  from  being  agreed  to  by  the  house,  or  from 
being  followed  up  by  another,  recommending  that 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds^  yearly,  should  be  paid  for  a 
license,  by  every  person  keeping  a  public  brandy* 
shop,  a  public  victualing-house,  co£fee-house,  or  ale- 
house, or  being  an  inn-holder,  who  should  sell  any 
spirituous  liquors.  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
in,  founded  on  these  resolutions ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  made  to  it,  principally  by  the  West 
India  interest,  was  eventually  passed  into  a  law.* 
Archdeacon  Coxb  has  printed  the  following  curious 
letter,  from  Sir  R.  Walpolb  to  his  brother,  Horace, 
written  on  the  30tb  September,  (o.s.)  the  day  after 
the  new  law  came  into  operation,  which,  as  a  lively 
picture  of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  of  the  general 
civilization  of  the  time,  well  deserves  to  be  trans- 
cribed : — 


*^  Dbae  Baothbb,— I  kftf»  Ibrbonie  troaUtng  jos  with  tiw  fuiow 
and  apprehflnrioM  wUdi  of  late,  at  diflerent  tiaiei,  had  filled  the  town  with 
man  J  fean  and  ezpeetationi  concendag  the  fint  and  imwiediatB  oooieqimeee 
that  aught  attend  the  commenoement  of  the  gin  aet,  hecaaie  it  was  difliodlli  al 
•ome  timeft  to  form  anj  probable  opiaion  of  what  might  hi^pen:  and,  at  other 
timee,  and  erpedallj  lately,  it  appeared  a  great  deal  more  reaeonable,  that  there 
would  9ot  be  anj  tioiibia  or  diforder  at  all,  mitil  aboat  the  middle  of  the  laet 
watk.  I  then  began  to  receive  again  aooovnte  from  all  qaarten  of  the  town* 
that  the  Jacobitei  were  buy  and  indastrioas  in  endeafooringto  itfar  up  the  ooai" 
nun  people,  and  make  an  advantage  of  the  universal  damoor  that  prevailed 
among  the  pqpolaoe  at  the  i^proaching  expiration  of  this  dariiag  vioe.  The 
scheme  that  was  laid,  was,  for  all  distillers  that  were  able  to  give  away,  fralii, 
te  aU  that  shoold  ask  for  it,  as  mneh  gin  and  strong  waters  as  they  should  de- 
sire, and  the  great  distillers  weie  to  snp^aU  the  retailers  and  small  shops  with 
asmnch  as  they  shonld  want,  to  be  distribntsd  and  given  away  in  like  manner : 
the  shops  woe  to  begin  to  be  opened  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  eve  of  Michaelmas 

*  9A  George  U.  e.  83. 
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dsy,  and  to  be  oontiiiiied  and  rtpefttod  on  Wednesday  mght,  that  the  mob,  being 
made  thna  dmnk,  might  be  prepared  and  ready  to  commit  any  sort  of  mischief ; 
and  in  aider  to  this,  anonymooe  letters  were  sent  to  the  distillen  and  town  re- 
taileninanpaitBQftiie  toim,toinstraetthaa,  and  incite  them  to  ran  and  Join 
theirfriands,  and  do  as  their  neighbours  did.  Four  of  these  letters  have  fallen 
into  my  baada,  wbkik  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed,  disoo?ered  and 
bsoa^tona;  and,  by  the  eadseoffleafs  that  go  roond^e  town,  I  am  informed 
that  laUsia  to  IStm  same  pmpoae  weie  dropped  and  directed  to  moot  of  the  dia- 
^Skm  in  sH  faarters.  Thase  we  bane  sees,  diier  Tery  little  from  each  other  in 
fta  Isaar  and  aabftaaoe;  and  the  stieng  criminal  espressiena  are  in  all  ^e 
ae^y  IfBaapoied.  Inssdiaa  were  lasafsffmal,  and  not  se  laboured,  the 
raagiviBairBoBiavandairJoaBVB.  Upon  the  infetmatioo,  the  Qubbb 
was  pieaaed  to  gife  snch  orders  to  the  guards,  as  yon  wiQ  hava  had  an  aeeoant 
cf^  whiflh.  ham  had  the  desred  elfeot,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  mankind,  are 
thoDg^to  ham  preieoted  the  greatest  misfthief  and  disorders  that  ha?e  of  late 
bees  known  or  heard  of;  at  least,  wehafathesatisiMtion  tohafeonrmeaeorsa 
advenally  applaaded.  I  most  beg  lea;va  to  say,  there  has  been  infinite  caie 
taken  to  observe  and  watch  all  tbeir  motions  for  about  a  month  past ;  and  upon 
the  turn  that  the  SpitaUields  liote  took,  I  think  I  may  aflirm,  that  the  whole 
ipkil  wna  at  onea  daAed,  and  seemed  to  have  been  totally  laid  aside ;  but  npoB 
tf»  CMBtraiy  soeoeM  at  Edinbnigh,  the  fire  kindled  anew,  and  notiung  less  than 
lach  ngoroua  meafures  could  hafe  preTented  the  etil,  which  I  hope  now  is  put 
aneodto.  But  tiwanrmnrings  and  eoo^laintB  of  the  ccoBmon  people  for  wan^ 
of  gin,  and  the  great  suffering  and  loss  of  the  dealers  in  spiritaous  liquors  in 
gneral,  hava  created  snch  ummsiniMs,  that  they  well  deserve  a  great  doal  of  at* 
tortioB  and  eonsideratiim ;  and  I  am  notwithout  my  iCT"'*''*"*^^^"^^^^^^^  anon- 
alfito  law,  in  soma^  may  oreato  great  toeaUe;  and  a  anllen  ae- 
aad  prodsBt  tubmistiQii  in  others,  in  hopes  of  gaining  redress  b j 
parilaoMnt,  mi^  lay  the  foundation  of  every  riotous  and  mobbish  application 


•r« 


Within  a  few  months  after  it  had  passed,  Tindall 
tells  us,  the  commissioners  of  excise  themselves  became 
sensible  of  the  impossibility,  or  nnadvisableness,  of 
carrying  it  rigorously  into  execution : — 

**  Niqr,  aa  wall  as  humanity,'*  sayr  the  historian,t  <*  obQged  them  to  miti- 
gate the  aeaenlgr  of  Ute  law,  whish  was  now  beeoaw  adious  and  eantemptible." 

*  (Ua'wMemmrtoftMeL^eandJdmimsiraikni/SirR,  Waipole^  ▼.  d,p  360. 

t  Smollet's  Compute  Hi§torp  tf  England. 
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Smollet,  who  has  drawn  so  dark  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  things  the  act  was  designed  to  put  down,  has 
painted,  in  colours  equally  strong,  the  mischiefs  which 
It  produced  :— 

^  The  popnlaoe,"  he  writes,  ^  soon  broke  throngh  all  restraints  thouf^  no 
licenses  were  obtained,  and  no  dotj  paid,  the  liquor  continued  to  be  sold  in  all 
comers  of  the  streets ;  informers  were  intimidated  b  j  the  threats  of  the  people ; 
and  the  Justices  of  the  peace,  either  from  indolence  or  corruption,  neglected  to 
put  the  law  in  execution.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  appeared,"  he  adds, 
tbat  the  consumption  of  gin  had  considerably  increased  every  year  since  those 
heavy  duties  were  imposed." 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  1743,  the  ministry  that 
had  newly  come  into  office,  upon  the  expulsion  of  Sir 
R.  Walpole,  brought  in  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  repeal  of  the  law,  which  had  turned  out 
worse  than  a  dead  letter  :  the  bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons without  opposition  ;  but  in  the  upper  House,  it 
was  not  carried  until  after  warm  and  long  alterca- 
tions. 

From  the  debates,  which  fill  nearly  three  hundred 
columns  of  the  parliamentary  history,  we  may  glean 
a  few  additional  particulars,  touching  the  working  of 
this  act.  The  increased  consumption  of  gin^  during 
the  time  it  had  been  in  force,  was  admitted  on  all 
hands :  liOrd  Lonsdale  himself,  one  of  the  opponents 
of  the  repeal  billi  produced  an  account,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  the  quantity  of  gin  distilled  in  Eng- 
land, which  in  1684,  when  the  business  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  had  been  527,000  gallons, 
had  risen  to  948,000,  in  1694  ;  to  1,375,000,  in  1704 ; 
to  2,000,000,  in  1714;  to  3,520,000,  in   1724;  to 
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4,947,000  m  1734;  and  to  not  less  than  7, 160,000, 
in  1752. 

Lord  Bathurst,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  repeal, 
mentioned,  that  in  the  whole  kingdom,  during  the 
seven  years  the  high  duties  had  been  in  force,  the 
number  of  licenses  taken  out  for  the  sale  of  spirits, 
had  been  only  two ! !  Thus,  we  may  judge  how  very 
inadequate  the  law  is,  to  subjugate  the  unruly  passions 
of  man,  when  allowed  to  break  from  the  true  Christian 
maxim  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  evil.  The 
account,  from  whence  this  is  taken,  gives  a  still  more 
deplorable  description  of  the  degraded  state  our  poor 
are  allowed  to  be  in,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Ire- 
land to  a  much  worse  degree  : — 


u 


Even  the  very  commencement  of  the  law,"  said  Lord  Cholmondsley, 
expoted  tu  to  the  danger  of  a  rebellion  —an  injinrrection  of  the  populace  waa 
tlireatened— nay,  the  government  had  information  of  it,  being  actoall  j  designed ; 
they  very  wisely  ordered  the  troops  to  be  drawn  ont  and  posted  in  the  several 
places  where  the  mob  was  likely  to  assemble,  which,  perhaps,  prevented  a  great 
deal  of  bloodshed,  and  the  law  began  to  be  ezecated  without  any  forcible  oppo- 
ation.  As  there  were  mnltitades  of  offenders,  there  was  presently  plenty  of  infor- 
mations ;  bnc  as  soon  as  any  man  was  known  to  be  an  informer,  he  was  assaulted 
and  pelted  by  the  mob  wherever  they  could  meet  with  him.  A  noble  peer  was 
obliged  to  open  his  gates  to  one  of  these  nnfortonate  creatures,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  mob,  who  were  in  fnU  cry,  and  would  probably  have  torn  him 
to  pieces  if  they  could  have  laid  hold  of  him,  for  they  had  before  actually  mur- 
dered some  of  these  informers.  This  was  not  the  only  difficulty;  the  magistrates 
themselves  were  in  danger,  if  they  appeared  zealous  in  the  execution  of  this  law. 
The  prosecutions  wero  vastly  expensive ;  and  when  the  person  was  convicted, 
H'V^n  anything  could  be  recovered ;  so  that  it  put  the  government  to  an  infinite 


If 


^  It  is  well  known,"  said  Lord  Bathurst,'  ^'  that  by  that  law,  the  use  of 
ipirimous  Uqucnrs  was  prohibited  to  the  common  people ;  that  retailers  were  de- 
trrrrd  from  vending  them,  by  the  utmost  encouragement  that  could  be  given  to 
infanners ;  and  that  discoveries  wero  incited  by  every  art  that  could  be  practised, 
and  oflenders  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour.    Yet,  what  was  th?  effect,  my 
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LordB,  of  aH  thif  diHgenoe  and  Tigoiir  ?— A  fonenl  panic  toppraned  Cor  s  few 
weeks  the  practioe  of  selling  the  prohiHted  liquors ;  1mt»  in  a  narj  diorl  timei 
necessity  forced  some,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  to  retorn  to  their  focmer  trade| 
thej  weie  suffered  to  esci^ai  beoaase  nothing  was  to  be  gained  hj  infemdng 
against  them ;  and  others  were  encooraged  hj  their  example  to  imitate  theniv 
tboagh  with  more  secresy  and  cantion :  of  those,  indeed,  many  were  ponished, 
Imt  many  mote  escaped ;  and  soch  as  were  lined,  often  fonnd  fte  prc^lt  auite 
than  the  loss.  The  prospect  of  raising  money  by  detecting  their  praotiees,  in- 
cited many  to  torn  information  into  a  trade :  and  the  feeility  with  which  the 
crime  was  to  be  proved,  enccnraged  some  to  gratify  their  maHce  by  perjury,  and 
others  their  avarice ;  so  thai  the  maltitnde  of  informatians  became  a  poblic 
grieranoe,  and  the  magistrates  themselfes  complained,  that  the  law  was  not  to 
be  execDtad.  The  peijories  of  informers  were  now  so  flagrant  and  commons 
that  the  people  thoQght  aU  infonaations  malicioos ;  or  at  least,  thinking  tlMni. 
selves  oppressed  by  the  law,  they  looked  upon  every  man  that  promoted  its 
execntion  as  their  enemy;  therefore,  they  now  began  to  declare  against  informers, 
many  of  whom  they  treated  witfi  great  omelty,  and  some  they  mnidered  in  flie 
streeto."  * 

Lord  Bathurst  proceeded  to  state,  that  by  their 
violence,  the  people  at  last  worried  out  the  magis- 
trates, and  intimidated  all  persons  from  lodging  infor- 
mations, so  that  the  law  had  now  for  some  years 
been  totally  disregarded : — 

^The  practice,  therefore,"  said  his  Lordship,  ^  of  vending  and  of  drinkbg 
distilled  spirits,  has  prevailed  for  some  time  irithoat  opposition ;  nor  can  any 
man  enter  a  tavern  or  an  alehoose,  in  which  they  win  be  denied  bim,  or  vraOc 
along  the  streets  vrithoat  being  incited  to  drink  them  at  every  comer ;  fbej  have 
been  sold  for  several  years  with  no  less  openness  and  seeorlty  than  any  othff 
commodBty ;  and  whoever  walks  in  this  great  dty,  vrffl  And  his  way  wj  ike- 
qnently  obstmeted  by  those  who  are  selling  their  penddoDS  liquors  to  the  grae^y 
popolaoe,  or  by  those  who  have  dnmk  them,  ontil  they  are  miabla  to  move.'* 

Better  police  arrangements  have,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributed something,  of  late  years,  to  the  improvement 
that  has  taken  place :  but  the  mere  restoration  of  the 
spirit  trade  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  thereby 

*  Lord  BATBvaar's  speech  in  the  House  of  Loids. 
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inio  the  hands  of  persons  of  respectable  character, 
appears  to  have  had  an  immediate  beneficial  effect 
of  itself ;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  after  this  had  been 
done,  that  even  the  best  adapted  regulations  could 
have  been  of  any  avail,  in  preserving  public  decency, 
or  repressing  disorder.  No  stringent  act  could  have 
made  the  law  to  be  obeyed,  against  so  unanimous 
a  determination  of  the  populace  to  set  it  at  defiance.* 

We  therefore  infer,  both  from  historical  facts,  and 
firom  experience,  that  one  of  the  greatest,  nay,  the 
principal  cause  of  the  pauperism  of  England,  and 
consequently  of  the  destitution  and  misery  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  necessitous,  is  the  immoderate  use  of  malt 
LIQUOR  and  of  ardent  spirits. 

A  great  cattse  of  pauperism^  under  this  head,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  undue  influence  of  property ; — 
there  appears  little  of  the  old  Roman  patriotism,  either 
in  our  princes  or  legislators.  The  brewers ^  distillers ^ 
ffin-shop-keeperSf  licensed  victuallers^  and  proprietors 
of  low  lodging 'houses  J  and  places  of  badfamej — these 
are  generally  powerful  and  influential  men,  as  well 
as  some  of  another  class,  of  whom  we  might  have 
hoped  better  things.  Freedom  of  thought,  and  a  free 
expression  of  opinion,  are  the  birthright  of  English- 
men ;  but  yet,  how  few  think  for  themselves,  and 
speak  for  themselves, — and  their  fear  may  be  traced 

•  In  Qonoboratian  of  this  statement,  we  may  observe  the  total  relinquishment 
of  (he  piofeinon  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  French  nation,  at  the  reyolotion, 
when  the  mKontroQed  passions  of  men  were  let  to  ran  wild^all  the  philosophy 
■ad  pretended  leason  of  jnen  coold  not  restrain  them  irom  the  most  bratal  and 
inhuman  actioDs. 

No.  4,  O 
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The  paying  wages  in  poblic-bonse*  injorioui  to  the  morali. 


to  party  prgudice  and  blind  zeal.  It  is  said,  that 
Palby  would  have  been  made  a  bishop,  but  for  the 
oflfence  which  certain  passages  in  his  work  on  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy ^  gave  to  George  III.  Bow- 
ever.  Pa  ley  knew  the  force  of  this  treacherous  spirit, 
and  expressed  it  in  the  following  words : — 

^*  Ab  the  man  who  attacks  a  flonriBhing  establiihment  writee  with  an  halter 
round  his  neck,  few  ever  will  he  fonnd  to  attempt  alterations,  except  men  of  moie 
spirit  than  pmdenoe." 

Mercenary  speculators  have  been  allowed  to  do 
what  they  will  with  their  own^ — they  grind  the  faces  o^ 
the  poor — and  inflict  injuries  on  the  health  of  thepo- 
pulationo{  large  mercantile  cities  and  towns.  It  is  true, 
many  temptations  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  The  practice  of  paying  wages  in  public- 
houses,  is  highly  disreputable  to  the  employer ;  the 
allowing  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  factories  and 
workshops,  is  likewise  reprehensible  ;  public-houses 
should  be  compelled  to  close  at  an  early  hour  on  Sa- 
turday night,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  Sunday, 
except  only  to  travellers.  It  is  injurious  to  society 
that  a  publican  should  be  allowed  to  retail  his  drink, 
when  the  law  forbids  a  shopkeeper  to  open  his  shop.* 
Gin-shops,  and  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drink,  are  nuisances  when  abused,  and  the  law 
should  be  enforced  for  the  magistrates  to  fine  the 

*  The  national  benefit  wonld  be  greatly  accelerated  bj  the  adoption  of  a  few 
nch  regolationa ;  and  we  hear  that  thia  latter  meafwre  is  partly  introdnoed  into 
Liferpool,  and  it  has  had  a  most  marked  effect  in  diminiihing  the  amoimt  of 
intoxication,  and  the  nnmber  of  criminal  chargei  in  the  polioeH>ffioe,  on  the 
Monday  morning. 
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Acta  of  parliament  againat  tippling. 

seller^  as  well  as  the  drinker  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
When  the    party    is    intoxicated,   the    fine    might 
justly  be  doubled,  in  case  of  any  injury  done  by 
the  intoxicated  person,  from  the  beer  or  gin-seller ^ 
he   being   the   more   culpable   party.      This   would 
soon  check  those  who  have  not  the  strength  to  refuse 
the  noxious  draught,  but  become  more  degraded  than 
the  beasts,  by  its  excess ;  publicans  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  license,  who  had  been  con- 
victed twice  in  the  year;  no  publican  should  sell 
beer  afiter  ten  o^ clock  at  night,  or  give  credit  to  pen- 
sioners for  liquor,  on  the  credit  of  their  pensions ; 
all  publicans  being  convicted  of  being  at  any  time 
drunk,  should  be  disqualified  from  holding  a  license 
for  five  years.* 

*  By  7»  JaoftM  I.,  cap.  10,  anj  alehooje-keeper  oonneted  of  dnmkenneif, 
bendes  the  otlier  penalty  of  the  law,  for  this  offence  shall  he  entirely  disahled 
from  holding  a  license  for  three  years. 

By  1,  James  I.,  ei^.  7»  and  1,  Charles  I.,  cap.  4,  if  a  pahlican  pdimits  tippling 
m  his  hoose,  he  forfeits  lOt.  for  each  offmce. 

By  SI,  James  I.,  cap.  7*  persons  tippling  and  wasting  time  in  alehouses,  for- 
feit 3t.  4it  for  each  oflence ;  persons  getting  dronk,  shall  forfeit  5s,  for  each 
dfinace,  or  shall  he  put  in  the  stocks,  and  constables  neglecting  their  dnty  there- 
in, shall  he  fined  lOf . 

By  10  and  IS,  William  III.,  cap.  15,  retailers  of  ale  and  beer,  who  shall  not 
dl  the  same  in  a  fall  ale  quart  or  pint,  shall  forfeit  from  lOs .  to  40f .  for  each 


By  10 and  II,  WilUam  m.,  cap.  S4,  persons  exercising  their  ordinary  callings 
oo  tfie  Lord's  day,  except  selling  milk  or  mackerel,  and  dressing  meat  in  nc- 
taaQers'  hooaes  and  cooks'  shops,  and  excepting  works  of  charity  and  necessity, 
ihall  he  fined  from  5s»  to  30s.  for  each  offence. 

Why  was  not  this  act  extended  to  drinking ^  as  well 
zBeatif^? 

By  17f  George  11.,  ei^.  5,  persons  giving  shelter  to  rogaes  and  vagabonds, 
iorfRt  friom  lOf.  to  40f •  for  each  oifonoe. 

o  2 
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Proportioii  of  ale-houses  to  families. 


BjT  7t  Goorge  IL,  cap.  31,  pnblicans'  roffering  unlawful  games  in  theAr 
houses,  or  disorders  therein,  shall  forfeit  their  recognizances,  and  be  disqualified 
keeping  an  alehouse  for  three  years. 

No  publican  shall  harbour  in  his  or  her  house  any  smuggler,  duflfer,  dealer 
in,  or  utterers  of,  base  money,  nor  any  noted,  known,  or  reputed  thieves,  loose 
and  idle  characters,— for  a  second  offence,^  to  lose  their  license.  No  publican 
shall  pennit  journeymen,  or  working  people  of  any  description,  to  aasemble  for 
the  purpose  of  unlawful  combinations,  confederacies,  debating  or  political  clubs ; 
no  new  house  to  sell  liquor  as  a  licensed  spirit-shop,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  in 
towns,  that  there  is  an  accession  of  at  least  100  houses,  requiring  this  accommo- 
dation in  the  neighbourhood ;  or  that  such  new  house,  if  in  the  country,  has  be- 
come absolutely  necessary,  in  consequence  of  increased  population,  canals,  alter- 
ation of  roads,  or  other  improvements.  Licenses  should  be  withdrawn  from 
such  houses,  alehouses,  gin  and  beer  shops,  as  appear  regularly  to  have  changed 
tenants  twice  every  twelve  months  in  a  course  of  a  year.  Licenses  should  be 
uniformly  withheld  (as  contrary  to  law)  from  all  liquor  shops ;  and  also  finom 
such  as  have  no  proper  accommodation  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  victuals,  and 
where  a  small  quantity  only  is  retailed,  merely  as  a  cover,  to  obtain  an  ale 
liceniie,  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  exhibiting  it  at  the  Excise-office,  without 
which,  a  license  to  seU  spirits,  which  is  the  only  object  in  view,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Also,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  central  conmiissioners  to  restrain 
the  number  of  publicans  to  one  *  in  fifty,  of  one  hundred  houses,  in  a  town  or 
village. 

The  legislature  at  an  early  period,  when  society 
and  manners  might  be  supposed  to  have  made  little 
progress,  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  injury  to  be  dreaded.  Since  the  act  of  the 
5th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  26 :  253  years  ago  alehouses 
were  placed  under  the  particular  direction  of  magis- 
trates who  were  required — 

**  To  take  bond  and  turetyfor  goodbehaviour  against  using  unlawful  gatnes  and 
the  maintenance  of  good  order.    The  sum  forfeited  on  conviction  by  this  act,  was 

*  In  some  of  the  large  cities,  the  number  is  too  many— 1  in  25,  is  the  average 
of  London ;  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  average  is  24 ;  in  the  Tower  Liberty, 
only  17  houses  to  1  public-house.  Some  years  back,  it  was  accurately  ascer- 
tained, that  127  alehouses,  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  had  been  occupied  by  480 
more  tenants  in  the  cou^e  of  four  years !— And  in  the  whole  of  the  metropoha 
and  its  environs,  it  is  calculated  that  there  is  about  1  public-house  to  every  37 
families. 
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j^lOt,  which  has  continned  without  alteration  to  this  day,  although  from  the 
diilerpiice  in  the  value  of  monej,  jC60  hail  at  this  period  would  he  hardly  equal 
in  amount  to  ^10  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI."* 


*  In  the  year  1794,  it  appears  that  1,132,147  harrels  of  malt  liquor  were 
hrewed,  which  Coloubooh  heUeres  were  drank  in  tbe  metropolis,  and  paid  for 
at  3d.  per  pot,  amounting  to  j^,31 1,466 ;  in  the  year  1806,  1,454,194  harrels, 
which  at  thattime  cost  5d.  per  pot,  j^500,000 ;  in  1839,  according  to  T.  Beau- 
MOVT,  Sso.,  there  was  spent  in  malt  liquor  t^48,857,243 ;  for  wines,  dder,  perry, 
4fcc.,  j^8,25O,0M ;  20,588,889  gallons  of  spirit  realizing  ^17,250,000;  and  the 
total  numher  of  hrewers  was  48,21 1 . 

The  parliamentary  returns  for  1839,  furnish  the  following  tahle  of  manufacturers, 

dealers,  and  retailers  of  spiriti  :— 

DistOhTs  and  Rectifiers 112 

Dealers  in  Spirit,  not  Retailers • 2,966 

Retailers under  ^10  V  annum    15,761 

Do 20 19,518 

Do 25 3,166 

Do 30 1,996 

Do 40 3,644 

Do 50 2,352 

Do abore  50 4,826 

Making  the  total  numher  of  Sellers   . .  54,341 

In  1839,  the  number  of  bushels  of  malt  brewed  was  as  follows  :— 

By  public  hrewers  32,823,034 

By  prirate  families 6,223,592 

Making  the  total  number  of  boshels   . .  39,046,626 

In  fermented  liquors  the  numher  of  Gallons  was 63,780,095 

In  distilled  spiriU  29,528,889 

Total  number  of  gallons 93,308,984 

The  property  lost  both  by  sea  and  land  in  consequence  of  the  abounding  of 
drunkemiess  is  truly  astounding.  Sereral  witnesses  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, referring  to  the  amount  of  property  lost  erery  year  at  sea,  through  the 
influence  of  intosdeating  drinks,  have  stated  that  in  the  short  period  of  six  years 
not  less  than  2,687  sbipe  nnd  vessels  were  lost,  stranded  or  wrecked,  and  218  were 
misong;  and  the  numher  of  persons  drowned  was  3,414 1  wholly  attributed  to 
want  of  care  through  this  baneful  rice. 
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If  it  became  so  interesting  an  object  to  the  legisla- 
ture,  at  so  remote  a  period,  when  the  morals  of  the 
people  were  probably  less  contaminated,  and  when 
the  number  of  public-houses  must  have  been  com- 
paratively few  in  number, — how  important  has  it  now 
become,  to  attend  minutely  to  this  particular  branch 
of  legislation,  when  it  is  well  known,  that  100,000 
licensed  alehouses  in  England,  are  constantly  holding 
out  seductive  lures  to  the  labouring  classes  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  ancient  times,  they  were 
merely  considered  as  victualling-houses  for  strangers 
and  travellers ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  technical  lan- 
guage, all  licensed  publicans  are  denominated  vti^- 
tuallers.  In  modem  times,  they  are  become  the 
general  receptacle  of  the  vicious^  the  idle^  and  the  pro- 
fiigate ;  and  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
those  mischiefs  which  have  given  an  unfavourable 
turn  to  the  manners  of  the  working  classes,  and  to 
the  pauperism  of  England.^ 

In  vulgar  life,  it  is  the  first  ambition  of  the  youth, 
when  approaching  towards  an  adult  state,  to  learn  to 
smoke  tobacco ;  when  this  accomplishment  is  acquired, 
he  finds  himself  qualified  to  lounge  and  waste  his  time 
in  the  tap-room  ;  it  is  here  that  his  mind  receives  the 

*  JoBtioe  Emkimb«  at  tlie  SaUflioiy  asiizes,  when  nentencing  a  gentleman  to 
lix  months  hard  labour,  for  a  crime  committed  through  strong  drinks  dedazed, 
that  99  ont  of  ererj  100  criminal  cases  were  finom  the  same  canses.  JndgeCoLv- 
RiDOB,  at  the  Oxford  assixes,  said  he  never  knew  a  case  brought  before  him 
which  was  not*  directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  intoxicating  liquors.  Judge 
pATTxaaoif ,  at  the  Norwich  assizes,  said  to  the  grand  Jnry,^^  If  it  were  not  for 
this  drinking,  yon  and  I  shoold  hare  nothing  to  do." 
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Dimumi  of  pabUc-bomee. 

first  impression  of  vice, — the  force  of  evil  examples 
is  powerful.  But  the  e?il  does  not  rest  here  :  numer- 
ous families  of  labourers  lodge,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  in  common  ale-houses,  in  the  metropolis, 
and  probably  in  most  of  the  large  towns  and  cities, 
while  of  late  years,  the  females,  whose  mothers  and 
grandmothers  would  have  been  ashamed  to  enter  a 
tap-room,  now  indiscriminately  mix  with  the  com- 
pany, and  unblushingly  listen  to  all  the  rude  and 
often  obscene  discourse,  which  circulates  freely  in 
these  haunts  of  vice  and  idleness.  This  baneful  vice, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  good  that  can  be 
expected,  saps  the  foundation  of  every  social  virtue. 
Through  this  medium  are  seen,  some  of  the  very 
leading  features  in  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  people ;  and,  perhaps,  nothing 
can  so  strongly  evince  the  effect  of  evil  examples  on 
the  minds  and  manners  of  young  persons,  as  the  facts 
just  alluded  to. 

Public-houses  admit  of  a  division  into  the  following 
classes: — 

1.  Large  ions  and  pottiiig-hoiiaes  in  town  and  coontry. 

8.  Larga  inns,  in  towng,  for  the  reception  of  traTeDen,  coaches,  wagons,  Ac. 

3.  Hovsea  of  entartaianient  and  tafenis. 

4.  Hotels  for  lodgmgstranfen. 

5.  CoflBBe  hooses. 

6.  Tea-gardens— ficensed  to  sell  ale  and  other  liqnors. 

7.  liqoor-diops,  or  spirit-shops. 
8. 
9. 


The  most  prominent  abuses  are  to  be  found  in  the 
three  latter,  particularly  liquor  shops  where  no  beer 
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CaDses  and  effects  of  dram-drinking. 

is  sold,  and  where  a  beer  licence  is  procured  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  spirit-licensCi  without  which  it 
cannot  be  granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise. 
These  promote  dram-drinking  to  an  incredible  extent, 
and  all  the  train  of  misery  incident  to  habits  ruinous 
to  the  morals  of  the  inferior  order  of  society.  As 
these  shops  are  carried  on  at  a  comparative  small 
expense, — no  credit  being  given,  and  consequently 
no  risk  of  bad  debts, — they  are  eagerly  sought  for  : 
the  customers  are  numerous,  and  the  sale  extensive  : 
and  so  fascinating  are  the  charms  they  possess,  that 
the  last  rag  is  often  carried  to  the  pawnbroker,  to 
enable  the  drunkard  to  enjoy  the  momentary  gratifica- 
tion of  a  glass  or  two  of  gin, — which  is  dealt  out  in  a 
moment  to  one  customer  after  another,  whilst  the 
means  of  payment  remain.  These  houses  are  decidedly 
contrary  to  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  act  of  17, 
George  II.  cap.  17,  which  state — 

**  That  no  shopkeeper  be  allowed  to  retail  any  spiritaoasliqnoriybat  only  them 
who  keep  taverns,  Tictaalling  houses,  inns,  coffee  houses  or  alehouses." 

This  act  originated  in  a  complaint  made  by  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen,  in  the  year  1744,  stating  that  great 
numbers  of  his  majesty's  subjects  died  in  consequence 
of  the  ready  access  to  gin,  at  the  numerous  liquor 
shops  then  existing  in  every  part  of  the  metropolis.* 

*  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  the  diminutife  size  of  flie  men  generally  who 
are  bom  and  brought  up  to  manhood  in  the  metropolis.  Colquhooh  states, 
that  in  1803  when  acting  as  deputy  lieutenant  in  an  eastern  difisioD  of  the  eityi 
out  of  nearly  1,000  persons  ballotted  for  the  miHba  who  were  brought  beforo  him 
about  25  in  30  upon  an  average,  were  found  to  be  under  size :  their  growth  being 
clipped  by  their  early  mtemperate  habits^particularly  gin-drinkiiig. 
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It  is  calculated,  that  there  are  about  1000  houses 
of  the  second  class  which  change  their  tenants  two, 
three,  and  not  unfrequently  four  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year ;  and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  almost 
every  town  and  village  in  the  country, — a  clear  proof 
that  more  houses  are  licensed  than  can  procure  cus- 
tomers, numerous  as  they  are.  The  injury  arising 
to  society  is  excessive ;  as  many  persons  are  ruined 
by  not  having  sufficient  profits  to  pay  their  expenses, 
and  maintain  themselves,  and  support  their  families.* 
Publicans  get  themselves  entangled  in  a  concern, 
which  requires  extensive  sales  of  liquor  to  enable 
them  to  pay  rent  and  taxes  ;  and  to  cover  the  heavy 
losses  they  sustain,  irequently  sacrifice  the  character 
of  their  houses  to  prop  their  tottering  fortunes.f 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  even  the  laws 
DOW  in  force  should  be  carried  rigidly  into  execution. 

*  The  competition  among  brewers  and  distillers,  to  monopolize  every  house 
which  has  been  heretofore  licensed,  operates  very  injnrionsly  to  their  own  interests, 
since,  bj  their  floating  houses  of  insufficient  trade,  great  losses  are  frequently 
SQstained  bj  the  insolvency  of  the  tenants,  who  are  often  induced  to  soffer  dis- 
order, and  to  enooorage  every  irregularity  tending  to  the  corruption  of  morals, 
with  a  view  to  force  a  trade. 

t  ^The  public  in  general  were  astonished,"  says  CoLQUHOoif,  **when  he 
staled,  in  his  TremHse  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolie^  in  1806,  that  there  was 
stolen  from  tfie  alehouies  and  inns  in  the  dty  and  villages  adjoining,  pewter 
pots  to  the  value  of  j^56,000  a  year."  But  he  states,  *^that  three  years  after, 
the  publicans  themselves,  in  an  application  to  parliament  for  relief,  before  a 
(onmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  say  that  their  loss  in  pewter  pots  amounted 
to  ^100,000  amraally :— a  shocking  proof  of  the  extent  of  petty  offences,  and 
the  depraved  state  of  morals  in  vulgar  life— a  state  of  turpitude  which  vrill  increase 
IS  long  as  above  ikrte  tkouumi  old  iron  thopt  are  suflFered  to  exist  in  the  metro- 
polis, withoiit  ngulation  or  contronl,  purchasing  every  thing  that  is  offered, 
without  addng  ^taestioiis." 
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The  present  regnlations  inefficient. 

Though  the  power  of  the  justices  to  withhold  licenses, 
has  at  all  times,  in  a  small  degree,  operated  as  a 
restraint,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  establishing  rules 
in  the  various  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  applicable 
to  the  changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  to  meet  the 
new  and  mischievous  devices  which  are  resorted  to, 
it  would  certainly  be  desirable  that  stringent  rules 
should  be  universally  extended  to  every  division  or 
hundred  in  the  country ;  since  it  often  happens,  that 
while  good  order  is  enforced  in  one  district,  a  relaxed 
discipline  prevails  in  another,  to  which  common 
thieves,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  other  bad  cha- 
racters, are  induced  to  resort.  # 

But  that  the  destitution  of  the  labouring  classes  is 
principally  caused  by  their  unconquerable  love  of 
ardent  liquors,  every  day's  experience  testifies, — nay, 
they  are,  when  under  the  influence  of  this  maddening 
draught,  guilty  of  excesses  which  human  nature 
shudders  to  relate.     Every  newspaper  furnishes  ac- 

*  The  law  haB,  indeed,  prescrihed  certain  regnlations,  requiring  certificaieg  •f 
tober  life  and  conversaium  ;  but  ench  testimonials  are  obtained  in  each  parish, 
at  iheexpence  of  3««  6d.  to  the  beadle,  whoprocnies  the  signature  of  the  minister* 
churchwardens,  and  overseers,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  ^  No  consideration 
of  emoloment,  can  be  pnt  in  competition  with  the  morals  of  a  nation,  and  no 
minister  can  be  justified,  either  on  civil  or  religious  grounds,  in  rendering  the 
latter  subservient  to  the  former."  But  they  increase  the  revenue—^'  emolument 
is  put  in  competition  with  morals,' '  and  it  prevails.  Even  on  grounds  of  political 
economy,  however,  the  evil  is  great,  for  they  materially  diTninish  the  effective 
labour  of  the  population.  If  to  this  we  add  the  multitudes  whom  the  idleness  of 
drunkards  throw  upon  the  parishes,  perhaps,  as  much  is  really  lost  in  wealth  by 
this  penny-wise  policy,  as  is  lost  in  virtue.  Besides,  all  needless  alehouse- 
keepers  are  dead  weights  upon  the  national  industry :  they  oontribute  as  little 
to  the  wealth  of  the  state,  as  he  who  lives  upon  the  funds. 
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Excesses  caused  by  dmukenness. 

counts  of  the  poverty,  misery,  and  crime  produced 
by  its  baneful  effects.* 

A  propensity  for  ardent  spirits,  is  a  general  failing ; 
and  its  influence  on  the  labouring  population  naturally 
produces  poverty, — while  men  with  famished  families, 
produced  by  their  reckless  intemperance,  when  stimu- 
lated by  the  noxious  draught,  are  often  the  projectors 
and  perpetrators  of  every  species  of  crimes,— and 

*  For  the  trath  of  the  followmg  narrative,  I  have  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence :— A  most  industrious  and  pious  woman  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  notorious  drunkard.    He  had  constant  work,  and  good  wages ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, would  get  so  much  in  arrear  at  the  beer  shop,  that  his  poor  vrife 
was  sometinies  obliged  to  pay,  out  of  her  own  small  earnings,  the  debt  that  he 
had  contracted  for  drink,  in  order  that  she  might  thus  prevent  their  goods  from 
being  seized.    A  little  before  her  death  she  had  been  confined,  and,  before  hav- 
ing properly  recovered,  went  one  evening  to  bring  him  home  from  the  public- 
bouse.    Not  being  ready  to  accompany  her,  she  waited  some  time  for  him  in 
the  cold  and  rain.    The  consequence  was,  she  took  a  chill  which  confined  her 
again  to  her  bed ;  inflammation  rapidly  followed ;  medical  advice  was  needed* 
hot  the  wretch  that  should  have  hurried  to  obtain  it,  was  drinking  himself  drunk 
at  the  public  house,  and  late  in  the  evening  came  home  in  a  state  of  beastly 
intoxication :  and,  heedless  of  the  pangs  and  groans  of  his  wife,  crawled  into  her 
bed.    During  the  mght  the  parozjrsms  of  pain  were  such,  that,  in  turning  to 
obtain  relief^  she  roQed  out  on  the  floor ;  and,  being  unable  to  help  herself,  there 
she  lay  on  the  cold  boards  untfl  the  morning.    He  all  this  time  was  in  bed  ;  but, 
from  the  stupeftiction  occasioned  by  what  he  had  been  drinking,  remained  deaf 
to  her  cries.    When  the  monster  did  awake,  and  discovered  the  scene,  he  pro- 
cured medical  aid,  but  it  was  too  late.    In  a  short  period,  the  spirit  of  the 
unhappy  snflerer  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  Heaven,  to  bear  witness  against 
the  rinaia  who,  at  the  altar  of  God,  had  sworn  to  nourish  and  cherish  her  until 
death.    A  family  of  six  or  seven  children  was  thus  bereft  of  their  only  guide ; 
and  but  a  little  time  rolled  away  before  the  pregnancy  of  her  eldest  unmarried 
daughter  told  the  sad  tate)  that  tuffermg  and  death  are  not  the  only  erils  attend- 
ant on  drenkemieM.    In  looking  at  this  case,  let  us  suppose  that  any  husband, 
instead  of  shooting,  or  cutting  the  throat  of  a  wife  whom  he  was  about  to  destroy, 
ilyiuld  have  adopted  the  plan  of  depriving  her  of  life  by  a  slow  and  highly- 
tortoriDg  proccas,  so  that,  instead  of  slaying  her  at  once,  he  had,  by  that  refined 
cmelty  which  the  savage  Indians  of  America  are  said  formerly  to  have  exercised, 
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Dnmkenness  produces  diahonesty. 

amongst  them,  dishonesty  stands  particularly  promi- 
nent.* 

The  operatives  and  labourers  of  all  classes  are  more 
addicted  to  this  besetting  vice,  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world ;  and  its  effects  on 
them,  by  demoralizing  their  national  character,  are 
developed,  not  only  by  producing  an  amount  of  poverty 

deprived  ber  of  one  limb  after  anotber,  until  at  last,  after  days  of  torture,  his 
victim,  unable  to  snSeir  any  longer,  died  under  liis  band.  What,  we  ask,  would 
bave  been  the  horror  and  the  indignation  of  the  country  at  bearing  that  such  a 
crime  bad  been  committed  in  a  Christian  land  ?  And  if  it  had  been  discovered 
that  the  demon  that  impelled  the  guilty  man  to  this  deed  could  be  expelled  from 
among  us,  is  there  an  energy  which  young  or  old  could  command,  but  would 
bave  been  employed  for  the  purpose  ?  Now,  the  fiend  that  effected  all  this 
misery  and  crime^that  first  robbed  the  husband  and  father  of  a  human  heart — 
that  deprived  him,  or  rather  impelled  him  to  deprive  himself,  of  a  fond  and  pious 
wife,  and  his  children  of  a  kind  and  godly  mother— the  fiend  that  did  all  this 
was  alcohol,  concealed  in  the  insidious  draught  of  beer^  or  what  is  called,  but 
falsely  called,  *^  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  beverage." 

*  Dishonesty  in  all  its  complicated  forms  has  awfully  increased  within  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  years.  From  parliamentary  documents  we  learn,  that  the 
number  of  criminals  committed  in  England  and  Wales,  including  London  and 
Middlesex,  during  seven  years,  commencing  with  the  year  1812,  was  79,137 
while  in  a  subsequent  period  of  seven  years,  ending  with  the  year  1831,  the 
number  amounted  to  152,574,  showing  an  increase  in  the  latter  period  of  no  less 
than  73,437,  and  that  the  total  increase  in  1831,  was  almost  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  of  crime  in  1812,  proving  that  in  the  short  distance  of  twenty  years  the 
offences  and  committals  of  a  single  year  had  nearly  doubled.  By  another  cal- 
culation for  ten  years  ending  1834,  we  find  from  parliamentary  returns,  that  the 
number  of  committals  for  1825,  was  14,437,  and  in  1834  the  sum  had  swelled  to 
22,451,  so  that  the  increase  of  the  single  year,  1834,  above  that  of  1825,  was 
8014.  In  Ireland  things  were  still  worse ;  in  that  country  in  1823,  the  number 
committed  was  14683,  but  seven  years  after,  in  1834,  the  conmiittals  were 
22,381,  showing  a  total  increase  of  the  year  1834,  above  the  year  1828,  of  7698. 
In  Scotland,  considering  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  population,  crime  has 
increased  to  almost  an  equal  degree.  In  1824,  the  total  number  of  persons 
charged  with  offences  was  2057,  while  in  1833,  ten  years  after,  3288  individuals 
were  appfehended,  thowing  an  increase  of  1833  over  1824,  of  1032.    Thus,  then. 
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and  wretchedness  scarcely  capable  of  belief,  were  they 
not  attested  by  witnesses  of  the  greatest  veracity,  but, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  most  heinaus  crimes  are 
committed  when  the  aggressor  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  intoxicating  liquor.* 

The  practice  of  intemperance  is  national,  and  causes 
not  only  the  evils  which  have  been  alluded  to,  but 
it  is  really  a  national  loss  in  the  supply  of  food : 
40,000,000  of  bushels  of  malt,  which  paid  £5,262,362 
duty,  in  the  year  1843,  are  worth  at  last  £16,000,000  : 

we  hare  placed  before  us  the  alarming  fact  that,  within  a  very  few  years,  crime 
ha«  increased  to  an  awfbl  degree.  We  know  it  wiU  be  objected  that  the  popn- 
latioQ  has  also  increased.  We  grant  that  it  has,  bnt  still  it  will  be  seen  that 
oime  has  progressed  much  faster.  In  1831,  the  population  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  was  14,073,331,  and  in  1831,  it  was  16,260,381,  yielding  an  increase 
of  2,188,050.  The  augmentation  of  the  population  is  therefore  as  two  to  sixteen, 
or  about  one-eighth,  but  the  increase  of  crime  is  as  nine  to  twenty-five,  or  about 
three-eighths,  and  consequently  full  one  fourth^  or  one  quarter,  greater  than  that 
of  the  population. 

*  Of  the  22,451  criminals  committed  in  1834,  by  far  the  greater  number 
consisted  of  thieves.  In  giving  this  enumeration,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  inclnde  only  those  who  were  actually  committed ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  perhaps  one  half  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  theft  or  dishonesty  escape  appre- 
hfmion,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  Just  stated  wiU  give  us  but  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  oflRsnden.  And  yet  these,  whether 
detected  or  not,  have  been  chiefly  induced,  through  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  to 
disgrace  themselves  and  injure  their  neighbours.  In  some  instances  the  youthful 
purloiner  has  been  educated  in  dishonesty  by  his  drunkm%falher^  mother^  or  other 
V9Qemie,  In  others,  want  and  starvation,  induced  by  drinking,  have  prompted 
them  to  steaL  Habits  of  ejitraoagaHce^  in  which  beer,  wine,  and  spirit  drinking 
farm  a  principal  ingredient,  have  brought  moajr  a  man  to  ruin^  and  led  him  to 
commit  those  crimes  which  have  doomed  him  to  a  prison.  How  often  too,  in 
the  beer  shop,  have  plans  of  theft  and  dishonesty  been  concocted  and  matured, 
snd  how  many  a  stripling,  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  has  been  beguiled 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  desperadoes.  Many  also  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
drink  largely  bef<xe  they  can  muster  courage  to  take  their  neighbour's  property. 
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and  supposing  bread  to  be  eighteen  pence  per  quar- 
tern, that  sum  would  purchase  3,840,000,000  quartern 
loaves,  which  would  supply  upwards  of  2,000.000  of 
the  people  with  two  pounds  of  bread  per  day  for  a 
whole  year  ;  so  that  this  intemperate  drinking  is  not 
only  to  individuals  the  cause  of  disease^  misery^  poverty^ 
extreme  wretchedness,  dishonestyj  and  crimes  of  the 
blackest  dye,  but  the  same  grain  which  produces 
this  liquid,  would  comfortably  feed  four  hundred 
thousand  families  for  a  year,  allowing  each  family  to 
consist  of  Jive  persons.  And,  if  to  this  we  add  the 
worth  of  the  gin  which  is  distilled,  we  may  fairly 
reckon  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  wasted, — 
nay,  worse  than  wasted  on  these  liquors;  without 
even  mentioning  the  other  spirits  and  wines :  a  sum 
which  would  nearly  pay  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  or  the  amount  of  the  poors'  rate  four  times ! ! ! 
And  yet  this  immense  quantity  of  malt,  40,000,000  of 
bushels,  or  5,000,000  quarters,  which  paid  duty  in 
1843,  is  not  so  great  iir  proportion  to  the  population 
as  the  quantity  which  paid  duty  in  the  year  1703. — 
(vide  page  89.)  We,  therefore,  clearly  perceive  by 
a  glance  at  the  statistics  below,*  that  the  causes  of 
pauperism  amongst  our  population  must  arise  from 
other  sources,  as  well  as  their  attachment  and  inordi- 
nate use  of  ardent  spirits  and  of  malt  liquors. 


Yean. 

Popnlation. 

Qra.  ofmalt 

Poon'  rate. 

1710. 

5,600,000. 

2,959,063. 

^1,000,000. 

1843. 

14,995,508.  . 

5,000,000. 

^6,351,828. 
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Evil  effects  of  pledging. 


CHAP.  IX. 


THE  PAWNINQ   8T8TCM. 


The  evil  effects  of  pledgiiig— Nmnber  of  pawnbrokers  in  England— They  pro- 
mote dishonesty— They  are  the  warehonses  for  stolen  goods — They  foster 
crimey  and  engender  laziness. 

In  the  metropolis,  and  in  all  large  towns,  the  poor 
are  subject  to  another  excessive  burthen  upon  their 
little  incomes,  originating  chiefly  by  their  improvi- 
dence, and  the  total  want  of  frugal  habits  or  fore- 
thought, which  compel  great  numbers  to  resort,  on 
every  occasion,  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  when  want, 
or  even  the  gratification  of  any  propensity,  renders  the 
accession  of  a  small  sum  of  money  necessary ;  which 
is  not  unfrequently  laid  out,  at  the  same  moment,  in 
gin,  or  some  expensive  food,  or  other  gratification 
which  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  In  many 
instances,  useful  articles  are  pledged  to  procure  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life.  So  rooted  is  this  habit 
of  trusting  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop  for  assistance, 
while  an  article  of  furniture  or  a  rag  remains,  upon 
which  money  can  be  raised,  that  a  dependance  on  this 
resource  often  deadens  the  stimulus  to  forethought 
producing  prcYious  exertion  ;  yet,  in  so  great  a  degree 
has  it  become  a  habit,  that  if  these  modes  of  raising 
money  were  not  accessible,  or  were  suddenly  taken 
away,  thousands  would  unavoidably  perish  in  the 
streets.     The  distress,  on  some  occasions,  is  so  great, 
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Habit  of  pawning,  extravagant  and  injnrioag.         ^ 


as  to  compel  the  miserable  objects  to  pawn  the  blanket 
in  the  morning,  to  take  out  the  coat,  gown,  or  petti- 
coat, and  again  in  the  evening  to  pawn  the  day  gar- 
ment, to  relieve  the  blanket,  to  cover  them  in  the 
night.  Where  the  money  lent  does  not  exceed  a  shil- 
ling, and  supposing  this  operation  to  continue  a  whole 
year,  the  interest  paid  for  the  loan  would  amount  to 
£3000  per  cent.  It  is  by  frequent  fluctuations  within 
the  month,  and  by  pawning  one  article  to  relieve 
another,  where  a  small  sum  is  obtained,  that  the  pre- 
mium for  money  becomes  so  excessive.  There  are 
about  240  licensed  pawnbrokers  in  the  metropolis, 
and  nearly  1450  in  the  country  towns  and  villages.* 
Their  progressive  increase,  particularly  in  the  coun- 
try, strongly  indicate  an  unfavourable  change  in  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  working  classes,  since  almost 
every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  these  shops.  The 
capital  employed  is  supposed,  upon  good  grounds, 
somewhat  to  exceed  a  million  sterling  :  and  this  capi- 
tal is  presumed  to  be  turned  round  thrice  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  to  yield  each  time  about  33^  per  cent, 
on  an  average ;  according  to  which  calculation,  the 
inferior  orders  of  society  in  England,  are  supposed  to 
pay  about  one  million  a  year,  for  the  use  of  a  tempo- 
rary loan,  exclusive  of  what  they  lose  by  goods 
being  forfeited.  Such  a  state  of  things  require  legis- 
lative inquiry,  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  the 
necessary  accommodation  could  not  be  afforded  in  a 

*  CoLQU  boon's  TreaiUe  on  Poverty  ^  and  a  Scheme /or  the  Amelioraikm  of  the 

*^ — 
JroOT* 
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cheaper  and  better  way,  through  the  medium  of  pub- 
lic institutions;  and  whether,  through  such  a  medium, 
unnecessary  and  injurious  accommodations  might  not 
be  withheld. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Mott,  a  contractor  for  Lam- 
beth workhouse,  London,  on  the  subject  of  pawn- 
brokings  states  as  follows  : — 

**  In  the  course  of  my  experience  and  inTestigation,  I  have  had  many  thou- 
sands of  dapHcates  of  articles  pledged  by  the  poor,  and  I  have  found,  that  nearly 
all  th<»  articles  pledged  by  these  classes  are  at  sums  from  3d.  to  U.,  and  not 
exceeding  1#.  6d.  each  pledge.  It  is  notorious  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  it  is,  indeed,  admitted  by  the  paupers  themselvt^e,  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  them  pledge  for  liquor.  The  immense  proportion  of  these 
pawning*  were  by  women,  and  chiefly  of  articles  usually  deemed  essential  to 
their  ose  and  comfort-'such  as  handkerchiefs,  flannel  petticoats,  shifts,  or 
household  articles,— as  tea  kettles,  flat  irons,  <fec.  dec.  These  articles,  being 
always  in  requisition,  are  usually  redeemed  in  a  few  days,  and,  very  frequently, 
the  same  day.    I  made  a  calculation  of  the  interest  paid  by  them  for  their 

trifling  loans,  and  found  it  as  follows : — 

V  cent.  V  cent. 

Ai  fo^   $  if  redeemed  same  day,  pays  interest  >    ^coaa  h        1^0^*0 

AloanofSrf.  J  at  the  rate  of  J    ^^^00,    weekly    ^866 

4ti. ^3900,  ^650 

6d, ^2600,  ^433 

9d. w£1733,  ^^288 

laf. j^l300,  .£216 

This,  though  the  cause  of  poverty,  is  sometimes  the 
means  of  support  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  ;  particu- 
larly in  times  of  manufacturing  distress,  during  sick- 
ness, or  until  labour  can  be  procured,  or  health  reno- 
vated ;  but  although  many  have  relief  from  the  pawn- 
broker, which  ought  to  be  afforded  from  another  and 
a  more  laudable  quarter,  (a  benefit  society),  yet  the 
evil  of  the  system  lies  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
intemperate  have  to  gratify  their  inordinate  desire  for 

drink. 

No.  4.  Q 
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EtOs  of  pawning. 


There  is  another  and  a  very  prominent  evil  pro- 
duced on  the  population,  by  their  ready  access  to  the 
pawn-shops ;  they  are,  in  many  instances,  the  ware- 
houses for  stolen  property: — habits  of  dissipation 
produce  intemperance— this  produces  poverty — crime 
follows  as  a  natural  consequence ;  the  young  blade 
probably  robs  his  employer — the  prostitute  steals  from 
the  libertine — the  workman  the  materials  of  his  mas- 
ter, or,  probably,  the  prodigal  son  purloins  from  his 
father;  and  the  articles  thus  abstracted,  are  soon 
located  in  the  pawn-shop,  buried  from  public  view 
for  a  year,  and  then  privately  sold  by  the  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  to  add  to  his  wealth ;  and  the  secrecy 
of  such  transactions,  only  tends  to  induce  other  vic- 
tims to  follow  the  same  dishonest  course,  or  to  allure 
the  practiced  villain  to  commit  greater  crimes,  until 
he  is  caught  in  the  trap  of  justice,  and  doomed  to 
ignominy  and  shame  :  and  this  he  may  frequently 
trace  to  the  pawn-shop,  inasmuch,  were  there  no 
persons  to  receive  stolen  property,  thieves  would  soon 
lessen  in  number.  We  might  here  mention  another 
prominent  evil  in  these  pawn-shops  :  we  have  seen 
that  they  increase  drunkenness^  and  further  dishonesty^ 
they  likewise  promote  laziness^  which  is  the  forerun- 
ner of  poverty,  destitution,  and  misery :  and  they 
are  consequently  one  of  the  causes  of  distress  to  the 
labouring  population. 
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CHAP.  X. 

UTATC  OP   THE   LABOVtLlHQ  POPULATION  DURIMO  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

State  of  society  in  Elizabeth's  reign-^Conseqnenoes  of  founding  colonies— Effects 
of  their  prooperitj  on  the  mother  country— State  of  the  cities  and  towns— A 
descriptiQii  of  the  inhabitants,  oomprising  the  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and 
apprentices  of  London. 

The  State  of  the  labouring  population  during  the 
middle  ages,  may  well  form  a  subject  of  considera- 
tion, particularly  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  has  been 
characterized  as  the  halcyon  days  of  Old  England. 
The  internal  prosperity  of  the  country  had  commenced 
nearly  a  century  before  she  began  her  reign, — agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufactures,  fisheries,  distant 
voyages  had  been  begun,  and  had  prospered.  Even 
the  monks,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  livings 
by  her  father,  and  whose  pensions  out  of  their  pro- 
ceeds had,  during  her  sister's  reign,  been  withheld 
by  the  parties  who  had  become  possessed  of  their 
revenues,  were  ordered  by  her  to  be  punctually  paid  ; 
and  the  arrears  due  to  these  unfortunate  men,  who 
had  been  educated  in  solitude  and  ignorance,  were, 
by  her  authority,  to  be  discharged.  The  nation  at 
large  became  benefitted  by  her  liberal  government, 
and  shoals  of  Flemish  manufacturers,  who  were 
expelled  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  found  an  asylum  on 
her  shores.  A  thirst  for  maritime  adventure  was 
diffused  among  her  citizens,  and  Drake,  Raleigh, 

MiddletOD,  Hudson,  Baffin,  Davis,  and  Frobisher, 

q2 
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were  famous  as  navigators.  As  a  consequence,  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  factories  and  colonies,  and 
the  opening  up  of  new  channels  of  commerce  in  dis- 
tant and  hitherto  unknown  climes.  The  cod  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  of 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  were  successfully  culti- 
vated ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh  had  also  its  beginning  in  her  reign.* 

«  It  WAS  in  thid  reign  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for  that  entcrprize  which 
succeeding  years  fostered  and  matured.  National  cupidity  had  been  rou:}ed  by 
the  accounts  which  those  who  had  visited  hitherto  unexplored  regions  had  pro* 
mulgated.  The  spices  of  the  east  had  been  tasted — the  rich  silk;*,  velvets,  bro- 
cades, and  cloth  of  gold,  of  Italy,  had  been  imported  and  admired,— tlie  imagina- 
tion dazzled  with  the  extravagant  descriptions  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  of 
India,  Peru,  Mexico,  Guiano,  and  Chili.  Throughout  the  nation,  a  spirit  of 
emulation  and  rivalry  had  been  awakened,  and  a  disposition  manifested  not  ^o 
be  satisfied  with  baronial  barbarism,  monotonous  fare,  and  nnch  miserable 
acconmiodations  as  past  ages  had  been  accustomed  to  be  contented  with.  Under 
the  Tudors,  the  chief  fruits  and  esculent  herbs  were  introduced— as  apricots, 
melons,  currants,  salads,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  hops,  which  last  were  cultivated 
as  a  garden,  and  not  a  field  plant ;  and  in  this  reign  wen;  introduced,  amongst 
other  plants  and  flowers,  the  gillyflower,  the  carnation,  the  rose  of  providence, 
the  musk  rose,  and  the  damask  rose.  The  improvements  in  agriculture  were 
also  very  apparent ;  an  acre  of  land  would  produce  as  much  com  as  two  acres 
formerly  did,  through  the  thrift  and  skill  of  the  cultivator.  The  average  yield  of 
com  on  each  acre  well  tilled,  was  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  thirty-two  of  barley, 
and  forty  of  oats  and  pulse.  More  attention  was  paid  to  manures,  and  those 
agriculturists  m  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  began  to  use  the  sweepings  of  the 
streets  with  coal  dust,  over  various  soils.  But  yet,  the  means  for  the  sustenance 
of  cattle  during  the  winter  months  were  very  limited.  Serious  privations  were 
still  felt  and  experienced  by  all  classes  of  society,  and  all  but  the  very  opulent 
were  compelled  to  eat  salted  meat  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  autunm,  as 
much  meat  was  cured  as  would  last  the  winter ;  and  until  the  spring  pastures 
had  become  luxuriant,  there  were  no  means  of  fattening  cattle  for  the  table.  A 
great  progress  had,  however,  been  made  in  the  luxuries  of  liring.  Lamb,  and  a 
great  many  delicate  meats,  mark  the  luxury  of  this  reign.  Several  courses  were 
generally  produced  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  which  were  most  commonly 
succeeded  by  a  dessert  of  fruit,  sjnces,  and  jellies.    Breakfast  was  not  common 
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State  of  the  cities  and  townii. 


The  hours  of  meals  and  the  food  made  use  of,  have  not 
undergone  greater  changes  than  have  the  prosperity 
of  many  towns  of  the  kingdom  since  that  period. # 

M  a  meal ;  if  any  thing  were  taken  before  dinner,  it  was  nsaally  a  bit  of  bread, 
with  a  horn  of  ale.  Rnral  life  may  be  learned  from  Tusser's  Pwntet  of  Hus' 
bandrie:  ^^^Tho  farmer  and  his  family  had  their  diet  of  red  herrings  and  salt 
fish,  in  Lent:  at  other  times,  fresh  beef,  pork,  d»;."  At  Christmas,  ^^  good 
drinke,  a  good  fire  in  the  hall,  brawne,  padding,  and  suase,  and  mustard  withal, 
capon  or  tnrkey,  cheese,  apples,  and  nats,  with  jolie  carrols."  The  prudent 
housewife  is  advised  to  make  her  own  candles.  Servants  are  directed  to  go  to 
bed  by  ten  in  summer,  and  nine  in  winter ;  and  to  rise  at  five  in  the  winter,  and 
four  in  the  summer.  Holidays  are  appointed  for  the  working  men.  The  hour 
of  eleven  was  the  hour  for  dinner  with  persons  of  quality,  and  of  supper,  at  five 
and  six  in  the  afternoon  ;  while  the  merchants  took  their  meals  an  hour  later." 

*  Plymouth  is  described  as  having  grown  up  in  the  last  age  from  a  small  fish, 
iug  village— it  had  only  one  church  until  1640.  Lyme,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  little  town,  scarcely  to  be  called  a  seaport,  although  frequented  by  fishermen  ; 
and  Poole,  which  had  been  in  the  preceding  age  merely  a  sedge  plot,  with  a  few 
fishing  huts,  was  yet  only  a  small  town,  having  some  fair  buildings,  and  a  well- 
frequented  market.  Portsmouth  is  described  as  being  very  populous  in  time  of 
war,  but  not  so  in  time  of  peace.  Brighton,  was  only  a  station  on  the  coast ; 
Lynn,  though  only  of  recent  origin,  was,  for  its  number  of  merchants,  beauty  of 
its  buildings,  and  wealth  of  the  citizens,  beyond  all  dispute  the  best  town  in 
Norfolk,  except  only  Norwich,  which  still  was  a  large  and  populous  place,  but 
it  had  considerably  declined  from  its  ancient  greatness-  its  fifty  churches  having 
been  reduced  to  thirty.  Lincoln  was  still  more  decayed :  ^*  It  is  incredible," 
says  Camden,  **  of  this  town,  how  it  has  sunk  by  degrees  under  the  weight  of 
time,  for  of  fifty  churches  that  were  remembered  in  it  by  our  grandfathers,  there 
are  now  scarce  eighteen."  Birmingham,  called  Bremicham,  is  described  as 
**  swaiming  with  inhabitants,  and  edioing  the  noise  of  anvils;"  though  our 
author  states  that  there  was  not  long  since  a  twentieth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
it  now  enjoys ;  Halifax,  with  a  single  parish  church,  already  contained  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants^  so  that  **  the  parishioners  used  to  say,  that  they  could 
reckon  more  men  in  their  parish  than  any  kind  of  animal  whatever ;  whereas 
in  the  most  fruitful  places  of  England  elsewhere,  one  shall  find  thousands  of 
sheep,  but  bo  few  men  in  proportion,  that  one  would  think  they  had  given  place 
to  sheep  and  oxen,  or  were  devoured  by  them.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  ia  remarkable,— standing  on  a  barren  soil,  not  fit  to  live  in ;  but  it 
has  so  fkmriahed  by  the  cloth  trade  within  the  last  seventy  years,  that  the  inha- 
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Improvements  of  the  Elizabethian  age. 

Mankind,  about  this  period,  began  as  it  were  to 
emerge  from  lethargy  :  inventions  and  improvements 
seem  to  rise  in  quick  succession — literature  and  science 
received  great  acquisitions  from  the  writings  of  Shaks- 
pere,  Spencer,  Jonson,  Ford,  and  Massenger,  and  a 
new  era  splendidly  burst  upon  the  kingdom.  Silk 
and  worsted  hose  first  began  to  be  manufactured. 
Noblemen  and  persons  of  wealth  now  sought  to  repose 
on  down,  covered  with  blankets  of  woollen,  and  sheets 
of  fine  linen.  Smoking  tobacco  became  general — 
it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  brought  the  practice  into 
England  in  1586|  from  the  American  colonies.* 

bitanti  are  ver/  rich ;  which  oonfirms  the  truth  of  that  old  obfenration-— that  a 
barren  eoantry  is  a  great  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  the  natives,— examples*  of 
which  we  find  in  Germany,  Venice,  and  Grenoa,  in  Italy,  and  France,  having 
towns  situated  in  barren  soils.  As  a  proof  of  the  vast  growth  and  increase  of 
this  town,  in  1443,  there  were  only  thirteen  houses  in  it  Sheffield  is  described 
as  remarkable,  among  other  little  towns  thereabout,  for  blacksmiths,  great  plenty 
ofiron  being  dug  in  those  parts.  Bradford,  now  a  town,  was  merely  named; 
Huddersfield  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Hull«  though  a  place  of  gn>at  antiquity, 
^  by  degrees,"  says  Camdbii,  ^  has  grown  to  such  a  figure,  that  for  stately 
buildings,  strong  forts,  rich  fleets,  resort  of  merchants,  and  plenty  of  all  things, 
it  is  the  most  celebrated  town  in  these  parts ;  all  which  was  owing  to  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  who  was  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Suffolk,  by  Richard  II ;  he 
procured  them  the  privilege  of  a  monopoly  in  trade  to  Iceland,  for  fish ;  dried, 
and  by  them  called  stock  JUk^  which  has  strangely  benefitted  the  town."  The 
reason  why  fisheries  were  so  profitable  and  desirable,  was  in  a  great  degree 
caused  by  the  catholic  persuasion  being  the  only  predominant  religioo,  whose 
injunctioiis  compelled  their  follow<n«  to  eat  fish  a  great  portion  o{  the  year. 

*  Sir  Walter  Ralrigh  was  a  most  intolerable  smoker,  but  indulged  in  the  habit 
io  secretly,  that  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  discovered ;  but  by  a  ridiculous 
•cddent  it  became  known,  and  was  adopted  by  people  generally.  The  vrriten 
of  the  age  lay,  it  was  practiced  by  critics  at  the  Uieatres,  by  Judges  on  the  bench, 
and  by  oriauaali  on  the  seaffbM.    The  pretext  then,  as  frequcmtly  at  presmty 
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This  was  also  the  age  for  luxuries — a  proof  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  was  being  enriched  by 
commercial  transactions.  The  novelty  and  variety 
of  the  viands  that  were  imported,  created  a  taste  for 
good  living,  which  was  tampered  by  the  choice  variety 
of  the  wines  brought  from  abroad.  Thirty-two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  foreign  wines  were  imported  in  copious 
abundance,  the  strongest  being  in  most  request ;  and 
the  lusciousness  of  the  draught  was  often  heightened 
by  sugar,  lemon,  eggs,  or  spices.* 

As  the  mercantile  community  began  now  to  acquire 
an  increased  importance,  the  peculiar  manners  and 
customs  of  those  who  bought  and  sold,  may  be  exhi- 
bited, to  show  the  state  of  society  at  this  period.  The 
aristocracy  of  the  land  still  looked  down  with  disdain 
on  the  trafficers,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  them  from 
elevating  themselves.     But,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 

was,  its  alledged  sedative  effects  nnder  the  trials  of  life ;  and  Camdbit  relates  a 
eurioos  instance  of  martyrdom  to  this  seductive  intoxication ;  according  lo  him, 
Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  died  from  the  immoderate  nse  of  tobacco,  which  he 
took  to  smother  his  mairimomat  cares. 

0  Bendes  these,  there  were  varioos  kinds  of  home  made  wines.  In  ale  and 
bear,  there  were  likewise  great  varieties,— dlvuMf,  and  ttoubU-dtnidte  dser, 
dagger^mie^  krucket^  kujfeap^  mad  dog^  angeVi  food^  and  drag(M*i  milky  are 
some  ol  the  sorts  mentumed ;  and  from  their  names,  we  may  suppose  them  to 
eqoal,  in  flafoiir  and  potency,  the  slsiil,  ««,  jmw,  M  October ^  the  tmdergrmmd^ 
the  ersm  ^  the  vaUeg^  ^fcc  Ac.  of  the  present  age.  And  the  ales  in  those  days 
were  qnaliffed,  as  they  are  at  present,  if  not  with  the  exciseman's  stick,  yet  with 
^ioes,  sugar,  sometimes  with  a  toast,  an  apple,  and  stirred  with  a  sprig  of  rose- 
nary,  to  add  to  their  flavonr.  And  yet,  what  a  deplorable  state  some  of  the 
MavAy  p$^ukttim  must  have  been  in,  when  historians  relate,  that  daring  her 
icign,  not  fewer  flwo  fiwr  kmtdred  erminais  expiated  their  lives  on  the  gallows 
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The  London  shops  in  the  J  7th  centnry. 


of  the  court  and  the  nobility,  the  merchants  and  the 
shopkeepers  continued  their  traffic,  and  prospered. 
The  London  shops  of  the  17th  century  were  still  little 
booths  or  cellars,  generally  without  doors  or  windows  ; 
and  instead  of  a  gilded  sign,  or  tempting  show-glass, 
which  in  the  next  period  we  shall  have  to  describe, 
the  masters  took  turns  before  the  door,  crying  *'  What 
d'ye  lack,  sir  ?"  '*  What  d'ye  lack,  madam  T  "What 
d'ye  please  to  lack  ?"  and  then  he  rehearsed  a  list  of 
the  commodities  in  which  he  dealt.  This,  when  he 
was  weary,  was  repeated  by  his  apprentice,  and  thus 
a  London  street  was  a  babel  of  strange  sounds,  by 
which  the  wayfarer  was  dinned  at  every  turn.  The 
articles  of  the  dealer  were  of  a  very  heterogeneous 
description  :  these  were  huddled  in  bales  and  heaps 
within  the  little  shop,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  might 
be  seen,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  master,  plying 
the  needle,  knitting  wires,  and  eyeing  the  passing 
crowd.* 

*  A  description  of  a  merchant  infonning  his  idle  apprentice  the  way  to  grow 
rich,t  says,  *'  Did  I  gain  my  wealth  hy  ordinances  ?— No.  By  exchange  of 
gold  ?— No.  By  keeping  gallant  company  ?— No.  I  hired  a  little  shop,  bought 
low,  took  small  gains,  kept  no  book  debts,  garnished  my  shop,  for  want  of  plate, 
with  good,  wholesome,  thrifty  sentences,  as  *  keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will 
keep  thee,'  *  light  gains  make  heavy  purses,'  *'  'tis  good  to  be  merry  and  wise.' " 
But  although  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  the  London  merchants  were  of  such 
humble  description,  the  houses  were  very  different,  so  that  as  early  as  James, 
the  dwelling  of  a  chief  merchant  rivalled  the  palace  of  a  nobleman,  in  the  splen- 
dour of  its  furniture.  I  At  the  hour  of  twelve,  the  merchant  usually  repaired  to 
the  Exchange,  and  again  at  six  in  the  evening ;  at  nine  o'clock,  the  Bow  bell 
rang,  which  was  a  signal  for  the  servants  to  repair  to  supper  and  bed :  **  a  bell," 
says  Fuller,  *'  which  the  masters  thought  rang  too  soon,  and  the  apprentices 

t  Pepy's  Diary.  |  Stow. 
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too  late."  From  the  merchants  find  shopkeepers)  we  maj  descend  to  the  appren- 
tices of  this  period,  and,  strange  to  teU,  they  seem  to  have  been  among  the  chief 
dvie  nuisances  ci  the  16th  and  17^  century.  These  yonths,  although  scattered 
over  the  metropolis,  were  formidable,  not  only  from  nnmbers,  bnt  their  anion, 
and  they  seem  to  have  acquired  such  a  reckless  ferocity,  from  the  consciousness 
of  their  strength,  that  they  always  were  ready  to  head  the  minor  insurrections. 
In  Tain  was  it  for  the  city  guard  to  oppose  them, — dubs,  bills,  and  partizans, 
were  swept  before  the  whirlwind  of  a  **  'prentice  onset,"  and  it  was  often  neces- 
sary to  call  oat  the  military  against  them.  One  aggrieved  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity was  enough  to  throw,  with  a  single  war-whoop,  the  whole  ward  into  an 
uproar.  Whether  attacking  or  attacked,  he  had  only  to  shout  out  the  cry  of 
'*  'prentices  clubs,"  when  every  shop,  warehouse,  and  street,  repeated  the  warn- 
ing, and  every  apprentice  snatched  up  his  hat  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  These 
took  upon  themselves  to  be  the  arbiters  of  public  justice.  These  turbulent  lads 
had  abfo  their  feuds  against  certain  other  bodies,  among  which,  the  Templers 
were  distinguished  ;  or  any  one  who  opposed  or  spoke  sleightingly  of  their  mis- 
deeds. But  when  the  heyday  of  apprenticeship  had  exhaled,  many  of  these 
youths  grew  sober,  rich,  and  obese,  and  were  thus  qualified  for  civic  offices  and 
dignities ;  but  the  greatest  part  acquired  such  unsettled  and  profligate  habits, 
that  their  dismissal  from  shop  and  warehouse  was  indispensable.  Being  thus 
thrown  upon  society,  they  were  ready  for  every  desperate  deed ;  and  from  the 
host  of  discarded  apprentices,  a  bravo  could  be  easily  hired  by  any  gentleman 
who  was  base  enough  to  use  the  services  of  a  mercenary  cudgel."  Such  was 
the  audadty  of  town  thieves  and  robbers,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
that  on  one  occasion,  Elizabeth  herself,  whilst  taking  an  airing  in  her  coach, 
near  Islington,  was  enyironed  by  a  whole  regiment  of  '*  rogues  and  masterless 
men,"  and  was  obliged  to  dispatch  a  footman  to  the  mayor  and  recorder  for 
help.  Fleetwood,  accordingly,  set  his  myrmidons  in  motion,  and,  by  the  next 
nionung,  seventy-four  were  brought  before  him.  This  Fleetwood,  who  was 
recorder  of  London,  i^ipears  to  have  used  every  exertion  to  weed  out  the  perni- 
cious characters  of  those  days,  though  for  want  of  an  efficient  police,  both  by 
night  and  by  day,  such  horrifying  and  desperate  marauders  had  too  often  means* 
to  escape,  while  the  streets  of  London,  and  even  the  interior  of  the  town,  were 
filled  with  prowling  sharpers  of  this  sort.  The  highways  were  equally  infested 
with  robbers ;  they  scoured  the  country  in  bands,  that  mustered  from  ten  to  forty 
men,  sonae  armed  with  chasing  staves,  that  is  poles  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long, 
others  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  with  guns,  and  almost  all  with  pistols.  It 
was,  therefove,  unsafe  for  true  men  to  travel,  except  in  numbers  and  well  armed ; 
and  whoever  was  about  to  undertake  a  journey,  had  to  wait  until  a  tolerably 
strong  caravmn  had  mustered  for  the  same  rout.  The  robbers  were  often  dis- 
guised as  wen  as  armed ;  they  concealed  their  faces  with  vizars,— they  carried 
false  beards  and  wigs  in  their  pockets,  and  even  false  tails  for  their  horses,  and 
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thotft  in  a  twinkling,  the  appearance  of  man  and  stud  coold  be  so  altered,  that 
they  confronted  the  officers  of  justice  without  suspicion  ;  among  these,  the  chief 
places  of  danger  from  highwaymen  were  Salisbury  Plain^  and  Gadshill,  in  Kent, 
and  also  nearer  Londtm,  Bagshot  Heath,  Another  description  of  miscreants 
are  mentioned,  who  went  about  the  streets  of  London  with  figs  and  raisins  in 
their  pockets,  with  which  they  allured  children  to  their  houses ;  they  then  cropped 
off  their  hair,  and  otherwise  so  altered  their  appearance  that  their  parents  could 
not  recognize  them ;  after  which,  they  shipped  them  to  the  |dantations,  there  to 
be  sold  for  slaves,  or  what  they  pretended— indented  servants.  Another  class 
of  persons,  who  were  called  in  those  days  coney-catchers,  (that  is,  cheats^  in 
opposition  to  those  who  used  violence),  the  number  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  ten  thousand.  In  the 
country,  they  attended  every  wake  and  fair,  plundering  outhouses  and  poultry- 
yards,  and  **  found  linen  upon  every  hedge ;"  and  as  they  moved  about  in  formi- 
dable bands,  it  was  seldom  safe  for  the  country  constables  to  i^prehend  them ; 
but  London  was  then  the  great  mart  and  centre  of  attraction,  and  not  less  than 
twenty-two  kinds  of  rabbit-catchers  are  summed  up  by  Hollinoshed  during  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles.  However,  they  seemed  to  have  not  only  increased 
in  numbers,  but  to  have  carried  the  principle  of  the  subdivision  of  labour  still 
farther  out,«-they  used  a  cant  language  for  profeanonal  communication,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  gypsies. 

In  reading  the  accounts  of  the  various  tricks  and 
Stratagems,  we  are  reminded  of  the  frauds  committed 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Much  as  we  may  be  asto- 
nished at  the  dexterity  of  modern  thimble-rigging 
and  swindling,  scarcely  a  single  act  of  it  is  of  recent 
origin, — every  trick  was  practised,  with  equal  adroit- 
ness, so  early  as  the  good  old  days  of  Elizabeth  : 

**  The  cut  purses  (purses  in  these  days  were  worn  on  the  outside  of  the 
clothes,— they  were  tied  round  the  middle,  and  hung  down  by  a  string,  so 
that  they  could  easily  be  cut  off— hence,  the  name  of  cut  punet)  used  instru- 
ments of  the  finest  steel,  made  by  the  choicest  workmen  of  Italy :  and  they 
had  numerous  schools  in  London,  where  the  rising  generation  were  regularly 
trained  in  every  species  of  crime.  One  way  in  which  children  were  taught 
to  pick  pockets  adroitly,  is  said  to  be  still  practised  in  the  metropolis.  A 
pocket,  or  purse,  is  suspended  frxmi  the  oeiUng,  and  hung  round  with  small 
beUs,  and  the  young  leaner  is  required  to  finger  and   empty  it  without 
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mikVing  or  riBgpng  the  sUgliteit  Alarm.  All  the  common  knaveries  of  the  town 
were  the  same  as  they  are  at  present:  nutic  'squireSf  or  ccontrj  people  ooming 
on  a  visit  to  Ixmdooy  were  fineqnently  fleeced,  or  even  worse  handled,  and  sent 
home  to  horrify  their  firesides  with  tales  of  metropolitan  iniquity,— thej  had 
gaaed  at  some  London  marvel,  and  their  parses  had  vanished  the  while,  as  if  at 
tiie  touch  of  some  fairy  finger.  They  had  been  hailed  by  city  kinsmen,  of  whom 
they  had  never  heard,  and  by  whom  fliey  were  persuaded  to  entrust  their  pro- 
perty f  but  these  cousins  had  coaened  them,  and  disappeared  with  their  goods. 
Kings,  and  gems  of  price,  had  glittered  in  their  path,  and  just  as  they  picked 
them  up,  some  bye  stander  claimed  a  share  of  the  spoil,  and  was  bought  off  by 
a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  and  then  the  golden  toy  became  brass,  and  the 
diamond  worthless  crystaL  Kind  gentlewomen^  Pitying  their  ignoranoe  of  the 
town,  had  directed  them  to  comfortable  lodgings :  but  at  midnight,  the  vdndow 
had  BolUy  opened— hooks  and  pincers  had  entered<»and  their  clothes  had  risen 
and  departed.  With  a  blanket  wn^ped  round  them,  they  had  stolen,  at  an 
early  hour,  to  the  inn  at  which  their  horses  had  been  left,  intending  to  mount 
and  flee ;  but  their  cousins  of  yesterday  had  been  before  them,  and  had  taken 
their  cattle  by  some  plausible  tale  or  token." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  these  times  there 
were  no  police ;  the  watchmen  and  constables  of  the 
day  were  often  leagued  with  the  thieves,  and  took 
bribes  to  allow  them  to  pass  unmolested.  Amongst 
the  numerous  strange  characters  of  this  time  who  had 
made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  law,  and  were 
obliged  to  use  false  colours,  were  the  Jesuits,  or  semi- 
nary priests :  these  men  were  wont  to  assume  as  many 
shapes  as  Proteus,  to  escape  detection. 

M  xhis  may  account  for  the  strong  feeling  that  was  urged  against  some  of  the 
early  Quakers,  a  few  years  later ;  being  papists  in  disguise,  particularly  Penn, 
Fisher,  and  some  others,  who  had  the  address  of  persons  bred  at  court  or 
eoDege." 

The  extent  and  confusion  of  such  a  Babel  as  Lon- 
don had  now  become,  seemed  to  stun  the  intellects 
of  King  James ;  and  besides  the  proclamations  he  was 
accustomed  to  issue  against  the  building  of  additional 
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houses,  as  Elizabeth  had  done  before  him,  and  as  was 
also  done  by  his  son  and  by  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  applied  himself  in  various  ways 
to  reform  what  he  coiisidered  a  political  evil.  He 
prohibited  the  Scots  coming  to  London,  and  threat- 
ened the  skippers  who  brought  them  with  fine  and 
confiscation  ;  he  tried  to  persuade  the  English  nobles 
and  landed  gentlemen  to  remain  upon  their  estates, 
telling  them,  that  in  the  country  they  were  like  ships 
in  the  river,  that  showed  like  something,  while  in 
London,  they  were  like  ships  at  sea,  that  showed  like 
nothing. 

Hia  scheme  to  thin  the  city  population,  was  to  plant  whole  colonies  of  Lon- 
doners upon  the  waste  lands  of  Scotland ;  a  magnificent  boon  to  the  English,  as 
he  thought,  by  which  the  advantages  of  the  union  would  be  additionally  aug- 
mented.    As  yet,  however,  this  increase  was  not  accompanied  with  those  general 
improvements  so  necessary  for  the  comforts  of  civic  life.    The  greater  part  of  the 
houses  were  still  sheds  of  wood,  or  of  wood  and  brick ;  the  wretchedness  of 
which  was  brought  into  strong  relief,  by  the  stately  buildings  that  here  and  there 
intervened.    The  streets  were  crooked  and  narrow,  and  generally  overshadowed 
by  a  perpetual  twilight,  from  the  abutments  over  head,  that  rose  story  above 
story,  until  they  almost  closed  upon  each  other.     An  example  of  the  same  may 
be  yet  seen  in  Bristol,  in  Newcastle,  and  in  many  other  old  towns.    The  streets 
were  unpavod— they  were  damp  and  dirty  even  in  the  dry  summer ;  but  in  rainy 
weather,  they  were  almost  knee  deep  in  mud ;  these  discomforts  were  peculiarly 
striking  to  foreigners,  who  seem  to  have  regarded  London  as  the  valley  of  tha 
shadow  of  death.    They  complained  of  the  universal  coughing  that  resounded 
through  every  assemblage,  and  they  considered  consumption  to  be  a  national 
disease,  produced  by  the  wet  and  dirty  streets.    Kites  and  ravens  were  kept,  as 
scavenger?,  to  devour  the  filth  and  garbage  of  the  streets ;  and  bonfires  were 
frequently  kindled,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  to  purify  the  air  and  avert  a 
visit  of  the  plague.     The  city  being  for  the  most  part  unaccommodated  with 
sewers,  after  heavy  showers,  or  a  day's  rain,  the  streets  ran  rivers  of  mud ;  the 
elbowing  of  the  crowds  in  getting  a  clear  passage,  was  not  the  only  obstacle  the 
pedestrian  had  to  encounter, — he  ran  the  risk  of  being  tossed  by  a  half-baited 
bull,  or  hugged  by  a  runaway  bear,  and  a  sudden  rush  and  encountering  between 
the  Templers  and  apprentices,  or  of  butchers  and  weavers,  who  might  sweep  him 
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onawara  into  ihe  throng  of  battle,  where,  although  he  espoused  neither  partjr, 
he  might  get  well  cndgelled  by  both.  If  he  sought  to  a?oid  all  these  mischances 
by  the  expensive  protection  of  a  coach,  now  just  beginning  to  be  brought  into 
use,  he  might  suddenly  find  himself  and  his  vehicle  sprawling  in  the  kenneU 
through  the  rude  wantonnesH  of  the  mob.  This  last  pastime  had  become  a 
favourite  with  the  London  rabble,  who  called  coaches  hell-cart*,  and  delighted  in 
upsetting  them,  in  hatred  of  every  thing  aristocratic.  Such  was  a  day  in  the 
metropolis,  but  the  night  was  confusion.  After  the  twilight  had  dispersed,  dark- 
ness succeeded,  and  the  peaceful  citizen  safely  housed,  it  was  then  really  danger- 
ous to  vralk  the  streets  after  nine  o'clock,— a  set  of  midnight  ruf&ans  bid  defiance 
to  the  watchmen's  staves  and  lanthoms.  These  sons  of  Belial,  *^  flown  with 
insolence  and  vidne,"  took  possession  of  the  comers  of  the  streets,— passengers 
were  insulted,  wounded,  and  often  killed,  and  the  roofs  of  rich  citizens'  houses 
were  untiled  for  the  purpose  of  plunder ;  these  were  designated  roaring  boyt^ 
boiuweniersj  and  privadorsy  being  somewhat  similar  to  the  swash-buckers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  mohawks  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  are  described  as  pro- 
digals, and,  having  ran  themselves  in  debt,  were  constrained  to  join  in  factions 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  danger  of  the  law.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  sword  of  justice  required  sometliing  more  than  a  sherifTs  officer  in  making  a 
civil  arrest,  the  warrants  having  frequently  to  be  backed  by  a  poss^  of  well-armed 
followers,  or  he  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  military  guard  to  execute  it. 

Among  the  strange  and  preposterous  fancies  of  these 
times,  was  the  immense  number  of  poor  old  men  and 
women  (mostly)  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  witchcraft. 
It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  humanity  if  the  cre- 
dulity of  this  period  had  gone  no  further  than  a  belief 
in  toitcheSf  jugglers,  and  hobgoblins.  Men  who 
quaked  at  some  unexpected  but  natural  phenomenon, 
need  only  mention  a  few  of  the  matiy  strange  fancies 
that  not  only  attracted  the  vulgar,  but  even  all  ranks 
of  society:— the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618, 
actually  frightened  the  English  court  into  a  temporary 
fit  of  gravity.  Such  omens  as  the  falling  of  a  portrait 
from  the  wall,  the  croaking  of  a  raven,  the  crossing 
of  a  horse  in  one's  path,  the  upsetting  of  salt,  the 
unexpected  crowing  of  a  cock,  would  disturb  the  most 
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swaggering  cavalier.  From  this  general  dreading  of 
all  classes^  divination  became  a  thriving  trade,  and 
almost  every  street  had  its  cunning  man  or  cunning 
woman,  who  divined  for  the  toise  by  astrological  cal- 
culations, and  for  the  ignorant^  by  the  oracle  of  the 
sieve  and  sheers.  When  the  civil  wars  commenced, 
and  every  hour  was  fraught  with  some  great  event, 
this  natural  eagerness  to  anticipate  the  future  became 
so  intense,  that  the  stars  were  more  eagerly  studied 
than  the  diurnals ;  and  the  cavaliers  and  roundheads 
thronged  to  the  astrologers  to  learn  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  week. 

The  exorcism  of  devilB,  was  another  favoorite  superstition,  not  onlj  amongst 
the  Poritans  and  Church  of  England,  but  the  clergy  of  the  Catholics  took  a 
leading  part  When  the  possessed  person  began  to  spout  Latin  and  other 
learned  languages,  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant,  the  Romish  priests  took 
the  field  against  the  erudite  demon  in  full  pontificals,  armed  with  holy  water, 
and  the  book  of  exorcisms.  This  |neoe  of  jugglery  was  a  favourite  practice  of 
the  Popish  clergy,  and  one  of  the  ways  they  took  to  recover  their  esteem 
with  the  multitude.  Such  practices  were  not  wholly  confined  to  these,  but 
the  Puritans  took  the  alarm,  and  set  up  for  exorcists  in  turn ;  and  as  nervoajs 
diseases  were  abundant  among  them,  they  crowded  round  the  beds  of  some  crazy 
hypochondriac,  who  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  with  the  evil  one,  and  whom 
they  stunned  by  prayers  and  adjurations.  When  James  became  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  assumed  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  he  wrote,  reasoned,  and 
declaimed  upon  witchcraft,  not  to  show  its  absurdity,  but  to  put  to  death  and 
punishment  those  who  were  convicted  of  so  heinous  an  offence :  his  courtiers  and 
clergy,  sufficiently  apt  for  superstition,  echoed  the  alarm,  and  the  Judges  revived 
the  application  of  dormant  statutes  that  had  been  enacted  against  sorcery  and 
enchantments,  and  now  commenced  the  warfare  of  the  pacific  James,  against 
old  women,  which  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse  during  the  whole  of  this  reign 
and  his  successors,  until  the  revolution !  Nor  did  the  death  of  James  cool  the 
zeal  which  his  folly  had  kindled.  The  persecutions  became  still  more  rampant 
under  the  Long  Parliament,  and  between  three  and  four  ihouaand  pertfna  tare 
mid  to  Jkttve  been  executed  far  wUchcraJt  between  the  year  1640  <^  ^^  K^' 
toration. 
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These  facts  are  stated  by  Dr.  Z.  Gray,  in  his 
Notes  to  Hudibras.  The  Dr.  asserts,  that  he  had  a 
list  of  their  names.  While  those  legal  massacres  of 
witches  went  on  with  still  greater  severity  in  Scotland, 
where  such  tortures  were  inflicted  to  extort  con- 
fession from  the  wretched  victims,  that  even  the 
death  which  followed  was  a  relief. 

The  methods  too  of  detecting  the  crime  were 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  age.  If  the  impotent 
fury  of  a  trembling  beldame  vented  itself  in  impreca- 
tions against  her  persecutors,  and  if  they  afterwards 
sustained  any  calamity  in  goods  or  person^  this  was  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  woman  was  a  witch.  If  she 
talked  and  mumbled  to  herself  under  the  dotage  of 
old  age,  she  was  holding  converse  with  invisible 
spirits,  and,  therefore,  she  was  a  witch  ;  if  a  boy  or 
girl  sickened  beyond  the  skill  of  some  presumptuous 
village  quack,  he  had  only  to  declare  that  the  patient 
was  bewitched,  upon  which  the  child  was  worried  for 
the  name  of  the  culprit,  until  some  one  was  announced 
at  haphazard.  In  all  such  cases  the  proof  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  condemnation  and  death  of  the  accused. 
In  progress  of  time,  professed  witch-Anders  came  into 
fashion  :  indedendently  of  witch  marks  and  imp  teats 
upon  the  person,  they  could  discover  an  old  woman's 
familiar  spirit  in  the  cat  that  slumbered  at  her  fire, 
the  mouse  that  rustled  in  the  wall,  or  even  the  bird 
that  chirruped  at  the  threshold  ;  but  the  grand  test 
was  that  of  Hopkins,  the  prince  of  witch  finders,  by 
which  the  suspected  person  was  bound  hand  and  foot, 
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and  thrown  into  the  water,  when,  if  she  sunk,  there 
was  of  course  an  end  of  her ;  and  if  she  swam,  she 
only  escaped  the  water  to  be  put  to  death  by  fire. 
This  miscreant,  in  the  years  1645  and  1646,  paraded 
through  the  country  like  a  lord  chief  justice;  and  if 
any  magistrate  was  so  humane  or  hardy  as  to  inter- 
fere with  his  proceedings,  he  was  threatened  by  Hop- 
kins in  the  most  imperious  st^le.  At  last  the  murderer 
had  his  reward  according  to  the  strictest  impartial 
justice, — he  was  found  guilty  by  his  own  ordeal,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  doom  as  his  victims.  The 
extent  to  which  his  atrocities  were  carried,  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact,  thai  in  one  year  he  hanged 
sixty  witches  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  alone. 

Notwithstanding  the  turbulent  factions  that  op- 
pressed the  real  energies  of  the  peaceable  citizens, 
the  progress  of  improvement  was  perceptible  in  various 
quarters ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  silk  manufacture 
attracted  great  attention,  and  active  exertions  were 
made  for  establishing  it  firmly  in  England.  James 
I.,  in  1608,  issued  a  proclamation  concerning  the 
planting  of  mulberry  trees,  in  which  it  was  asserted, 
that  the  making  of  silk  may  be  as  well  effected  here 
as  in  France ;  and  persons  of  influence  were  called 
upon  to  promote  this  object,  above  10,000  plants  were 
sent  into  each  county  at  almost  nominal  prices.  It 
is  supposed,  that  most  of  the  old  mulberry  trees  now 
in  being,  including  Shakespere's  famous  mulberry 
tree,  in  his  garden  at  Stratford,  were  planted  in  con- 
sequence of  this  proclamation. 
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CHAP.  XL 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 


Introdnction  and  progress  of  various  manufactures— their  effects  in  producing 
an  improTement  in  the  condition  of  the  population-*  Machinery,  with  its 
results,  in  increasing  production,  producing  distress  bjits  sudden  operations- 
its  beneficial  results  to  the  conmiunity,  increasing  the  resources  of  the  nation. 

By  carefully  tracing  society,  from  its  early  ages 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  per- 
ceived that  it  has  undergone  a  great  variety  of  changes 
— from  barbarism  to  villeinage — from  villeinage  to 
feudalism — and  from  feudalism  to  the  free  labourer. 
We  are  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  more  important,  if  possible,  than  either  of 
preceding   epochs — the  progresi  of  various  manu- 
factures^ with  the  effects  they  produced  on  the  social^ 
morale  and  political  state  of  the  community.     We 
have  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  that 
James  I.  ordered  mulberry  trees  to  be  planted  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purjiose  of  pro- 
moting the  successful  operations  of  the  silk  tradcj 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  more  genial 
climates  of  France  and  Italy  ;    its  manufacture  in 
England  was  little  known  until  the  year  1554,  and  a 
curious  law  was  passed  by  the  tyrannical  Mary,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  consumption  of  home 
productions,   ''That  whoever  shall  wear  silk  in  or 
upon  his  or  her  hat,  bonnet,  or  girdle^  scabbard,  hose. 
No.  5.  8 
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shoes,  or  spur  leather,  shall  be  imprisoned  during 
three  months,  and  forfeit  ten  pounds :"  making  how- 
ever a  few  exceptions  in  favour  of  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  stockings  from  silk  appears 
about  this  time  to  have  been  making  some  progress, 
although,  in  this  country,  they  were  considered  a 
peculiar  rarity ;  for  that  luxurious  and  expensive 
monarch,  Henry Vlll.,  was  obliged  to  wear  cloth  hose, 
except  when,  by  great  chance,  he  was  enabled  to 
obtain  from  Spain  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  for  gala 
days.  The  broad  silk  manufacture  in  this  country 
was  occasioned  by  the  Duke  of  Parma's  taking 
possession  of  Spain,  and  the  city  of  Antwerp,  where 
the  silk  manufacture  had  been  carried  on  for  several 
ages  with  success;  and  he,  having  consigned  this 
city  to  the  plunder  of  his  soldiers,  the  silk  operatives 
took  refuge  in  this  country,  settled  in  Spitalfields, 
and  under  the  fostering  protection  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  carried  on  their  operations  with  success. 
Many  of  the  descendants  of  these  banished  weavers 
still  exist  in  that  locality. 

In  1697,  a  royal  lustring  company  was  established 
in  London,  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  governor, 
for  making  silk  **  lustring"  and  **a-la-mode."  The 
company  had  sufficient  influence  to  procure  the 
passing  of  an  act«  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  of  this  particular  description,  but  before 
they  could  derive  much  profit  from  their  monopoly^ 
the  fashion  of  wearing  these  silks  had  begun  to  change. 
In  1713  the  silk  weavers'  company  petitioned  parlia* 
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ment  against  the  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
representing  the  silk  trade  as  being  of  twenty  times 
greater  in  extent  than  it  was  in  1664,  affirming  that 
black  and  coloured  silks  were  made  equal  in  quality 
to  those  of  France,  and  that  silk  goods  during  several 
years  had  been  manufactured  in  England  to  the  value 
of  £300,000  a  year.  In  1772  an  act  was  passed 
granting  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  silk  goods 
for  the  three  following  years.  The  art  of  silk  throw- 
ing was  at  this  period  practised  with  the  greatest 
success  in  Italy,  where  machinery  of  a  particular 
description  was  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
weavers  of  England  were  entirely  dependant  on 
them  for  the  supply  of  silk  thread.  In  1715,  John 
Lombe,  one  of  the  three  brothers  who  were  in  business 
in  London,  as  silk  throwsters  and  merchants,  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  machinery  as  might  enable 
him  to  introduce  it  into  this  country.  Undeterred  by 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  project,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  employment  in  a  mean  capacity  in  one 
of  the  Italian  mills,  where,  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed destitute  condition,  he  was  allowed  to  sleep  in 
the  mill,  and  in  the  night  he  employed  himself  in 
making  drawings  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery, from  which  he  had  models  cut,  which  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  in  safety  to  England.  A  silk 
mill,  with  the  improved  machinery,  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  England,  was  erected  at  Derby  in  1719,  by 

Lombe  and  his  brothers.    This  mill  contained  26,586 

s2 
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wheels,  all  turned  by  one  water  wheel ;  but  the  King 
of  Sardinia  having  prohibited  the  exportation  of  raw 
silkf  great  diflBculty  was  experienced  in  procuring  a 
supply  of  the  raw  material  from  other  quarters,  so 
that  the  patent  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  for  the 
sole  making  and  use  of  the  machinery  for  fourteen 
years,  did  not  prove  very  advantageous  to  him ;  the 
Parliament,  in  consideration,  granted  him  £14,000> 
on  condition  of  the  invention  being  thrown  open  to 
the  trade.* 

This  manufacture  was  first  introduced  into  England 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
it  appears  by  the  preamble  of  a  statute  passed  1666, 

*  The  mill  erected  at  Derby  comes  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a  factory  of  the  present 
day  than  any  previons  establishment  of  the  kind.  The  machine  had  97,746  wheels^ 
movemenisj  and  indwiduai  parts  working  day  and  night,  all  which  received  their 
motion  from  one  large  water  wheel,  and  were  governed  by  one  regulator :  and  it 
employed  three  hundred  persons  to  attend  and  supply  it  with  work.  (Paper  by 
T.  Lombe,  setting  forth  his  claim.)  To  encourage  this  new  branch  of  trade, 
duties  were  imposed  on  foreign  wrought  silk.  In  17^,  an  act  was  passed  (the 
second  which  had  ever  been  enacted  against  the  exportation  of  machinery) 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tools  and  utensils  used  in  the  silk  manufacture. 
About  1730,  our  silks  appeared  to  have  been  held  in  considerable  esteem  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent :  *'  In  Italy  itself  "  says  a  writer  of  this  date,  ^'  the 
silks  of  English  manufacture  are  most  esteemed,  and  bear  a  greater  price  than 
those  of  Italy ;  so  that  at  Naples,  when  a  tradesman  recommends  his  silk  stock- 
ings, drc,  he  protests  they  are  right  English,  (Keyler's  travels,  from  the  German, 
17^0  After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  French  and  Italian  silks  were 
admitted,  under  considerable  duties,  but  in  1765  the  ribbon  and  other  silk 
manufacturers  procured  the  re>establishment  of  the  prohibitory  system,  which 
was  continued  for  the  next  sixty  years,  enforced  by  heavy  penalties.  With  the 
increase  of  population,  and  the  greater  demand  for  luxuries,  the  home  market 
increased  ;  but  an  export  trade,  principally  to  America,  gradually  decayed,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  heavy  duties  on  raw  and  thrown  silk^  though  it  is  more 
probable,  from  the  cau.^e  of  the  improved  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  with 
an  admixture  of  cotton  and  silk. 
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to  have  given  employment  to  about  40,000  persons, 
and  after  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  about  50,000 
refugees  fled  to  England,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
settled  in  SpitalBelds,  and  introduced  several  new 
branches  of  their  art.     It  should  be  remarked  that 
at  this  time,  foreign  silks  were  annually  imported,  and 
from  1685  to  1692,  was  the  period  when  the  British 
silk   manufacture   made  the  most   rapid   advances. 
But  the  refugees,  in  1692,  obtained  an  exclusive  patent 
for  certain  articles  ;    and   in   1697,  Parliament,   at 
their  solicitation,  prohibited  the  importation  of  French 
and  other  European  silk  goods.    This  prohibition  was 
extended  in   1701  to  the  silk  goods  of  China  and 
India.     These  facts  should  be  particularly  borne  in 
mind,   because  they  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  the 
.  opinion  that  prohibitory  duties  foster  trade.    The  truth 
is,    that    the    silk   trade   had    prospered,   and   had 
become   of   great  importance,    long   before   it  was 
subjected  to  the  trammels  of  protective  duties.    From 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to 
1824,  the  history  of  the  silk  manufacture  is  a  series 
of  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to 
prevent  the   importation  of  foreign  silks,  and   the 
acts  of  Parliament  passed  to  exclude  them.     In  1773 
the  workmen  obtained  what  is  called  the  Spitalfields 
act,  entitling  the  Middlesex  weavers  to  demand ^xe^f 
wagesy  to  be  settled  by  the  magistrates.  This  act  having 
gradually  driven  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the 
manufacture  from  Spitalfields,  and  done  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  trade,  was  repealed  in  1824.  Whilst  the 
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prohibitory  system  was  in  force,  the  manufacture  was 
exposed  to  considerable  vicissitudes,  the  obvious  reason 
of  which  was  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  manufac- 
turers ;  and  the  act  before  alluded  to,  put  a  stop  to  all 
improvements,  so  that  the  manufacture  remained 
stationary  in  England,  while  on  the  continent  it  was 
rapidly  advancing  :  the  spirit  of  invention,  which 
worked  such  astonishing  results  in  the  cotton,  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  unknown  in  that  of  silk. 

During  the  last  five  years,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
affirm,  that  the  silk  manufacture  has  made  more 
rapid  progress  than  it  did  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  century  ;  most  of  the  machines  and  pro- 
cesses known  on  the  continent,  have  been  introduced 
amongst  us,  and  many  of  them  have  been  materially 
improved  :  the  imports  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  now, 
amounting  to  4,693,517  lbs.,  being  twice  the  quantity 
imported  in  1823  (2,432,286  lbs.),  which  was  the 
greatest  importation  that  took  place  in  any  one  year. 
It  is  very  likely  that  distress  does  exist  in  several 
branches  of  the  silk  trade,  whicli  it  is  impossible  for 
legislative  acts  to  prevent.  Silk  goods  can  hardly 
ever  become  an  article  of  general  consumption,  and 
will  always  be  peculiarly  dependant  uponthefickleness 
of  fashion,  and  the  fancy  of  a  few  ladies  of  rank.  In 
this  respect  it  must  affect  the  well  being  of  thousands 
of  operatives ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
silk  trade  is  fettered,  and  only  partially  free. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  has 
been  prospering  in  England  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
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In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on,  as  the  silk-manufacturers  still  continues  to  be  in 
Spitalfields.  The  clothier  then  occupied  the  place  of 
the  mUlovmer  or  manufacturer ;  he  was  the  capitalist 
who  bought  the  wool,  and  delivered  it  to  the  weaver, 
in  portions  of  about  twelve  pounds,  to  be  made  into 
cloth.  At  the  beginning,  the  manufacture  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  equally  distributed  over  the  country. 
In  an  insurrection  that  took  place  in  1525,  more  than 
4000  weavers  are  said  to  have  assembled  out  of  Lane- 
ham,  Sudbury,  and  other  towns  in  Suffolk.  The 
manufacture  had  previously  been  introduced  into 
Yorkshire.  It  was  confined  at  first  to  cities  and  to 
corporate  and  market-towns,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  making  little  more  than  sufiiced  for  the  use 
of  their  families.  But  as  the  power  exercised  over 
trades  by  municipal  corporations  and  incorporated 
mysteries  declined,  the  manufacturing  arts  began  to 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  non-corporate  towns, 
favoured  by  local  advantages ;  and  also  in  country 
places,  by  farmers,  graziers,  and  husbandmen,  who 
commenced  making  cloth  for  sale,  as  well  as  for 
domestic  use.  It  was  only,  however,  the  coarser 
cloths  that  were  so  manufactured  ;  those  of  finer 
quality  continuing  to  be  made  in  populous  towns, 
where  the  clothier  found  the  most  skilful  artisans, 
and  could  more  readily  avail  himself  of  the  aids 
derived  from  a  nicer  division  of  labour  and  larger 
capital  for  perfecting  his  work.  Notwithstanding, 
the  rise  of  the  rural  or  household  manufacture  was 
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viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  town  exclusives, 
who  sought  legislative  checks  to  impede  its  progress. 
In  1551,  a  statute  was  passed  limiting  the  number  of 
looms  and  apprentices  that  should  be  kept  by  clothiers 
and  weavers  residing  out  of  cities  ;  and  that  no  country 
weaver  should  have  a  tucking-mill,  nor  any  tucker  a 
loom .  Another  law  of  the  same  year  was  very  oppres- 
sive, because  it  had  a  retrospective  operation,  and 
enacted  that  all  weavers  of  broadcloths  should  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  ;  which  was 
chiefly  directed  against  the  country  weavers,  many  of 
whom  had  been  only  three  or  four  years  at  the  loom 
before  commencing  as  masters.  Except  in  Wales,  the 
northern  counties,  and  some  other  specified  places, 
clothiers  were  not  to  practise  their  trade  in  any  city 
or  town  in  which  the  art  of  clothing  had  not  been 
exercised  for  the  ten  previous  years.  The  impolicy  or 
impracticability  of  these  prohibitions  was  soon  expe- 
rienced :  the  village  manufacture,  as  an  object  of  mer- 
cantile profit  ^  took  firm  root,  and  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time  in  one  or  other  district  of  the  island.* 

*  One  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  woollen  trade  was  the  5  and  6 
EdwardVI.  c.  22~a  statute  expressly  framed  lor  preventing  the  use  o/'macbinert. 
The  acts  confining  the  manufacture  within  certain  limits  were  speedily  repealed, 
but  those  regulating  the  use  of  looms,  and  prohibiting  the  employment  of  machi- 
nery, not  only  kept  their  place  on  the  statute-book,  but  were  appealed  to  until  a 
Tery  recent  period.  In  Somersetshire  and  Wiltslure,  so  late  as  1802,  and  in 
Yorkshire  more  recently,  were  serious  disturbances  on  account  of  the  manufac- 
turers setting  up  gig-mills,  or  machines  for  raising  the  nap  on  cloth,  it  being 
contended  by  the  shearmen,  whose  employ  was  thereby  superseded,  that  they 
were  contrary  to  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  Hence,  notwithstanding  circum- 
stances peculiarly  favourable  to  this  manufacture  in  England,  the  Flemings  and 
Dutch  retained  a  decided  supericurity  orer  the  English  till  the  end  of  the  seren- 
teenth  century. 
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The  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE  forms  a  very  interesting 
subject  in  elucidating  thechanges  theoperative  classes, 
who  work  in  that  department,  undergo,  by  the  effects 
of  improvements  in  machinery,  and  consequently,  of 
the  destitution  of  those  portions  of  the  population  who 
are  affected  by  such  improvements^  or  by  the  removal 
of  capital  from  that  particular  branch  of  manufacture. 
However  great,  as  a  national  boon,  may  be  the  altera- 
tions and  improvements  in  various  arts,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  by  a  change  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles,  by  facilitating  the  processes  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  goods,  yet  a  large  number  of  operatives 
will  naturally  be  thrown  either  out  of  occupations 
to  which  they  may  have  been  accustomed  all  their 
lives,  and  bo  incapable  of  following  any  other  kind  of 
labour,  or  deprived  of  employment  altogether;  and, 
consequently,  themselves  and  families  will  suffer  great 
privations,  and  be  reduced  from  comparative  affluence 
and  domestic  comfort,  to  utter  destitution  and  pau- 
peiism;  yet,  these  very  improvements,  which  cause 
such  heart-rending  distress  to  the  operative  classes, 
are  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, a  national  blessing,  inasmuch  as  they  tend 
to  reduce  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  to  the 
level  of  the  wages  of  other  classes,  who  are  thu»  enabled 
to  be  clad  more  comfortably  ;  while  the  shipping  and 
other  mercantile  interests  are  benefitted  by  the  stimu- 
lus imparted  to  the  export  and  import  trade,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  increased  by  the  spur 
thus  given  to  the  manufacturing  population  ;  and,  con- 
No.  6.  T 
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sequently,  more  goods  will  be  in  request  by  our  being 
able  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  other  markets,  and 
more  hands  will  necessarily  be  required  in  the  various 
manufactures. 

These  observations  will  appear  particularly  evident, 
by  tracing  the  progress  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
The  first  woollen  manufactory  we  read  of,  was  esta- 
blished in  Winchester  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  no  doubt,  introduced  by  these  conquerors  from 
their  own  shores  :  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  was  then 
valued  at  two-fifths  of  the  carcase.  Spanish  wool,  as 
an  article  of  manufacture,  was  first  introduced  in  the 
twelfth  century,  to  supply  the  nobility  with  fine  cloths ; 
but  the  injury  this  was  considered  to  inflict  on  the 
agricultural  interests  at  home,  caused  an  act  to  be 
passed  to  prohibit  the  importation,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  But  Spanish  cloth  was  allowed  to  be 
imported,  and  our  own  wool  exported,  to  Flanders,  to 
be  manufactured.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  Flemish  manufacturers  were  induced  to  establish 
themselves  in  this  country,  and  this  produced  a  Ben- 
si  ble  eflect  in  the  production  of  English  fabrics,  and 
the  government,  considering  that  all  the  home-grown 
wool  could  be  manufactured  in  England,  passed  a 
law  to  prohibit  its  further  exportation ;  and  the  far- 
mers of  that  age  having  lost  the  stimulus  for  improving 
their  breed  of  sheep,  soon  began  to  experience  the 
effects  of  this  prohibition,  and  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints against  their  rulers.  It  was  always  considerd 
to  be  the  principal  manufacture  of  the  kingdom,  and 
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every  encouragement  was  given  to  it  by  the  various 
ruling  monarchs,   until    we  find,    that  in  the    I8th 
Charles  II.  cap.  4,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  should 
be  buried  in  any  sort  of  grave  dress  not  entirely  com- 
posed of  wool,   under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  to  be 
paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  and  this  act,  having 
been  found  inoperative,  in  1678,  the  30th  of  the  same 
monarch,  an  act  was  passed  requiring  persons  in  holy 
orders  to  take  an  affidavit  in  every  case  from  a  relative 
of  the  deceased,  at  the  time  of  interment,  showing 
that  the  statute  had  been  observed  :  and  this  act  has 
only  been  repealed  within  these  few  years.     About 
the  year  1668,   the  Dutch  loom  was  introduced  into 
the  kingdom   from  Holland,   and  from  this  country 
derived  its  name  :  but  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, the  woollen  trade  has  been  most  extensively  and 
prosperously  carried  on,  until,  in  the  year  1785,  there 
were  manufactured  in  that  district,   157,275  pieces, 
containing4, 844, 855yardsof  broad-cloth,  and  1 16,036 
pieces,  containing  3,409,178  yards  of  narrow  cloth; 
yet,  great  as  this  amount  is,  we  find,  that  in  ten  years 
after,   (1795),  no  less  than  250,993  pieces  of  broad- 
cloth were  there  manufactured,  containing  7,759,907 
yards,  and  155,087  pieces,  containing  5, 172,51 1  yards 
of  narrow  cloth  ;  while,  in  the  year  1800,  there  were 
manufactured  285,851  pieces,  containing  9,263,966 
yards   of  broad,    and    169,262    pieces,     containing 
6,014,420  yards  of  narrow  cloth,  independently  of 
kerseymeres.     It  is  estimated,  that  this  must  have 
taken  600,000  packs  of  wool,  which,  at  the  price  of 
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£11  per  pack,  would  amount  to  £6,600,000  :  and  this 
wool,  when  manufactured,  produced  no  less  than  15 
millions  yards  of  cloth,  kerseymeres,  serges,  and  other 
woollen  goods,  which  may  be  estimated  at  least  to 
20  millions  of  pounds  sterling.^ 

An  intelligent  manufacturer,  who  was  examined 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stated, 
that  the  introduction  of  machinery  had  so  greatly 
abridged  labour  in  the  various  processes  which  pre 
cede  weaving,  that  thirty-five  persons  were  able  to 
perform,  in  1800,  as  much  work  as  would  have 
required  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  to 
perform  in  1785;  or  that  one  person,  by  the  aid  of 
machinery,  could  perform,  in  1800,  as  much  work  as 

*  A  great  change  has  taken  place  within  the  present  century,  both  in  the 
qualities  of  ths  wool  imported,  and  the  countries  from  which  it  is  brought.  Pre- 
viously to  the  year  1800,  our  average  imports  of  wool  did  not  much  exceed 
3,t)00,000  lbs.,  mostly  brought  from  Spain,  but  in  this  year  they  amounted  to 
9,000,000  lbs. ;  and  the  quantity  imported  has  gradually  increased  from  that 
year  to  the  present,  although  we  get  it  now  from  Saxony  instead  of  Spain,  and 
no  inconsiderable  imjMrtation  from  our  own  colonies  in  Australia.  Thft  late 
King  of  Saxony,  when  Elector,  first  introduced  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep. 
Merino,  into  his  dominions,  and  they  seem  to  thrive  better  in  Germany,  than 
they  do  in  Spain— the  Spanish  wool  trade  has  consequently  declined,  while  the 
German  trade  has  increased.  In  1812,  the  first  importation  of  German  wool 
(Saxony)  took  place,  and  was  28,000  lbs. ;  but  in  the  year  1814,  it  increased  to 
3,432,456  lbs. ;  in  1820,  it  was  5,113,442  lbs.,  and  in  1825,  it  reached  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  28,739,661  lbs. ;  but  this  being  the  year  of  over- trading, 
it  declined,  in  1826,  to  10,545,232  lbs. ;  in  1834,  it  increased  to  25,370, 106  lbs., 
and  in  1S40,  it  was  21,812,664  lbs. ;  and  from  our  Australian  territories,  it  was 
.9,721 ,243  lbi<.»  while  our  own  produce  was  1 36,6 17«  120  lbs.,  independently  of  the 
quantity  imported  from  various  other  foreign  countries,  amounting  to  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  pounds.  This  cannot  but  convince  any  reflective  mind  of  the 
vast  importaure  of  this  branch  of  manufacture :  as  well  as  show  the  effect  it 
must  have  on  the  landed  intere.<t.  as  not  less  than  23,759,509  sheep  existed  in 
England  and  Wale:*  in  that  same  year. 
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forty-six  could  have  done  in  1786.  That  the  capita) 
invested  in  mills,  machinery,  &c.  appropriated  to  the 
woollen  trade,  was  not  less  than  six  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,    and    the  total  number  of  persons  of  all 

AGES,  IN  ENGLAND,   IN  THIS  BRANCH  OF  MANUFACTURE 

ALONE,  WAS  NOT  LESS  THAN  1,500,000-!  So  greatly 
does  an  improvement  in  machinery  not  only  produce 
wealth  to  the  mill-owner,  but  it  increases  the  number 
of  operatives  in  such  particular  branch  of  manufacture 
where  adopted  :  and,  of  consequence,  is  a  national^ 
as  well  as  an  individual  blessing  :  some  however, 
who  may  have  long  continued  to  work  in  a  particular 
branch,  will  necessarily  suffer  great  privations,  if  not 
destitution.  But  the  general  adoption  of  machinery 
will  enable  the  manufacturers  to  become  large  capi- 
talists* as  is  already  the  case  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire ;  and  the  influx  of  money  will  enable  the  farmers 
to  improve  their  breed  of  sheep,  and  bestow  some  cul- 
ture on  the  extensive  mountainous  tracts  that  as  vet 
have  been  committed  to  the  care  of  nature  alone. 
**The  present  infant  factories,"  says  a  late  writer, 
**  contain  the  rudiments  of  future  prosperity  :  one 
successful  effort  will  produce  many  vigorous  exer- 
tions :  the  manufacturers  becoming  rich,  will  not  con- 
fine their  export  trade  to  Liverpool  and  London  alone, 
but  will  extend  them  to  various  localities — and  thus, 
the  profits  of  an  extensive  national  concern  will  cir- 
culate  through   and   invigorate   every    part   of  the 

empire/' 
Scarcely  any  of  the  manufactures  has  received  so 
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great  a  benefit  from  the  improvements  in  science,  as 
the  art  of  dyeing  cloth, — by  the  application  of  the  laws 
of  chemistry,  processes  which  were  formerly  of  long 
duration,  and  very  tedious  in  their  application  in 
dyeing,  are  speedily,  as  well  as  effectually,  performed. 
In  former  periods,  after  cloth  had  been  woven,  the 
manufacturers  were  at  a  loss  to  give  it  a  particular 
hue,  and  were  obliged  to  export  it  to  Holland  to 
have  it  dyed  ;  but  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  a  Dutchman,  who  understood  this  art,  was  induced 
to  settle  in  London,  and  he  established  himself  at 
Bow,  and  carried  on  his  business  as  a  dyer.  lie  taught 
the  English  his  art  and  mystery,  and  practised  first 
the  dyeing  of  that  beautiful  scarlet  which  was  so  much 
prized  at  that,  and  is  so  at  the  present  period,  and  for 
which  the  foreigners  were  then  so  celebrated  in  exclu- 
sively producing.*  Dy  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  use  of  logwood  as  a  dye  was 

•  Improvements  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  in  the  modes  of  obtaining  a  supply 
of  materials,  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  early  members  of  the  Society 
/or  the  Encouragement  of  Arts^  Manufactures^  and  Commerce^  who,  prior  to  the 
publication  of  their  first  volume  of  Transactions,  in  1/83,  had  expended  upwards 
of  ;£1500  in  promoting  the  culture  and  preparation  of  madder  in  this  kingdom: 
the  foreign  growers  and  importers  having,  on  the  supposition  that  it  could  not  be 
produced  in  England,  raised  that  neces/iary  article  to  an  exorbitant  price. 
English  madder  was,  in  consequence  of  these  exactions,  produced,  of  quality 
equal  to  the  foreign  :  and  though  experience  has  shown  that  it  cannot  be  culti- 
vated so  cheaply  aa  to  compete  with  the  foreign,  the  effect  of  the  experiment  was 
to  reduce  the  price  of  that  procured  from  Holland  and  other  countries,— the 
growers  baring  been  conrinced  that  we  could  raise  any  quantity,  and  of  the  best 
kind,  whenever  the  price  should  rise  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  engage  the  atten* 
tion  of  British  husbandmen :  and  thus  an  important  saving  was  effected  for  those 
engaged  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 
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prohibited,  until  the  year  1640,  when  this  act  was 
repealed  :  the  preamble  of  which  states,  ''  That  the 
ingenious  industry  of  these  times  hath  taught  the 
dyers  of  England  the  art  of  fixing  colours  made  of 
logwood,  so  as,  by  experience,  they  are  found  as  last- 
ing and  as  serviceable  as  the  colours  of  any  other 
wood." 

But,  by  the  aid  of  modern  chemical  science,  new 
processes  are  now  introduced,  which  give  to  cloths, 
wools,  and  cottons,  the  most  brilliant  and  lasting 
shades.* 

The  remotest  ages  of  antiquity  lay  claim  to  the 
invention  of  earthenware  :  probably  it  was  carried 
to  a  higher  point  of  improvement  than  any  other  of 
the  ancient  manufactures  of  the  world.  The  business 
of  creating  from  amass  of  clay,  vases,  ewers,  and 
urnsj  which,  in  the  homely  language  of  the  potter,  is 
termed  throwing^  has  always  excited  admiration  : 
one  moment,  an  unfashioned  lump  of  earth  is  cast  on 
the  block,  and  in  the  next,  it  is  seen  starting  into 
forms  of  elegance  and  beauty.     A  simple  wheel,  and 

*  It  if  record^*  that  a  bleacher  in  Lancashire  received  1400  pieces  of  muBlin 
OB  a  Tutadaj,  which,  on  the  Thursdaj  immediately  following,  were  retanied* 
allar  hanng  been  djed,  to  the  manufacturer,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  milet, 
and  were  packed  up  and  sent  off  on  that  very  day  to  a  foreign  market  And  it 
has  baen  nannated  aa  a  fact,  &at  a  celebrated  Scotch  clergyman,  stiH  living, 
took  an  epportnnity,  during  the  itifancy  of  the  modem  system,  to  remove  some 
cloth  secretly  from  the  ground  of  one  of  his  humble  countrywomen,  and,  having 
dyed  it  by  the  new  chemical  process,  returned  it  in  a  like  way,  after  a  few  days. 
The  ooitfltraatioft  of  the  gude-ipf^^  on  discovering  the  supposed  loss  of  her  cloth, 
was  Ihiii  cot  abort  by  her  bewildered  surprise,  in  finding  it  restored  dyed  to  her 
hands  in  so  short  a  time,  as  to  leave  her  no  explanation  of  the  mystery,  excepting 
(A  tha  Mfponttoo  of /itry  #|fMsy. 
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hands  untutored  in  other  arts,  effect  this  wonderful 
change.  The  means  appear  to  be  scarcely  adequate 
to  the  end  :  hence  the  poet,  with  seeming  truth, 
asserts — 

**  That  magic  hands  performpd  this  work  of  art.'* 

The  plastic  power  of  clay  was  early  discovered,  and 
appears  to  have  been  employed  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  as  it  is  still  in  Egypt,  to  receive  the  impression 
of  the  seal,  the  affixing  of  which  on  property,  was  pro- 
bably considered,  even  at  that  period,  as  a  legal  protec- 
tion. Job,  in  one  of  his  poetic  similies,  says, — '*  It  is 
turned,  as  clay  to  the  seal."  (Chap.  38,  v.  14.)  Many 
centuries  before  the  art  was  practised  in  Europe,  the 
Chinese  had  brought  it  very  nearly  to  the  degree  of  per- 
fection, which  their  porcelain  now  exhibits.  Without 
entering  into  detail  on  the  progress  the  art  received 
in  the  various  countries  of  ancient  date,  whose  remains 
still  excite  the  admiration  of  the  curious,  in  England, 
we  may  date  the  introduction  of  potteries  to  the  Ro- 
mans, though  the  ancient  Britons  had  been  supplied 
by  the  Phoenicians  with  such  articles,  in  exchange  for 
their  metals ;  but  there  are  so  many  vestages  of  Roman 
manufacture,  as  to  corroborate  the  belief  of  our  being 
indebted  to  that  people  for  the  art  of  the  potter.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  the  remembrance  of  a 
Roman  pottery  is  still  recorded,  in  the  name  of  the 
village  which  rose  upon  its  site — Potter  Newton. 
Although  introduced  into  Britain  at  so  early  a  period, 
the  potter's  art  long  remained  in  its  rudest  state  :  the 
coarse  red  clay  war^  only  was  made,  but  was  not  of 
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sufficient  beauty  or  utility  to  be  received  as  a  substi- 
tute for  utensils  and  vessels  of  wood  and  metal, — (the 
remembrance  of  wooden  platters,  and  the  bright  ranges 
of  pewter  dishes  and  plates,  are  almost  getting  past 
the  knowledge  of  the  present  generation)  ;  and  earth- 
enware, in  its  improved  state,  has  since  been  in  every 
dwelling,  even  in  the  abodes  of  the  humblest  labourer. 
Earthenware  and  china  are  now  essential  to  all,  and 
not  only  in  England,  but  English  china  and  earthen- 
ware are  introduced,  as  necessary  appendages,  in  all 
the  civilized  regions  of  the  world.  This  change  was 
principally  effected  by  the  industry  and  comprehen- 
sive mind  of  one  individual — Josiah  Wedgwood,  the 
founder  of  the  modern  Etruria.  As  the  history  of 
this  individual  is  so  connected  with  the  improvements 
in  the  art,  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  a  glance  at  its 
progress  at  a  little  earlier  date : — 

The  pottery  diitrict  of  Staffordshire  appears  to  hare  been  famous  for  earthen* 
ware  from  time  immMnoria],  though  it  produced  nothing  but  coarse  wares  until 
th«  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  eten  then  to  a  limited  extent  onlj.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  ▼essels  made  in  this  district  were,  at  that  time,  sold  only  where 
they  eoold  be  carried  by  hawkers.  In  Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire  Potteries^ 
it  app6Bl»  that  poherized  lead-ore  was  used  for  glazing  about  the  year  1670 ; 
and  the  method  of  procuring  large  coarse  ware,  called  taggers^  was  to  bum  it  in 
the  kSn  to  protect  it  from  faijury.  If  this  be  correct,  it  indicates  the  production 
of  amal!  and  delicate  articles  even  at  that  time.  He  states  also,  that  a  rode  kind 
of  white  ftooe  ware  was  produced  in  1685,  by  Thomas  Bililes,  of  Shelton.  At 
the  oommencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or,  according  to  Shaw,  in  1690, 
two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Elers,  came  over  from  Holland,  and  establiithed 
tbemsdves  at  Bradwell,  in  Staffordshire,  where  they  introduced  considerable  im. 
protements  in  the  art.  The  discovery  of  a  bed  of  red  clay  on  the  estate  on  which 
they  settled,  enabled  them  to  manufacture  a  fine  kind  of  nnglazed  red  porcelain : 
and  to  them  ia  attributed  the  metiiod  of  glazing  earthenware  with  salt,  which 
was  knf  eztraaifely  practiced  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  which  they  are 
eoanDoi^  stated  to  hsva  used  with  brown  stone  ware  only,  the  white  not  being 

Ifo.  6.  u 
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introduced  until  a  lubiequent  period.  This  discovery  was  accidental  t-^At  Stan- 
ley Faim,  a  short  mile  from  the  pottery  of  Mr.  Palmer,  at  Bagnall,  the  senrant 
was  boiling  a  stiong  lizicum  of  salt,  to  be  used  by  the  family  in  curing  pork» 
but  during  lunr  temporary  absence,  the  liquor  efferresced  and  ran  over  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  quickly  causing  it  to  become  red  hot ;  the  muriatic  acid  decom- 
posed the  surface,  and  when  cold,  the  sides  were  partially  glazed.  The  brothers 
were  much  opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  jealous 
of  their  successes  and  the  secresy  of  their  operations,  though  the  ostensible  ground 
of  opposition  is  commonly  stated  to  have  been  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  dis- 
agreeable fumes  firom  the  kilns  during  the  progress  of  glazing ;  in  consequence, 
the  brothers  left  the  potteries,  but  their  processes  were  earned  on  by  a  person 
named  Astbury,  #ho  became  possessed  of  their  secrets,  by  feigning  mental 
fanbeoility,  and  obtaining  employment  in  the  works  at  Bradwell,  where,  it 
appears,  these  ignorant  and  stupid  persons  were  employed  in  preference  to  others, 
in  order  that  the  secrets  of  the  manufacture  might  not  be  divulged ;  and  he  acted 
his  part  so  well,  as  to  acquire  the  knowledge  he  desired  without  suspicion. 

The  next  important  improvement  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, who  was  travelling  on  horseback  to  London,  about  the  year  1720,  when 
he  observed  some  disorder  in  his  horses  eyes ;  an  ostler,  at  Dunstable,  thought 
be  oould  cure  it  by  means  of  calcined  flint  reduced  to  a  powder,  and,  accordingly, 
pat  a  common  black  flint  stone  into  the  flre.  The  potter,  observing  its  whiteness 
when  taken  out,  conceived  an  idea  of  improving  his  wares,  by  mixing  this  sub- 
stance with  the  whitest  clay  he  oould  procure,  and,  therefore,  sent  a  number  of 
flints  firom  that  neighbourhood,  where  they  abound  among  the  chalk,  to  his 
pottery.  By  mixing  tobacco-pipe  day  with  calcined  flints,  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
dacing  a  white  stone  ware,  very  superior  to  any  that  had  been  made  before ;  and 
bis  example  was  soon  foDowed  by  other  potters.  At  first  the  burnt  flint  was 
reduced  to  powder  by  manual  labour,  and  in  a  dry  state :  but  the  dust  cansed 
such  an  annoyanoe  and  injury  to  the  persons  employed,  that  a  mill  was  contrived 
bjBrindley,  for  grinding  them  with  water.  (Shaw  mentions  three  persons 
^ylft^jtning  a  share  with  Brindley  in  the  honour  of  this  improvement.)  One 
instance,  among  many,  of  the  odvaniageM  of  maehmery^  not  merely  to  lightsn 
labour,  but  also  to  render  innoxious  a  process  formerly  productive  of  distressing 
diseases.  Wedgwood  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches  for  varieties  of  day, 
and  the  comparative  value  of  its  properties  was  ascertained,  together  with  the 
true  proportion  of  calcined  flint  with  which  such  a  variety  would  unite,  and  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  each  would  be  submitted.  The  glazing  also  gave  rise 
to  a  most  anxious  and  assiduous  investigation  on  the  part  of  these  diligent 
labourers. 

Such  was  the  eminence  Wedgwood  reached,  as  a 
manufacturer,  that  he  carried  every  thing  before  him : 
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his  wares  displaced  foreign  china  in  his  own  country, 
and  were  spread  over  every  part  of  Europe,  not  only 
ornamenting  the  palace,  but  filling  the  cottage  with 
means  of  comfort  and  cleanliness.     No  ware  could  be 
sold  that  had  not  his  name  stamped  on  each  article. 
Wedgwood  became  a  generic  term,  the  question  being 
always  asked,  on  the  continent,    ''  Have   you   any 
Wedgwood  V*     He  secured  this  preeminence  by  the 
superiority  of  his  productions,  and  not  by  exclusive 
advantages.     He  always  steadily  refused  his  inven- 
tions to  be  patented,  saying,   ''The  world  is  wide 
enough  for  us  all."     For  centuries  previous  to  the 
time  we  have  been  speaking,  the  manufacture  had,  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  remained  unim- 
proved.    From  the  east,  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
of  the  western  hemisphere  were  supplied  with  porce- 
lain, valued  on  account  of  its  rareness  rather  than  its 
beauty,  while  the  humbler  ranks  of  society  sought  no 
other  than  metal  or  wooden  domestic  utensils,  unless 
they  added  to  these  some  of  the  rude  works  of  their 
native  potters.     At  length,  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  princes  and  nobles,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  neglect 
the  art  had  experienced  in  the  most  civilized  portion 
of  the  world,  founded  in  their  respective  countries 
porcelain  manufactures.  These  became  of  considerable 
eminence — the  S^vre,  Dresden,  and  Berlin  porcelain 
grew,  in  time,  to  be  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and 
was  mingled  with  the  works  of  China,  which  became 
less  prized.     But  the  benefit  conferred  by  these  royal 

and  noble  establishments  was  limited :  wealth  was 
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expended,  and  talent  devoted  to  them ;  but  their 
works  never  circulated  throughout  all  ranks,  nor 
effected  any  change  in  domestic  life  :  they  have  been 
confined  to  the  use  only  of  the  noble  and  the  rich. 
These  manufacturers  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  such 
general  utility  as  those  of  England,  conducted  by  a 
different  class  of  men,  and  upon  different  principles, — 
here,  unaided  by  the  hand  of  power,  without  wealth, 
sometimes  almost  without  education,— these,  the 
founders  of  the  British  manufactures,  have  often,  as 
in  this  case,  started  from  the  level  of  humble  life  into 
prominent  and  commanding  positions,  dispensing 
means  of  subsistence,  and  opening  prospects  of  im- 
proved condition  to  thousands,  have  acquired  an 
influence  in  their  day  which  nobles  might  covet : — 

AmongHt  this  clam  of  benefactors  to  their  race,  the  late  Josias  Wedgwood  stood 
preeminent ;  his  earlj  edocation,  as  was  usual  in  his  sphere,  was  very  limited : 
education  in  his  day  was  supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  a  man  of  business. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  narrow  system  was  early  perceived  by  the  intelligent 
Wedgwood,  and  his  first  step  to  the  eminence  he  afterwards  attained,  was  to 
educate  himself.  Though  apprenticed  to  a  potter,  he  found  leisure  for  acquisi* 
tion  in  literary  knowledge.  In  1763,  he  produced  a  new  kind  of  cream-colopred 
ware,  surpassing  the  manufactures  of  France  and  Holland,  m  texture  and  dura- 
bility—better able  to  bear  the  alternation  of  temperatnie,  and  covered  with 
brilliant  transparent  glazing.  This  new  manufacture,  which,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Queen,  was  commonly  called  **  the  Queen's  ware,"  being  supplied  at 
a  moderate  price,  quickly  became  so  popular  as  to  supersede  foreign  wares, 
and  was  universally  used  by  all  classes  in  this  ooontry,  and  even  ezportad  in 
large  quantities,  to  those  very  countries  whose  productions  it  had  supplanted  in 
Eag^d. 

The  universal  celebrity  of  this  kind  of  ware,  which 
was  known  on  the  continent  as  English  ware^  is  testi- 
fied by  an  eminent  foreigner,  M.  Faugus  Saint  Fond, 
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who,  writing  about  the  commeucement  of  the  French 
revolution,  says, — 

**  Its  excellent  workmanship— iU  soliditj— the  advantages  which  it  possesses 
of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire— its  fine  glaze,  impenetrable  to  acids — the  beauty 
and  ronTenience  of  its  form^  and  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given  rise  to  a 
commerce  so  active  and  so  universal,  that  in  travelling  from  Paris  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  farther  part  of  Sweden,  or  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
extremity  of  the  South  of  France — one  is  served,  in  every  inn,  upon  English 
ware.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  are  supplied  with  it ;  and  vessels  are  laden 
with  it  for  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  oontinent  of  America."  * 

A  statement  made  by  Wedgwood,  in  17S5,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  affords  some  statistical  information,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the 
number  of  persons  employed  at  that  time  was  from  15  to  20,000,  but  that  these 
fanned  but  a  small  part  of  those  dependent  upon  it,  many  more  being  engaged 
in  raising  coal  for  fuel,  digging  and  preparing  clay  and  flints,  and  conveying  the 
materials  and  manufactured  goods  to  and  from  the  factories.  Wedgwood  esti- 
mated, that  from  50  to  60,000  tons  of  clay  and  flints  were  annually  conveyed  to 
Staflbrdahire ;  and  he  stated,  that  about  five-sixths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  ware 
made  was  exported :  a  fact  affording  a  striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  the  manu- 
fisctnre  at  the  commencement  of  his  useful  career.  The  collection  of  antique 
vases,  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  opened  a  new  field  for 
Wedgwood's  imitative  powers,  and  he  discovered  the  method  of  painting  on  vases, 
without  the  glossy  appearances  of  ordinary  painting,  on  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware^—an  art  which  had  been  practiced  by  the  Etnrians,  but  lost  since  the  time 
of  Flint.  In  connexion  with  Chishelm,  the  chemist,  who  applied  himself  to 
this  manufacture,  and  other  scientific  men  whose  services  he  engaged,  it  appears, 
that  the  art  of  transferring  printed  devices  to  pottery,  was  introduced  by  M. 
Corver,  an  engraver,  employed  by  Sadler  and  Green,  of  Liverpool,  having  invented 
a  method  by  which  devices  from  engraved  copper  plates  can  be  printed  on  the 
l^axe,  (now  called  black  printing).  Wedgwood  employed  the  wagon  of  Morris, 
the  earner,  of  Lawton,  once  a  fbrtni^t,  to  take  down  a  load  of  cream-coloured 

*  At  the  time  of  Young's  visit  to  the  Potteries,  a  few  years  after  the  coloured 
wafe  was  introduced,  he  informs  us,  that  there  wero  about  300  houses,  which 
m9  cakidated  to  enfiaj  20  hands  each,  or  6000  in  the  whole ;  but  that,  if  the 
penons  engaged  in  the  preliminary  process  were  included,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  could  not  be  far  short  of  10,000,  and  it  was  daily  increasing.  He 
says,  Mfh«t  the  coBmioo  clay  is  osed  for  the  ordinary  sorts ;  the  fine  kinds  are 
Bade  of  ttie  fHaj  from  Devonihive,  Comwally  and  Dorsetshire,  chiefly  from  Bide- 
Ibrd,  but  the  flints  from  the  Thames  are  all  broui^t  rough  by  sea,  either  to 
Litefpool  or  H11II9  and  so  by  Burton." 
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ware  to  be  printed  in  this  improved  manner,  b  j  Sadler  and  Green,  and  it  returned 
with  the  load  prerionsly  taken. — (Shaw's  History.)  '*•  The  specimens,"  he  adds, 
**are  beautiful,  and  a  tea  serrice,  well  authenticated  to  have  been  sent  down  in 
1767,  from  the  Bell  works,  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  very  fine  in  embellish- 
ment.*' Shaw  forther  informs  us,  that  black  printing  is  said  to  have  been 
practiced  at  Hanlej,  bj  a  person  named  Baker,  before  it  was  commenced  by 
Sadler  and  Green ;  and  also,  that  the  blue  printing  was  introduced  soon  after- 
wards, being  first  practiced  by  a  person  named  Turner,  of  Caughby,  in  Shrop- 
shire, who  is  said  to  have  completed,  in  1780,  the  first  blue  printed  table-service 
in  England  .->i\>/.  HUi,  England, 

There  is  another  branch  of  this  manufacture  that 
deserves  notice,  and  this  is  the  article  of  crucibles  and 
earthen  retorts  for  chemists,  essayers,  and  melters  of 
metals — a  class  of  utensilswhich  was,formcrly  impored, 
but  which  has,  since  1782,  become  a  considerable 
branch  of  British  manufacture.  The  Society  of  Arts, 
having  bestowed  some  rewards  to  promote  the  dis- 
covery of  suitable  materials  for  making  such  vessels 
in  this  country,  were  gratified  to  find  that  a  manufac- 
tory had  been  established  at  Chelsea,  where  they  were 
made,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  also,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  for  exportation ;  the  only  place 
where  such  articles  were  before  made,  in  Europe, 
was  Hafner's  Zal,  (i.  e.  Potter's  Place,)  Passou,  near 
Regensburg,  (Ratisbon),  in  Germany.  Macphbrson 
remarks,  that  **  the  East  India  Company  had  more 
than  once  destroyed  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  this 
country i  by  importing  the  China  wares  without  any 
profit^  when  any  new  article  came  in  contact,  in  order 
to  crush  such  manufactures  in  its  infancy.  But,  how- 
ever," he  observes,  '^  the  British  has  stood  its  ground, 
and  attained  such  superior  elegance,  that  it  was 
shipped  for  America,  where  the  Chinese  porcelain 
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could  be  had  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country,  and 
it  was  even  carried  to  China  itself." — Annals  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  HARDWARE  manufacture  was  originally  esta- 
blished in  Birmingham.  When  Leland  visited  it  in 
1640,  it  had  only  one  parish  church  ;  he  says — 

^*  There  were  many  imiths,  that  used  to  make  knives  and  all  manner  of  cutting 
tooliy  makers  of  bitts  for  horses,  and  a  great  man  j  nailers ;  so  that  a  great  part 
of  the  town  is  maintained  by  smiths,  who  have  their  iron  and  sea  coal  ont  of 
Staffordshire." 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  manufactures  of  Birming- 
ham, was  that  of  the  shoe-buckle.  When  this  orna- 
ment was  in  fashion,  about  2,500,000  pairs  were 
annually  made  here,  giving  employment  to  about 
5000  artizans.  The  buckle  was  worn  for  about  a  cen- 
tury, in  England :  it  came  in  not  much  larger  than 
a  horse-bean,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  from 
taking  all  shapes,  it  expanded  into  such  an  unnatural, 
ugly,  and  troublesome  disproportion,  that  the  eye 
rejected  it,  and  the  foot  spurned  it  away,  and  so  it 
went  out  of  fashion  :  and  the  inhabitants  have  been 
accustomed  to  execute  orders  for  implements  of  war,* 
and  of  husbandry,  carpenters*  and  other  tools,  for 
mechanics,  kitchen  utensils,  and  similar  articles.  At 
the  Restoration^  commenced  the  second  period  of  the 
manufacturing  history  of  Birmingham,  when  a  tra- 

*  The  increase  of  the  manofactare  of  these  instmments  of  destmetion,  is 
aatheotieaUy  stated,  that  from  1806  to  1816,  there  were  manofactored,  for  Qo- 
vermnent  alona,  3,079,180  stand  of  arms ;  and  doring  the  same  period,  1,000,000 
km  tha  East  India  Companj,  ezclnsiye  of  private  arms,  trading  gnns,  fowling- 
4e. 
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veiled  kiDg,  and  a  luxurious  court,  introduced  a  taste 
for  articles  of  a  more  elegant  and  costly  description 
than  those  which  had  been  previously  in  demand  ; 
thus  she  proceeded  in  her  prosperous  career  of  indus- 
try and  skill,  to  that  important  era — the  discovery  of 
the  steam-engine.  The  manner  of  operation  on  the 
iron  ore  of  the  country,  whom  Dr.  Plat,  in  his  History 
of  Staffordshire,  published  in  1686,  makes  a  contemp- 
tuous allusion  to,  by  stating,  that  our  ancestors,  in 
their  imperfect  way,  could  only  make,  at  one  furnace, 
100  lbs.  per  day.  This  imperfect  mode  consisted,  as 
he  tells  us,  in  getting  the  iron  to  the  required  tempe- 
rature, by  the  strength  or  weight  of  the  workman, 
through  the  means  of  blasts,  or  treddles  acting  on  a 
sort  of  bellows — the  power  of  the  horse,  nor  of  the 
more  effectual  steam-engine,  not  having  been  yet 
applied.  The  improved  mode  of  working  iron,  when 
Plat  visited  and  described  the  country,  in  the  reign 
of  James  11. ,  was  not  known,  for  the  Dr.  asserts,  that 
a  single  furnace,  by  the  assistance  of  two  vast  pairs 
of  bellows,  compressed  alternately  by  a  water-wheel, 
would  produce  two  or  three  tons  of  iron  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  slitting  mills, 
seemed  to  leave  nothing  further  to  be  discovered. 
The  Dr.  asserts,  triumphantly,  that  *'the  iron  works 
are  now  exercised  in  perfection."  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  contrasts  which  exists  between  the 
state  of  trade  at  that  period  and  at  present,  as  described 
in  the  work  of  Smith's  View  of  Birmingham  and  its 
Vicinit^j  is  afforded,  by  the  wide  distance,  at  the 
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former  period,  of  the  several  establishments  for  melt- 
ing the  ore.  Charcoal  being  the  only  fuel  then  used, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  furnaces  in  neighbour, 
hoods  where  this  necessary  article  could  be  procured, 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  a  stream  existed  with 
sufficient  fall  to  turn  the  wheels  that  should  act  on 
the  bellows,  raise  the  hammer,  or  whirl  the  rollers. 
The  performance  of  one  of  these  operations  was  gene- 
rally as  much  as  could  be  effected  by  the  forcing  of 
water.  From  the  operations  of  these  causes,  the  fur- 
nace was,  of  necessity,  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
mine,  and  the  forge  and  the  mills  were  far  separated, 
in  order  to  keep  the  consuming  power  apart.  The 
indispensable  requisites  of  wood  and  water,  induced 
the  establishment  of  iron  furnaces  in  situations  where, 
as  soon  as  coke  and  steam  superseded  their  use,  all 
trace  of  the  iron  manufacture  vanished  to  other  coun- 
ties : — 

The  17th  ceotniy  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  still  no  considerable  change  in 
tht«  state  of  this  manofacture  had  taken  place.  Previous  to  )  780,  the  vast  bel- 
lows, alternately  compressed,  were  still  employed  with  indifferent  success,  to 
prodoce  the  oontinnons  blast  at  the  fomaces ;  the  atmosphere  was  comparatively 
free  from  smoke :  the  ore,  when  raised,  was  borne  to  the  nearest  woodlands, 
in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  charcoal.  This  fael,  from  its  lightness  and  cum- 
bdrsomenett,  wa^  more  difficult  of  conveyance  in  suitable  quantities,  through 
the  deep  and  narrow  roads  of  the  time,  than  the  ponderous  compact  and  more 
manageable  mineral  itself.  The  removal  was,  therefore,  still  made ;  and  along 
the  profound  lanes,  of  which  here  and  there  a  few  traces  still  remain,  the  ore 
wai  conveyed,  in  various  directions,  towards  the  existing  furnaces,  on  the  backs 
of  hor«es,  perpetually  moving  in  long  array,  to  keep  up  the  indispensable,  though 
dribbling  rapply;  and  such  was  the  tranquil  character  of  the  trade  in  thoee 
days— 10  little  of  the  stormy  competition  of  later  years  existed— that  the  addi- 
tional price  laid  on  the  wrought  material  was  unthought  of.  The  capital 
flnployed  at  that  period  was  considerably  smaller  than  at  present ;  and  a  furnace, 
a  ferge,  or  a  roDiog  or  slitting  mill,  was  each  singly  a  sufficient  undertaking  for 
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an  individual  speculator.  In  many  parts  of  France,  at  the  present  day,  the 
absence  of  coal  still  induces  similar  removals,  which  produce  similar  effects  in 
keeping  np  the  price  of  iron  in  that  country. 

The  increased  scarcity  of  timber,  which  prevailed 
in  the  districts  where  the  smelting  of  iron  had  been 
carried  on  for  several  centuries,  became  the  subject 
of  legislative  provisions,  with  a  view  of  maintaining 
the  supply  of  fuel ;  but  these  enactments  had  but 
little  effect  in  accomplishing  the  object;  and,  there- 
fore,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  indicated  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  some  other  remedy.  It  was  proposed 
by  some,  that  the  waste  lands  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  planted  ;  and  others  suggested,  that  the  forests  of 
our  American  colonies  pointed  out  that  quarter  as  a 
fitting  place  to  which  the  business  of  smelting  should 
be  transferred.  The  woods  of  Ireland,,  being  less 
ex  hausted  than  those  of  England,  attention  was  directed 
to  that  country,  and  for  some  time  considerable  quan- 
tities of  iron  were  smelted  there.  The  plan  of  offer- 
ing some  public  reward  to  any  individual  who  should 
discover  the  means  of  making  bar-iron  with  coal, 
might,  it  was  also  thought,  be  the  means  of  relieving 
the  iron  masters  from  these  difficulties.  The  patent 
which  Lord  Dudley  had  obtained,  in  1619,  for  accom- 
plishing this  very  object,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten, 
while  the  works  which  he  had  established  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  infuriated  mob.  In  1740,  however. 
Lord  Dudley's  process  seems  to  have  been  revived, 
and  iron  was  made  from  pit  coal,  at  Colebrook  Dale ; 
but  in  1747,  the  art  seems  to  have  been  so  litte  known, 
that  it  had  not  reached  the  author  of  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  that 
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year,  although  he  resided  in  the  above-mentioned 
district.  He  states,  however,  that  iron  was  made  by 
one  iron-master  in  Colebrook  Dale,  either  brittle  or 
tough,  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  pit  coal. — {Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  305.)  In  1740,  the  quantity  of  pig 
iron  made  in  England  and  Wales,  was  estimated  at 
about  17,000  tons.  In  1719,  the  iron  trade  was 
deemed  the  third  of  our  great  national  manufactures  ; 
and  the  number  of  persons  it  is  said  to  have  employed, 
was  200,000.  The  furnaces  in  Kent  and  Sussex, 
were  not  entirely  relinquished  at  this  period,  where, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  iron  was 
made  by  the  fire  of  charcoal.  But  iron  works  were  now 
established  in  some  of  the  midland  counties,  near  the 
great  coal  districts,  where  it  has  been  discovered  that 
iron  ore  and  coal  lay  near,  and  in  many  instances 
contiguous  to  each  other;  those  at  Rotheram,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1750,  and  the  great  works  at  Carron, 
in  Scotland,  in  1760. 

In  1740,  the  qnantitj  of  pig  iron  mannfactored,  amounted  to  about  1700  tons, 
prtxlQced  bj  59  fnmaces.     In  1750 ....  22,000  tons. 

1788... •  68,000    ..     bj    Sjfnrnaoes. 

1796  ...125,000    ..    bj  121       .. 

1806  ...250,000    ..     bj  169      .. 

1820  ...400,000    ..     —   —unknown. 

1827. ...690,000    ..     by  284  fhraaces. 
TIm  IbDowiiig  are  the  quantities  produced  in  1827.  in  the  different  districts :«» 

Staffordshire 216,000  produced  by  95  furnaces. 

Shropshire 78,000 31 

Sooth  Wales 272,000 90 

North  Wales 24,000 12 

Yorkshire 43,000 24 

Derbyshire 20,500 14 

Seotland 36,500 18 

690,000  284 
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About  three-tenths  of  this  quantity  is  used  as  cast  iron,  and  the  other  seven- 
tenths  as  wrought  iron,  being  formed  in  bars,  bolts,  rods,  ^.  The  export  of 
the  diffei'ent  sorts  of  iron,  amounts,  at  present,  to  about  110,000  tons,  which,  at 
^10  per  ton,  would  be  worth  j^  1,1 00,000.  In  1767,  the  iron  exported  from 
England  amounted  to  only  11,000  tons,  and  in  1806,  to  not  more  than  28,000. 
The  value  of  pig  iron  then,  produced  JG6  per  ton.  The  prices  of  iron  have  lately 
so  much  declined,  that  pig  iron,  which  in  1824  and  1825  sold  at  twelve  io  fourteen 
pounds,  fell,  in  1826.  to  £%  or  £9^  and  it  is  now  worth  only  from  £^  10«.  to  £5^ 
per  ton.  So  variable  has  been  the  demand  and  supply,  though  the  quantity  is 
yearly  increasing,  by  fre^h  impulses  of  ingenuity—  being  used  in  ship  building, 
railroads,  ^c,  to  an  unbounded  extent*  that  our  forefathers  had  not  the  least 
idea  of.  ^*  Of  that  one  contemptible  mineral,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  speaking  of 
iron,  <^  he  who  first  made  use,  may  be  truly  styled  the  father  of  arts  and  the 
author  of  plenty." 

The  extensioa  of  this  manufacture  in  earlier  times, 
was  greatly  impeded  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests, 
occasioned  by  the  increase  of  population  and  agricul- 
ture ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Geo.  III.,  that 
immense  stores  of  mineral  fuel  were  rendered  avail- 
able, instead  of  charcoal,  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 
iron  ore.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  acts  of  parlia- 
ment were  passed  to  restrict  the  felling  of  timber  for 
the  purpose  of  making  iron,  and  to  prohibit  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  iron  works  within  twenty-two  miles 
of  Loudon  :  and  the  prohibition  was  subsequently 
extended  to  every  part  of  the  counties  of  Surry,  Kent, 
and  Sussex.  An  additional  reason  for  this  inter- 
ference to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  timber,  was 
afforded  by  the  growing  importance  of  the  navy : 
this  circumstance  led  to  the  promulgation  of  several 
plans  for  the  substitution  of  pit  coal,  of  which  the 
patent  by  Lord  Dudley,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, appears  to  have  been  considered  of  importance 
even  then,  as  it  was  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
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the  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  monopolies.  This  furnace,  which  was  con- 
structed on  a  limited  scale,  became  the  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  manufacturers  on  the  old  system,  who, 
doubtless,  foresaw  the  removal  of  the  iron  manufac- 
tories from  its  accustomed  localities,  to  those  in  which 
coal  was  abundant,  and  they  desired  to  retain  the  pro- 
fitable monopoly  in  their  own  hands.  Deep  rooted 
old  prejudices,  may  account  for  the  length  of  time 
that  elapsed  before  the  use  of  coal  became  com- 
mon. In  1719,  a  century  after  Lord  Dudley  obtained 
his  patent,  the  writer  of  a  tract,  quoted  in  Anderson's 
History  of  Commerce^  states,  **  that  the  waste  and 
destruction  to  the  woods  in  the  counties  of  Warwick, 
Stafford,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Salop,  by  these  iron  works,  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined/' And,  in  addition,  he  says,  **  there  will  not 
be  any  oak  left  to  supply  the  royal  navy  in  a  few  years, 
nor  shall  we  have  a  supply  of  bark  for  tanning."  Ano- 
ther difficulty  arose,  by  the  less  combustible  character 
of  coke  as  compared  with  charcoal,  and  its  different 
chemical  properties.  Alterations  in  form  and  manage- 
ment of  the  furnaces  were  required,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  more  copious  and  powerful  injection 
of  air,  in  order  to  use  the  coke  for  smelting.  Igno- 
rance, as  to  the  real  cause  of  failure,  operated  long 
and  seriously  in  impeding  the  progress  of  this  improve- 
ment. But  all  the  difficulties  were  at  length  sur. 
mounted,  by  enlarging  the  height  of  the  blast  furnaces, 
to  as  to  prolong  the  descent  and  contact  of  the  ore 
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and  coke,  and  more  especially  by  the  application  of 
the  steam-engine,  which  rendered  the  working  of  the 
blowing  machinery  at  once  regular  and  powerful. 
The  use  of  the  steam-engine  for  this  purpose,  is  very 
important  in  all  cases  where  there  is  not  an  ample 
supply  of  water  capable  of  working  the  blast  under 
all  contingencies  of  draught  and  flood  ;  for  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
a  furnace  have  become  a  solid  masSj  owing  to  the 
accidental  btoppage  of  the  blast. — (En.  Brit,  Art  of 
Iron  Making).  Next  to  the  Colebrook  Dale  work, 
the  Carron  works  of  Scotland  were  amongst  the  ear- 
liest where  iron-stone  was  smelted  by  pit  coal,  founded 
by  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  who  had  made  discoveries  by 
which  that  operation  might  be  facilitated.  His  capi- 
tal being  employed  in  other  works,  especially  in  the 
manufactory  for  oil  of  vitriol,  at  Prestonpans,  it  was 
originally  proposed  to  construct  iron  works  on  a  limited 
scale,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  last-mentioned  establish- 
ment; but  his  experiments  led  to  such  flattering 
prospects  of  success,  that  he  and  his  partner  were 
encouraged  to  project  extensive  works  for  the  smelt- 
ing and  manufacture  of  iron.  The  required  capital 
was  subscribed  by  relations  and  friends,  and  Roebuck 
selected  a  convenient  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Carron,  in  Sterlingshire.  This  site  possessed  the 
important  advantage  of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  while  the  river  supplied  water-power 
for  impelling  the  machinery,  and  navigable  commu- 
nication with  the  sea.     Smeaton  was  employed  in  the 
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construction  of  the  water-wheels,  blowing-machinery, 
&c.,  and  Watt  also  assisted  in  a  similar  manner, 
though,  probably,  at  a  later  date.  The  first  furnace 
was  blown  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1760,  and  the  works 
soon  attained  importance  and  celebrity.  Great  im- 
provements were  immediately  introduced  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  works,  consisting  in  supplying  a  blast  from 
three  or  four  cylinders,  which  was  much  more  regular 
than  that  obtained  from  bellows. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  precisely  how  far  Roebuck  deserves  credit  for 
invention,  as  regaids  the  improved  processes  carried  on  at  Carron,  because  many 
plans  had  been  suggested,  and  experiments  made,  before  the  establishment  of 
these  works  ;  but,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  by  Jardinr,  it  is  observed,  that  he 
was  certainly  *'  among  the  first  who,  by  means  of  pit  coal,  attempted  to  refine 
crude  or  pig  iron,  and  to  make  bar  iron  of  it,  instead  of  doing  it  by  charcoal, 
which  was  the  former  practice."  The  Carron  works  proved  of  great  benefit  to 
the  industry  of  Scotland,  giving  emplojrment  to  some  hundreds  of  persons,  and 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  several  other  iron  works ;  and  they  became  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  cannon,  for  the  supply  of  Russia,  Denmark,  Spain, 
Ac ;  these  were  cast  solid,  and  bored  by  a  driU  worked  by  the  whole  force  of 
(be  river  Carron  The  quantities  were  so  considerable,  that  the  government 
was  unwilling  to  let  them  be  carried  by  ordinary  ships,  lest  they  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  American  cruisers.  Of  later  years,  their  stores  were  sent 
•n  over  the  kingdom.  Todno  mentions  one  manufactory  of  this  kind,  about 
five  milen  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,— he  says,  the  greatest  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  At  this  establishment,  several  hundred  persons  were  employed,  their 
wagee  amounting  to  ^0,000  per  year.  But  in  this,  it  appears,  foreign  iron  was 
prindpally  used,  nuxitly  from  the  Baltic.  A  considerable  quantity  of  American 
iron  was  used  also,  at  fheir  works,  being  considered  superior.  The  articles 
enumerated  as  made  here,  are  anchors,  which  were  made  as  large  as  seventy 
cwi.,  carriages  for  cannon,  hoes,  spades,  axes,  hooks,  and  chains ;  and  it  is 
stated,  that  the  principal  work  was  for  exportation,  particularly  for  the  East 
Indies.  Rolling  machinery,  scissors  for  cutting  bars  of  iron,  cranes  for  removing 
anchors  to  and  from  the  fire,  and  a  tilt  hammer  of  immense  weight.  He,  never- 
theless, statdB  an  opinion,  that  much  labour  might  be  saved  by  the  further  use 
of  machinery.  The  same  writer  visited  the  iron  works  of  Rotherham,  in  York- 
shire, which  aappHee  both  wrought  and  cast  iron— the  former  being  partly  for 
ast  at  8MMd.    He  observes,  **  near  the  town  are  two  collieries,  out  of  which 
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the  iron  ore  is  dug,  as  well  as  the  coal  to  work  it  with."  Accordingly,  many  of 
the  cannon  used  in  the  navy,  in  the  American  and  French  war^,  were  made  in 
this  town. 

The  use  of  pit  coal  in  the  preparation  of  iron,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  iron  manufactories  in  South 
Wales,  about  the  year  1756  ;  the  first  smelting  fur- 
nace was  erected  at  Cyforthfa,  near  Myrther  Tydvil, 
by  Anthony  Bacon,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  who  obtained 
a  long  lease  of  the  iron  and  coal  mines,  in  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  that  vicinity.  This  gentleman  con- 
tracted with  government,  during  the  American  war, 
for  the  supply  of  cannon  to  the  arsenals,  from  which, 
and  other  similar  undertakings,  he  ultimately  realized 
a  large  fortune.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  contract 
was  referred  to  the  Carron  works. — (Pic.His.ofJSng.) 
Cast  iron,  which  from  its  brittleness  and  unsound 
texture,  had  been  used  to  a  very  limited  extent,  was 
now  often  made  to  take  the  place  of  brass  or  of  wrought 
iron.  Smeaton  made  the  first  great  axis  of  a  wind- 
mill of  this  material,  in  1751,  and  continued  the 
practice  through,  without  any  great  advantage  in 
point  of  durability,  until  he  procured  his  castings 
from  Carron.  In  1769,  he  made  the  first  axis  of  a 
water-wheel  at  this  establishment,  and  he  subse- 
quently used  cast  iron  for  cogs,  wheels,  shafts,  and 
framing  generally,  whenever  he  was  left  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  materials. —  (Stewart's  Anecdotes  of  Steam 
Engines. ) 

The  introduction  of  steam-engines,  led  to  improvements  in  the  manofactore  of 
both  wrought  and  cast  iron  for  the  construction  of  the  machinery  and  the  boilers; 
the  application  of  cast  iron,  for  bridges,  also  began  about  the  same  time.  The 
first  iron  bridge,  on  a  large  scale,  erected  in  this  or  any  other  country,  being 
that  over  the  Severn,  at  Colebrook  Dale. 
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In  1785,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  had 
attained  such  importance,  that  an  act  was  passed,  for- 
bidding the  exportation  of  any  of  the  tools  or  engines 
used  in  it.  There  were,  it  is  stated,  even  in  1781, 
more  than  50,000  tons  imported  from  Russia  and 
Sweden  annually  — (Hist,  of  Commerce.)  The  manu- 
factures of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  were  greatly 
extending.  The  very  early  establishment  of  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery,  at  Sheffield,  is  indicated  by 
Chaucer,  where  he  says,  of  the  Miller  of  Tromping- 
ton, — 

**  A  Sheffield  thwittle  bare  he  in  biB  hose." 

From  which  it  would  appear,  that  Sheffield  knives, 
or  thwittleSj  were  famous  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  1761,  Anderson  says,  **  there  are  above  six  hundred  master  cutlers  there, 
who  are  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  CuHera  of  Hallatrukire,  of  which  dis- 
trict in  Yorkshire,  Sheffield  is  the  principal  town."  The  place  is  stated  to  employ 
tbont  40,000  persons  in  her  iron  manufactnres,  though  not  all  resident.  Of  the 
farions  clasaes  of  workmen  employed  in  the  production  of  cutlery,  the  grinders 
•re  staled  1o  have  made  the  greatest  earnings,  from  18«.  to  20s,  per  week,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  danger  attending  their  employment.  The  grindstones,  which  were 
of  great  dimensions,  were  often  turned  by  water-wheels,  the  velocity  being 
increased  by  a  train  of  toothed  wheels,  until  it  became  so  great  that  the  stones 
occasionally  flew  to  pieces,  killing  or  wounding  the  men  near  them.  In  other 
branches,  the  workmen  earned  from  It,  6d.  to  2s»  b.  day ;  and  the  razor  polishers 
and  others  on  similar  work,  as  much  as  10«.  6</.— *(Youno's  Tour,  v.  1.  p.  123.) 
Amongst  the  numerous  articles  manufactured  here,  there  is,  likewise,  reason  to 
beliere,  that  snuflT-boxes,  candlesticks,  Ac,  were  made  of  a  sort  of  coal  called 
Kennell,  or  Channel  coal,  formerly  got  near  this  place.  Dr  Knioht,  in  the 
Nmih  ofEmgland  Medical  Journal,  states,  **  that  the  fork  grinders,  who  use  the 
dry  grindstones,  die  at  the  ages  of  28  to  32,  while  the  table  knife  grinders,  who 
work  on  wet  stones,  survive  to  between  40  and  50."  Dr.  K's.  paper,  very  pro- 
perly, allndes  to  the  combination  of  injurious  agents  and  circumstances.  It  is 
not  marely  the  pemicioas  employment,  but  the  want  of  space,  and  ventilation 
of  the  ^•rtments  where  the  men  now  work  :<— the  want,  moreover,  of  that  ezer- 

No.  6.  w 
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eiae  in  the  open  air^  which  thej  formerly  took  in  going  to  work,  and  in  return- 
ing— and,  finally,  the  intemperance  which  results  from  their  congregation, 
and  stiU  more,  from  their  desperation  of  life.  It  appears,  that  in  1822,  out  of 
2,500  grinders,  there  was  not  35  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  50 ;  and,  per- 
haps, not  doable  that  number  who  had  reached  45 :  and,  out  of  more  than  80 
fork  grinders,  exclusive  of  boys,  it  was  reported,  there  was  not  a  single  indiyidual 
36  years  old.  Draw  filing  cast  iron,  is  also  a  very  injurious  occupation— scarcely 
a  filer  can  be  found  in  health,  as  few  can  bear  the  employment,  even  modified 
as  it  has  been  by  frequent  changes  of  material  for  the  last  twenty-five  years — 
only  one  instance,  the  Dr.  says,  he  had  been  able  to  find  that  was  50  years  of 
age.  For  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  see  ike  Allotment  5yvf»it,— yet,  as 
respects  the  general  health  of  the  whole  population,  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  in 
this  country,  a  century  ago,  the  average  mortality  was  one  in  thirty— it  is  now 
about  one  in  sixty—that  is,  where  one  dies  now,  two  died  a  century  ago. 

The  peculiar  manufactures  of  Birmingham^  had, 
of  late  years,  increased  the  magnitude  of  her  vast, 
numerous,  and  most  ingenious  manufactures  of  iron, 
steel,  brass,  and  hardware  in  an  almost  endless  variety, 
not  only  for  supplying  ourselves  and  our  foreign 
plantations,  but  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world.* 
This  industrious  town,  is  reckoned  to  contain  at 
least  50,000  inhabitants.  The  establishment  of  the 
Soho  works,  is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  manufactures  in  metals.  About  1757,.  a 
small  water-mill  for  rolling  metal  was  established  on 

*  The  term  hardware^  includes  every  kind  of  goods  manufactured  from  metals, 
comprising  iron,  brass,  steel,  and  copper  articles  of  all  descriptions,  of  which  the 
principal  manufactures  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  although  both  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany  fabricate  articles  in  this  line  of  late  years,  and  very  con- 
siderably improved  and  extended  themselves,  yet  M'Cullocr,  in  his  Commercial 
Dictionary^  states  the  total  aggregate  value,  (being  different  from  almost  all 
other  writers,)  of  iron  and  other  hardware,  in  England  and  Scotland,  at 
jC17,500,000  per  year,  affording  direct  employment  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  trade  for  at  least  360,000  persons.  The  United  States  are  by  far  the 
principal  market :  the  value  exportedin  1829,  was  ^1,389,514,  and  they  took  no 
less  than  ^669,871. 
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this  spot,  which  was  previously  a  barren  uncultivated 
heath  :  a  lease  of  the  ground,  for  ninety-nine  years, 
having  been  procured  for  that  purpose.  In  1762| 
Matthew  Boulton,  who  was  the  son  of  a  hardwareman, 
of  Birmingham,  purchased  the  lease  and  buildings, 
rebuilt  the  mill  on  a  larger  scale,  and  removed  his 
manufactory  of  steel  toys  from  Birmingham  to  this 
place.  He  expended  many  thousand  pounds,  which 
had  been  accumulated  by  his  father,  in  the  erection 
of  workshops  and  dwellings,  and  collecting  the  water 
of  a  small  stream  into  a  pool,  in  order  to  make  it 
available  as  a  moving  power  for  a  variety  of  machines 
for  manufacturing  articles,  for  which  Birmingham 
was  already  famous.  The  building  consisted  of  four 
squares,  for  1000  workmen.  Manufacturers  resided 
in  Birmingham  who  excelled  in  a  great  variety  of 
different  departments  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  the 
fabrication  of  buttons,  buckles^  trinkets,  iron,  steely 
gold,  silver,  and  a  variety  of  compositions,  besides 
in  many  which  had  been  long  carried  on  in  France. 
But  the  principal  interest  attached  to  Soho,  arises 
from  its  connexion  with  the  steam-engine,  that  ^^  pow- 
erful moral  lever  in  forwarding  the  great  cause  of 
civilization,"  which  has  received  those  grand  improve- 
ments, and  has  been  exerted  in  furthering  the  indus- 
try of  the  nation.  As  the  original  works  extended 
rapidly,  the  horse-power  machines  had  to  be  employed 
for  a  time,  in  aid  of  the  water-wheel :  subsequently, 
the  steam-engine,  on  Saverie's  principle,  was  used, 
to  retarn  the  water  to  the  reservoir.    This  applica- 
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tion  of  the  steam-enginei  appears  to  have  led  to  the 
intimate  connexion  of  Boulton  with  its  improvements. 
In,  or  soon  after  1769,  Watt  became  connected  with 
Boulton,  and  removed  to  Soho,  where  he  perfected 
his  inventions,  and  superintended  their  introduction 
into  general  use. 

In  noticing  the  difficulties  conquered  by  Wattf  occasioned  by  the  low  state  of 
the  mechanical  arts :  as  regards  the  construction  of  machinery  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  it  appears,  that  at  tiiat  time  there  were  hot  one  or  two  individuals 
who  could  bestow  the  requisite  accuracy  of  workmanship  upon  the  cylinders  of 
air  pumps  of  only  two  inches  diameter ;  we  may  conceive  what  difficulties  would 
arise,  when  cylinders  of  sixe,  which  were  required  for  steam  engines,  had  to  be 
made,  in  which  the  same  degree  of  precision  was  desirable,  although  the  early 
engines  did  not  require,  by  any  means,  so  much  accuracy  of  construction  as 
those  of  Watt,— their  cylinders  being  found  difficult  to  make,  and  were,  conse* 
quently,  expensive,  were  commonly  made  of  brass,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  that  metal  could  be  cast  and  bored.  Another  compound  metal,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  unknown,  was  used  instead  of  brass  in  many  cases,  as  it 
was  much  easier  to  be  melted,  and,  when  properly  managed,  full  as  easy  to  bore. 
It  was  called  spelter,  and  is  said  to  have  been,  when  cold,  as  brittle  as  glass, 
though  a  very  slight  degree  of  warmth  made  it  pliable  and  easy  to  work.  The 
brats  cylinder  of  an  engine,  erected  in  Scotland  in  1827,  cost  nearly  j£250 ;  and 
the  whole  machine  more  than  jf  1300,  exclusive  of  the  expence  of  putting  the 
engine  together,  and  the  building  in  which  it  stood.  Smeaton  estimated,  that  a 
similar  machine,  with  a  larger  cylinder,  might  be  made  for  j^50,  including 
pipes  of  iron,  instead  of  elm  pump  trees  bound  with  hoops,  which  were  used  in 
the  Scotch  engine :  indeed,  in  some  of  the  early  steam  engines,  the  writer  had 
himself  witnessed  the  immense  friction  which  was  occasioned  by  the  improper 
power  applied ;  and  this  has  shaken  not  only  the  machinery,  but  the  whole 
building,  with  a  strong  tremulous  motion,  as  if  the  whole  fabric  would  fall. 
Cylinders  of  iron  are  mentioned  by  AisaqAlier,  as  early  as  1743 ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  were  used  before  the  adc^tion  of  mineral  fuel,  rendering  iron 
dieaper,  as  well  as  better  in  quality.  At  that  time,  the  operation  of  boring  and 
polishing  cylinders  and  pump  barrels,  was  performed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
of  boring  wooden  pipes,  the  principle  of  which  is,  that  the  pipes  or  cylinders  are 
placed  in  a  kind  of  carriage,  and  are  moved  forward  against  the  borer,  which 
consisted  of  cutters  fixed  in  a  solid  wheel  that  revolved  without  advancing ;  this 
method,  though  general  in  the  new  founderies,  was  not  adopted  in  the  Carron 
works,  on  account  of  defocls  in  boring,  by  the  irregularities  of  casting.    In  a 
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machiDe,  invented  about  177^9  bj  J.  Wilkinson,  the  proprietor  of  the  iron  works 
at  Bersham,  near  Chester,  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  by  causing  th»  borer  to 
advance  into  the  cylinder  along  an  inflexible  rod,  which  guided  its  action  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  irreg^ularities  of  (he  casting  became  quite  immaterial,  provided 
there  was  sufficient  thickness  of  metal.    This,  and  some  other  inventions,  may 
be  considered  as  forming  an  era  in  the  numufacture  of  machinery  generally,  and 
especially  of  steam  engines,  as  they  rendered  easy  the  construction  of  cylinders 
of  five  or  six  feet  diameter,  and  piston  rods,  dx.  of  corresponding  dimensions. 
Watt  observed,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Smeaton,  that  he  could  promise  to  bore 
a  cylinder  of  seventy-two  inches  diameter,  that  should  not  deviate  from  absolute 
comictness  in  the  worst  part,  nurre  than  the  thickness  of  a  thin  sixpence  /  as  all 
the  parts  of  Watt's  engines  required  an  accuracy  of  workmanship  then  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with :  their  manufacture  was  carried  on  chiefly  at  Soho,  where 
machinery  was  set  up.    In  the  mean  while,  Boulton  wrote  to  Smeaton  respect- 
ing it,  as  follows : — ^'  We  are  systemizing  the  business  of  engine  making,  as  we 
have  done  before  in  the  button  manufactory  ;  we  are  training  the  workmen,  and 
making  tools  and  machines  to  form  ihe  different  parts  of  Watt's  engines,  with 
more  accuracy,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  the  ordinary 
meUiod  of  working.    Our  workshops  and  apparatus  will  be  of  sufficient  extent 
to  execute  all  the  engines  which  are  likely  soon  to  be  wanted  in  this  country  ; 
and  it  vrill  not  be  worth  the  expence  for  any  other  engineer  to  erect  similar 
works,  for  they  would  be  like  building  a  mill  to  grind  a  bushel  of  com." 

An  important  branch  of  tRe  iron  manufactory  are  the  locksmiths  of  Wolver- 
hampton, who  have  been  in  repute  for  skill  during  the  last  two  or  three  centu- 
lies.  Dr.  Plat  notices,  in  1686,  the  preeminence  of  the  blacksmiths  here  in 
making  locks  for  doors;  **  They  make  them,"  he  says,  *^in  suits,— «ix,  eight,  or 
more,  in  a  suit,  according  as  the  chapman  bespeaks  them,  whereef  the  keys 
■ban  neither  of  them  open  each  other's  lock,  yet  one  master  key,  kept  by  distinct 
sernmts,  though  neither  of  them  can  come  at  each  other's  changes,  the  master 
can  come  at  them  all."  Nor  is  this  all  that  these  cunning  men  can  perform; 
they  can  construct  locks,  which  will  show  how  often  they  have  been  opened  and 
shot,  even  to  300,  500,  or  to  1000  times  ;  others  were  made  with  chimes,  to  play 
at  any  boor  to  which  they  may  be  set ;  and  these  locks  they  make  either  of  iron 
or  brass,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  they  were  ever  exceeded,  unless  by 
Tubal-Cain,  the  inspired  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  By  the  use  of  twelve 
tomblers  in  a  lock  of  this  description,  the  apparatus  may  be  so  varied,  that,  by 
8im[dy  changing  their  places,  without  any  alteration  of  form  or  size,  the  same 
lock  may  be  made  to  require  479,001,000  different  keys,  or  that  number  of 
loeka,  preoiaely  aUke,  yet  so  essentially  different,  that  one  key  made  for 
OM,  wooM  not  open  any  of  the  others.  Ingenious  as  these  and  many  other 
OQotrinttees  ai«,  they  were  completely  eclipsed,  in  point  of  secHrity,  by  the 
csfebraled  loeky  patented  about  the  year  1784*  by  Joseph  Bramah,  the 
iaientor  of  many  odmr  highly  iagemoms  and  valuable  maeidnef.    The  prinefple 
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adopted  in  thin  lock,  appears,  from  a  paper  read  in  1827,  to  the  Royal  Imttita- 
tion,  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  at  least  four  thousand  years 
since ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  England,  or  even  in  Europe, 
nntil  re-invented,  about  1774,  by  M.  Bowan. 

We  are  indebted  to  Cort  for  the  invention,  after 
many  unsuccessful  experiments,   of  converting  cast 
iron  into  bar  iron^  by  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a 
reverberating  furnace,   acted  on  by  the  flame  of  pit 
coal :  his  method,  however,  did  not  answer  perfectly, 
until  improved  upon  by  another  plan,  called  puddling, 
to  be  proceeded  with  by  a  kind  of  refinery  with  coke, 
to  prepare  the  iron  for  becoming  malleable.   Amongst 
Cort's  other  improvements,   he  substituted  the  use  of 
drawing-rollers,   or  cylinders,  for  the  extension    of 
bars  under  the  hammer — an  improvement  of  great 
importance,  to  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  wrought 
iron.     Report  says,  though  he  secured  his  practice 
by  a  patent,  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  ruin  overtook 
him  before  he  could  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  that 
scheme  which  was  afterwards  matured,  and  became 
profitable  in  the  hands  of  others.     The  first  individual 
who  succeeded,  and  derived  a  princely  fortune  from 
this  invention,  was  a  resident  of  South  Wales,  who 
had  the  judgment  to  perceive,  and  the  spirit  to  patron- 
ize,   the   ingenuity  of  a   person  who   acted   as  his 
engineer,  and  carried  towards  perfection  the  art  of 
puddling.     This  process  was  quickly  introduced  into 
every  part  of  the  country. 

This  invention,  by  superseding  the  importation  of  foreign  iron,  was  generally 
adopted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  promised  well ;  many  individuals  became  im- 
pressed with  the  idea,  not  merely  that  iron  was  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  but 
that  its  preparation  was  the  direct  way  to  wealth.  The  infatuation  was  too 
powerfbl  to  be  withstood^— the  business  was  oomidered  too  powerful  to  be  neg- 
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lected,  and  many  engaged  in  it  with  capitals  varying  from  10  to  j^lOO.OOO. 
Iron  works  multiplied  rapidly— the  quantity  produced  exceeded  the  consump- 
ticm  ;  competition  reduced  prices  below  the  expence  of  the  manufacture,  and  not 
a  few  adventurers  had  to  tell  a  tale  of  disappointment  and  ruin.  To  give  tome 
Uttle  idea  of  the  extent  of  some  of  these  furnaces,  Lord  Sbkpfield  states,  that 
one  company,  in  Shropshire,  consumed  500  tons  of  coal  daily  ;  the  Carron  works 
employed  at  least  1000  workmen,  in  which  were  consumed  136  tons  of  coal  daily, 
and  they  had  ^ve  blast  furnaces,  sixteen  air  furnaces,  and  three  copula  furnaces, 
and  a  steam  engine,  which  oonsumed  16  tons  of  coal  in  24  hours,  raised  4}  tons 
of  water  at  a  stroke,  and  made  seven  strokes  per  minute.  The  population  had 
risen  in  the  parish,  from  1764  or  1765,  to  upwards  of  4000,  in  1790.  St.  Fond 
says  of  this  foundry,  **  There  is  such  a  numerous  series  of  places  for  making 
coke  to  supply  such  vast  consumption,  that  the  air  is  heated  to  a  considerable 
distance,  so  many  masses  of  burning  coal  on  one  side,  and  so  many  volumes  of 
flame  darting  to  a  great  height  above  the  high  furnaces  on  the  other ;  and  at  the 
same  time  one  hears  the  noise  of  weighty  hammers,  striking  upon  resounding 
anrils,  mingled  with  the  roaring  of  the  bellows, — one  even  doubts  whether  he  is 
at  the  foot  of  a  volcano  in  actual  eruption,  or  whether  he  has  been  transported, 
by  some  magical  effect,  to  the  brink  of  the  cavern  where  Vulcan  and  Cyclops 
are  occupied  in  preparing  thunderbolts.'' 

The  East  India  Company  generally  purchase  about 
6000  tons,  in  form  of  cannon,  mortars,  shot,  and 
shells,  and  the  British  government  about  11,000  tons 
annually,  besides  4000  tons  by  trading  vessels  not 
belonging  to  either  of  the  above,  making  a  total  of 
26,000  tons  for  weapons  of  destruction  alone  !  A 
remarkable  instance  of  the  extent  of  another  purchase 
of  iron,  more  pacific,  and  of  more  general  utility ,- 
is  related  by  Macpherson,  who  says,  that  in  1788, 
an  order  was  given  to  a  celebrated  English  manufac- 
turer, Mr.  Wilkingson,  for  iron  piping  to  the  extent 
of  forty  mileSj  to  be  used  for  supplying  Paris  with 
water.  The  Society  of  Arts,  in  mentioning  this  order, 
states,  that  the  steam-engines  required  for  the  water- 
works were  also  supplied  from  England,  and  design- 
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ates  the  whole  '^  the  largest  and  most  useful  apparatus 
modern  times  can  boast  of."  The  extending  use  of 
cast  iron  in  engineering  works,  appear  in  the  labour  of 
Telford  bridge,  and  another  cast  iron  bridge  over  the 
Wear  at  Sunderland,  which  claims  especial  notice, 
the  arch  of  which  is  a  segment  of  a  very  large  circle, 
of  236  feet  span,  and  94  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  so  that  vessels  of  300  tons  burden  can  pass 
under  it. 

Steel  was  generallj  imported  from  Germany,  nntil  a  person  named  Hunts- 
man, of  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  in  or  ahout  the  year  1770,  invented,  and 
introduced  cast  steel  with  complete  saooess,  and  was  for  some  time  the  only 
noted  manufacturer  of  an  article,  which,  bearing  his  name,  is  still  held  in  high 
estimation  ;  his  success  ga?e  rise  to  competition— large  works  werp  established 
at  Rotheram,  for  fhe  refining  of  steel.  This  invention,  though  new  in  this 
country,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  for  the  celebrated  woofz, 
or  Indian  steel,  is  a  kind  of  cast  steel ;  and  from  an  obscure  passage  in  Aris- 
totle, he  appears  to  allude  to  such  a  substance.  The  superior  qualities  of  cast 
steel  have  led  to  its  extensive  substitute  for  bar  or  sheer  steel,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cutting  instruments,  and  various  other  articles,  so  that  Sheffield,  where 
this  article  b  made,  has  not  only  become  by  far  the  largest  laboratory  and  em- 
porium in  the  world  for  cast  steel ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  seat  of 
the  cutlery  and  edge  tool  trades,  the  facilities  for  experiment  and  adaptation  on 
the  spot,  have  enabled  the  Sheffield  steel  makers  to  surpass  all  others  in  perfec- 
tion ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  very  town,  which  was  formeriy  indebted 
to  Syria  for  the  steel  used  in  ita  cutlery,  now  exports  a  material  of  its  own  manu- 
facture to  the  Austrian  forges,  and  other  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This 
article  is  extensively  used  in  the  needle  manufactory;  the  workmen  who  point  the 
needles  are  constantly  exposed  to  excessive  minute  particles  of  steel,  which  fly  off 
from  the  grindstones  and  mix,  though  imperceptibly  to  the  eye  as  the  finest  dust 
of  the  air,  and  are  inhaled  with  their  breath ;  the  effect,  from  day  to  day,  pro- 
duces a  constitutional  irritation,  dependent  on  the  tonic  properties  of  the  steel, 
which  is  sure  to  terminate  in  pulmonary  consumption,  insomuch,  that  persons 
employed  in  this  kind  of  work  scarcely  ever  attain  the  afce  of  forty  years.  In 
vain  it  was  attempted  to  purify  the  air  before  its  entry  into  the  lungs,  by  gauzes 
or  linen  guards,  but  the  dust  was  too  fine  and  penetrating  to  be  obstructed  by 
such  expedients^  until  some  ingenious  indiridual  invented  masks  of  magnetic 
steel  wire,  which  are  worn  by  the  workmen ;  by  these,  the  air  is  not  merely 
strained,  but  each  obnoxioiis  atom  arrested  and  removed- 
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CHAP.  XII. 

MANUFACTURES  CONTINUED. 

Gla5»— lU  discovery-composition— Different  sorts  of  glass— Plate,  window, 
flint,  and  bottle  glass^The  progress  of  it*»  mannfactnre—Dactility— Exten- 
sive manufactorj  in  France— Its  introduction  into  general  use  in  England— 
The  lanthom^-lts  discovery— ^Jlocks^— Time-pieces— "Water-clocks^Chrono- 
xneters— Harrison's  claim— His  reward— Their  use  in  determining  longitude* 

The  invention,  or  rather  the  discovery,  of  glass, 
is  said  to  have  been  accidental :  the  account  given  of 
this  occurrence,  by  Pliny,  is,  that  a  merchant  vessel, 
laden  with  saltpetre,  having  been  driven  on  shore  on 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  near  the  river  Bel  us,  the  crew 
placed  the  kettles,  in  which  they  had  cooked  their 
victuals,  on  some  lumps  of  their  cargo,  which,  being 
melted  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  combined  with  the 
sand  on  the  beach,  and  formed  a  kind  of  glass.  Whe- 
ther this  account  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain,  from 
specimens  which  have  been  discovered  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  and  other  buildings  of  remote  antiquity,  that 
this  useful  article  was  known  in  very  ancient  times, 
but  it  was,  in  these  days,  more  what  we  call  enamel, 
being  perfectly  opaque,  and  varying  much  in  colour. 
The  art  of  rendering  glass  transparent,  was  not  dis- 
covered until  several  centuries  later.  To  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  valuable  discovery  is  uncertain  ; 
but  we  find  it  is  recorded  in  history,  that  Nero  paid  a 
sum  of  money,  equal  to  £50,000  sterling,  for  two 

small  cups  of  transparent  glass.     At  the  beginning  of 
No.  6.  X 
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the  Christian  era,  the  art  of  glass-making  appears  to 
have  made  considerable  progress,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  we  find  a  notice  of  its  being  used, 
in  some  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  glazing  windows. 
The  invention  advanced  rapidly  in  Italy,  and  after- 
wards in  France ;  but  the  first  account  we  have  of 
the  use  of  window  glass,  in  England,  is  in  the  year 
674,  when  the  abbot,  Benedict  Biscop,  sent  over  for 
foreign  artists  to  glaze  the  windows  of  the  church  and 
monastery  of  Wearmouth,  in  Durham.  Yet,  though 
thus  early  known,  it  was  not  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  private  houses,  or  even  in  churches,  in  this 
country,  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Glass 
consists,  essentially,  of  silex,  the  substance  of  which 
flint  is  formed,  and  some  of  the  kinds  of  alkali,  as 
pearlash,  potash,  kelp,  &c.  The  use  of  alkali  is  to 
cause  the  flint  to  melt,  when  in  the  furnace.  The 
best  form  in  which  flint  is  met  with,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  glass,  is  in  the  state  of  sea-sand,  and  those 
kinds  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  in  England,  are 
procured  from  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  and  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  kinds  of  glass  are  of  various  quali- 
ties, the  commonest  being  that  of  which  wine  bottles 
are  made ;  window  and  plate  glass,  are  both  consi* 
derably  harder  in  texture,  and  more  brittle  than  that 
which  is  called  flint  glass,  of  which  wine-glasses, 
decanters,  and  lamp*glasses,  &c  are  made.  When 
the  materials  have  been  submitted  to  the  fire  for  a 
certain  time,  varying  from  30  to  36  hours,  and  become 
perfectly  liquid,  the  fire  is  damped,  and  the  glass,  in 
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this  fluid  state,  is  suffered  to  cool  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  small  portion  can  be  taken  up  on  the  end  of  an 
iron  rod*  When  in  this  state,  there  is  no  substance 
in  nature  so  ductile,  or  so  easily  moulded  into  any 
form  that  may  be  required. 

In  the  beginning  of  tiie  1 4th  centwiy,  the  art  of  glsM-making  was  intiodnoed 
into  France  on  a  large  icale,  and  its  manufacture  was  loofcRd  upon  in  so  favoar- 
able  a  light  bj  the  goivmment,  that  none  but  gentlemen,  and  the  sons  of  the 
nobilitj,  were  allowed  to  establish  a  glass-house,  or  even  to  assist  in  the  mann- 
fiustoie.  This  feeEng  of  gentiMty  in  the  art  of  glass-making,  was  noC  eztinet  in 
France  when  the  large  French  Encyclopoedia  was  published,  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  centurj ;  for,  in  speaking  of  those  employed  in  it,  the  word  getUilkomme  is 
invariablj  appfied  in  place  of  owerf«r  (woikmaa),  used  on  odier  occasions ;  even 
in  England,  some  few  jears  since,  the  workmen  were  commonly  called  ^^  the 
gentlemen  glass  blowers."  Formerly,  every  description  of  flat  glass  had  been 
blown,  but  in  1688,  a  very  great  improvement  was  made  by  one  Abraham 
Thevnart,  who  resorted  to  the  plan  of  casting  i^tes  of  glass  for  looking-glasses 
and  other  purpoees,  A  large  manufactory  was  established  at  St.  Goben,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aisne,  in  France,  which  is  still  deemed  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Europe.  In  England,  this  useful  article  seems  to  have  been  made 
on  a  very  small  scale,  until  the  beginning  of  the  17ih  century,  when  the  manu- 
facture became  more  considerable.  In  1670,  workmen  were  brought  from  Ve- 
nice, and  many  glass-houses  were  established.  In  1771*  the  British  plate  glass 
company  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  an  extensive  factory  was 
erected  at  Bavenshead,  near  St.  Helen's,  in  Lancashire :  the  works  cover  about 
20  acres  of  ground,  and  nearly  three  hundred  persons  are  constantly  employed. 
Befcte  the  war  with  JEVanoe,  in  1698,  the  best  kinds  of  glass,  even  for  windows, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  were  imported  from  France.  The  manufacture  of 
crown  glass  was  not  even  attempted  in  England,  until  after  1760.  The  duty 
levied  upon  this  article,  in  1696,  continued  for  five  years,  and  then  was,  by  an 
act  of  pttriiament,  made  perpetual.  However,  in  the  next  year,  the  legislatoie, 
remitted  the  dutj  one-half,  as  they  found,  by  experience,  says  the  act,  that  the 
said  rates  and  duties  upon  glass,  and  glass  ware,  were  so  great  as  to  discourage 
Oie  munfaotUTe,  and,  comecpienfly,  the  revenue  on  this  article;  in  the  fol- 
knvittg  yoar,  the  manufacturers  ware  relieved  from  the  vexatious  interfiBrence  of 
fiscal  officers,  on  the  ground  that  the  duties  did  not  produce  much.  Glass  then 
mnained  free  until  1746,  when  a  duty  was  imposed  on  the  material,  and  addi- 
tioiial  dmliM  OB  tiie  in^ortatioo  of  foreign  glass. 

Although  glass  windows  were  certainly  common  in 
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some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  churches, 
monasteries,  and  noblemen's  houses,  yet  they  were 
not  commonly  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  middle 
classes,  long  after  the  introduction  of  a  manufactory 
of  flint  glass,  in  1557.  It  is  also  reported,  that  even 
great  part  of  Windsor  Castle  was  unglazed  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  establishment  of  a  glass- 
house, that  we  read  of,  was  at  Newnham,  in  Glouces- 
tershire :  and  in  the  same  year,  1686,  one  was  erected 
for  manufacturing  drinking-glasses,  &c.,  at  Crutched 
Friars,  and  the  Savoy  house,  in  the  Strand,  London. 
The  destruction  of  wood,  occasioned  by  the  glass 
manufacture,  as  well  as  by  that  of  iron,  appears  to 
have  been  the  complaint  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in 
the  reign  of  James.  Sir  Robert  Morrell,  having  dis- 
covered a  method  of  making  glass  with  coal,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  prohibiting  the  use  of  wood  as 
fuel,  in  making  glass.  From  this  proclamation,  which 
was  made  in  1616,  and  is  referred  to  in  another  in 
1635,  by  Charles  1.,  whereby  it  appears  to  have  been 
then  of  considerable  importance,  though  the  British 
manufacturers  were  unable  to  compete  with  those  on 
the  continent,  in  quality, — large  quantities  of  flint 
glasses,  for  drinking,  being  imported  from  Venice, 
Morano,  &c.  In  1670,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  brought  over  from  Venice 
the  best  glass-grinders,  glass-makers,  and  polishers, 
^^  which  public  spirited  design  has  since  so  well 
succeeded,— that  now  we  are  enabled  to  send  to 
that  very  city,  and  to  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
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world,  the  very  finest  glass  of  all  sorts  that  the  earth 
can  produce." 

About  three  yean  after  this,  it  appears,  that  the  first  plates  for  looking-glasses 
and  coach  windows,  were  made  at  Lambeth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of 
Bockingham ;  these  were  probably  similar  to  our  common  sheet  or  window 
glass,  as  the  art  of  casting  plates  of  glass,  so  as  to  produce  what  is  now  known 
as  plate  glasa,  was  first  practiced  about  1688,  in  France.  The  plate-glass,  pro- 
perly so  called,  was  commenced  in  England  about  1773,  in  which  a  joint  stock 
company  was  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  under  the  name  of  The  Guvemor 
and  Cmmpany  of  BriiUh  Cast  Plate  Giast  Manufacture.  A  capital  of  ^40,000 
was  subscribed,  and  works  were  erected  on  a  large  scale  at  Ravenshead,  near 
Prescot,  in  Lancashire,  where  the  manufacture  has  been  diligently  and  success- 
folly  carried  on  down  to  the  present  time.  At  an  early  period,  the  plates  made 
by  this  company  were  said  to  rival,  or  even  surpass,  the  most  celebrated  foreign 
manufacturers,  in  size  and  brilliancy.  The  purposes  to  which  thL<  beautiful 
material  ha^'e  been  applied,  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  useful ;  and  it  has 
added  materially  to  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  private  life,  and  has,  among 
many  other  invaluable  benefits,  assisted  the  astronomer  in  his  researches,  and 
the  microscopic  philosopher  in  the  detection  of  the  more  minute  operations  of 
nature,  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  animals ;  and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  our 
chief  discoveries  in  electricity. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that  we  are 
indebted  to  Alfred  the  Great  for  the  invention  of  that 
useful  article — the  lanthorn.  Before  the  invention  of 
clocks,  Alfred  caused  six  tapers  to  be  made  for  his 
daily  use ;  each  taper  contained  twelve  pennyweights 
of  wax,  was  twelve  inches  long,  and  of  proportionate 
size ;  the  whole  length  was  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
or  inches,  of  which,  three  would  burn  one  hour,  so 
that  each  taper  would  be  consumed  in  four  hours,  and 
the  six  tapers,  being  lighted  one  after  another,  lasted 
for  twenty-four  hours;  but  the  wind  blowing  through 
the  windows  and  doors,  and  chinks  in  the  walls  of  the 
chapel,  or  through  the  cloth  of  his  tent,  in  which  they 
were  burning,  wasted  these  tapers,  and,  consequently. 
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they  burnt  with  no  regularity;  he,  therefore,  designed 
a  lanthorn,  made  of  ox  or  cow  horn,  cut  into  thin 
plates,  in  which  he  inclosed  the  tapers,  and  thus  pro- 
tected them  from  the  wind,  and  the  period  of  their 
burning  became  a  matter  of  comparative  certainty. 
The  first  mode  of  measuring  the  lapse  of  time,  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  observation  of  the  sun's  motion. 
The  Babylonians  appear  to  be  the  first  who  obtained 
greater  accuracy,  by  the  invention  of  the  sun-diaL 
The  dial  of  Ahaz,  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  must  have 
existed  eight  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  example  of  the  little  communication 
which  existed  in  ancient  times,  between  the  nations 
of  the  world,  that  this  instrument  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  until  about  640,  b.c.  One  of  the  Grecian 
sun.dials  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  A  few 
centuries  later,  the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  hours  at  night  and  in  cloudy  weather,  invented 
the  cteyst/dra^  or  water-clock, — probably  a  mere  float, 
with  a  rod  fixed  upon  it,  like  a  mast,  and  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  water  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom ;  as  the 
water  ran  out,  the  float  descended,  and  figures  marked 
on  the  rod,  at  proper  intervals,  showed  the  number 
of  hours  elapsed.  The  sand-glass,  made  like  the 
modem  hour-glass,  was  also  used  in  ancient  times, 
as  appears  from  a  bai  relief  representing  the  marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  The  period  of  the  invention  of 
wheel  clocks  is  involved  in  uncertainty  :  some  stating 
it  to  have  been  as  early  as  the  fourth,  and  others  as 
late  as  the  tenth  century.     The  cause  of  this  disagree- 
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ment  is,  that  the  word  clock  has  been  used  to  designate 
the  cleysydra  and  hour-glass ;  and  some  were  modifi- 
cations of  these  instruments — such,  probably,  was  the 
clock  sent  by  Paul  I.  to  Pepin  le  firif,  in  760.  The 
clock  sent  to  Charlemagne,  in  807,  by  Haroun  al  Ras- 
chid,  the  caliph  of  the  east,  struck  the  hours  by  the 
falling  of  twelve  brass  balls  upon  a  bell ;  it  had  also^ 
twelve  horsemen,  who  came  out,  one  at  a  time,  at 
separate  doors,  which  they  opened  and  closed  again. 
This  clock  must  certainly  have  been  furnished  with 
some  kind  of  wheel-work  ;  but  the  moving  power  is 
said  to  have  been  the  fall  of  water. 

In  the  12th  century,  clocks,  moved  by  weights, 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  Italy ;  and  early  in  the 
14th  century,  one  was  put  up  in  London,  by  Walling- 
ford,  a  monk,  who  died  in  1325,  which  was  said  to 
show  the  time  with  accuracy.  In  the  year  1344, 
Giacomo  Dondi,  erected  at  Padua  his  celebrated 
clock,  which,  besides  the  hour  of  the  day,  showed  tlie 
course  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  places  of 
the  planets.  The  celebrity  of  this  clock  was  the  cause 
of  greatly  advancing  the  art ;  as  almost  every  court  in 
Europe  was  desirous  of  possessing  a  similar  machine, 
and  the  skilful  mechanics  were,  in  consequence, 
induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manufacture. 
Its  author  was  dignified  with  the  surname  of  Horo- 
logius,  which  is  still  borne  by  his  descendants,  the 
chief  of  whom,  the  Marchese  Dondi  Orologia,  was 
lately,  and  most  likely  still  is,  a  resident  of  Padua. 
The  adoption  of  the  pendulum,   by  the  celebrated 
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Huygens,  in  1657,  at  once  brought  clock-making  to 
perfection,  until  our  countryman,  Harrison,  the  car- 
penter's son,  of  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1693, 
who  followed  his  father's  business  for  several  years, 
early  displayed  a  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits,  espe- 
cially for  the  improvements  of  time-pieces.  In  1714, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  offering  rewards  of 
10,000,  16,000,  and  £20,000,  respectively,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  within 
sixty,  forty,  and  thirty  miles  of  a  degree.  The  preamble 
of  this  act  is  as  follows: — **  12th  Anne,  cap.  15. — 
*^  Whereas  it  is  well  known  by  all  that  are  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  navigation,  that  nothing  ib  so  much 
wanted  and  desired  at  sea  as  the  discovery  of  the  lon- 
gitude, for  the  safety  and  quickness  of  voyages,  and 
preservation  of  ships  and  the  lives  of  men."  This 
offer,  the  terms  of  which  indicate  how  desirable  such 
an  invention  was,  stimulated  Harrison  to  great  exer- 
tions. According  to  a  paper,  delivered  to  the  com- 
missioners of  longitude,  on  the  16th  January,  174 1-2, 
he  had  made  a  pendulum-clock,  that  kept  time  so 
exactly  with  the  heavens,  as  not  to  err  above  one 
second  in  a  month  for  ten  years  together.  The  pen- 
dulum of  this  machine  was  rendered  almost  indepen- 
dent of  the  absorbing  effect  of  changes  of  temperature, 
by  the  combination  of  metals  that  are  differently 
affected  by  heat.  Harrison  made  this  clock  in  1726, 
and  about  1729,  he  began  his  experiments  for  the 
construction  of  a  marine  chronometer— a  task  of  no 
small  difficulty,  it  being  necessary  to  provide  against 
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irregularities  arising  from  the  motion  of  the  ship,  the 
eflfect  of  alterations  of  temperature  on  the  machine 
itself,  and  on  the  oil  with  which  it  is  lubricated,  and 
a  variety  of  other  circumstances.  About  1736,  he 
had  made  a  time-piece  of  such  superior  excellence, 
that  he  was  allowed,  for  its  trial,  to  proceed  with  it 
to  Lisbon  in  a  king's  ship ;  and  the  result  was  so 
favourable  to  the  commissioners,  that  they  encouraged 
him  to  proceed  with  his  experiments.  This  time- 
piece, after  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  and  back,  corrected 
the  reckoning  of  the  ship,  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
about  a  degree  and  a  half.  Harrison  then  made  a 
second  and  a  third,  of  a  small  size.  The  result  of  all 
these  experiments  appears,  that  as  far  as  could  be 
determined,  without  making  a  voyage  at  sea,  the 
correctness  of  the  machine  was  sufficiently  regular  and 
exact,  for  finding  the  longitude  of  a  ship,  within  the 
nearest  limits  proposed  by  parliament,  and,  probably, 
nearer.  The  commissioners,  by  a  grant  of  money, 
encouraged  Harrison  to  proceed  and  complete  his 
third  chronometer  ;  this  grant  was  signed  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
and  several  other  scientific  men.  Harrison,  subse- 
quently, made  a  fourth  time-piece,  and  then,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  attained  sufficient  accuracy  to 
obtain  the  prize  offered  by  the  act  of  1714,  he  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  test  its  accuracy.  Accordingly,  in 
1761,  the  fourth  chronometer  was  taken  to  Jamaica 
in  a  king's  ship— Harrison's  son  accompanying  it. 

On  his  arrival  at  Port  Royal,  it  was  found  to  have 
No.  6.  Y 
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varied  only  five  one-tenth  seconds ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  Portsmouth  the  following  year,  in  the  MerlyUj  it 
was  only  one  minute^  fif^y-one  and  half  seconds,  too 
fast — being  sufficiently  accurate  to  determine  the 
longitude  within  eighteen  miles.  Having  accom- 
plished so  much  more  than  was  required  by  the  terms 
on  which  the  highest  reward  was  offered,  Harrison 
claimed  it ;  and,  although  his  case  was  sufficiently 
clear^  he  had  great  difficulty  to  obtain  it,  receiving, 
for  many  years^  only  part.  In  the  course  of  three 
years,  after  repeated  trials,  during  which  his  son 
went  twice  to  the  West  Indies,  he  was  apportioned 
only  £10,000,  as  a  moiety,  to  be  paid  when  he  should 
have  fully  divulged  his  invention,  and  assigned  his 
four  chronometers,  (one  of  which  was  styled  a  watch) 
to  the  public  use ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  repeated 
delays,  he  received  the  other  £10,000,  in  1 767.  Har- 
rison died  in  1776,  in  his  83rd  year.  Many  schemes 
had  been  proposed,  before  his  invention,  to  accomplish 
the  same  object,  but  none  proved  successful:  this,  and 
others  to  which  it  gave  rise,  have  rendered  the  deter- 
mination of  the  longitude  as  certain,  and  as  practicable, 
as  the  determination  of  the  latitude.  The  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  navigation,  by  its  certainty,  are  incalcula- 
ble, and  can  only  be  conceived  by  comparison  with  the 
uncertainty  which  previously  prevailed,  and  with  the 
accidents  arising  therefrom.  The  circumstance  of 
government's  offering  so  large  a  reward  as  £10,000  for 
an  invention  that  should  enable  the  navigator  to  deter- 
mine the  longitude  within  sixty  miles,  is  a  sufficient 
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proof  of  the  great  necessity  of  an  improvement  in  the 
methods  which  were  practiced  by  navigators  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Harrison,  in  the  complaint  of  bis  ill  usage, 
states,  *'  It  must  be  owned,  that  my  case  is  very  hard, 
but  I  hope  I  am  the  first,  and  for  my  country's  sake, 
shall  be  the  last,  that  suffers  from  the  non-fulfillment 
of  an  English  act  of  parliament."  The  original  time- 
keepers of  Harrison  were  deposited,  by  authority,  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  They  were,  a  few 
years  since,  found  to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  from 
neglect  and  exposure  to  the  damp ;  and  Arnold  and 
Dent,  by requestjobtained  permission  to  repair  them  at 
their  own  expence.  Respecting  the  first  of  these  ma- 
chines, which  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  mechanism, 
Dent  remarks,  that  *'  this  respected  piece  of  antiquity 
was  left  to  perish  in  a  store-room,  at  theRoyalObserva- 
tory ;  and  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  had 
become  so  brittle,  that  in  many  parts  it  would  not 
allow  of  its  being  taken  to  pieces ;  so  admirable  was 
the  workmanship,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
escapement  wheel,  all  the  wheels  and  their  axes  were 
of  wood,  being  simply  flat  discs  with  wooden  teeth  ; 
friction  was  so  perfectly  guarded  against,  that  on  the 
removal  of  part  of  the  escapement,  the  train  of  wheels 
commenced  running  with  velocity,  though  they  had 
not  revolved,  in  all  probability,  for  a  century  before." 
Our  manufacture  of  watches  and  clocks,  is  now  so 
extensive,  that  we  are  great  exporters,  both  to  Turkey 
the  East  Indies,  and  even  to  Germany. 
The  high  reputation  of  British  clocks  and  watches. 

Y  2 
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is  alluded  to  by  Brissot,  a  Frenchman ;  and  to  shew  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  labour,  we  observe,  that 
although  the  material  is  small,  the  value  of  watches  and 
chronometers  made  in  London,  exclusive  of  clocks, 
was  upwards  of  £1,000,000  a  year;  ''nor,"  adds 
Macpherson,  *'  can  that  sum  be  thought  too  great, 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  watchmakers  of  Lon- 
don make  watches,  not  only  for  all  the  British  domi- 
nions, but  also  for  all  the  civilized  world." 

Watchei  of  English  manafactore,  were  in  great  repute  in  France,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century ;  and  Law,  the  notorious  projector,  is  said  to  have  esta^ 
hlished  a  numher  of  English  watchmakers  at  Versailles.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1698,  the  exportation  of  parts  of  watches,  that  is,  cases  and  dials,  were  pro- 
hibited ;  the  other  parts  were  made  abroad,  and  the  completed  article  stamped 
with  the  name  of  a  London  watchmaker.  These  watches,  being  of  inferior 
qnality  and  workmanship,  tended  to  bring  English  watches  into  disrepute.  It 
appears,  the  watches  manufactured  in  Switzerland  are  the  best  in  repute  on  the 
continent,  next  to  the  English ;  there,  the  spirit  of  adventure  is,  perhaps,  as 
enterprising  as  in  this  country.  A  few  years  ago,  a  watchmaker,  a  native  of 
fhe  Jura  mountains,  near  Neufchatel,  is  reported  to  have  found  his  way  to  China, 
where  he  amassed  a  handsome  property  by  making  and  importing  watches ; 
and  he  returned  home,  accompanied  by  a  young  Chinese,  whom  he  caused  to 
be  instructed  in  the  trade,  and  who  had  sailed  for  Canton  only  a  few  weeks 
before  Dr.  BowaxNo^s  visit  to  Switzerland,  in  1836.  Women  and  children  are 
the  principal  operatives  in  watch-making,  in  Switzerland :  tl)e  men  finishing 
iSbe  machine,  and  preparing  it  for  the  market.  Since  Harrison's  invention  of 
time-keepers,  various  other  improvements  have  been  introduced,  particularly  in 
the  nicety  of  the  escapements :  these  are  firequently  denominated  lever-watches. 
This  is  a  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  females  might  be  very  rationally  and 
profitably  employed ;  and  might,  therefore,  be  the  means  of  their  procuring  for 
themselves  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  of  rescuing  them,  as  well  as  from 
c4her  erils,  idleness  and  its  attendant— pauperism. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


MIKUPICTURES  CONTINUED. 


Pewter— Britanma  metal— Lead— Shot— Its  manufacture — Tar — Coke— Coin- 
iog — Its  inYention — Manufacture  of  paper— First  manufacture  of  writing, 
paper — ^Tate,  the  first  maker  in  England— Papyrus  used  by  the  Egyptians— 
Quantity  made  in  Tarious  periods^Improvements  in  paper-making  ma- 
chinery. 

Pewter  being  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  received 
some  check  in  its  manufacture  and  general  use,  since 
the  improvements  in  the  domestic  utensils  of  earthen- 
ware, just  as  plates  and  dishes  of  pewter  superseded 
the  use  of  wooden  platters.  A  superior  alloy  of  some- 
what similar  character,  called  Britannia  metal,  or 
German  silver,  is  now  very  extensively  applied  in  the 
fabrication  of  almost  every  kind  of  article  produced 
by  silversmiths,  for  table  furniture ;  an  application 
to  which,  strong  inducements  were  offered,  by  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  it  may  be  converted  into 
any  required  form,  by  casting,  rolling,  or  stamping 
with  suitable  implementSj — its  moderate  price,  and  its 
near  resemblance  to  silver  in  appearance .  The  prin- 
cipal manufactory  for  this  metal  was  commenced  on 
a  large  scale,  at  Sheffield,  about  the  year  1770.  Lead 
appears  to  have  been  known,  and  worked,  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  both  the  mining*  and  smelting 

*  Near  the  town  of  Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  in  Wales,  there  is  a  lead  mine 
entered  by  a  canal  tunnel,  1300  yards  long ;  the  veins  are  rich,  and  the  works 
fiTe  employment  to  abont  sixty  workmen. 
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were  very  negligently  managed,  altliough  the  works 
were  carried  on  with  great  secrecy;  until  the  manu- 
facture of  lead  shot  was  greatly  improved  by  the  pro- 
cess patented  in  1782,  by  a  plumber  of  Bristol,  named 
Watt,  who  mixed  a  quantity  of  arsenic  with  lead,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  solid,  and  more  certain  to  form 
spherical  particles  when  poured  through  a  cullender, 
or  perforated  plate ;  and  he  also  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  dropping  the  shot,  as  it  is  formed,  from  the  top 
of  a  high  tower,  so  as  to  insure  the  setting  of  the 
metal  before  it  reached  the  water,  into  which  the 
newly  made  shot  fell.  The  idea  of  making  shot  by 
thus  pouring  melted  lead  from  a  great  elevation,  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  a  dream  :  and  the  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  at  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Radcliffe,  at  Bristol.  Watt  secured  his  patent, 
and  then  sold  it,  as  it  is  stated,  for  £10,000,  to  parties 
possessing  sufficient  capital  to  enable  them  to  bring 
it  into  profitable  operation.  The  process  has  long 
since  become  public  property,  and  the  lofty,  slender 
towers,  erected  in  several  towns  for  the  manufacture 
of  shot,  form  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable  struc- 
tures so  observable  in  the  island. 

Among  the  various  devices  of  the  human  character,  a  striking  specolatiire 
invention  occurriMl  with  Watt,  who  proponed,  with  the  sum  of  money  which  he 
received  for  his  patent,  to  build  a  crescent  at  Clifton ;  but  as  the  situation  chosen 
was  a  solid  rock,  the  whole  sum  was  expended  in  nn^Hng  excayations  and  in 
raising  immense  walls  for  foundations,  which  long  bore  the  name  of  ^^  Watt's 
Follj,"  and  upon  which  walls  Trafalgar  Place  was  afterwards  erected. 

The  failure  of  the  supply  of  tar  from  America, 
occasioned  by  the  war,  put  the  proprietors  of  a  lamp- 
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hlack  manufactory y  at  Bristol,  upon  making  experi- 
ments on  the  oil  extracted  from  pit  coal  in  their  works  ; 
and  they  found,  that  by  degrees  of  boih'ng,  it  could 
be  brought  to  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  also  of  pitch. 
The  tar,  besides  being  cheaper,  proved  more  effica- 
cious in  preserving  the  bottoms  of  ships  from  the 
worm,  than  vegetable  tar ;  moreover,  the  coal,  after 
the  tar  is  extracted,  becomes  excellent  coke,  whereby 
a  great  saving  is  made  in  many  manufactories  for 
which  coal  used  to  be  charred  on  purpose  ;  in  which 
operation,  the  valuable  tar  was  totally  lost  in  smoke, 
as  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  in  our  common  fires. 
Improvements  were  introduced  in  this  manufacture 
by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  who  obtained  a  patent  in 
1781.  As  some  difficulties  impeded  the  bringing 
his  process  into  operation,  in  the  manner  originally 
proposed,  a  new  association  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  parliament,  in  consideration  of  the  national 
importance  of  the  object,  and  the  superiority  of  its 
process  over  that  introduced  in  1779,  granted  the 
Earl  an  exclusive  privilege  for  carrying  his  plans 
into  effect  for  twenty  years.  The  same  ingenious 
nobleman  introduced  valuable  improvements  in  puri- 
fying salt,  for  curing  meat,  fish,  &c. 

The  use  of  coke^  in  smelting  iron,  would  pro"bably 
have  been  impracticable  to  any  considerable  extent, 
unless  under  favourable  circumstances,  if  the  assist- 
ance of  the  steam-engine  had  not  been  called  in  to 
act  on  the  kindled  fuel.  The  possibility  of  adapting 
the  new  mechanical  force  to  the  production  and  main- 
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tenance  of  a  continuous  and  sufficiently  forcible  stream 
of  air,  was  first  perceived  by  Isaac  Wilkingson,  when 
Boulton  and  Watt  commenced  their  manufactory 
of  steam-engines.  John  Wilkingson,  the  father,  was 
the  only  person  competent  to  execute  the  castings  ; 
he  was  possessed  of  quick  discernment,  and  great 
talent,  and  was  by  them  elevated  from  an  originally 
low  condition.  In  the  account  of  his  early  life,  he 
says, — 

*^  I  worked  at  a  forge  in  the  north ;  my  masters  gave  me  12«.  per  week— I  was 
content;  they  raised  my  wages  to  lis.— -I  did  not  ask  for  it ;  they  went  on  to 
I6t,  and  18«.— I  did  not  ask  for  the  advances ;  and,  after  a  very  short  time,  they 
gave  me  a  guinea  per  week.  I  said  to  myself,  if  I  am  worth  a  gninea  a  week  to 
yon,  I  am  worth  more  to  myself!  and  left  them."  He  then  went  to  Boulton 
and  Watt,  who  hired  him  to  work  upon  their  steam  engine.  He  then  says,  he 
grew  tired  of  his  leathern  bellows,  and  determined  to  make  iron  ones.  ^^  Every 
body  laughed  at  me ;  but  I  did  it,  and  then  they  cried,  who  could  have  thought 
it.'*  To  the  same  gentlemen,  he  said,  in  1799,  *'  you  will  live  to  see  wagons 
drawn  by  steam,— I  would  have  made  such  a  wagon  for  myself,  if  I  had  time  ;"* 
and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  the  important  discovery  for  distilling  coals,  in  order 
to  extract  the  tar,  as  Lord  Dundonald  did  some  years  afterwards,  without  being 
aware  that  the  gas  evolved  might  be  detained  and  made  highly  useful.  John 
Wilkingson  died  in  1808,  aged  80  years. 

The  art  of  coining,  although  almost  universally 
practiced  amongst  civilized  nations,  remained  in  a 
very  singularly  imperfect  state,  until  the  ingenuity 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Soho  works  was  directed  to 
its  improvements  ;  but  it  was  raised  by  Boulton  to  a 
state  of  perfection,  which  left  very  little  for  subsequent 
mechanics  to  accomplish.     The  first  coining-mill  im- 

•  Bos  WELL  says  ^^  I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Boulton 's  expression  to  me  when 
I  visited  his  great  works  at  Soho ;  ^  1  sell  here,  Sir,  what  all  the  world  desires  to 
have— /wioer.'  He  had  then  700  people  at  work.  I  contemplated  him  as  an 
iron  chieftain,  and  he  seemed  to  be  the  father  to  his  tribe." 
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pelled  by  the  power  of  steam,  was  erected  at  Soho, 
in  1788,  when  a  medal,  about  the  size  of  a  guinea, 
was  struck  as  a  specimen.  The  extreme  accuracy, 
and  boundless  power,  attainable  by  the  use  of  the 
steam-engine,  not  only  rendered  it  easy  to  strike  the 
coins  with  greater  precision  than  before,  but  also  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  operation,  Boulton  and  Watt  were 
employed  by  government  to  coin  the  pence,  halfpence, 
and  farthings,  in  1797,  some  of  which  are  now  in  cir- 
culation. Before  this  contract,  silver  money  had  been 
coined  at  Soho,  for  Sierra  Leone  and  the  African 
company  ;  and  copper  money,  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  Bermudas;  and,  in  consequence  of  an 
application  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  mint,  Boulton  was  authorized,  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  to  export  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
such  an  establishment,  and  to  send  workmen  with  it 
to  Russia.  It  appears,  that  the  coining  machinery 
in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  eight  stamping  presses,  each  of  which  was  capable 
of  striking  from  70  to  84  pieces,  of  the  size  of  a  guinea, 
per  minute,  so  that  from  30  to  40,000  coins  could  be 
produced  in  an  hour.  In  addition  to  the  actual  coin- 
ing apparatus,  the  machinery  was  made  to  perform 
every  operation  pertaining  to  it,  such  as  the  rolling 
of  the  metal  into  sheets  of  the  required  thickness,  fine 
rollings  to  render  the  surface  smooth,  cutting  out 
blanks,  or  circular  pieces  of  metal  of  the  size  required 
for  coins,   and  shaking  them  in  bags  to  rub  off  the 

rough  edges ;  nor  has  the  utility  of  such  apparatus 
No.  6.  z 
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been  confined  to  the  coining  of  money, — similar 
machinery  having  been  applied  to  numberless  articles 
of  metal,  for  purposes  of  utility  and  ornament :  and 
this  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  improvements 
to  which  the  country  owes  its  preeminence. 

The  advaDtages  which  society  derived  in  the  extreme  accuracy  which  the 
apparatus  produced,  consist  in  the  almost  insuperahle  difficulties  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  forger,  which  tended  to  diminish  the  temptation  to  crime ;  and  this 
consideration  led  Dr.  Darwin  to  say,  that  ^'  if  a  civil  crown  was  given  in  Rome 
for  preserving  the  life  of  one  citizen,  Mr.  Boulton  should  he  covered  with  gar- 
lands of  oak."  Briot,  in  France,  in  attempting  to  introduce  it  in  lien  of  the 
old  process  of  striking  the  die  with  a  hanuner,  in  the  17th  century,  had  been 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  England,  where  he  improved  upon  the  inventions 
already  made ;  and  Bressot  states,  that  another  Frenchman,  named  Warin, 
and  M.  Droz,  with  more  recent  improvements,  met  with  kind  reception,  whose 
talents,  ho  states,  if  encouraged  by  their  government,  would  equal,  if  not  be 
superior,  to  the  most  eminent  English  watchmakers  and  mechanics. 

The  manufactory  of  paper,  an  article  so  much  in 
general  use  in  our  days,  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced, as  most  of  our  other  manufactures  were,  from 
foreign  countries,  by  the  refugees  from  the  tyrannical 
persecutions  of  the  Protestants  on  the  continent. 
France  appears  to  have  been  the  first  country  in 
Europe  in  which  paper  was  manufactured  ;  and  there 
it  was  particularly  confined  to  the  seven  following 
provinces,  viz  : — Champagne,  Normandy,  Brittany, 
Angoumois,  Pingord,  Lemoune,  and  Auvergne ; 
"The  three  last  provinces  are  full  of  large  forests  of 
chesnut  trees,  and  in  them  abound  so  much  of  that 
kind  of  fruit,  that  the  common  people  partake  of  that 
peculiar  food  all  the  year  round,  and  make  use  of  no 
other  drink  but  water  :  so  that  they  can  afford  to  sell 
their  labour  very  cheaply,  and,  consequently,  work 
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for  exceedingly  low  wages,  excepting  a  few  of  the 
managers,  or  foremen,  who  earn  a  small  salary  by 
the  week."  "  This  is  so  true,"  says  De  Foe,  '*  that 
considerable  parcels  of  paper  were  imported  lately  into 
England  from  thence,  although  the  duties  paid  here 
exceed  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost."  To 
the  objection  made — that  a  Frenchman,  living  on  an 
onion  and  a  draught  of  water,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
a  piece  of  bread,  never  could  do  such  a  day's  work, 
and  that  so  well,  as  an  Englishman,  who  had  his  beef 
and  pudding,  our  author  replies,  '^  I  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  paper  manufacture^  and  I 
find,  that  five  persons  are  employed  in  every  vat,  and 
that  as  many  hands  are  necessary  in  England,  and 
that  more  cannot  be  employed  in  France.  I  am 
taught,  too,  by  our  own  manufactures,  that  they  do 
not  dispatch  here  above  eight  reams  of  paper  in  a  day, 
at  a  single  vat,  and  that  in  France  they  dispatch  nine ; 
and  yet,  I  believe,  there  is  no  man  so  hardy  as  to 
afiirm,  that  either  ours,  or,  indeed,  any  paper  in  the 
world,  exceeds  that  manufactured  in  France."  He 
accounts  for  this,  on  the  principle,  that  there  is  a 
sleight  of  hand  in  almost  every  manufacture,  which 
is  much  more  effective  than  mere  strength.  Before 
the  revolution,  there  was  hardly  any  other  paper 
made  in  England  than  brown ;  but  during  the  war, 
the  duties  laid  on  foreign  paper  gave  such  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  paper-makers,  that  most  of  them 
began  to  make  white  paper ^  fit  for  writing  and  print- 
ing :  and  they  have  brought  it,  by  degrees,  to  so  great 

z2 
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a  perfection,  both  for  quantity  and  goodness,  that 
they  make  now  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and,  since  the  duties  have  been 
lessened  on  the  home  manufacture,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  this  manufacture  will  so  improve,  that  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  export  to  those  very  countries,  especially  as 
machinery  performs  the  operations  of  manual  labour. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  there  is  no  mention  of  importing  rngis  ftom 
abroad  ;  and  even  in  onr  own  country,  it  is  stated,  that  the  main  ingredients, 
(rag»)  *  were  formerly  cast  away  and  thrown  to  the  dunghill,  which  are  now 
gathered  with  great  care,  by  poor  people,  who  get  an  honest  livelihood  by  them, 
and  who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  beg  their  bread.  lu  this  reign,  4(K),(RH) 
reams  of  paper,  per  annum,  were  made  by  the  120  vats,  within  sixty  mih*^  of 
the  metropolis.  The  first  paper-maker  in  England,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
John  Tate,  who  had  a  mill  at  Hereford,— his  device  for  paper-marks,  was  a  star 
with  five  x>oint8  within  a  double  circle.  The  first  book  printed  on  paper  manu- 
factured in  England,  was  a  Latin  treatise,  entitled  Bartholomus  de  Proprecfali- 
bus  Rerum :  the  paper  for  which,  was  manufactured  by  John  Tate  the  younger, 
and  had  the  mark  of  a  wheel.  The  names  that  many  of  the  forts  are  distin- 
guished by  at  the  present  day,  are  merely  the  device:*  which  former  makers  used 
to  adopt  on  their  respective  sorts :  thus,  post  paper  is  derived  from  the  devise  of  a 
postman  with  his  horn,  in  the  water-mark  of  the  sheet ;  put  paper  is  so  called, 
from  the  water-mark  of  a  pot  in  the  sheet;  and  foolscap^  as  its  name  denotes, 
was  the  cap  and  bells  in  the  water-mark.  The  most  ancient  mode  of  writing 
was  on  cylinders,  on  bricks,  and  on  tables  of  stone ;  afterwards,  on  various  ma« 
terials,  on  ivory  and  on  similar  articles.  In  the  Book  of  Job,  mention  is  made 
of  the  custom  of  writing  on  stone  and  sheets  of  lead.  Thu  Gauls,  at  the  time  of 
Caesar,  wrote  on  tables.  These  early  inventions  led  to  the  discovery  of  tables  of 
wood ;  and  as  cedar  is  the  least  corruptible,  they  chose  this  wood  for  the  more 
important  writing :  hence  the  celebrated  expression,—^*  that  it  is  worthy  to  be 
written  on  cedar.'*  The  Greeks  and  Tuscans  were  the  first  who  used  wax  to 
write  on  ;  they  formed  letters  with  an  iron  bodkin.  The  Bomans  substituted 
bone ;  they  also  employed  reeds,  cut  in  the  form  of  pens.  Nauds  oVserves* 
•«  when  he  wan  in  Italy,  in  1642,  he  saw  some  of  the  wooden  tablets,  called 

*  Of  the  linen  ragf ,  of  which  paper  is  made,  about  three-fifths  of  that  pow 
nied  in  Enfl^d  is  imported  from  abroad,  chiefly  from  Italy,  Germany^  Hun- 
gary, and  Sicily,— the  importation  of  rags  being  prohibited  in  Francs,  Holland, 
Belgiom,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
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pttgiHares,  and  others  composed  of  the  barks  of  trees,  which  the  ancienti)  used  in 
lieu  of  paper,  which,  he  observed,  was  not  then  in  use— for  paper  is  composed  of 
linen,  and  linen  was  not  then  known  to  be  commonly  used.  Hemp,"  he  adds, 
'^  was  known,  but  not  nsed."  Babrlais,  who  wrote  about  1540,  mentioned  it 
as  a  new  kerb  which  had  been  in  use  only  about  a  century ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VII.,  1470,  linen  made  of  hemp  was  so  scarce,  that  it  is  said, 
none  but  the  queen  was  in  possession  of  two  shifts  t  In  pn^press  of  time,  the 
art  of  writing  consisted  in  painting  with  different  kinds  of  ink.  The  ihin  inner 
bark  of  certain  trees  and  plants,  was  next  used,  and  even  the  skin  of  animals. 
The  first  place,  it  is  said,  where  they  began  to  prepare  these  skins,  was  Pergamos, 
in  Asia.  The  Egyptians  employed  the  bark  of  a  plant  or  reed,  called  papyru$. 
It  is  this  plant  which  has  given  the  name  to  our  paper,  although  it  is  made  of 
linen  rags.  The  Chinese  make  their  paper  of  silk.  Worro  says,  that  palm 
leaves  or  mallow  leaves,  were  first  used  for  writing  on— whence  the  word  began 
and  continued  to  signify,  the  leaf  of  a  book.  There  is  a  small  fragment  of 
writing  on  bark,  near  one  thousand  years  old,  in  the  Cottoncau  library.  The 
art  of  making  paper  of  cotton,  was  discovered  in  the  eleventh  century :  the  inven* 
tion  of  making  it  of  linen  rags  could  not  be  much  later. 

The  use  of  linen,  as  a  substance  to  write  on,  is 
allowed  to  have  been  long  practiced,  prior  to  the 
invention  qI  papyrus:  but  the -writing  was  rather 
painted  than  written,  and  the  inks  of  antiquity  were 
similar  to  paint;  resembling  the  ink  still  used  in  the 
east  called  Indian  ink.  That  such  writings  were  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  we  are  aware  of  from  the  written  or 
painted  bandages  which  are  found  in  the  temple  of 
Monata,  on  the  mummies :  it  is  also  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  pictorial  epistles  of  the  Mexicans  were 
painted  on  a  cotton  tissue.  The  use  of  linen  was  cer- 
tainly known  to  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Moses  ;  but 
at  that  time,  and  many  centuries  later,  the  linen  was 

t  Tbeve  U  no  doubt  bvt  linen  was  early  l^iown  to  the  Egyptians,  in  the  time 
of  MosESy  because  flax  was  one  of  the  articles  destroyed  by  the  plague ;  and  the 
Jews  abo  had  known  its  value,  it  being  mentioned  in  the  Psalms  as  the  raiment 
of  priBoeiy  and  ia  Isaiah  and  the  Revelatioas,  as  the  dothing  of  the  angels. 
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covered  with  paint,  or  some  kind  of  size,  on  which 
the  writing  was  painted ;  and  more  generally  of  a 
kind  of  parchment  made  of  the  skins  of  animals.  The 
writing  tables  used  in  the  time  of  Homer,  were,  most 
probably,  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Zacharius, 
when  he  wrote  the  name  of  his  son,  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  they  were  not  wholly  disused  in  Europe  until  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  are  still  employed  in  north 
Africa,  western  Asia,  and  Greece.  The  leaves  of 
these  tablet  books,  whether  of  wood,  metal,  or  ivory, 
were  connected  together  by  rings  on  the  back,  through 
which  a  rod  was  passed,  that  served  as  a  handle  to 
carry  them  by.  Pliny  mentions*  that  leaden  sheets, 
or  plates,  were  used  for  important  public  documents. 
Dr.  BucHANNAN  statcs,  that  the  CabulJews  have  the 
law  written  on  a  roll  of  leather,  made  of  goats*  skins, 
not  on  vellum.  The  Jews,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
write  their  scriptures  on  parchment,  of  which  the 
rolls  of  the  law  used  in  their  synagogues  are  still  com- 
posed. It  is  said,  the  moderns  would  have  derived 
no  advantage  in  the  art  of  printing,  if  the  invention 
of  making  paper  out  of  old  and  tattered  linen  gar- 
ments had  not  been  discovered.  At  what  time  paper 
was  first  made,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  employed  amongst  us  about  500  years 
ago ;  and  for  a  long  period  after  its  invention,  this 
country  obtained  its  supply  from  abroad.  As  the 
war  with  France  occasioned  very  high  duties  to  be 
laid  on  foreign  productions,  some  French  protestant 
refugees  settled  in  England,  and  introduced  the  manu- 
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facture  of  white  writing-paper,  as  we  have  before 
noted.  This  manufacture  soon  arrived  at  great  per- 
fection, insomuch  that  300,000  reams  of  paper  were 
made  in  England  in  1721.  At  the  present  day,  it  is 
computed,  that  the  value  of  the  paper  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  about  £1,300,000.  There  are 
about  700  paper  mills  in  England,  and  80  in  Scot- 
land, which  employ  about  27,000  persons  in  the  direct 
manufacture,  besides  those  employed  in  erecting  the 
mill-work  and  other  machinery.  In  this,  as  in  almost 
every  case,  the  early  specimens  were  produced  by  a 
greater  share  of  manual  labour  than  is  employed  at 
present.  The  inventions  of  modern  times,  have 
enabled  us  to  substitute  machinery  in  almost  every 
branch  of  manufacture,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  do 
more  worky  and  cheaper ^  than  even  the  chesnut-eaiers 
of  France ;  and  also,  society  in  general  is  supplied 
with  better  productions,  and  in  larger  quantities,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  it  could  have  been  by  any  foreign 
productions,  or,  even  in  earlier  days,  when  labour 
was  of  much  less  value. 

The  g^reat  advantages  of  machine-made  paper,  is  the  large  size  which  can  be 
given  to  the  sheets.  A  sheet  of  paper,  for  a  double  number  of  The  Times  news- 
paper, if  made  by  hand,  would  require  a  mould  of  such  unwieldy  dimensions, 
that  it  would  be,  in  every  respect  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  work.  Paper 
hangings  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price,  by  being  made  in  one  piece,  twelve 
yards  long,  whereas  small  sheets  had  formerly  to  be  patched  together  under  the 
old  system :  the  old  plans  are  the  modes  still  adopted  in  some  parts  of  the  con* 
tinent.  The  rags  are  still  reduced  to  a  pulp,  in  the  original  way  of  stamping, 
or  beating:  they  have  mortars  cut  in  solid  oak,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
large  hammers,  with  teeth  to  cut  the  rags  in  small  pieces ;  this  rude  methi>d  is 
nearly  exploded  in  this  country.  M.  Dickenson's  improved  arrangement  of  a 
cylinder  covered  with  wire-cloth,  is  made  to  revolve  over,  and  just  in  contact 
with,  the  prepared  pulp,  whereby  the  largest  sheets  of  paper  can  be  made.    In 
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China,  paper  is  made  of  the  rind  or  inner  bark  of  th«  mulberry,  Ihe  elm,  the 
bamboo,  and  the  cotton  and  other  trees.  Papier  has  been  made  of  asbestos^  a 
very  remarkable  mineral,  which  may  be  exposed  to  a  great  heat  and  intense 
flame,  without  being  burnt.  It  is  a  greenish  grey  fibrous  stone,  found  in  large 
quantities  in  Corsica.  Professor  Bruckman,  of  Brunswick,  wrote  a  treatis«e  on 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  agbettos^  and  printed  four  copies  of  the  work  on 
paper  of  that  kind.  However,  by  the  powerful  help  of  machinery,  paper  can  now 
be  made  of  almost  every  vegetable  substance,  particularly  annual  vegetables,  os 
well  as  the  barks  and  rinds  of  trees,  cheaper,  and  more  perfect,  than  any  process 
requiring  manual  labour,  however  cheap,  either  in  France,  India,  or  China. 
The  materials  which  were  used  for  writing  on  in  the  early  ages,  and,  indeed* 
down  to  the  invention  of  paper,  were  palm  leaves,  the  inner  bark  of  the  papyrus^ 
waxed  tablets  traced  wilh  a  style,  skins,  lead,  cloth,  silk,  Ac.  The  ancients 
were  not  accustomed,  at  first,  to  arrange  their  leaves  into  the  form  of  a  squaR' 
book,  but  when  they  had  more  to  write  than  would  fill  one  skin  or  leaf,  they 
sewed  several  together,  and  wound  them  on  a  centre-stick.  Many  specimens 
of  this  kind  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculeum  ;  they  were  burnt  to  a  cinder, 
and  looked  much  like  petrified  wood ;  some  of  them  were  capable  of  being  sepa- 
rated sufficiently  to  examine  their  texture— and  were  found  to  consist  of  small 
sheets  or  pieces,  about  the  size  of  the  hand,  and  pasted  or  glued  together,  edge 
to  edge,  so  as  to  form  one  long  sheet. 

By  the  late  invention  of  Don  kin  and  Co.,  the  engineers,  for  which  they  had 
a  patent,  it  is  shown  that  the  expense  of  making  paper  by  hand  is  16s.  per  cwt , 
whereas  by  their  machine  it  is  only  ds.  9d.,  so  that  upon  430,000  cwts.,  the 
quantity  annually  made  in  England,  as  founded  upon  the  fact  that  one  vat  can 
make  480  cwt.  of  paper,  and  that  there  were  900  vats  in  the  kingdom,  the  annual 
saving  by  this  machine  would  be  jf  345,600.  In  their  second  statement  laid 
before  the  public  In  1807i  the  patentees  observe  that  their  recently  improved 
machine,  firom  its  great  simplicity,  may  be  erected  at  a  considerably  reduced 
expense ;  and  instead  of  five  men,  as  formerly,  employed  upon  one  machine, 
three  are  now  fully  sufficient.  In  1813,  the  machine  was  capable  of  doing  the 
work  of  six  vats  in  twelve  hours ;  it  is  now  capable  of  doing  double  that  quantity 
at  one  fourth  the  expense.  After  enumerating  the  process,  he  concludes  with 
the  observation,  that  the  utility  of  their  machine  cannot  be  placed  in  a  stronger 
point  of  view  than  the  fact  of  there  being  280  of  them  at  work  now  in  the 
kingdom ;  making  collectively  1600  miles  of  paper  of  from  four  to  five  feet  broad 
every  day  !  That  they  have  lowered  the  price  of  paper  50  per  cent,  and  that 
they  have  increased  the  revenue  directly  and  indirectly  by  a  sum  of  ^^400,000 
per  annum. 
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MANUFACTURES  CONTINUED. 


Straw  platting-^Itfl  principal  locality— Donstable  plat— Bleaching^  Tuscan 
plat— Jewellery — Itfl  extensive  use'— Its  va]ae«->The  linen  maQufactnrfr-^ 
Quantity  exported-^Machinery^Lace  mannfactnre— Bobbin-net  machine — 
Stocking  frame. 

The  ingenious  manufacture  of  straw  flatting,  at 
the  present  time,  employs  upwards  of  200,000  females. 
The  precise  period  when  the  Dunstable  bonnets  made 
of  straw  plat,  that  is,  of  entire  wheat  straws,  platted 
in  long  narrow  slips,  and  afterwards  sewn  together, 
was  invented,  is  unknown,  though  it  may,  probably, 
be  a  century  aud  a  half  since.  Gay,  in  his  Shepherd's 
Week,  said  to  have  been  written  about  1720,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  valuables  bequeathed  by  a  dying 
shepherdess,  says, — 

^^  My  new  straw  hat,  so  trimly  lined  with  green." 

The  weight  and  clumsy  appearance  of  these  bonnets, 

which  confined  the  work  generally  to  the  small  straws, 

probably  first  suggested  the  idea  of  dividing  the  straw  : 

the  first  attempts  to  divide  which,   were  by  means  of 

knives, — but  this  was  a  work  that  occupied  much 

time.    About  thirty  years  ago,  a  mode  was  introduced 

by  dividing  the  entire  straw  into  equal  parts,   by 

means  of  little  instruments  called  ^'  machines,"  and 

then  platting  the  divided  parts.     The  inventor  was 

rewarded  by  realizing  a  fortune  of  £20,000 ;  and  from 
No.  7.  A  A 
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that  time  may  be  dated  the  use  of  the  plat  made  from 
divided  straws.  The  straw-platting  districts  are  Bed- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Essex. 
In  many  other  counties,  it  is  partially  followed — the 
material  generally  used  being  ripe  wheaten  straw  : 
but  the  straws  of  rye  and  other  grains  have  been  used, 
and,  within  the  last  ten  years,  large  quantities  of 
Italian  straw,  said  to  be  both  of  corn  and  grass,  have 
been  imported  and  worked  up  into  what  are  called 
Tuscan  plat.  Experiments  on  the  different  kinds  of 
straws,  and  on  the  precise  times  when  they  should 
be  cut,  whether  before  or  after  the  corn  or  grass  is 
ripe,  might  lead  to  some  discoveries  which  would  add 
to  the  profit  of  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  to  the 
durability  and  beauty  of  the  bonnets.  Straw -platting 
is  of  importance  to  farmers  in  these  times,  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  from  the  increased  value  of 
the  straw — two-pence  per  pound  being  given  for  it  in 
the  rough,  that  is,  without  the  heads  of  corn,  in  the 
straw-platting  districts ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears  an 
article  claiming  the  particular  attention  of  cottage 
allotment  occupiers.*  It  is  said,  that  in  Russia  and 
Poland,  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax,  as  well  as 
its  preparation,  is  for  the  most  part  performed  by 
cottagers  on  small  pieces  of  land  in  their  occupation  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  if  our  cottagers  would  culti- 
vate their  small  allotments  for  the  growth  of  straw, 

»  This  manufactare  in  at  ooce  healthful  and  domestic,  particularly  as  it 
accustoms  female  children  in  our  agricultural  districts  to  habits  of  valuable 
industry,  without  the  interpodtioD  of  that  hurtful  degree  of  bodily  labour. 
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their  children  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
its  manufacture,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  any  article, 
except,  perhaps,  potatoes.  The  bleaching  is  a  deli- 
cate process,  although  it  is  only  the  superior  sorts 
that  undergo  this  operation  :  the  plat  is  then  sewed 
by  bonnet  sewers,  who  make  and  form  the  bonnets 
and  hats,  which  are  then  blocked,  (an  operation  very 
laborious,  and  giving  rise  to  diseases  in  the  chest, 
very  often  ending  fatally, — cannot  this  be  remedied 
by  a  machine?)  the  bonnets  then  are  pressed,  and 
after  being  covered,  lined,  and  ticketed,  are  ready 
for  sale.  The  best  bonnet  market  is  at  St.  Albans ; 
but  there  are  others  at  Luton,  Dunstable,  and  Brain- 
tree.  These  markets  are  held  only  in  the  morning, 
from  about  eight  to  ten  o'clock.  The  manufacture  of 
straw  plat  and  straw  bonnets,  in  Italy,  is  a  considera- 
ble employment ;  in  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  contain* 
ing  a  population  of  1,200,000,  and  in  an  area  of 
8,500  square  miles,  the  platting  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Sienna,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vale  of 
the  Amo,  where  the  best  plats  are  made  for  straw 
hats.  In  AdduorCs  Travels,  he  compares  the  beauti- 
ful and  green  mountains  of  the  papal  dominions  with 
the  wild  and  naked  rocks  and  hills  of  the  Siennese, 
and  he  thus  emphatically  expresses  himself — ^^That 
the  grand  duke  had  the  bones  of  Italy,  and  yet  on 
these  hills  grow  the  straw  of  the  Leghorn  bonnets, 
which  straw  is  grown  in  districts  mountainous  and 

barren."     It  is  here  produced  from  a  kind  of  wheat, 

aa2 
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said  to  be  like  Cape  wheat,  of  which  the  grain  is  very 
small.  The  straw,  though  slender,  has  much  tough- 
ness, the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  being  perfectly 
hollow.  Several  mercantile  houses  in  Florence  and 
Leghorn  buy  their  hats  on  the  spot  where  they  are 
worked  ;  one  of  these  houses  annually  exports  to  the 
amount  of  400,000  florins  (£3,500).  About  the  year 
1822  an  attempt  was  made  to  manufacture  bonnets  of 
Tuscan  straw  in  England  ;  a  manufacturer  imported 
a  considerable  quantity  of  prepared  straw  from  Leg- 
horn, with  this  view,  but  not  succeeding  to  his  wish, 
placed  the  material  in  the  hands  of  M.  Parry,  who 
wisely  began  by  acquiring  the  art  of  platting  accord- 
ing to  the  Leghorn  method ;  he  then  taught  it  to 
other  persons  with  such  success,  that  he  had  about 
seventy  women  constantly  employed  :  for  his  spirited 
and  successful  exertions,  the  society  of  arts,  in 
London,  in  1822,  conferred  on  him  the  large  silver 
medal,  on  condition  of  his  disclosing  to  the  society 
the  particulars  of  his  mode  of  platting,  according  to 
the  Italian  method. 

The  JEWELLERY,  GOLD,  aud  SILVER-PLATE  manu- 
factory, and  in  connection,  the  gold  and  silver-leaf 
manufacture,  appears  to  be  performed  solely  by 
manual  labour,  an  ounce  of  gold  being  capable  of 
being  beaten,  between  sheets  of  vellum,  so  as  to  cover 
an  extent  of  24,000  square  inches.  The  extraordinary 
malleable  properties  of  gold  appear  to  have  been 
known  from  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  for,  among  the 
remains  of  Egyptian  art  which  are  handed  down  to 
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the  present  day,  many  specimens  of  articles  covered 
with  gold-leaf  are  found .  One  reason  that  may  be 
assigned  for  the  general  use  of  this  metal  is,  its 
power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  of  acids.  The  jewellery  manufactured  in 
England  is,  by  many,  supposed  to  be  inferior  to 
that  manufactured  in  France  ;  but  the  quantity 
annually  made  here  exceeds  the  quantity  manufac- 
tured there  very  considerably,  although  in  the  making 
of  several  light  articles,  we  are  certaiuly  surpassed 
by  that  nation.  The  annual  value  of  manufactured 
jewellery  was  calculated  in  1811,  at  £2,000,000, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  plate  at  £500,000.  The 
consumption  of  plated  articles  has  increased  consi- 
derably since  that  time,  and  has  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  population,  and  with  the  luxury,  comfort, 
and  riches  of  the  country,  which  may  be  readily 
perceived  by  a  single  glance  into  society.  That  the 
manufacture  of  jewellery  has  increased  may  also  be 
seen  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  exports  of  plate, 
which,  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  raw  material, 
cannot  be  estimated  under  £3,400,000  :  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  paid  in  wages  ;  working  jewellers 
earning  higher  wages  than  any  other  mechanics. 

The  LINEN  is  an  impoi|ant  manufactory,  though 
not  so  considerable  as  formerly,  since  the  rise  of  the 
cotton  trade.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
foster  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  notions  which 
were  formerly  entertained  upon  the  plainest  matters 
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of  public  economy.  In  1698,  when  Parliament 
addressed  William  III.,  and  represented  that  the 
progress  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland  was 
such  as  to  prejudice  that  of  this  country,  and  that  it 
would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  the  former  were 
discouraged,  and  the  linen  established  in  its  stead, 
the  king  replied  ' '  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  dis- 
courage the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and 
encourage  the  linen  manufacture,  and  promote  the 
trade  of  England."  Fortunately,  these  erroneous 
principles  are  abandoned,  and  this  manufacture  has 
become  very  productive  and  valuable  in  both  parts  of 
the  empire.  Its  amount  in  1811  was  estimated  at 
£10,000,000,  the  raw  material  being  deducted;  and 
in  1830  no  less  than  57,698,372  yards  of  woollen 
were  exported,  principally  to  the  United  States,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Spain ;  and,  if  to  this  number  we 
add  the  quantity  used  by  our  own  population,  we 
may  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  value  of  this  branch 
of  industry  to  those  employed,  such  as  flax  dressers, 
spinners,  bleachers,  weavers,  calenders,  and  others 
connected  with  it,  whose  number  is  estimated  at 
311,000.  The  introduction  of  ingenious  machinery, 
in  almost  every  branch  of  the  cotton  manufactory, 
naturally  led  to  similar  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  like  advantages  in  the  production  of 
other  textile  fabrics.  The  mechanical  difiiculties 
attending  the  spinning  of  flax  by  machinery  were 
not,  however,  successfully  met  by  the  contrivances 
invented.     In  noticing  the  perfection  of  the  weaving 
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process,  to  insure  a  regular  minute  fabric,  a  small 
kind  of  microscope  was  used  for  examining  every 
piece  of  cloth ;  the  wholesale  dealers,  as  well  as  the 
manufacturers,  made  use  of  this  instrument^  which 
they  seem  to  have  desired  to  keep  secret. 

Saint  FoN  o,  in  his  traTels,  notices  an  extraordinary  loom  for  wearing  very 
large  bed-nheets  in  one  pieoe;  and  of  table-linen,  Macpberaon  calculates 
17^5,075  yards  were  made  and  stamped  in  Scotland  in  1785*  and  24,500,000 
yards  in  1800.  This  is  ezclosive  of  that  used  in  private  families  for  domestic 
purposes,  which  together  amoont  to  several  millions  of  yards  annually.  Not 
many  years  before,  Lord  Sufpield  published  his  work  on  Irish  manufactures, 
linen  yam  was  sent  from  the  British  dominions  to  be  woven  in  Holland,  and  it 
was  common,  he  states,  to  send  the  cloth  to  be  bleached  there ;  at  that  time 
the  higher  classes  wore  Dutch  hoUand  for  shirts  ;  though  this  is  nearly  at  an 
end,  yet  the  value  of  foreign  linens,  exclusive  of  Irish,  imported  into  England, 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  foreign  manufacture.  An  important  manufactory  of 
cambric  being  established  at  Winchelsea,  in  Sussex,  in  1763,  it  appears  that  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  first  instance  were  chiefly  French,  but  that  English 
children  were  taken  as  apprentices.  Great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  pro- 
curing good  hands,  and  still  more  in  raising  flax  of  sufficiently  fine  quality. 
Before  the  French  cambrics  were  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament,  the  quantity 
of  Uiem  consumed  in  England  was  almost  incredible.  ^^  It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  our  ladies  will  not  be  less  fond  of  this  Winchelsea  linen,"  says  the 
Annual  Regisier,  ^  merely  because  it  happens  to  be  manufactured  in  England, 
and  equals  the  French  cambrics  in  quality."  Macpherson  states,  that  three 
hundred  {neces  were  sold  at  Oarraway's  coffee-house,  by  public  auction,  on 
Jan.  7i  1765,  at  an  average  of  13s.  fid.  per  yard,  under  an  idea  of  their  being 
imported  from  France,  which  were  actually  manufactured  at  Winchelsea. 

YouNQ  mentions  that  a  considerable  lace  manufac- 
tory at  Bedford  employed  five  hundred  women  and 
girls ;  the  lace  of  which  was  of  various  sorts,  up  to 
the  price  of  25s.  per  yard ;  the  women  earned  from 
8d.  to  I2d.  per  day.  Thread  and  silk  lace,  being  so 
dear,  and  always  worked  by  hand,  the  use  of  which 
was  always  confined  to  the  wealthy,  until  by  mere 
accident  an  invention  called  bobbin-net  lace  brought 
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the  value  within  the  compass  of  a  larger  class  of  the 
community.  The  invention  of  the  stocking-^rame 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  frame  was 
invented,  and  it  was  discovered  that,  by  applying  it 
to  another  machine  as  an  appendage,  which  was 
called  a  tickler  machine,  the  stocking  loops  could  be 
removed  in  certain  and  various  directions,  so  that  the 
work  assumed  somewhat  the  appearance  of  lace. 
The  net  thus  produced  was,  however,  deficient  in  this 
essential  point — that  when  unstiffened,  it  no  longer 
retained  the  superior  appearance.  Notwithstanding 
this  defect,  upwards  of  20,000  persons  were  at  one 
time  employed  in  making  this  net,  and  in  ornament- 
ing it  with  embroidery.  This  partial  success  appears 
to  have  acted  as  a  stimulus,  for  in  1770  many  attempts 
were  made  to  contrive  machinery  that  should  more 
closely  imitate  the  lace  made  by  hand,  by  twisting 
and  traversing  the  thread  around  each  other ;  a 
machine  was  at  this  time  brought  from  Switzerland, 
and  various  attempts  were  made  to  improve  it  so  as 
to  produce  a  sort  of  plat ;  although  some  of  these 
contrivances  of  revolving  wheels,  and  hundreds  of 
other  plans,  produced  a  kind  of  net,  yet  the  slowness 
of  the  operation,  and  the  still  greater  want  of  accu- 
racy in  the  working,  prevented  the  adoption  of  any 
one  of  these  inventions.  An  accident  again  proved 
a  powerful  auxiliary  :  a  workman,  of  Nottingham, 
employed  in  making  machinery  for  producing  fishing 
nets,  seized  upon  a  hint  furnished  by  a  child  at  play, 
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and  discovered  by  that  means  a  mode  of  forming  the 
bobbin  and  carriage  now  used  in  the  bobbin-net 
machine.  The  invention  was  first  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fishing-nets,  and  many  abortive  attempts 
were  made  before  the  principle  thus  discovered  could 
be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  bobbin  lace,  and  it 
was  not  till  1809  that  the  first  successful  machine  for 
this  purpose  was  perfected.  It  generally  happens 
that  machines,  when  newly  contrived,  have  been 
complex  in  their  arrangement,  and  that  their  im- 
provements have  been  in  the  simplification  of  tlieir 
principles. 

This  fint  Tnachinft  was  extremely  complicated,  and  for  this  reason,  slow  in  its 
operation.  It  had  twenty-foor  motions  in  order  to  twist  the  mesh,  and  four 
other  motions  were  required  to  secnre  the  twist  from  nnraveUing.  The  right 
was  secured  bj  patent,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  they  had  so  far 
■implififld  its  motions,  that  thirteen  instead  of  twentj-fonr  motions  were  required, 
and  only  two  instead  of  four  necessary  to  secure  the  twist ;  since  the  invention 
has  become  public,  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
constmctioQ,  that  only  six  motions  are  required  for  the  production  of  the  mesh, 
by  this  means  the  speed  of  the  machine  has  been  increased  four-iold,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  working,  it  has  been  found  prac- 
tieaUa  to  propel  it  by  means  of  steam  or  water  power.  The  net  produced 
in  the  original  machine  was  limited  in  width  to  one  yard  and  a  half,  but  many 
frames  are  now  in  use  which  make  nets  four  yards  wide.  It  has  also  been 
found  practicable  to  work  various  ornaments  into  the  net  in  slips  and  widths, 
which  was  impossible  in  the  original  machine.  It  is  said  the  possessors  of  the 
patent  were  amply  remunerated,  though,  since  it  has  become  public,  their  fabric 
whidi  used  to  be  sold  for  fite  guineas,  has  been  reduced  to  half.a-crown  per  piece. 
Tht  popolatioii  of  Nottingham,  Lenton,  Briston,  and  the  neighbouring  townst 
in  1811,  amoonted  to  47,000  inhabitante;  at  the  last  census,  in  1831,  it  was 
rater  above  80,000.  It  is  computed  that  the  number  of  persons,  including 
ehfldren,  employed  in  spinning  and  doubling  the  yam  used  in  the  manufacture 
IS  13,000 ;  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  power  net  making  3,000 ;  in  hand 
machine  making,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  men,  5,000;  in  winding,  which 
li  dona  bj  diildren  at  their  homes,  4,000 ;  in  mending,  done  by  women  and 
at  heme,  6,000— total  81,000.  It  is  further  computed  that  100,000 
Ifo.  7.  B  B 
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women  and  children  obtain  a  living,  or  at  least  aisist  towards  their  maintenance, 
bj  embroidering  bobbin-net  lace.  This  is  the  principal  employment  in  almost 
ererj  village  for  a  considerable  distance  round  Nottingham,  and  it  is  also  followed 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  oonnties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Norfolk,  as  well  as  in 
Glasgow,  in  London,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  the  linen  yam,  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  cotton  now  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
2,400,000  lbs.  weight,  the  value  of  which,  including 
the  labour,  with  a  small  quantity  of  silk,  is  no  less  than 
30,771,000  square  yards  of  the  value  of  £1,850,650. 
About  three-fourths  of  this  quantity  is  annually  ex- 
ported, and  chiefly  in  the  plain  state,  the  principal 
part  to  America,  a  large  quantity  to  the  north  of 
Europe,  where,  it  is  said,  the  greatest  part  is  smug- 
gled across  the  frontier  into  France.  The  fixed  capital 
embarked  in  this  branch  of  industry  is  computed  at 
very  little  less  than  £2,000,000,  including  the  present 
value  of  5,000  machines  of  various  sizes  now  at  work, 
even  calculating  what  cost  the  original  proprietors 
£2,000,000  it  cannot  be  now  valued  at  more  than 
£200,000  ;  as  an  example,  eight  machines  which  cost 
£5,000  in  1825,  were  sold  in  1833  for  £300.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  the  French  have  produced  ten 
millions  of  yards  annually,  by  some  machine  set  up 
at  Calais ;  but  to  keep  this  at  work,  the  owners  have 
been  obliged  to  smuggle  yarn  for  their  use  from 
England,  the  French  spinner  being  unable  to  produce 
fine  yarn  strong  enough  to  bear  the  action  of  the 
machines,  or  sufficiently  regular  in  its  size  to  make 
good  net ;  the  importation  of  these  fine  yams  into 
France   has  been   only    recently    legalised    by    an 
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ordinance  dated  4th  June,  1834,  upon  payment  of 
a  duty  of  seven  francs  per  kilogramme,  or  about 
28.  lOd.  per  lb. 

JoHH  Thomas  Bbltrin,  in  his  eridenoe  before  a  committee  of  the  Home  of 
Lords,  states  that  abont  the  year  181 1-18,  there  was  a  snpension  of  mannfacturiiig 
profits,  arising  from  disputes  between  the  labourers  and  their  masters ;  at  ona 
time  their  disagreements  proceeded  to  snch  a  height,  and  to  snch  tomultnoni 
oondnct  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  that  vast  nombers  were  thrown  oat  cyf 
emplojrment,  and  whole  districts  became  extensifely  pauperised  by  a  mass  of 
artifioers  thrown  upon  the  poor-rates.     Several  parishes  declared  that  their 
expenditure  was  greater  than  their  income,  and  an  application  was  made  to  the 
county  magistrates  for  a  rate  upon  other  hundreds,  in  aid  of  the  parishes  so 
oppressed  with  poor;  the  magistrates  were  almost  inclined  to  enter  upon  the 
question,  but  some  parties  having  consulted  counsel,  stated  that  it  appeared  by 
law  their  beds  must  be  sold  from  under  them  before  such  a  rate,  in  aid,  could  be 
sanctioned.    This  necessity  threw  the  poor  themselves,  as  well  as  the  proprietors 
of  estates,  upon  consideration  of  other  resources  ;  a  sum  was  raised,  of  about 
4^8,000,  and  a  committee  appointed  in  different  parts  to  distribute.    The  com* 
Biittee  agreed  that  this  relief  should  be  employed  solely  in  manual  labour,  and 
the  firame  woric  knitters  were  employed  at  small  wages,  about  lOd.  per  day« 
a  fery  meagre  pittance  to  men  who  had  been  earning  before  from  ^1  to  JB2  a 
week.    The  consequence  was,  that  this  threw  the  artificers  upon  devising  the 
of  self-support,  and  what  was  the  result  ?    They  invented,  amongst  other 
I,  the  lace  machinery,  entirely  to  help  on  their  frame  knitting  ;  almost  as 
sooo  as  this  was  known,  the  population,  which  was  declared  to  be  so  abundant 
that  no  means  could  be  devised  to  meet  the  demand,  or  supply  the  necessary 
food«  roee  up  into  such  progressive  improvement,  that  the  supply  of  human 
labour  was  quite  unable  to  meet  the  demand  ;  even  sen'ants  in  gentlemen's 
famlUes  were  tempted  in  several  instances  to  withdraw  not  only  their  persons, 
but  the  capital  which  they  had  accumulated,  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  tlieir 
persons  and  property  to  the  advancement  of  these  manufactures.    In  a  word, 
lace  making  proceeded  at  such  an  incredible  rate,  that  single  families  of  artiiiceri 
were  emrning  at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas  per  week.    This  they  effected  by  father 
and  son  working  their  machines,  both  by  day  and  night ;  they  took  it  in  turns. 
So  valuable  was  the  machine  frabricated  by  the  ingenuity  of  these  working  men, 
that  soma  of  them  were  sold  for  more  than  jf  1,000  each ;  even  labourers,  for 
filling  th«  post  of  these  machines,  were  men  hired  at  the  rate  of  21s.  per  week. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  though  it  ranks  first  in 

importance,  has  risen  to  pre-eminence  of  later  date 

bb2 
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than  any  other  of  our  most  important  manufactures. 
Its  entire  value  in  1760  did  not  amount  to  £200,000, 
but  since  that  time,  by  the  aid  of  human  skill  and 
machinery,  it  has  not  only  extended  its  produce  over 
all  Europe  and  America,  but  we  have  been  enabled 
to  undersell  the  Asiatics  in  their  cheap  and  home 
market,  sending  a  larger  quantity  of  our  produce  to 
the  East  Indies  than  to  the  United  States.  In  1824, 
HusKiNsoN  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  manufactured  cotton  was 
£33,500,000 ;  in  1827,  it  was  £36,000,000  ;  in  1834, 
at  £52,513,416  ;  and  at  present  cannot  be  estimated 
under  £45,000,000,  deducting  £9,000,000  for  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  though  it  certainly  does  not 
amount  to  that  sum.*  The  capital  employed  was 
estimated  at  £65,000,000,  in  1827  ;  and  at  present 
exceeds  £75,000,000 ;  and,  it  is  believed,  the  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  engaged  and  dependant 
on  this  manufacture  was  only  259,962,  in  1843 ;  out 
of  them  nearly  one  half  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Such  are  the  results  of  the  combina- 
tion of  capital  with  the  wonderful  power  of  machinery, 
which  has  been  calculated  to  be  equal  in  the  cotton 
manufactory  alone  to  the  work  of  eighty  millions  of 
men !  I  That  the  labour  of  such  a  small  number  of 
children  should  be  made  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the 
population  of  China  is  astonishing ;  therefore,  how 
unreasonable  is  the  avaricious  craving  of  the  mer- 

*  In  1827,  the  cotton  wwA  imported  wm  141,038,743  ponnde  weight. 

Inl834,  do 308,935,667    do. 

Inl84t,  do 440,997,101    do. 
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cantile  interest,  to  force  the  working  classes  that  are 
employed  in  these  cotton  mills  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  injure  their  health,  as  well  as  the  moral  characters 
of  those  who  are  thus  cooped  up  under  the  influence 
of  close  confinement  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours. 
However,  as  we  proceed  to  examine  the  minuteness 
of  this  manufacture,  it  will  be  more  apparent.  At 
present,  the  amount  of  cotton  goods  exported  forms 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  kingdom. 

£ 
The  cotton  goods  exported  to  tlie  United  States  in  1827  were  . .     1,346,023 

Hoiierj    155,334 

Cotton  twiit     1,928 

1,503,285 

Inl843    1,153,186 

The  cotton  goods  exported  to  China  and  India  in  1827  were  . .     1,346,020 

Horierj    28,395 

Cotton  twist    131,383 

1,505,798 
In  1843    3,873,186 

Total  exports  of  mannfactnred  cotton     17,567,310 

Do.  cotton  twist    .  7>101,308 

Total    24.668,618 


Notwithstanding  the  prices  of  goods  have  declined  considerablj  since  1827, 
Inery  has  ixnpro?ed  in  a  greater  ratio.  The  cost  of  mannfactnre  in  1830, 
considerablj  less  than  in  1811,  and  the  result  has  been  so  favourable  to  all 
parties,  that  the  same  snm  will  bn  j  treble  the  quantity  of  cotton  now  that  it 
would  in  181 1 ,  and  yet  allow  a  better  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  seller.  The 
mannfactnre  of  cotton  has  been  carried  on  in  Hindostan  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Herodotus  mentions  that  there  are  wild  trees  in  India,  which  produce 
a  sort  of  wool  superior  to  that  of  sheep,  and  the  natives  dress  themselves  in  cloth 
made  from  it.  The  manufactory  obtained  no  footing  worth  mentioning  in 
Svopa  till  th«  last  eratury.    The  cotton  traeis  an  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of 
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the  Eajt  Indies,  growing  to  abont  three  feet  high ;  the  whole  plant  is  downj, 
and,  while  young,  sweet-scented ;  the  blossom  is  of  a  pale  jellow,  with  ^ve  red 
•pots  at  the  bottom,  and  its  seeds,  which  are  ripened  in  September,  are  enveloped 
in  fine  white  cotton.  The  cotton  which  is  produced  in  China,  and  of  which  the 
cloth  called  Nankeen  is  made,  is  said  to  be  tinged  with  red,  or  dyed,  in  its 
vegetable  state,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  canse  of  its  keeping  its  original  colour 
better  than  cloth  that  we  can  manufacture.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  in  England  was  assuming 
considerable  importance ;  no  fabric  consisting  entirely  of  cotton  wad  mad9  in  this 
country  before  the  accession  of  George  III.,  although  many  varieties  of  goods 
called  cotton  were  made  with  the  weft  of  that  material  and  the  warp  of  linen  ; 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  —this  branch  being 
on  a  limited  scale,  and  chiefly  carried  on  as  a  domestic  manufacture.  The 
demand  for  it  had  considerably  increased  towards  the  middle  of  the  laAt  century, 
though  the  average  importation  of  cotton  wool  did  not  exceed  two  million 
pounds  per  annum ;  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  yam  was  imported  by 
the  East  India  company.  In  working  up  cotton  yarn  an  active  weaver  could 
keep  in  continual  occupation  three  women  at  the  wheel  spinning  weft,  and  unless 
that  article  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  with  the  merchant  and  the  wholesale  manufacturer,  the  latter 
pressing  upon  the  weaver  for  the  completion  of  his  work,  compelled  him  to  be 
urgent  with  his  spinners.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  the  demand  for  this 
compound  fabric  had  so  much  increased,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced  by  the  weaver,  and  all  who  were  connected  felt  the  want  of  some  process 
for  accelerating  the  operation  of  the  spinners,  and  enabling  them  to  keep  pace 
with  the  loom.  The  weaver  was  often  obliged  to  risit  his  spinner,  walking  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  to  importune  them  for  a  supply  of  weft  to  keep  his 
loom  employed  during  the  day.  In  these  excursions  he  was  met  by  other 
weavers,  on  the  same  errand  as  himself,  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  treat  the 
females  with  presents,  in  order  to  quicken  their  diligence  at  the  wheel.  These 
were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Hargreave, 
and  Crompton. 

la  1733,  a  model  of  a  machine  was  constructed  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Wyatt,  by  which  it  is  asserted, 
^^the  firbt  cotton  thread  ever  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  human  fingers,"  was  spun  :  he  applied 
to  a  foreigner,  named  Paul,  who  obtained  a  patent 
for  this  machine  in  1738.  In  1741,  the  invention 
was  brought  into  practical  operation  in  a  warehouse 
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at  Birmingham  ;  the  machine  was  set  in  motion  by 
two  asses  walking  round  an  axis,  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
girls  were  employed  in  superintending  and  assisting 
its  operation ;  this  establishment  soon  failed.  Wyatt's 
apparatus  was  next  employed  in  a  factory  at  North- 
ampton»  but  this  concern  also  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  machinery  was,  in  fact,  ill  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  yarn  which  it  produced  was  inferior  to 
that  obtained  by  the  common  hand-wheel.  In  1758, 
Paul  obtained  another  patent  for  a  spinning  machine, 
which  invention  did  not  succeed  better  than  the  for- 
mer. The  cylindrical  cord  was  his  invention,  bat  it 
was  not  adapted  to  cotton,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of 
his  factory  it  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  carding 
sheep's  wool  for  hats.  In  1760,  it  was  again  employed 
in  the  carding  of  cotton,  and  ten  years  afterwards, 
Arkwright  introduced  such  improvements  in  its  con- 
struction as  rendered  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
cotton  manufactory.  In  1757,  the  spinners  could  not 
produce  sufficient  yarn  to  meet  the  demand  from  the 
weavers  and  manufacturers.  The  imports  of  raw 
cotton  amounted  to  £3,000,000,  and  in  1764  to 
4,000^000 ;  the  supply  of  cotton  thread  only  for  the 
weft  was  very  deficient.  The  warp  was  made  of  linen 
up  to  1760 ;  the  spinning  of  what  was  used  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  was  nearly  as  simple  as  that  of 
India,  though  the  loom  was  more  strongly  and  per- 
fectly constructed,  and  cord  for  combing  the  cotton 
had  been  adopted  from  the  woollen  manufSacture. 
The  process  of  spinning  and  weaving  was  generally 
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performed  in  the  same  cottage  ;  but,  as  was  said 
before,  the  weaver's  own  family  could  not  supply 
him  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  weft,  and  he  had 
much  pains  to  collect  it  from  neighbouring  spinners ; 
thus  his  time  was  wasted,  and  he  was  often  subjected 
to  high  demands  for  an  article  on  which,  as  the 
demand  exceeded  the  supply,  the  seller  could  put  his 
own  price. 

Arkwright  was  fhe  first  person  who  directed  his  attention  to  this  inoonvenient 
state  of  things,  for  although  the  invention  of  Wyatt  had  been  in  nse  and  patented 
some  years,  which  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  being  the  first  inveutor  of  the 
plan  of  spinning  by  rollers,  yet  it  appears  he  had  re*invented,  and  at  the  same 
time  confirmed  his  claim  to  originality,  which  he  mentioned  in  his  case  which  he 
drew  up  for  presentation  to  Parliament  in  1782,  at  a  time  when  his  patent  right 
was  subjected  to  constant  invasion ;  and  it  appears  incredible,  that  if  he  had 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  Wyatt's  patent,  he  should  have  thus 
drawn  public  attention  to  it,  since  he  must,  in  that  case,  have  known  that  the 
production  of  the  specification  would  at  once  have  deprived  him  of  every  ground 
upon  which  to  establish  his  own  right  as  au  inventor ;  nor  is  the  ignorance  of 
Arkwnght,  on  this  subject,  by  any  means  extraordinary,  considering  that  this 
machine  has  proved  a  failure,  not  being  able  to  produce  a  thread  equal  to  the 
common  wheel ;  although  he  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  he 
was  an  illiterate  man.  Dr.  Ubb  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  failure  of 
Wyatt's  invention,  by  his  want  of  firmness  for  the  difficult  task  of  overcoming 
the  prejudices  and  hardships  a  new  manufacturing  enterprise  would  introduce 
him  into;  being  a  man  of  good  education,  in  a  respectable  walk  of  life,  much 
esteemed  by  his  superiors,  and  therefore  favourably  placed— in  a  mechanical 
point  of  view— for  maturing  his  scheme ;  but  he  was  of  a  genUe  and  passive 
spirit,  and  it  required,  in  fact,  a  man  of  Napoleon  nerve  and  ambition  to  subdue 
the  refiractory  temper  of  the  working  people,  accustomed  to  irregular  parazysmf 
of  diligence,  and  to  urge  on  his  multifarious  and  intricate  constmeUoiis  in  the 
face  of  envy,  pre)udioe,  and  passion.  Such  was  Arkwright,  who  suffined  nothing 
to  torn  aside  hb  progress,  and  has  for  ever  affixed  his  name  to  a  great  era  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Bichard  Arkwright  was  bom  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 
in  17d3 ;  he  was  brought  up  as  a  barber,  and  followed  that  trade  in  the  town  of 
Bolton.  It  is  said  thai  he  gained  some  celebrity  by  his  skill  in  pieparing  and 
dying  hair,  and  that  he  travelled  about  the  country  buying  and  selling  it,  and 
possibly  the  iniSonnation  obtained  in  his  Jonmies  may  have  led  him  to  consider 
the  poisiUlity  of  mifiWwMphuuiig,  as  be  would,  doubtless,  have  ni 
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opportoniUei  of  obferring  the  inoonveoience  occadoned  by  the  wearen  Id  the 
dbtricte  in  which  he  resided.  It  is  commonlj  stated  thai  his  lint  effort  in 
macfaiiierj  was  an  attempt  to  discover  perpetaal  motion ;  bnt  Dr.UaB  betieves  he 
disguised  his  first  experiment  nnder  that  name,  a  supposition  not  very  improbable^ 
considering  the  violent  opposition  then  made  to  machinery.  However  this  may 
be,  he  completed  a  model  of  bis  spinning  machine  in  1767)  and  applied  to 
Athertoo,  a  medianic,  of  Warrington,  for  assistance,  who  deolined  taking  any 
share  in  what  appeared  so  hazardouii  an  enterprise,  bat  sent  two  workmen  to 
assist  Kay,  who  had  been  engaged  in  making  the  model.  The  machine  was 
soon  made,  and  set  up  privately  at  Preston. 

Arkwrighty  being  assisted  by  a  friend  named 
Smalley,  took  measures  for  the  construction  of  other 
machines  on  a  larger  scale  ;  but  apprehensions,  ex- 
cited by  the  recent  riots  against  Hargreave's  inven- 
tion, induced  them  to  abandon  their  native  county  ; 
Arkwright  and  Smalley,  therefore,  went  to  Notting- 
ham, whither  Hargreaves  also  migrated  about  the 
same  time.  Between  the  date  of  this  invention  and 
Wyatt's,  a  spinning  jenny  was  invented  by  James 
Hargreaves,  a  weaver,  residing  near  Blackburn, 
amongst  a  number  of  others,  which  claims  some 
notice.  Though  it  did  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
common  hand-wheel,  yet  it  enabled  one  person  to 
spin  several  threads  ;  and  the  spindles  were  by  this 
placed  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  whereas  the  old  wheel 
was  always  horizontal ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Hargreaves  was  first  attracted  to  the  subject 
by  observing  the  continued  motion  of  a  spinning 
wheel  that  had  been  accidentally  overthrown  with 
spindle  upwards  ;  this  was  about  the  year  1764. 
Hargreaves  made  and  sold  several  before  1768,  when 
the  violent  opposition  of  those  who  fancied  themselves 

Ukely  to  be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  any  me- 
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chanical  substitute  for  human  labour,  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  When  his  secret  was 
known,  not  only  the  machine  was  destroyed  by  a 
riotous  mob,  but  even  his  life  was  threatened  ;  he 
therefore  removed  to  Nottingham,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  small  spinning  mill,  in  connection  with  James, 
a  joiner.  In  1770,  he  obtained  a  patent,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  was  invalidated,  by  having  sold  several 
jennies  before  it  was  procured  ;  his  patent,  therefore, 
was  of  no  use  solely  to  him,  and  was  extensively 
invaded,  and  as  he  did  not  accede  to  the  proposition 
of  the  delegates  of  the  manufacturers,  who  offered 
him  £3,000  for  permission  to  use  his  machine,  he 
eventually  gained  nothing  by  it,  excepting  what  he 
realized  by  his  share  in  the  factory  at  Nottingham. 
He  died  in  1778,  but  he  did  not  fall  a  victim  to 
poverty,  as  some  have  stated.  The  spinning  factory 
in  which  he  was  a  partner  went  on  tolerably  well,  and 
enabled  its  owners  to  live  in  humble  comfort  ;  at 
least,  to  leave  a  decent  provision  for  his  widow  and 
children.  Hargreaves'  invention  did  not  materially 
alter  the  domestic  character  of  the  employment. 

The  jenny  being  introdnoed  into  cottages  of  many  of  the  Lancashire  weavers, 
the  principle  itself  only  mnltiplied  at  first  to  eight  spindles ;  but  subsequent 
improvement  greatly  increased  the  number  to  eighty  and  upwards.  It  appears 
that  both  Hargreave  and  Arkwright  migrated  to  Nottingham,  because  it  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  the  head-quarters  of  the  frame  knitting  trade,  in  which, 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  want  of 
good  yam  was  a  serious  inconvenience.  The  common  hand-spun  yam,  and  also 
that  made  by  the  jenny,  being  too  soft  and  loose  for  making  good  stockings. 
Here  Arkwright's  invention  was  encouraged  for  a  time  by  Wright,  the  banker, 
who  however,  soon  became  alarmed,  and  withdrew  from  the  c<moera.  They 
introduced  Arkwright  to  Need  and  Straw,  who  had  before  invented  the  only 
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important  improvement  in  the  original  stocking  firame  of  Lee,  bj  which  it  was 
enabled  to  produce  rib-stockings.  These  gentlemen  appreciated  the  iralne  of  this 
new  invention,  and  with  their  encouragement  he  effected  improvements  in  the 
factory  in  1768 ;  and  which  machinery  was  worked  by  horse  bower.  In  1770, 
he  became  connected  with  them  in  partnership  ;  a  year  also  memorable 
for  the  first  patent  taken  out  by  Watt,  who  describes  himself  as  a  clock 
maker.  The  invention  for  which  this  patent  was  obtained  consisted  principally 
of  two  pairs  of  roDers,  between  which  the  rovings  of  cotton  are  drawn,  the  second 
pair  being  made  to  revolve  much  faster  than  the  first;  in  passing  between  the 
first  pair  of  rollers,  the  cotton  is  in  the  form  of  a  thick  but  very  soft  cord,  which 
is  sUfl^tly  compressed,  and  receives  no  further  alteration ;  but,  as  the  second 
pair  revolves  more  rapidly  than  the  first,  it  is  evident  that  the  cotton  between 
them  most  be  drawn  out  to  a  length  proportionate  to  the  difference  of  their 
velocities  :  thus  if  one  pair  of  rollers  revolve  twice  as  fast  as  another,  the  thread 
wonld  be  drawn  to  double  its  first  length  ;  and  if  they  revolve  ten  times  as  fast, 
it  would  be  equal  to  ten  times  its  original  length.  To  enable  the  rollers  to  hold 
the  cotton  the  upper  one  of  each  pair  is  covered  with  leather,  while  the  lower  one 
is  of  wood  and  fluted.  They  erected  their  machinery  on  the  river  Derwent,  at 
Cromford,  and  the  first  Spinning  Mill  was  worked  by  water  power ;  the  nursing 
place,  says  Dr.  UaE,  of  the  factory  opulence  of  G-reat  Britain.  **  Here,''  he 
says,  **  may  be  seen  at  work  the  original  frames  of  the  inventor  ;  proofs  demon- 
strative that  Arkwright  was  no  plagiarist  of  other  men's  ideas,  since  he  had  then 
created  a  grand  productive  automaton,  unlike  everything  else  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."  From  the  use  of  the  water  power  in  impelling  the  machinery  of  this 
mill,  Arkwright's  machine  obtained  the  name  of  the  water  frame,  and  the  thread 
produced  by  it  was  called  the  water  twist. 

In  17.75,  a  second  patent  was  obtained,  in  which 
several  new  contrivances  were  embraced,  some  of 
which  it  was  alleged  by  his  opponents  were  not  the 
invention  of  Arkwright,  and  this  afforded  a  pretext 
for  those  who  invalidated  his  patent  to  avail  them- 
selves of  mechanism,  which,  to  say  the  least,  Ark- 
wright was  the  first  to  bring  into  practical  operation. 
In  fact,  the  whole  course  of  conduct  followed  by  his 
opponents  indicates  a  most  disgraceful  want  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  fair  dealing  towards  this  benefactor  of 

his  country ;  they  bribed  away  the  persons  whom  he 
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had  trained  with  no  inconsiderable  labour  to  the 
processes  of  his  factory  ;  they  inflamed  the  passions 
of  the  mob  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  destruction 
of  a  mill  he  had  erected  near  Chorby,  which  was 
burnt  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  body  of  police 
and  military,  without  any  of  the  civil  authorities 
requiring  their  interference  to  prevent  the  outrage ; 
and  they  even  formed  a  comhinatum  not  to  purchase 
his  yam^  although  its  very  superior  qualities  were 
acknowledged.  At  length  Arkwright  brought  actions 
against  nine  of  the  pirating  manufacturers,  but  he 
was  nonsuited  in  the  first  case,  not  on  the  ground  that 
his  invention  was  not  new,  but  on  the  plea  that  his 
specifications  were  not  sufficiently  distinct ;  he  there- 
fore abandoned  the  other  eight  actions;  but  published 
a  statement  which  he  called  his  <^case"  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  act  of  Parliament  to  confirm  his  second 
patent,  although  it  had  been  quashed  in  a  court  of 
law ;  an  object  which  he  did  not  pursue.  In  this 
publication  it  was  stated  that  he  had  established  a 
business  that  already  employed  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand personSj  and  a  capital  of  not  less  than  £200,000. 
But  to  return  to  the  history  of  Arkwright,  and  his 
inventions.  The  combinations  among  the  manufac- 
turers to  discountenance  the  use  of  his  yarn,  which 
left  a  laige  stock  upon  his  hands,  compelled  him  and 
his  partner  to  contrive  a  scheme  to  manu&cture  it 
themselves  into  hosiery  and  cotton  cloth,  as  an  article 
quite  new,  because^  being  entirely  formed  of  cotton, 
it  was  cheaper  tkan  the  old  fkbrkation  with  the  wift 
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only  of  cotton.  This  manufacture  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  stocking  making  as  it  did  in  that  of  calico, 
which  was  commenced  at  Derby,  1773. 

AnoUier  inventioii  eonneeted  wiUi  cotton-spinning  claims  particiilar  notice 
contiifvd  bj  Samiiel  CromploB,  called  •  mnle  on  mnle  jeun j,  froni  the  drcnm- 
stence  of  its  oombining  tlie  principles  of  the  spinning  Jennj  of  Hargreave,  and 
the  water  frame  of  Arkwright  This  machine  was  invented  about  1776,  bnt  did 
not  come  into  general  nse  till  about  ten  years  later,  and  conld  not  then  have  been 
used  poblidj  bnt  for  the  annulling  of  Arkwright's  patent.  Crompton  devoted 
much  time  to  it,  and  endeavoured  to  work  it  in  secret ;  but  the  superior  qnalitj 
of  the  jam  supplied  by  him,  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  at  length  compelled 
to  make  it  pnbHc.  Dr.  Una  remarks,  the  mnle  enabled  the  spinner  to  make  a 
prmH^oos  advance  in  the  fineness,  as  well  as  rapidit j  of  his  work,  and  it  maj 
be  considered  as  the  parent  of  the  mnslin  manufacture,  destined  in  so  short  a 
time  to  render  Europe  the  snccessfnl  competitor  of  the  hitherto  unrivalled  pro* 
duRtions  of  Hindostan.  The  rapid  strides  made  now  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
threw  the  other  manufactories  in  silk,  woollen  and  linen,  comparativelj  in  the 
ikade,  notwithstanding  they  also  progressed,  by  the  aid  of  machinenr,  beyond 
anything  our  forefathers  had  the  least  idea  of.  The  progress  of  weaving  received 
but  few  improvements  during  this  period,  the  principle  being  a  new  mode  of 
throwing  the  shutde,  by  which  the  weaver  was  enabled  to  produce  a  much 
gTPater  quantity  of  cloth  in  a  given  time,  and  of  any  width  required.  This 
improvement  was  adapted  from  the  woollen  manufacture,  where  it  had  been 
used  some  years.  Strutt's  improvements  on  the  stocking  frame  introduced  new 
articles  of  all  sorts  of  cotton  goods.  At  this  time  the  weaver  had  full  emplmf' 
wteni.  The  number  of  looms  increased  as  well  as  the  demand  for  the  manu- 
factured articles,  aU  classes  appeared  to  be  labouring  at  progressive  in^piove- 
ment  and  prospered,  when  a  new  invention  of  Dr.  Cartvrright's  power  loom 
burst  upon  society,  but  was  not  yet  brought  into  profitable  operation ;  one 
diAcnhj  in  using  the  machine  was  obviated  by  another  invention  in  1803,  by 
William  BAdcUffe,  of  Stockport.  An  ingenious  machine  for  dressing  warp 
before  placing  it  in  the  loom.  Other  ingenious  men  also  directed  their  attention 
to  flie  improvement  of  the  power  loom,  (it  appearing  the  demand  now  for  weaving 
waa  greater  than  tibe  possibility  of  supply),  and  H.  Horrock,  another  Stockport 
cotton  manufacturer,  obtained  patents  in  1803,  1805,  and  1815,  for  an  improved 
loom,  which  wm  constructed  wholly  of  iron,  and  was  found  so  superior  to  its 
pwJsnuesuii  ia  wnplicity  and  ooupactness  as  to  be  the  only  loom  which,  for  a 
kmg  period  came  into  general  use,  Baines,  however,  states  that  there  were  not 
more  tiian  %4S)0  looms,  and  100  dressing  machines  in  use  in  the  year  1813 ; 
bat  HorrodL's  kom  was  adopted  extensivdly  before  the  ck»e  of  1S90  ;   the  total 
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number  in  use  in  Great  Britain  was  14,150,  of  which  12,150  were  in  England, 
and  2,000  in  Scotland.  Improvements  were  also  progressing  in  the  spinning,  so 
that  in  1815,  one  person  coold  spin  bj  the  use  of  machinery  as  much  or  more 
than  two  hundred  persons  conld  fiftj  years  before ;  buildings  were  erected 
on  a  large  scale,  more  costly,  and  some  of  them  magnificent,  superior  to  the 
castles  of  the  nobility  of  ancient  days.  The  progress  of  machinery  has  been 
still  greatei^— in  1818,  the  power  looms  of  Manchester,  Stockport,  and  their 
vicinities,  were  2,000,  in  1827  they  were  45,000,  and  in  1840  the  number  is 
70,000.  The  silk  and  several  other  manufactures  have  increased  at  an  equally 
rapid  rate.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  machinery  employed, 
the  following  statement,  made  by  the  Editor  of  the  Quarierly  Review  in  1826, 
of  the  power  of  machinery  applied  only  to  the  single  manufacture  of  cotton, 
ivpposing  only  250,000  men,  the  whole  number  being  259,962,  nearly  half  of 
which  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  one  quarter  under  thirteen,  employed 
in  the  cotton  manufacture  fifty  years  ago,  it  would  have  required  forty-two 
millions  of  men^  or  fifty^three^  according  to  some  economists,  to  produce  the  same 
result.  Supposing  the  labour  to  cost  ^18  per  annum  each,  it  would  amount  to 
^756,000,000 ;  deducting  from  this  sum  the  pay  of  the  labourer  now  really 
employed  at  the  above  annual  rate,  280,000  multiplied  by  18  would  give 
•^5,040,000,  and  allowing  fifty  millioDs  for  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  building, 
dec,,  the  result  is  that  machinery  employed  in  this  manufacture  saves  seven 
hundred  millions  annually  to  the  British  nation.  At  the  time  of  the  invention 
of  the  power  loom,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  hand  loom  weavers  was 
840,000,  and  this  estimate  is  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1835. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  this  class  stood  at  the  head  of  British  operatives  in 
amount  of  earnings,  intelligence,  education,  and  general  respectability,  but  it 
appears  that  these  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  power  of  machinery  to 
about  200,000,  who  still  have  great  difficulty  to  gain  a  living,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  these  are  not  employed  in  weaving  cottons. 

The  analysis  of  population  will  confirm  the  state- 
ment) indeed,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  weaving  population,  the  rates  of 
wages  stated  in  Baines*  JEssay  to  be  from  5s.  to  7s. 
per  week ;  sanatory  reports  state  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  Miser- 
able as  this  account  may  appear,  it  would  give  us  far 
too  favourable  a  view  ;  irregularity  of  employment, 
and  the  slightest  fluctuation  in  commerce,  invariably 
throw  multitudes  of  looms  out  of  work .     T^e  result 
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of  the  information  the  commissioners  received  in 
1 838-39  was,  that  on  an  average  of  many  years,  the 
weaver  was  out  of  employment  at  least  one-third  of 
his  time  ;  even  when  in  full  work,  there  was  a  loss  of 
time  in  changing  fabric  on  the  loom  and  going  to 
manufacturers  for  work,  and  which,  we  are  told, 
amounts  on  the  lowest  average  to  one  week  in  eight ; 
and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  now  building,  a  large 
manufactory  in  the  north,  in  which  are  upwards  of 
8,000  power  looms  on  a  very  large  and  improved 
principle,  in  one  room  or  building,  that  alone  can 
weave  almost  enough  for  the  supply  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  So  remarkable  were  the  inventions  of 
Watt  and  Arkwright  in  effecting  an  entire  revolution 
in  domestic  industry,  that  the  spinning  wheel  was  sup- 
planted by  the  spinning  jenny,  the  hand  loom  by  the 
power  loom ;  and,  by  the  application  of  capital  and 
machinery  on  a  large  scale,  enormous  additional 
power  was  obtained  over  the  productions  of  nature 
for  the  use  of  man,  but  the  advantages  thus  obtained 
were  useless  to  the  operative  without  the  assistance 
of  the  capitalist,  who  set  the  gigantic  factory  in 
motion.  Hence,  manufacturing  society  came  to 
be  organized  on  a  new  footing.  Factories  have 
sprung  up  like  so  many  baronial  castles^  where  great 
cotton  or  woollen  lords  reign  supreme  over  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  hundreds  of  retainers.  The 
master  manufacturer  was  placed  there  by  the  hand  of 
Providence,  as  the  feudal  baron  was  in  days  long  past, 
to  be  the  bead  and  leader  of   a  little  community 
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whose  welfare  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  en- 
trusted in  a  great  measure  to  his  keeping.  How  then 
has  he  fulfilled  this  trust  ?  With  some  noble  excep- 
tions, we  may  say  the  capitalist  and  master  manufac- 
turers of  England  have  not  only  not  fulfilled  the  trust 
committed  to  them  in  any  tolerable  degree,  but  have 
acted  with  a  deep  unconsciousness,  that  they  had  any 
trust  or  duty  to  fulfil  beyond  that  of  getting  rich  as 
fast  as  they  could;  the  operatives  by  whose  labour 
immense  fortunes  were  amassed  have  been  treated  too 
often  as  if  they  were  mere  machines. 

The  evidence  of  this  is  clear  by  the  factory  regulatkm  bill,  which  ennmeratea 
**the  employment  of  children  below  nine  years  of  age  as  common;  2,  the 
average  term  was  freqoently  foorteen  hoors  a  day,  and  was  sometimes  continued 
thnmghont  the  night,  and  even  for  forty  honrs  without  intermission ;  3,  this 
excessive  amoont  of  labour  was  frequently  extracted  out  of  the  childrRn  by 
severe  punishment,  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  reckless  and  irresponsible 
overseers ;  4,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of 
the  children  employed  in  factories ;  5,  nor  for  the  preservation  of  decency  among 
a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  every  sex  and  age ;  6,  no  attempt  was  made  at 
any  moral  superintendence  over  the  factory  workmen  wlien  out  of  mill ;  nor  of 
providing  for  those  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  want  of  demand 
for  adult  labour,  or  disabled  in  the  service  by  accident  or  illness."  A  firstHraie 
cotton  spinning  factory  cannot  be  built,  filled  with  machinery,  and  fitted  with 
gas-works  and  steam-engine,  under  j^lOO,000.  A  steam-engine  of  one  hundred 
horse  power  will  turn  50,000  spindles,  which  win  produce  62,500  miles  of  fine 
cotton-thread  per  day.  In  such  a  factory,  1,000  persons  will  spin  as  much  thread 
as  250,000  persons  could  without  machinery.  M*Cullock  estimates  the  number 
in  Britain  at  130,000.  It  is  evident,  finom  this  view  of  the  manufactures  of 
Chreat  Britain,  that  it  is  a  mere  paradox  to  believe  we  can  go  on  in  this  rmtio 
another  half -century,  though  some  theorists  may  argue  that  there  can  be  no  such 
a  thing  as  glutts,  because  the  desire  of  mankind  for  the  articles  of  commerce  is 
unlimited ;  the  vague  desir.*  is  no  efleetive  denumd,  which  only  arises  when  the 
desire  is  strong  enough  to  induce  persons  to  labour  in  order  to  produce  an  equi- 
valent, and  where  circumstances  permit  him  so  to  do.  There  is  no  eflectife 
demand  tor  our  manufactures  among  the  Lasaroni  of  Ni^iles,  not  heonmiSbej 
do  not  prafer  good  dothei  to  rags,  but  they  prefer  idleness  with  ragi  to  labov 
with  good  clothes. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

TIN,  COPPBIt,  AND  COAL  MINES. 

The  Cornish  tin  mines -Copper  mines — An  account  oi  Gwennap  mines — 
Botallick  mine— The  mines  of  the  midland  conntie»^Manner  of  preventing 
strikies  among  miners— >Caradon  mines— The  coal  mines— Manner  of  working 
them— Sir  H.  Davy's  safety  lan^t— Gas  from  coal— Burning  well  near  Wigaa 
— First  introduction  of  gas  for  domestic  illumination— Number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  ooal  mines— Extensive  coal  fields— Coal  miners— Their  habits,  dress, 
and  language. 

Thb  MINES  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  alone  produce 
more  copper  than  all  the  other  copper  mines  of 
Europe  put  together,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world  are  there  any  so  productive.  These  vast 
treasures  became  known  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date  ;  their  records  in  Britain  are  scanty  and  imper- 
fect, prior  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Romans 
had  brass  foundries  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  what  locality  they  had 
the  copper ;  it  is  probable,  that  most  of  it  came  from 
the  isle  of  Anglesea ;  as  copper  ores  in  that  island, 
as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  Cornwall,  lie  near  the 
ground — there  being  no  remains  of  any  operations 
among  the  copper  mines  in  this  county,  below  the 
surface.  In  1586,  copper  ore  from  a  Cornish  mine 
was  first  shipped  to  Wales,  to  be  refined ;  but  prior  to 
1700  it  was  principally,  if  not  wholly,  derived  from  tin 
mines,  or  those  which  were  originally  worked  for  tin. 
Copper  was  largely  imported  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eigliteenth  century,  and  it  was  not  till  1720,  that  this 
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country  was  supplied  with  this  metal  from  its  own 
mines.  The  copper  money  of  Great  Britain  was 
not  coined  from  British  metal  till  1717.  At  the 
revolution  of  1688,  the  crown  gave  up  all  claims  to 
the  ores  of  what  were  termed  the  ignoble  metals,  and 
in  prospect  of  realizing  great  profits,  large  capitals 
became  invested  in  mining  speculations  in  Cornwall, 
which  have  been  increasing  as  the  skill  and  machinery 
employed  for  raising  the  ore,  and  conveying  off  the 
water  from  great  depths,  have  progressed.  The  pro- 
duce of  these  mines  is  various,  some  being  so  poor  as 
not  to  afford  more  than  half  a  ton  of  pure  copper 
annually,  while  others  yield  from  1 ,900  to  upwards 
of  2,000  tons,  some  of  them  being  worked  to  the 
depth  of  1,368  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

The  ooniolidftted  mines  are  by  far  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  Cornwall,  or 
indeed,  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  they  are  situated  in  the  paiish  of  Gwennap, 
about  three  miles  from  Redmth,  along  the  brow  of  a  range  of  steep  hills,  and 
occupy  an  area  of  SOO  acres  ;  the  site  is  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  shaft  is  1652  feet  from  the  surface,  being  the 
deepest  excavation  in  Great  Britain.  The  principal  lodes  are  from  two  to  eight 
feet  wide,  with  branches  from  them  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in 
width ;  there  are  vertical  shafb  or  pits  sunk  upon  the  different  lodes,  which  in 
the  aggregate  exceed  twenty  miles  in  perpendicular  excavations  over  the  whole 
area ;  and  the  aggregate  extent  of  the  levels,  or  distances  in  all  directions,  from 
these  shafts,  is  about  forty-seven  miles.  The  enormous  power  of  machinery 
employed  on  this  concern,  for  drainage  or  other  purposes,  greatly  exceeds  any 
similar  combination  in  (he  whole  world,  and  forms  an  unparalleled  example  of 
mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity,  as  applied  to  mining  on  its  most  extensive  scale. 
This  machinery  consists  of  eight  very  large  steam-engines,  of  thirty  inch  cylin- 
ders, used  for  draining  the  mine ;  eight  steam-engines,  of  about  twenty  inch 
cylinders,  are  employed  in  drawing  ore  and  vein*stnff— being  altogether  seventeen 
steam-engines,  of  which  four  are  the  largest  ever  erected.  There  is  also  a 
water-wheel,  forty-two  feet  diameter,  employed  in  pumping ;  another  of  thirty 
feet,  for  driving  machinery;  and  four  smaller  ones  for  stamping,  and  other 
purposes ;  together  six  in  number.    Several  horse*whims  are  also  employed. 
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Caktnlftting  the  force  constftntlj  exerted  by  this  gtupendou8  accmnulalion  of 
mecbaiiical  power,  when  working  at  a  moderate  rate,  it  maj  be  stated  aa 
eqidtaleBt  to  ooe  thociand  horsei ;  which,  however,  ii  by  no  means  the  extent  of 
its  power:  thi«e  rdays  of  iMirses  would  be  required  in  the  twenty-fonr  hunm, 
betides  aa  extra  stock  for  casualties,  making  the  number  of  horses  to  which  the 
fngiiie  work  of  the  consolidated  mines  w  equivaleni^  to  that  of  not  lets  than  three 
tkommnd  hones  11  It  shoold  be  taken  into  account  that  horse-power,  so  termed 
bj  engineers,  exceeds  the  strength  of  an  ordinary  horse  nearly  one  third,  and 
bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  over-rating  the  engine  work  to  state 
that  it  is  equal  to  four  thousand  horses !  and,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent  of 
power,  double  that  number.  The  amount  of  human  labour  is  proportionate  to 
the  power  oi  machinery — the  number  employed  being  about  2,400,  independently 
of  the  numerous  class  who  derive  support  in  an  indirect  manner  from  these  mines. 
The  average  quantity  of  fine  copper  annually  produced  up  to  1831,  was  1,300 
tons— dnoe  then  the  quantity  has  considerably  increased ;  in  1832,  it  was  1,530 
tons;  and  in  1833,  1^14  tons. 

There  are  several  Cornish  tin  mines  worked  under 

the  sea ;    one  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  where  the 

entrance  to  it  is  almost  on  the  very   edge   of  the 

precipitous  termination  of  the  land,  and  the  workings 

extend  from  the  vertical  shaft  far  under  the  bed  of 

the  ocean.     It  is  long  since  the  Cornish  miner  showed 

his  daring  intrepidity  in  undertaking  works  of  this 

nature,  for  Botallick  mine  has  been  wrought  under 

the  sea  from  a  very  remote  period  ;  the  mine  of  Huel 

Cock,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  is  worked  eighty 

fathoms  in  length  under  the  sea,  below  low  water 

mark,  and  the  sea  in  some  places  is  but  three  fathoms 

over  the  back  of  the  workings,  insomuch  that  the 

miners  underneath  hear  the  break,  flux,  and  reflux 

of  every  wave,  which  upon  the  beach  overhead  may 

be  said  to  have  had  the  run  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  for 

many  hundred  leagues ;    add  to  this,  that  several 

parts  of  the  lode  which  were  richer  than  others  have 
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been  indiscreetly  culled,  and  worked  viithin  four  feet 
of  the  sea ;  whereby,  in  violent  stormy  weather,  the 
noise  overhead  has  been  so  tremendous,  that  the 
workmen  have  many  times  deserted  their  labour, 
under  the  greatest  fear,  lest  the  sea  might  break  in 
upon  them.  The  lodes  vary  from  a  few  inches  to 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  generally  run  east  and  west. 
In  Relistian  mine,  the  lode  is  thirty  feet.  The  copper 
mines  of  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  those  of  North  Wales, 
of  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  Cumberland,  and 
in  the  isle  of  Man,  are  found  generally  in  primitive 
or  transition  rocks ;  the  ores  lie  sometimes  in  masses, 
but  more  frequently  in  veins,  a  few  in  metalliferous 
limestone.  The  working  of  copper  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea  may  be  traced  to  a  very  remote  era.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
Hamlet  mine  near  Holyhead,  but  it  was  worked  with 
very  little  activity  till  about  70  years  ago.  This  mine 
was  first  worked  as  an  open  excavation,  but  it  is 
now  upwards  of  300  feet  deep,  and  appears  from 
above  like  a  funnel.*  Galleries  are  formed  at  differ- 
ent levels  upon  the  flank  of  the  excavations  to  follow 
the  several  veins.  There  is  a  tin  mine  very  similar 
to  this  near  St.  Austle,  in  Cornwall,  which  no  doubt 
was  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  it  is 
about  200  feet  deep,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  where  it 
is  situated. 

*  The  water  li  so  scanty  in  this  mine  that  it  it  pumped  np  by  a  six  hone  steam 
engine,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  copper  which 
is  conTeyed  into  reserroin  containing  pieces  of  old  iron.  The  sulphate  is  then 
deeompoMd  into  copper  of  cementation. 
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Tlie  nttmier  of  men  employed  in  the  varioaf  mines  in  the  connty  of  CornwaB 
mnrt  be  coonderably  more  than  it  was  in  1678,  not  only  from  the  addition  of 
copper,  but  the  manganese,  lead,  and  nl?er  lead  mines.  Though  some  idea 
of  their  nnmber  may  be  gathered  from  the  rising  of  the  tin  miners  in  (he  reign 
of  James  I.,  when  Biahop  Trelawny,*  with  the  tax  other  Bishops,  were  confined 
in  the  Tower,  for  relnsing  to  acknowledge  the  King's  declaration  for  prohibiting 
hberty  of  conscience,  which  was  only  a  cover  for  the  papal  dominion :  the 
Cornish  miners  rose  in  masses  to  get  him  liberated,  and  marched  as  far  as 
Exeter  for  that  purpose,  when  the  song  or  tone  they  marched  by,  was  set  to  the 
following  lines: 

«*  Shall  Trelawny  die  !  Shall  Trelawny  die  ! 

^  Forty  thouaand  ComiBh  boys,  will  know  the  reason  why  ! ' ' 

So  that  their  number,  at  that  period,  most  have  been  very  groat.  The  Cornish 
miners  have  been  for  ages  considered  as  men  of  talent  and  enterprise  in 
panning  their  labours ;  the  manner  employed  in  taking  their  work  is  a  plan 
that  has  long  been  nsed  in  the  mining  operations  in  ComwaD,  and  so  admirably 
does  it  reconcile  all  conflicting  interests,  that  strikes  among  the  miners  are  un- 
known, although  so  prevalent  among  labourers  of  a  similar  class  in  the  north 
of  England ;  we  allude  particularly  to  the  coal  miners  with  whom  amuch  less  per- 
fect system  of  payment  prevails,  and  to  whom  combination  and  strikes,  together 
with  the  outrage  and  violence  frequently  attending  them,  must  be  a  great  bar  to 
their  improvements,  as  well  as  to  the  varied  and  complicated  relations  incident  to  a 
highly  civilized  state  of  society.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  which  is  more  difficult 
to  adjust  in  a  fair  and  satisfactory  manner  than  the  arrangements  which  exist 
between  masters  and  men — ^between  that  class  whom  education,  talent,  and  the 
possession  of  capital,  places  in  a  situation  to  direct  and  employ,  and  that  far 
more  numerous  class  whose  skill  and  labour  can  only  be  rendered  available 
through  the  medium  of  the  former.  The  system  pursued  amongst  the  Cornish 
miners,  where  these  difficult  relations  are  made  to  adjust  themselves,  claims  the 
serious  attention  of  those  who  have  to  employ  large  bodies  of  them  ;  which,  we 
have  learned,  has  been  adopted  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  success.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  the  individuals  employed  as  superintendents, 
derkB,  Ac,  and  who  of  course  are  paid  by  fixed  salaries,  the  whole  labour  of 
the  Cornish  mines  is  performed  by  anUrads  mads  at  stated  intervals,  generally 
once  in  two  months ;  these  contracts  are  made  in  the  air,  and  the  proceedings  are 
attended  by  all  the  miners  in  the  neighbourhood  who  may  be  desirous  of  under* 
taking  any  of  the  work  which  is  to  be  performed ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  is  carried  on  is  very  similar  to  a  common  auction,  the  different  parcels 

*  Sir  Henrj  Trelawny,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  of  a  Cornish  family,  had  large 
estates  in  the  county,  and  was  deeply  connected  with  the  mining  interests,  and 
nnch  looked  up  to  as  aperson  of  influence. 
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of  work  being  the  articles  bid  for,  the  meo  are  the  purchaterty  or  more  properly 
(though  technically)  speaking,  the  *^ takers*^  of  these  allotments,  the  prices  at 
which  they  are  taken  being  entirely  regulated  by  the  competition  among  them- 
selves. There  is,  however,  this  peculiarity :  that  the  work  is  always  put  np  at  a 
price  much  higher  than  ought  fairly  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  this  price  is  gradually 
reduced  to  a  proper  standard  by  the  competition  among  the  men.  The  whole 
proceeding  is  guided  by  certain  forms  and  regulations  binding  on  all  parties, 
which  are  read  aloud  at  the  commencement,  and  the  contracts  remain  in  force 
for  the  ensuing  two  months,  when  they  are  again  renewed  in  the  same  manner, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  all  the  varying  circumstances  which  may  have 
affected  the  works  during  the  preceding  intervaL 

The  work  done  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  is  princi- 
pally of  three  kinds,  technically  termed  **  tut-work, 
tribute,  and  dressing."  Tut-work  consists  in  making 
all  those  excavations  which  have  for  their  ultimate 
object  the  discovery  or  extraction  of  ore,  but  which  is 
not  excavated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  it, 
being  often  made  in  the  barren  rock,  or  in  an  unpro- 
ductive part  of  a  vein  ;  of  this  kind  are  shafts,  cross- 
cuts, levels,  winges,  &c.  This  work  is  paid  for  by  the 
fathom,  and  when  the  substance  is  observed  to  be  of 
any  value,  the  miner  receives  in  addition  a  certain 
proportion  of  that  value,  which  induces  him  to  keep 
the  ore  as  clear  as  possible  from  the  rock  or  rubbish. 
The  price  usually  paid  varies  from  £4  or  £6  per  fathom 
to  £30  or  £40,  depending  on  the  hardness  of  the 
ground — there  have  been  as  much  as  £80  to  £100  per 
fathom  paid  in  extremely  hard  and  difficult  grounds. 
Tribute  is,  in  some  manner,  the  reverse  of  tut-work, 
since  it  includes  all  those  excavations  from  which  the 
ore  is  actually  obtained,  which  are  made  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  it.  As  the  quality  of  the 
ores  is  extFemely  variable,  this  kind  of  labour  is  not 
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paid  for  by  the  quantity  of  work  done,  but  by  a  certain 
proportional  part  of  the  actual  value  of  the  ore,  when 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  reduced  to  a  saleable  state  : 
to  which  it  is  generally  sold  on  the  mine,  the  business 
of  the  miner  and  smelter  being  usually  quite  distinct, 
and  carried  on  by  entirely  different  parties.  The 
mode  of  estimating  the  price  of  tribute,  is  by  a  certain 
sum  for  every  twenty  shillings  worth  of  ore  raised  from 
the  mine  and  rendered  saleable ;  this  also  is  extremely 
variable :  where  the  ore  is  rich  and  abundant,  from 
sixpence  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound  is  paid;  but 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  poor  and  in  small  quan- 
tities, the  tribute  amounts  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings- 
In  executing  either  description  of  work,  from  two  to 
four  men  usually  work  together ;  and  as  they  proceed 
day  and  night  without  intermission,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  party  who  takes  the  work,  should  consist  of 
three  times  the  number  actually  employed  at  a  time, 
so  that  different  sets  of  men  may  relieve  each  other 
in  succession,  each  party  working  but  eight  hours  in 
the  twenty-four.  By  a  singular  misnomer,  such  a 
party  of  men,  although  usually  varying  in  number 
from  six  to  twelve  are  always  called  '*  a  pair,"  one 
man  amongst  the  rest  generally  takes  the  lead  in 
making  the  bargain,  and  he  is  considered  the  respon- 
sible person  and  called  the  taker.  Dressing  consists 
of  those  processes  which  the  ore  undergoes  when 
brought  to  the  surface,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  state 
fit  for  smelting  ;  and  is  chiefly  performed  under  the 
same  contract  as  tribute,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to 
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form  a  part,  although  carried  on  by  a  different  set  of 
persons. 

A  few  days  previons  to  the  sarfey,  as  the  aaction  is  termed,  the  captain  or 
superintendents  of  the  mine  examines  eyerj  part  of  it,  and  detennines  what 
operations  shall  be  carried  on  for  the  next  period  of  two  months ;  each  of  these 
works  is  distinctly  specified  and  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
opposite  each  is  marked  the  rate  which,  in  his  opinion,  will  be  a  fair  remunera- 
tion to  the  men  for  performing  it :  the  captain  being  always  selected  from  the 
most  intelligent  working  miners,  he  is  of  course  well  qualified  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  this  head.  As  all  the  contracts  for  the  preceding  two 
months  expire  on  the  sitting  day,  it  is,  of  course,  a  holiday  to  those  employed  on 
the  mine,  who  collect  in  scattered  groups  throughout  the  subterraneous  recesses, 
and  enjoy  for  a  time  the  light  of  heaven,  where  the  survey  is  to  take  place,  it 
being  generally  before  the  office  or  counting-house,  where  all  the  business  of  the 
mine  is  transacted.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  men  may  have  agreed  not 
to  bid  less  than  a  certain  sum  f<*r  the  work,  and  this  sum  will  of  course  be  higher 
than  what  the  captains  have  valued  it  at.  Should  the  captains  still  be  of  opinion 
that  the  price  they  have  fixed  is  a  fair  one,  the  work  is  not  considered,  in  this 
case,  as  actually  taken ;  the  captain,  as  is  usual  in  trading  auctions,  is  at  liberty 
to  buy  it  in— in  this  case,  the  first  option  is  immediately  given  to  the  last  bidder 
to  take  it  at  the  captain's  price ;  should  he  refuse,  the  other  bidders  have,  in 
succession,  the  same  option ;  should,  however,  the  combination  become  general, 
this  piece  of  work,  or  any  other  similarly  circumstanced,  is  passed  over,  and 
set  up  again  on  some  future  occasion.  In  this  manner,  the  business  proceeds 
till  all  the  different  prices  of  work,  or  bargains,  have  been  taken  by  the  men, 
and  often  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  works  are  disposed  of  to  the  amount  of 
perhaps  several  thousand  pounds ;  and  which  will  furnish  direct  employment  to 
many  hundred  persons  for  the  next  two  months.  All  waste  of  time  and  trivial 
disputes  are  thus  avoided ;  and  what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  the  price  of 
labour  is  by  this  system  continually  adjusting  itself  to  that  standard  which  u 
determined  by  an  infinite  variety  of  complicated  and  fluctuating  drcumstanoes, 
which  no  combination  either  of  masters  or  men  can  permanently  alter.  It 
requires  but  little  examination  to  peroeive  that  the  interests  of  the  men  and  their 
employers  are  most  effectually  combined.  Tut-work  is  much  the  same  as  piece- 
work or  contract-work,  so  often  performed  in  various  manufactures  and  agricul- 
ture of  late  years.  As,  however,  there  are  means  by  which  fraud  might  still  be 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  this  is  in  most  cases  effectually  prevented  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  captains,  who,  having  themselves  been  working  miners,  are  well 
aware  of  the  nature  of  any  dsoeit  that  might  be  attempted. 
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Another  great  advantage  of  the  tribute  system 
depends  in  great  measure  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
employment.  Mineral  veins  are  always  extremely 
inconstant  and  variable,  both  as  to  quality  and  value 
of  the  ores  which  they  produce ;  and  from  certain 
indications,  the  experienced  miner  can  often  foresee 
changes  of  this  kind  before  they  actually  take  place. 
Intelligent  and  enterprising  tributers  will  often,  there- 
fore, undertake  to  work  parts  of  a  mine  (of  course  at 
a  high  rate  of  tribute),  where  the  ore  is  poor,  which 
would  otherwise  be  neglected,  because  from  long 
observation  and  experience,  they  are  able  to  see  a 
probability  of  improvement  or  discovery,  and,  should 
this  take  place,  especially  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
a  contract,  their  profits  may  be  very  considerably 
increased.  Sometimes,  by  this  piece  of  good  fortune, 
provincially  termed  a  sturt^  a  party  of  four  or  six 
men  have  made  a  profit  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
in  the  course  of  two  months.  It  was  owing  to  such 
circumstances  as  these,  that  some  of  the  first  families, 
at  present  in  Cornwall,  may  attribute  the  acquisition 
of  their  fortunes.  It  is  said  that,  of  the  Lemon  family 
one  of  their  ancestors  was  originally  a  miner,  and  ob- 
tained his  wealth  from  a  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
a  mine,  when  he  was  only  a  labourer. 

Tin  has  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity 
being  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses.  The  Phoe- 
nicians carried  on  a  trade  in  it  with  Spain  and  Corn- 
wall.    This  ore  has  been  found  but  in  few  localities ; 

Cornwall  appears  to  rank  first  in  importance;  Bohemia 
No.  8.  E  E 
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Saxony,  Malacca  and  Bon^a  in  Asia  are  next ;  small 
quantities  are  found  in  Spain,  and  in  the  department 
of  Haute  Vienne,  in  France ;  the  colunnar  pieces  of 
tin  ore  from  Mexico  and  Chili  are  the  products  of 
stream  works ;  small  quantities  of  black  tin  crystals 
have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  albite  of  Chester- 
field, in  Massachusets.     Tin  is  the  only  alloy  of  iron 
useful  to  the  arts,  in  the  formation  of  tin  plate  or 
white  iron.     The  sheet  iron  intended  for  this  manu- 
facture is  refined  with  charcoal  instead  of  coke,  sub- 
sequently rolled  to  a  degree  of  thinness,  and  cast  into 
rectangular  parts  of  different  sizes,  by  means  of  a 
shearing  machine  driven  by  a  water  wheel,  which  will 
turn  out  one  hundred  boxes  per  day,  or  four  times  the 
number  cut  by  hand.     The  first  step  towards  tinning 
is  to  free  it  from  every  particle  of  oxide  or  impurity, 
for  anything  of  this  kind   would   prevent  tin   from 
uniting.     A  patent  was  obtained  in  1829,  for  cleaning 
the  sheet  iron  plates  with  diluted   sulphuric   acid, 
instead  of  the  old  process,  whereby,  it  is  said,  a  better 
article  is  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Fonnerly,  from  a  deficiency,  either  of  capital  or  of  enterprise,  the  minen 
sddom  extended  their  operations  beyond  a  single  vein  of  ore,  althoagfa  then 
might  be  other  veins  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  from  a  deficiency  of  engine 
power,  available  in  cases  of  accident  Bnt,  every  article  now  is  in  readiness  for 
using  before  it  is  wanted,  and,  in  consequence,  an  intermption  of  the  works 
seldom  happens,  unless  from  circumstances  which  can  neither  be  seen  or  guarded 
against ;  the  sump  (or  deep  engine  shaft)  is  sunk  so  rapidly,  that  a  level  may  be 
driven  into  the  lode  every  year,  in  many  of  the  deepest  mines,  and  then  the  lodes 
are  more  speedily  and  fully  explored ;  the  neighbouiing  country  is  ransacked  in 
search  of  other  lodes.  A  great  many  more  persons  are  now  employed  than  used 
to  be  on  the  same  mine,  and  the  produce  is  amazingly  increased ;  scarcely  any 
mine,  thirty  years  ago,  produced  five  hundred  tons  in  a  month,  but  we  have 
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Ifttelj  seen  mines  which  prodnced  neaiiy  fifteen  hundred  tons,  for  the  same  cost 
AD  this  additional  labour  in  draining  the  water,  in  agency,  and  in  many  other 
respects  is  the  same  as  if  only  half  the  number  of  workmen  were  employed.  It 
has  been  aotioed  that  the  Copper  is  shipped  to  Swansea  for  the  porpose  of 
smelting.  The  consumption  of  coal  in  smelting  the  Cornish  copper  ores  was 
estimated  at  200,000  tons,  and,  it  was  calculated,  a  similar  quantity  is  used  in 
the^arions  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass.  The  quantity  of  copper  ore  sold 
in  Cornwall  in  1835,  was  150,617  tons,  yielding  12,271  tons  of  pure  metal, 
valued  at  .i£893,402.  The  export  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  1830  was  only  881 
tons;  in  1832, 1,326 ;  in  1835,  3,267 ;  in  1838,  5,000  tons.  To  compare  this 
with  the  imports  of  foreign  ore  for  the  same  period,  with  the  gradual  advance 
during  the  same  time,  of  the  value  of  copper,  it  will  appear  that  the  admission 
of  foreign  ore  for  smelting  is  a  manifest  advantage  to  the  British  Copper  mines, 
for  it  has  made  this  county  what  it  now  is,  the  regulator  and  distributor  of  the 
copper  produce  of  the  world.  Our  country  is  the  only  one  to  which  all  others 
consuming  and  not  producing  copper  must  look  for  a  regular  and  economical 
supply.  The  number  of  miners  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  alone  is  but  little 
short  of  200,000  men,  besides  the  numerous  classes  that  are  dependent  on  them. 
The  copper  raised  annually  in  Devonshire  is  5,514  tons,  and  the  quantity  raised 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  14,474  tons,  excepting  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea,  which  produces  350  tons.  The  Perry  mines,  of  Anglesea,  have 
famished  10,000  tons  of  ore  per  quarter,  exclusive  of  what  is  prodoced  from  the 
wafer  pumped  out  of  the  mine  ;  the  number  of  miuers  employed  in  them  is  about 
1,200,  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  other  works  nearly  the 
same.  In  the  tin  mining,  the  consumption  of  tin  has  increased  the  energies  of  the 
people  to  procure  it.  The  East  India  Company  undertook  to  purchase  a  large 
quantity  to  export  to  China  and  the  East  Indies  ;  which  rose  the  value  and 
increased  the  demand  ;  so  that,  though  only  750  tons  of  meUti  were  the  decennial 
quantity  per  annum  before  1791,  yet,  in  1800,  1,118  tons  per  annum  was  the 
aTorage  the  next  ten  years  ;  then,  1,600  tons  from  1811  to  1820 ;  from  1820  to 
1826,  it  rose  to  3411  tons,  and  the  quantity  in  1829  was  26,344  blocks,  weighing 
4,396  tons.  At  the  beginning  of  this  demand,  the  price  was  j^75  per  ton  ;  it  got  up 
to  1^80  in  1812 ;  in  1815,  the  price  was  j^l70  per  ton ;  from  the  increased  demand 
from  the  home  market  in  making  tin  plates,  the  East  India  Company  declined 
buying  at  j^80,  when  they  supplied  themselves  with  tin  from  the  mines  of  Bon^a, 
and  bam  the  Malay  mountains  in  India,  and  brought  their  supplies  into  this  mar- 
ket; notwithstanding,  our  price  has  declined  to  j^70  10s.,  which  is  attributed  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  mostly  to  improvements  in  the  art  of  working  the  mines,  and 
partly,  by  the  increased  supply  of  metal ;  for,  before  the  competition  of  the  Bon^a 
mines,  we  had,  in  some  measure,  the  monopoly  of  the  world. 

The  quantity  of  lead  raised  in  the  ELingdom  is  47,000  tons,  17,000  tons  of 
whidi  ara  called  lilver  ore,  having  an  average  of  eight  oimces  and  a  half  per  ton. 

E  E  2 
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Silver  extracted  from  silver  ores^  properly  80  called,  ex  Cornwall,  ia  36,000  oz. 
Amongst  the  adjuncts  to  the  copper  works  of  Anglesea,  is  a  mannfactnre  of 
flolphor,  which  is  produced  by  the  roasting  of  the  ore,  and  there  is  a  rolling 
mill  for  grinding  the  n^iterial  for  fire-bricks ;  also,  a  manufactory  for  blue 
(sulphate  of  copper),  and  alum.  About  thirty  years  previous  to  1797,  it  is 
ftated,  there  were  not  half-a-dozen  houses  in  Che  whole  parish  of  Amiwich  (in 
Anglesea),  but  the  works  now  give  support  to  a  population  of  at  least  from  four 
to  five  thousand  persons,  of  whose  character  Aikin,  in  his  '*  Tour  of  North 
Wales,"  gives  a  very  gratifying  account.  **  Not  a  single  instance  of  drunken- 
ness, not  a  quarrel  has  been  witnessed  during  two  very  crowded  market  days, 
and  one  of  them  a  day  of  unusual  indulgence  ;  most  of  the  miners  are  Metho- 
dists, and  to  the  prevalence  of  this  religious  sect  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the 
good  order  that  is  so  conspicuous." 

The  value  and  importance  of  a  good  mme  to  any  district  in  which  it  may  be 
situated  may  be  readily  imagined,  by  glancing  at  the  disbursements  and 
receipts  which  it  occasions-  as  an  illustration.  The  West  Caradon  mme^  near 
Liskeard,  which  was  commenced  only  in  1840,  in  the  space  of  four  years  has 
had  j^  19,660  expended  thereon  in  wages ;  in  machinery,  and  other  materials, 
j^  13,830 ;  and  in  miscellaneous  expenses,  j^,560 ;  making  a  total  of  £36,050 : 
the  adventurers  have  paid  out  of  that  amount,  out  of  their  private  incomes, 
ofi/y  j^5,J20;  and  the  copper  sold  has  realized  j^31,050,  making  the  whole 
amount  received  j^36,170.  In  this  mine  there  are  three  steam  engines  constantly 
employed,  one  for  draining  off  the  water,  another  for  stamping  and  crushing  the 
ores,  and  a  third  for  drawing  the  ore  and  rubbish  to  the  surface.  The  number 
of  persons  of  all  descriptions  employed  directly  in  this  mine  is  three  hundred — 
besides  those  who  are  indirectly  employed  in  other  operations  connected  therewith. 
There  are  expended  ^^50  per  month  in  wages  and  salaries,  and  £250  per 
month  in  wear  and  tear  of  materials,  making  a  sum  of  j^  1,300  monthly 
expended ;  while  its  monthly  sale  of  ores  amounts  to  jC2,200,  making  an  annual 
amount  of  j^26,400,  which  leaves  a  monthly  profit  to  the  adventurers  of  j^900. 
By  glancing  at  the  above  results,  we  may  see  the  advantages  of  mines  to  the 
neighbourhoods  where  they  are  located— -to  the  labourer,  the  artisan,  the  me- 
chanic, the  engineers,  to  the  government,  and  to  the  kingdom  at  large. 

In  conaection  with  the  tin  mines,  the  coal  mines 
may  be  alluded  to.  So  little  system  was  formerly 
adopted  in  working  them,  that  it  frequently  happened 
that  not  one  half  of  the  coals  in  the  mine  was  avail- 
able. Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  use  of  timber  pillars  was  partially  introduced,  and 
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thus  instead  oF  leaving  about  60  per  cent  of  the  coal 
unworked,  which  was  usual  in  deep  mines,  forty  per 
cent  only  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  by  the  improved 
system  introduced  in  1810,  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  whole  contents  of  the  mine  may  now  be  brought 
to  market.  However,  all  other  improvements  would 
have  been  comparatively  but  little  value  to  the  coal 
mines,  if  the  increased  application  of  the  steam 
engine  had  not  brought  an  accession  of  power  equal 
to  the  increasing  expenses  of  this  hazardous  calling — 
by  means  of  which  besides  the  draining ;  they  are 
now  enabled  to  ventilate,  and  obviate  the  dangers  of 
noxious  vapours :  and  explosion  of  gases  so  that  a 
current  of  air  is  forced  down  what  is  called  the  down 
cast  shaft,  by  the  use  of  wooden  partitions,  double 
doors,  and  other  contrivances,  and  to  pass  successively 
through  every  gallery  in  the  mine,  and  afterwards  to 
escape  by  the  up  cast  shaft,  carrying  with  it  as  fast  as 
emitted  from  the  seams  of  coal  any  deleterious  or  ex- 
plosive gases  that  it  may  meet  with  in  its  course 

It  u  said  that  the  plan  of  coursing  the  air  through  the  winding  galleries,  which 
in  some  cases  extend  to  thirty  miles  or  more,  and,  as  it  were,  converts  them  into 
air  pipes,*  although  Sir  H.  Davy's  apparatnsf  enahled  the  miners  fearlessly 

*  From  the  old  workings  at  Workington  there  is  a  small  tnbe  the  month  of 
which  is  not  more  than  an  inch  and  half  diameter,  from  which  proceeds  a  stream 
of  inflanmiable  air,  which  bums  perpetually,  and  makes  a  Jet  of  flame  about  a 
foot  high,  the  flame  is  bluish,  much  like  spirits  of  wine.  Some  time  ago  there 
was  one  at  Whitehaven,  quite  similar,  but  now  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
this  stream  being  cut  off. 

t  Sir  H.  Davy's  lamp  appears  the  result  of  a  course  of  philosophical  experi- 
ments, to  which  the  attention  of  that  eminent  chemist  \.  as  first  called  in  1815  ; 
these  led  him  to  try  the  effect  of  woven  wire  gauze,  which  he  found  to  form,  on 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  complete  barrier  to  the  passage  of  flame. 
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to  enter  the  workings  of  the  most  dangerons  character,  while  the  igniting  of  snch 
inflammable  gas  as  may  pass  through  the  wire  gauze  into  the  cage  of  the  lamp, 
enabled  him  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  air  was 
impregnated  with  fire  damp,  and  warned  him  when  it  was  prndent  to  rttire. 
Bot  even  the  introduction  of  this  lamp  has  failed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fearful  catastrophes,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  mora  fatal 
accidents  would  have  occurred,  but  for  its  extensive  use.  From  facts  laid  before 
Parliament,  it  appears  that,  as  near  as  can  be  computed,  447  persons  were 
killed  by  accident,  in  mines,  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  in 
the  eighteen  years  preceding  the  invention,  whfle  in  the  eighteen  years  following 
its  introdaction,  the  number  of  lives  lost  from  similar  causes,  in  the  same  district, 
amounted  to  538 .  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  increased  mining  operations, 
together  with  the  clearance  of  many  of  the  old  workings  by  the  introduction 
of  timber,  and  as  an  illustration  of  this  increased  fatality,  many  mines  which 
were  considered  dangerous  have  been  worked  successfully,  though,  in  a  most 
inflammable  state,  without  injury  to  the  general  health  of  the  people  employed 
in  them  ;  but  the  feeling  of  security  produced  by  the  use  of  the  safety  lamp  led 
to  the  neglect,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  precaution  and  vigilance  formerly 
exercised. 

The  utility  of  coal  to  our  comfort  and  convenience 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  is  very  great,  though,  no 
doubt  but  there  are  other  articles,  as  oil,  animal  fat, 
&c.,  which  can  produce  a  more  brilliant  flame;  yet  the 
cheapness  and  facility  with  which  coal  can  be  procured 
will  preponderate  over  any  other  article  which  can  be 
procured  for  that  purpose.  The  astonishing  success  and 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  in  the  metro- 
polis, as  well  as  in  most  other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  its 
beautiful  light  compared  with  the  dim  twilight  of  oil 
lamps,  formerly  used,  and  also  the  immense  distance 
it  can  be  carried  by  pipes,  are  advantages  which  the 
present  state  of  society  duly  appreciate.  The  gas 
companies  of  London  consume  200,000  tons  of  coal 
per  annum,  and  distribute  their  gas  through  600  miles 
of  pipe,  amounting   to  7,000,000   cubic  feet  every 
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twenty-four  hours,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  year, 
giving  a  light  equal  to  what  would  be  obtained  from 
300,000  lbs.  of  candles.  The  number  of  gas  lamps 
in  1834,  in  London,  was  168,000,  besides  the  burners 
in  shops  ;  the  oil  of  coal  when  relapsed  by  distillation, 
is  extensively  employed  in  a  peculiar  lamp,  under  the 
name  of  naptha.*  The  appearance  of  this  vast  me- 
tropolisatnightis  now  so  different  from  that  which  it 
presented  within  the  memory  of,  perhaps,  one  half  of 
those  who  frequent  its  streets.  A  generation  or  two 
before,  the  case  was  still  worse ;  as  late  as  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  the  only  lamps  were  lanterns, 
which  housekeepers  living  in  the  principal  streets 
were  required  to  hang  out,  on  dark  nights,  in  front  of 
their  houses,  from  six  to  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
watchmen  carried  potsf  hung  on  a  pivot,  of  burning 
pitch,  on  long  poles,  to  light  their  dreary  way  through 
the  city,  to  prevent  travellers  and  the  inhabitants 
from  being  attacked  by  the  nightly  assassin. 

*  AmiTning  that  a  pound  of  candles,  which  last,  when  lighted  in  succession, 
48  boors,  costs  sevenpence  halfpenny  ;  that  a  gallon  of  oil,  which  yields  the 
U^t  of  600  candles  for  an  hoar,  costs  two  shillings ;  that  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  costs  9».;  and  that  wax  is  three  times  the  cost  of  tallow  ;  we  conclnde,  that 
the  relatife  cost  of  the  same  quantity  of  light  will  be  equal  tc^^wax  100,  tallow 
S8.6,  oil  14.3,  gas  4.76 ;  200  of  coal  yields  17  of  tar.  This  last  article  contains 
—in  100  parts  of  tar,  26  pounds  of  coal  oil,  and  48  of  pitch. 

t  These  lights  were  called  cressets ;  on  particular  days  940  illuminated  the 
streets  of  Xiondon,  carried  by  two  men,  one  to  supply  and  trim  them,  while  the 
otiier  carried  it  on  his  shoulder ;  the  expense  was  divided  as  follows  :^200 
defrayed  by  the  dty ;  500  by  the  companies ;  and  240  by  the  city  constables ; 
besides  wages,  each  man  had  a  new  straw  hat,  a  painted  badge ;  and  a  break- 
fast in  the  m<Hming. 
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Althongh  so  lately  applied,  its  existence — as  derived  from  coal,  prodocing 
a  large  flame,  which  bums  vigorontily — was  long  known.  There  is  an 
account  of  a  burning  well  near  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  in  the  Philowphkal 
Transaciiofu^  of  1667«  in  which  the  author  confuted  tho  opimoa  that  the 
waters  of  the  burning  well  were  inflammable  like  oil,  as  then  believed,  and 
remarked  that  the  flame  was  produced  by  the  combustion  of  bituminous 
fumes  issuing  from  the  water,  which  he  felt  '*as  a  strong  breath,  as  it  were  a 
wind"  against  his  hand  ;  these  fumes  he  said  were  produced  from  the  coal 
bed  which  underlies  all  that  part  of  the  country.  The  first  published  account 
of  coal  gas  was  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  when  Dr.  Hales  obtained 
from  158  grains  of  Newcastle  coal,  180  cubic  inches  of  gas;  this  account  was 
written  in  1726.  Dr.  Clayton's  account,  addressed  to  Robert  Boyle,  upon  his 
experiments  of  coal  gas,  must  have  been  prior  to  Boyle's  death,  which  was 
in  1691  ;  these  experiments  were  suggested  at  the  burning  well  at  ¥rigan. 
He  not  only  distilled  the  gas,  which  he  called  the  spirit  of  coal,  but  he 
filled  bladders  with  it,  and  frequently  amused  his  friends  by  burning  it  like  a 
candle.  This  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  inattention  of  even  philosc^hi- 
cal  and  ob«ierving  men  to  the  useful  and  important  discoveries  almost  thrown  in 
the  way.  Subsequently  to  these  early  notices,  many  distinguished  chemists 
have  examined  the  properties  of  coal  gas,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  discovered 
that  the  light  would  be  useful.  The  merit  of  this  discovery  must  be  wholly 
ascribed  to  William  Murdoch,  a  Cornish  engineer,  who  lit  his  house  and  offices 
with  gas,  at  Redruth,  in  1 792 .  Five  years  afterwards,  when  resident  in  Ayrshire, 
he  made  a  similar  use  of  gas,  and,  in  1798,  he  partially  lighted  with  it  the  manu- 
factory of  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho.  But  the  public  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  subject  in  1802,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  general  rejoicing  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  determined  to  use  gas  for  the  illumination  in  front  of 
the  extensive  range  of  building  at  Soho.  The  experiment  succeeded  perfectly, 
and  the  Hght  was  arranged  in  the  tasteful  and  varied  forms  of  which  gas  is  so 
susceptible.  Murdoch,  in  1806,  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  society, 
for  a  communication  detailing  the  successful  erection  of  a  gas  apparatus  for  the 
manufactory  and  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Lee,  of  Manchester.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  gas,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  pubUc  streets, 
courts,  alleys,  dsc.<^  that  there  is  scarcely  a  respectable  shop  in  tiie  remotest  towns, 
which  is  not  lighted  by  gas,  and  we  believe  it  win  still  be  more  generally  used 
in  ftntOnng^  wMch  it  ts  pMtdble  to  perform  with  an  economy  and  deanlineat  that 
any  other  fmH  could  not  perform.  The  brilliant  display  of  gas  flames  which 
BOW  are  become  so  familiar,  contraeted  with  the  use  of  the  old  lamps  and 
laatemi,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  preaent 
day,  of  which  tiaoae  who  lived  heretofiofe— were  they  to  behold— ^oqU  scweely 
believe,  while  they  would  gaze  with  astonishment. 
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The  coal  trade  gives  employment  to  40,500  persons, 
besides  the  miners  from  the  north  part  to  London, 
and  it  engages  at  least  ]  ,400  vessels.  These  mines 
produce  28,498,193  tons  of  coal  annually,  of  which 
nearly  two  millions  are  exported,  and  altogether 
180,000  persons  are  Engaged  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  this  valuable  mineral ;  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  mines  is  from  eight  to  ten  millions, 
on  which  the  proprietors  realize  a  profit  of  10  per  cent. 
It  appears,  that  the  Staffordshire  districts  were  some 
of  the  parts  where  coal  was  first  sought  for,  and  a 
few  miles  beyond  Birmingham  travellers  are  still 
assaaled  with  volumes  of  sulphurous  vapour;  they 
there  view  a  country  broken  and  scarred,  as  if  it  had 
just  reposed  from  the  heavings  of  an  earthquake,  now 
and  then  shuddering  as  they  pass  the  mouth  of  a 
deserted  mine,  left  without  any  guard ;  sometimes 
they  see  a  large  lambent  flame  (called  by  the  miners 
wild  fire)  issue  from  chaps  in  the  parched  earth,  this 
being  kindled  by  a  process  familiar  to  the  chemist, 
feeds  on  the  gas  evolved  by  the  refuse  of  the  coal  that 
has  been  left  in  immense  caverns,  hallowed  by  the 
labour  of  ages,  over  which  the  eyes  of  the  traveller 
glance  for  many  miles ;  they  will  be  struck  there 
with  the  sight  of  houses  from  which  the  treacherous 
fimndations  have  gradually  shrunk,  leaving  them 
far  from  perpendicular,  and  in  addition  to  this,  his 
oi^ns  of  smell  and  of  vision  are  annoyed  by  the 
tremendous  operations  which  are  going  on  around 

lum  aa  Cbut  at  the  eye  can  reach, — the  harsh  grating  of 
No.  8.  F  F 
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the  wheels,  the  roaring  of  the  enormous  bellows 
which  are  set  in  motion  by  the  effect  of  steam,  urging 
the  fires  of  the  smelting  furnace,  till  they  glow  with 
almost  the  bright  brilliance  of  the  meridian  sun, 
the  sparks  which  fly  from  the  half  molten  iron, 
under  the  action  of  the  forge,  in  torrents  of  burning 
rain,  while  the  earth  itself  literally  trembles  beneath 
the  strokes  of  mightier  hammers  than  Thor  himself 
even  wielded  against  the  giants.  But  the  labours  of 
the  labourious  miners  who  inhabited  and  excavated 
these  caverns  of  coal,  while  the  forests  flourished, 
would  have  been  altogether  unprofitable  and  an 
expensive  mode  of  procuring  fuel  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

The  progpness  which  England  made  in  the  finrt  200  jean  after  the  conqnest 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  coal  as  an  article  of  commerce.  In 
the  year  1239,  Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  for  digging  coal ;  forty  years  after- 
wards, Newcastle  was  celebrated  for  its  coal  trade.  In  1306,  its  use  was  prohi- 
bited in  London  on  aoconnt  of  the  supposed  effect  which  it  had  in  rendering  the 
air  impure  and  unwholesome,  but  this  prejudice  was  either  soon  dissipated  or  the 
cheapness  and  excellence  of  the  material  as  an  article  of  fuel  became  so  apparent, 
that  the  prohibition  was  not  Tery  eiRsctive,  and  probably  was  soon  abolished.  In 
1395,  coal  was  exported  to  France.  In  1379,  a  duty  of  six-pence  per  ton  was 
charged  on  ships  coming  to  London,  from  Newcastle,  with  coals ;  at  this  period, 
also,  a  duty  was  levied  on  such  ships  by  the  corporation  of  Newcastle,  on  their 
clearing  out  at  their  port.  In  1384,  Richard  II.,  out  of  regard  and  rererenoe  to 
the  tutelary  Saint  of  Durham,  exempted  the  coal  owners  of  the  Wear  from  the 
corporation  duty.  Pope  Pius  visited  this  country  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  chair,  and  he  remarked  that  the  poor  of  Scotland  received  for  afans  pieces 
of  stone,  which  they  burnt  instead  of  wood.  The  earliest  mention  of  coal  minea 
being  worked  in  Scotland,  occurs  in  a  charter  granted  in  1291,  to  the  monks  of 
Dunferline.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  sea  coal  was  the  term  generally  applied 
to  this  mineral,  which  proves  that  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  means  of  conveyance 
and  communication  were  so  imperfect,  that  the  quantity  which  was  furnished  was 
trifling,  and  that  the  maricet  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  supply  of  sea-borne 
coals.    Two  hundred  and  nzty  yean  agOf  Camdht,  who  travelled  in  vaiiooa 
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parts  of  England  prenona  to  his  publishing  his  BrUannia^  said  in  that  work— 
^  The  north  part  of  Staffordfihire,  hath  coals  digged  out  of  the  earth,  and  mines 
of  ircm ;  hut  whether  more  for  their  commoditj  or  hindrance,  I  shall  leave  others 
to  deCnrminey  who  do  or  shall  better  understand  it."  England  is  by  far  the 
richest  coontry  in  the  world,  as  it  respects  her  coal  mines ;  they  have  been  the 
soaroe  of  greater  wealth  to  her  than  even  the  gold  mines  of  Pern  were  to  Spain  ; 
becaoae  fhey  are  a  source  whereby  man  obtains  a  more  direct  power  over  a 
material  which  ministers  so  much  to  his  comfort. 

Considerable  beds  of  coal  exist  in  Scotland,  and  it 
has  been  found  in  seventeen  counties  in  Ireland.  The 
largest  coal  field  on  the  continent  is  in  Belgium  ; 
there  are  smaller  ones  in  several  parts  of  Germany. 
Coal  abounds  in  the  United  States,  and  is  more  or 
less  found  in  a  line  which  sweeps  round  the  globe 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west.  As  we  observ- 
ed before,  the  traveller  who  visits,  for  the  first  time,  an 
extensive  coal  district,  will  be  struck  with  the  vast 
volumes  of  smoke  occasionally  rolling  their  sluggish 
course  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  :  this  smoke  arises 
from  the  engine  fires,  and  from  the  small  coal  burnt 
at  the  mouths  of  the  pits.  On  the  clearest  day  these 
fires  impart  a  cloudy  aspect  to  the  landscape  ;  the  face 
of  the  country  is  black  and  blasted,  this,  united  with 
the  perpetual  clatter  of  the  waggon  trains,  may  fill 
him  with  gloomy  feelings,  especially  to  see  a  peculiar 
race  of  men,  whose  similar  characteristics  are  objects 
which  strike  the  eye.  Occasionally,  bauds  of  pitmen 
as  black  as  sweeps,  each  man  carrying  a  safety  lamp 
suspended  at  his  belt,  are  seen  traversing  the  dingy 
lanes  on  their  return  from  an  eight  hours  shift  of 
labour.     The  physiognomy  of  the  miners  is  not,  of 

course,  of  a  very  intellectual  cast,  but  from  the  nature 

ff2 
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of  their  occupation,  and  from  living,  as  they  do,  in  a 
great  measure  apart  from  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, these  peculiarities  are  strongly  marked.  These 
have  been  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another, 
owing  to  the  unions  which  they  form  being  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  families,  whose  pursuit  is 
similar  to  their  own,  and  consist  in  high  cheek  bones, 
great  width  of  the  middle  part  of  the  face,  and  an 
angular  form  of  its  lower  portion.  In  these  respects, 
they  are  quite  a  distinct  race  from  the  neighbouring 
peasantry.  The  colliers  who  work  in  mines  where 
the  seam  of  coal  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  permit 
the  free  use  of  their  muscular  actions,  are  erect,  and 
of  a  good  figure  ;  while,  in  others,  where  the  seam  is 
of  smaller  dimensions,  the  miners  have  the  spine 
permanently  curved,  and  the  legs  frequently  bowed  ; 
their  complexion,  when  it  can  be  seen  in  its  own  hue, 
is  generally  sallow  and  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  uni- 
versal light  by  which  they  pursue  their  occupations ; 
the  eyelids  often  become  swollen,  and  the  eye  assumes 
a  diminutive  appearance ;  the  strong  light  of  day 
occasions  them  to  experience  a  painful  sensation. 
The  dress  of  the  colliers  is  necessarily  characteristic ; 
their  working  clothes  consist  of  a  tunic  or  frock  and 
trowsers  of  course  flannel;  their  holiday  clothes 
are  generally  of  velveteen,  decorated  with  a  profusion 
of  shining  metal  buttons,  but  they  seem  principally 
to  pride  themselves  on  their  garters,  which,  being 
made  of  worsted,  and  very  gay  in  colours,  they  tie 
on,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  garter,  as  if  by  accident. 
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shows  below  the  knee.  They  stand,  sit,  or  crouch, 
for  hours,  often  in  the  most  irksome  posture,  under- 
mining rocks  of  coal  with  a  pickaxe.  Not  unfre* 
quently  are  they  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  mass,  or  suffocated  by  a  deleterious 
exhalation,  which  is  called  the  choke  damp,  and  some- 
times scorched  by  the  dreadful  explosion  of  hydrogen 
which  is  generated  in  the  depth  of  the  mine,  a 
calamity  from  which  the  beautiful  invention  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  the  safety  lamp,  does  not  always 
preserve  them.  This  evil,  is  not,  it  is  said,  attribu- 
table to  any  imperfection  in  the  lamp  itself,  but  to  the 
astonishing  recklessness  of  the  men,  who  are  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  observe  the  plainest  and 
most  simple  directions  even  in  matters  of  life  and 
death. 

The  hi|^  cheek  boiiee  Aod  the  dialect  of  theee  people  aesm  to  argoe  them  of 
BOfthem  deeoent ;  perhl^M,  in  Mme  remote  a§[e,  they  may  have  swanned  from 
Ae  Norfhombrian  hive,  to  seize  on  the  riohfts  of  the  leu  adfentoroni  or  intelligent 
•ontherans.  Thej  have  alto  manners  and  enstomf  pecnUar  to  themselves ;  one. 
In  portieQlar,  is  the  non-observanee,  or,  at  least,  very  irregnlar  observance  of  the 
tnuMmiiwion  of  thesamame ;  it  often  happens  that  a  son  has  a  snmame  diflRnvnt 
from  that  of  his  father ;  sometimes  a  man  will  have  two  sets  of  names,  as  John 
Smith  and  Thomas  Jones,  and  that  without  any  intention  of  concealment,  bat, 
eicept  on  high  ocaasions,  as  a  marriage  or  christening,  they  rarely  nse  any 
appellation  except  the  cognomen,  or  nick  name ;  this  appears  not  to  be  given  in 
derision,  but  a  regular  nsage  of  the  epithet  by  all  persons  connected  with  the 
snbject,  indnding  his  wife,  children,  himself  and  even  all  strangers. 

Xlie  minevi  have  very  peculiar  costoms,  and  are  fond  of  resorting  to  the 
poblie  feasts,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  district,  hoppingt^  where  they  exhibit 
their  bniEMnery.  The  habit  of  excessive  drinking,  which  formerly  prevailed 
aaong  tibem  on  boHdays  and  market  days,  is  last  wearing  awi^,  although  they 
ftm  resort  to  a  piiblic*honse,  to  enjoy  a  social  cnp,  and  talk  over  the  news  of  the 
day.  They  are  constant  attendants  at  Newcastle  Baces,  where  they  revel  in 
nbffdled  Vsenee ;  they  generaDy  bet  en  the  honec  of  the  prine^  ooal  pro- 
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prietors.  When  the  Earl  of  Durham  was  on  the  tarf,  (hey  invariahljr  vented 
corses  and  imprecations  if  the  horse  of  a  **  Lamhton"  was  not  a  winner.  Tbej 
are  remarkably  fond  of  music  and  dancing,  and  they  hare  a  series  of  songs 
written  for  thein  which  they  delight  to  sing  and  hear ;  many  of  these  tongs  are 
highly  poetical,  and  all  generally  fall  of  wit  and  homoor :  they  invariably 
conmiemorate  the  adventures  of  some  pitman,  or  a  description  of  their  adventures 
while  from  home,  either  in  London  or  elsewhere.  To  the  pitman,  ^  canny' 
Newcastle,  as  they  endearingly  call  it,  is  the  centre  of  the  world  of  importance 
and  civilization,  and  their  local  trade  they  consider  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  national  prosperity.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  history  of  Staffordshire,  written 
about  150  years  since,  speaking  of  the  coal  districts  of  ten  miles  round  Wednes- 
bury  and  Dudley,  says  there  were  in  his  day  twelve  or  fifteen  collieries  in  constant 
work,  some  of  which  produce  2,000  tons  of  coals  yearly,  others  3,  4,  or  5,000 
tons ;  this  is  the  richest  part  of  the  Staffordshire  coal  field,  and  this  county  for 
wealth  and  importance  ranks  the  fourth  in  the  kingdom.  The  extent  of  its 
supplies  of  coal,  even  at  that  time,  though  coal  was  consumed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses only,  was  great,  but  now,  coal  being  used  in  many  manufactures,  the  amount 
raised  annually  is  not  less  than  60,000  tons ;  about  one  half  of  the  collieries 
now  worked  were  dormant  in  his  time,  owing  most  likely  to  the  impediments 
which  occurred  in  them,  being  of  a  nature  which  mechanical  powers  of  machinery 
then  employed  could  not  overcome.  In  the  same  district  are  used,  not  reckooing 
that  employed  in  manufactures  which  are  extensively  carried  on  in  that  quarter, 
and  excluding  the  quantity  consumed  for  domestic  purposes,  not  less  than 
1,725,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  in  rendering  iron  fit  for  the  purposes  which  it 
has  to  pass  through  in  its  conversion  into  articles  of  utility.  In  eighteen  hours, 
the  South  Helton  Pit  alone  sends  to  bank  as  great  a  quantity  of  coal  as  would 
fill  thirty  of  the  Thames  barges,  or  about  600  Ums ;  while  in  Plot's  day,  the  whole 
of  the  collieries  situated  in  the  most  productive  district,  did  not  in  the  same  time 
supply  one  third  of  this  quantity ;  to  account  for  this,  it  appears  that  almost  all 
the  work  of  the  collieries  were  performed  by  human  nature. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Newcomen's  steam 
engine,  there  existed  no  means  of  drawing  out  the 
water  from  the  pits,  above  40  or  60  yards  deep  ;  but 
now  we  have  pits  above  300  yards  in  depth,  which 
are  brought  into  a  proper  state  for  working,  by  means 
of  further  improvements  in  the  application  of  steam. 
If  the  calling  of  a  collier  is  now  considered  repulsive 
by  many,  it  was  much  more  so  a  century  ago,  when 
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the  most  slavish  labour  of  the  mines  was  performed 
by  men,  and  even  women,  instead  of  steam-engines. 
The  lowest  part  of  some  of  the  mines  was  reached  by 
inclined  planes,  along  which  women  carried  the  coal 
from  the  depth  of  the  pit  to  the  surface  in  baskets, 
which  they  bore  on  their  backs  ;  the  women  employed 
in  this  degrading  occupation  were  termed  ^'bearers," 
and  each  carried  from  one  to  two  hundred  weight ; 
even  after  the  period  when  the  coals  were  drawn  up 
a  perpendicular  shaft  by  machinery,  women  were 
employed  in  carrying  the  coal  from  distant  parts  of 
the  pit  to  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  and  in  some  col- 
lieries 60,000  tons  have  annually  been  carried  in  this 
way. 

Legislatifm  on  the  subject  of  coal  commenced  abont  foar  hundred  jears  ago, 
and  as  the  use  of  that  article  gradually  became  more  extensive,  it  was  surrounded 
by  many  regnlations,  some  of  which  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer; one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was,  that  all  coals  must  be  sold  in 
London  at  a  public  market  called  the  coal  exchange.  The  following  extract, 
from  a  pamphlet  published  two  hundred  years  ago,  shews  the  contrivances  in 
tiiese  early  days  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of  coals : — *^  Though  the  fleete  be 
an  hundred  saile,  yet  we  meet  them  at  Yarmouth,  or  before  they  come  so  farre, 
and  snffnr  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  to  appear  at  a  time,  and  then  give  out  that 
te  rest  are  suspected  to  be  lost  or  taken.  We  tell  the  masters  that  the  yards  in 
London  are  full,  that  money  is  dead,  and  they  must  deliver  or  sell  forthwith,  or 
else  iStmr  cargoes  and  charges  will  quickly  eat  out  their  gains,  and  so  we  get 
coals  at  our  own  price,  and  sell  them  as  we  list."  Previous  to  1831,  the  coal 
trade  of  the  metropolis  was  under  a  series  of  close  municipal  regulations  ;  many 
ci  wfaich  are  now  done  a#ay  with ;  they  were,  however,  insufficient  to  prevent 
tin  extensive  prevalence  of  fraud,  when  an  act  was  passed,  whidi,  by  one  of  its 
daoses,  simplifted  the  previous  cumbersome  administration  of  the  law,  and  placed 
tin  trade  on  a  footing  much  more  advantageous  to  the  consumer  -this  beneficial 
diange  was  produced  by  an  enactment  under  which,  within  twenty^ive  miles  of 
Laadoo,  aU  coal  must  be  sold  by  weight  and  not  by  measure,  particularly  the 
heap  meatorR.  The  tricks  which  were  practiced  in  this  trade,  in  ancient  times, 
could  not  be  praotised  now,  according  as  the  sup^dy  is  so  much  greater,  and  our 
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information  of  events  so  correct.  In  tlie  old  pampUet  allnded  to»  it  says  :^ 
*'  First  I  vent  my  ooal  out  to  women  and  poor  folks,  that  indeed  there  was  a 
fleete  come  of  sixty  fi^  or  seventy  saile,  almost  as  far  as  Harwich,  bnt  there 
arose  a  violent  storme,  so  that  most  of  the  fleete  was  shipwrecked,  and  the  rest 
rendered  nnserviceable  to  pat  to  sea,  till  next  Easter  at  least :  at  this  report,  O 
how  the  poor  shmg  up  their  shoolders,  and  pawn  their  pewter  dishes  and  brasses, 
and  any  goods,  at  the  brokers,  to  get  some  coals  in  at  any  rate,  aad  then  we 
vend  our  worst  coal'',  or  mix  them  with  the  good  ones." 

Our  mining  interest,  if  not  the  greatest,  was  nndonbtedly  the  most  important 
source  of  oar  wealth.  In  1833,  the  value  of  the  ooal  mines  in  France  was  at 
least  ^4,830,000;  in  1836,  ^6,169,138;  and  in  1841,  reached  ^,134,343— 
including  their  duty— the  number  employed  about  33,000 ;  the  average  quantity 
of  coal  raised  by  each  person  employed  was  1 16  tons-^rodudng  3,410,300  tons 
of  coal.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  England  is  118,338,  (Stackmaw 
calculates  them  at  150,000,)  raising  353  tons  each  per  annum,  averaging  the 
quantity  raised  in  Great  Britain  above  34,000,000  tons,  which,  at  10s.  per  ifm^ 
may  be  valued  at  jf  17,000,000 ;  this  amount,  if  valued  according  to  the  price  in 
France,  would  be  from  ^^36,000,000  to  jf  40,000,000. 

The  iron  works  and  mines  employed  43,775  in  1836,  and  47,830  in  1841, 
making  1,060,875  tons  of  iron  ;  the  export  of  1841  was  360,875  tons.  Great 
Britain  makes  more  than  four  tons  of  pig  iron  to  one  made  in  France,  with  less 
labour  and  ezpence.  Eadi  persoD  in  France  produces  eight  tons  per  maa ;  while 
IB  this  covintry,  with  o«r  impiwed  machinery,  they  produce  more  than  thirty 
Ave  tons  per  maa.  The  valne  of  iron  and  steel  in  1841  amounted  to  £4,975,435, 
and  in  1841  to  ^5,671,583 ;  the  value  of  British  metals  exported  to  Fraaoe  in 
1S43  was  iei,048,950,  and  of  coals  ^3,378- these  metals  being  principally 
1 13  tons  copper,  638  tons  of  lead,  1978  manganese,  antimony,  100  tens,  which 
produce  73,680  ounces  of  tiher*  It  is  observed  by  G.  R.  PoaTsa,  *nhat  the  work* 
mm.  of  Franoe  new  cooBbine  in  strikM,  but  they  are  at  least  as  backward  in 
•daoalion  as  tiie£a|^isli  labourers."  The  cost  of  minlDg  coal  near  Leeds  is  4s. 
per  ton )  in  Glamorganshire  about  3s.  6d.  In  the  lead  mines  in  various  parts  of 
Britain,  particalariy  Derbyshire,  there  appears  undoubted  evidence  that  they 
worked  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.  The  inscription  on  the  tiirse  pigs  or 
of  lead  found  in  that  vidnity  (now  in  the  British  maseurn)  one  oC  whidi 
has  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  a  second  that  of  the  Emperor  Hadream, 
te  third  thi  nidift  of  a  private  individaal— ^hese  pigt  or  oUong  mniins,  some- 
what rmawWe  thi  bhwks  of  tin  thai  are  nsoaOy  coined  wei^Ung  aboat  1541bs, 
ire  S3  incheiinlsngth  on  the  bottom,  and  30  on  the  upper  surface,  and  4  inches 
in  depth.  They  were  Recovered  upon  Hayshaw  Moor  a  loot  and  a  half  beneath 
the  soriaoe  in  1734  .The  inscription  coninns  the  tottimony  of  PuvTi  who  sayi 
**ihnt  in  Britain,  lead  is  fpond  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  snch  ahnndaacci 
that  a  law  is  made  to  Hmit  the  quantity  whieh  shaU  be  taken,  and  it  was  there- 
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fore  neoeMary  in  the  royal  mines  to  mark  the  lead  with  the  Emperor *g  naine." 
This  ooontrj,  treated  as  a  distinct  colony,  and  whose  fierce  and  barbarous  inha- 
bitants were  condemned  to  t<nl  in  what  they  deemed  most  degrading  and  ignoble 
oecopations,  is  now  the  govening  centre  and  head  of  a  greater  empire  than 
Borne  ever  saw,  and  claims  colonies  yielding  resources,  the  existence  of  which 
were  alike  unknown  to  her.  Could  T^kciTUS^  when  writing  his  HUtory  of  the 
t^ir»  of  BriitUn^  only  look  down  and  contemplate  this  isle,  as  it  now  is,  it 
woflid  appear  to  him  a  **  scene  surpassing  Aible,  and  yet  true."  It  is  stated  thai 
the  Roman  method  of  cleaning  the  lead  ore  was  the  same  aa  that  povsued  In  fhis 
eountry  till  very  recent  times.  The  lead  of  Derbyshire  was  originally  smidted 
by  wood  fires  on  hiBs  in  tlw  open  air ;  this  inconiement  mo^  was  succeeded  by 
what  were  called  hearth  furnaces.  The  last  hearth  ftxmaoe  was  demoKshed  abou  t 
file  year  I7S0,  it  being  succeeded  by  the  cupola  furnace. 

The  tools  with  which  the  miners  work  in  lead  mines 
are  so  hardened,  that  they  will  make  an  impression 
on  the  head  of  an  anvil,  and  yet  they  will  sometimes 
be  broken  in  working  the  mines  in  less  than  an  hour's 
use.  When  the  workmen  meet  with  a  black  stone, 
tbey  consider  it  a  rery  bad  omen,  as  it  has  been 
perceived  by  them  as  leading  to  a  hard  rock,  which  is 
likely  to  stop  their  further  progress.  The  fine  lead 
mines  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  Somersetshire,  afford 
vast  quantities  of  this  very  useful  metal;  the  ore  in 
Aeae  miaes  sometimes  runs  in  veins,  as  the  tin  ore 
does  in  the  Cornish  mines,  sometimes  it  is  dispersed 
in  banks,  and  it  very  frequently  lies  between  rocks. 
A  beantiful  spar  often  adheres  to  the  ore,  which  spar  is 
quite  white,  transparent,  and  brittle  as  glass.  In  the 
lead  and  copper  mines  are  frequently  found  a  number 
oi  semi-iiKtals,  as  speltre,  bismuth,  zinc,  antimony^ 
lapis,  calaminaris  and  cobalt :  with  the  asbestos  stone 
which  is  so  fibrous,  that  Imen  has  been  manufactured 
fran  it. 

No.  8.  G  G 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

THE  BRITISH   FI8HEBIB8. 

The  valae  of  the  fisheries—  Number  of  men  employed^The  pilchard  fishery— 
The  herring  fishery^—Qaantity  caught  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk— >The  Dutch 
fishery^-Incorporated  company  for  the  encouragement  of  British  fisheries— 
Their  objects— The  bounty  system— Its  futility— Fish  as  an  article  of  food,  not 
much  used,  only  by  the  rich  and  poor  generally. 

To  form  a  correct  view  of  the  value  of  the  British 
fisheries  on  the  national  industry,  we  have  only  to 
reflect  that  it  gives  employment  to  220,000  men  and 
boys  on  the  sea,  and,  at  least,  to  100,000  persons  on 
shore.  The  various  opinions  of  different  writers,  as  to 
the  value  of  their  produce  are  very  great.  M  *Cullock 
doubts  if  it  reaches  £4,000,000 ;  the  writers  of  the 
articles  Fisheries^  in  the  EncycloptBdia  Britannica^ 
estimates  it  at  £12,000,000  ;  Stackman  calculates  it 
at  £5,000,000.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  but  on  a 
review  of  the  subject,  the  annual  value  of  our  fisheries 
^8  enormous,  as  they  form  the  principal  subsistence  of 
a  large  portion  of  our  population.  The  pilchard 
fishery  is  principally  carried  on  off  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  It  gives  employment  to  above  1000  boats, 
3,500  men  and  boys  at  sea,  and  5,000  men  and 
women  on  shore,  and  they  catch,  on  an  average, 
annually,  30,000  hhds.,  of  the  value  of  £52,000.* 

*  When  the  fishery  was  at  its  greatest  prosperity,  in  1818,  the  custom  among 
the  fishermen,  on  returning  with  a  large  catch  of  fish,  was  to  drink  the  Pope's 
health,  fooUshly  i»«*yti<*»g  that  the  oTerthrow  of  a  papal  power  would 
their  demand. 
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Some  years,  40,000  or  50,000  have  been  taken  :  the 
greatest  part  of  which  is  shipped  for  Italy,  for  the 
supply  of  the  Italian  states  during  Lent. 

The  quantity  of  herrings  caught  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  and  Yarmouth,  during  the  season,  besides 
what  is  consumed  and  cured  by  the  inhabitants  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  for  exportation,  to  various 
ports,  in  1840,  was  543,945  barrels;  in  1811,  it  was 
only  91,287.  The  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Yarmouth 
employed  only  94  vessels  in  the  year  1752,  whereas, 
in  1760,  it  engaged  205,  and  gave  employment  to 
about  6,000  men,  women,  boys  and  girls ;  besides  40 
vessels  from  Folkestone,  Hastings,  &c.,  which  have 
now  deserted  it  entirely,  for  above  twenty  years. 

In  1760,  the  annual  quantity  captured  on  the  Nor- 
folk coast,  was  about  47,000  barrels,  of  which,  alone, 
30,000  were  exported ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  Yar- 
mouth  people  used  to  join  the  Shetland  fishermen, 
with  200  vessels,  of  from  40  to  60  tons  burthen,  to 
fish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ireland,  where  cod,  most 
saleable  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  markets  was 
caught.  This  traffic  has  been  discontinued  by  the 
operation  of  the  salt  laws ;  and  since  the  taking  oflT 
the  salt  duty,  it  has  not  been  resumed.  In  1751,  the 
Scotch  employed  only  two  vessels,  measuring  148 
tons,  and  carrying  thirty-three  men  and  boys,  and  the 
quantity  of  herrings  taken  was  only  213  barrels.  In 
1760,  the  number  of  vessels  increased  to  13,  em- 
ploying 130  men,  and  the  quantity  taken  was  3089 

barrels.     This  fishery  was  much  encouraged  by  the 

aG2 
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bounty  given  by  government  for  the  export  of 
herri&gs,  till  it  increased  to  82,328  barrels,  when, 
being  discontinued,  the  fishery  declined  for  a  few 
years  ;  but  in  1776,  the  number  of  vessels  increased 
again  tx)  294,  and  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken  was 
51 ,863  barrels  ;  it  again  declined  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war,  from  the  rise  in  prices  of 
naval  stores,  salt,  and  seamen's  wages.  With  respect 
to  the  quantity  of  herrings,  as  well  as  pilchards,  caught 
the  numbers  above-mentioned  were  only  the  barrels 
exported,  or  sent  coastwise,  or  those  on  which  the 
bounty  was  paid,  being  the  first  catches  of  the  season. 
Those  caught  subsequently,  being  often  greater  in 
quantity,  were  sold  fresh  or  slightly  salted  by  the 
country  people.  The  number  consumed  is  said  to  have 
been  exceedingly  great,  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  they 
being  almost  the  only  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  highland  clans. 

From  early  history,  it  appears  that  herrings  taken  on  all  the  coast  were  the 
principal  Ibod  of  fiie  poorer  inbahitants,  the  nsnal  allowaaoe  for  hreakfaat  and 
dinner  hdng  mostlj  two  nit  herrings,  and  oatmeal  porridge,  with  coarse  rye 
hread ;  and  before  the  introdnction  of  tea  and  coffee,  red  herrings  appear  to  hare 
been  one  of  the  principal  items  of  the  breakfast  table  of  the  gentry,  in  addition 
to  brown  bread,  ale  and  batter.  It  may  be  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
herring  fishery  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  may  be 
conceived  as  constantly  growing  into  importance  in  proportion  as  men  devoted 
themselves  to  settled  porsnits,  and  left  off  piracy  by  sea,  and  raaniadiDg  by  land. 
William  the  Conqueror  granted  a  charter,  in  the  eleventh  centnry,  to  vessels  (ram 
Dieppe,  to  fish  for  herrings  on  the  coast  of  England,  which  they  brought  home 
salted  in  barrels.  In  1905,  the  Datch  obtained  permission  from  Edward  I.  to 
fish  at  Tarmonth.  The  Datch  are  indebted  for  their  superior  metiiod  af  pre- 
paring herrings  to  William  Bruckel,  a  native  of  Flanders,  since  which  the 
Datch  have  been  enabled  to  introdoce  their  herrings  as  an  article  of  foieign 
oonmene.    Tke  impartanoe  of  this  Irade  originatad  in  the  inteUigeat 
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in  which  •  poor  fiaheiman  applied  hii  talents.  In  1536,  Charles  V.,  accompanied 
hj  the  Qmeea  of  Hungary,  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomh  of  Brnkels :  thus  offering  a 
nohfe  ttihate  of  respect  to  a  man  who  had  so  ementially  bfnefited  his  species. 
The  Datcli  herrlngi  ooml  became  highly  esteemed  in  all  Eoropeaa  markets,  and 
a  gnat  sonrae  ot  profit  to  those  eogaged  in  the  trade ;  there  is  a  popular  saying 
in  HflUmd  that  the  finmdation  of  Amsterdam  is  laid  on  herrings'  bones,  alluding 
to  tiie  old  staple  trade  of  the  country  in  the  same  sense,  that  Old  London  bridge 
was  said  to  be  bnilt  upon  woolpacks.  The  fishery  was  considered  as  the  right 
am  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  stadtbolders  it  was  always  entitled  the  **graikd 
fidiery ;"  public  prayers  were  occasionally  offered  for  its  prosperity.  In  1560,  a 
thousand  Dutch  vessels  were  directly  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery ;  in  1610, 
there  were  fifteen  hundred ;  and  ten  years  after,  two  thousand  vessels  were  em- 
ployed. When  this  fishery  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  the  number  of 
fessels  engaged  in  importing  salt,  conveying  the  fish  to  foreign  markets,  and 
supplying  those  engaged  in  the  fishery,  was  6,400 ;  and  the  mariners  and  fisher- 
men, 113,000.  The  first  cause  of  its  decline  lay  in  the  wars  of  Holland,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  English  vessels  cruising  con* 
tinnally  in  the  North  Sea  captured  the  Dutch  fishing  vessels,  and  during  the 
wars  between  this  country  and  France,  Holland  shared  all  the  fortunes  of 
France,  and  had  to  submit  to  the  consequence  of  such  an  alliance ;  in  the  mean 
time,  the  English  used  every  encouragement  to  gain  the  fishery,  granting  bounties 
to  fishing  vessels.  In  1677?  the  Duke  of  York  and  others  were  incorporated  into 
a  body,  entitled  **The  Company  of  the  Royal  Fishery  of  England;"  this 
company  expended  its  capital  in  fitting  out  fishing  busses,  built  in  Holland  and 
manned  with  Dutchmen,  which  were  seized  by  the  French.  Some  years  after,  a 
proposal  was  made  to  raise  ^£180,000,  for  establishing  a  fishing  company,  which 
was  effected.  In  1749,  the  subject  for  establishing  the  British  fisheries  on  a 
large  scale  was  recommended  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  an  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and  a  bill  was  prepared  by  Gen.  Oglethorpe,  which  received  the 
royal  assent  in  1750 ;  the  ardour  with  whieh  the  news  of  this  bill's  passing  was 
received  by  the  public  was  very  fervent,  as  the  greatest  prosperity  was  expected 
frem  the  measure,  and  Admiral  Yemon  was  instructed  to  take  a  voyage  to 
Holland  on  purpose  to  make  himself  master  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Dutch 
carried  on  their  fisheries,  and  cured  their  fish.  The  sum  of  ^500,000  was  sub- 
scribed, and  a  body  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  **  Society  for  the  true 
British  fisheries ;"  a  bounty  of  30s.  per  ton  was  aUowed,  and  paid  out  of  the 
customs,  to  all  vessels  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  tons  burthen,  which  should 
be  buih  for  and  employed  in  this  trade.  Fishing  chambers  were  established  in 
saiae  of  the  outposts  by  the  London  compaay,  who  subscribed  j£10,000  for  the 
purpose ;  the  nets  were  made  at  Poplar  after  the  Dutch  pattern,  and  for  some 
time,  more  than  two  thousand  persons  were  employed  in  tins  occupation.  In 
ITitf  te  boDBly  was  inoreoied  to  iOi.  per  ton.    In  a  few  yean,  not  a  vestige 
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remained  to  indicate  that  snch  a  society  had  existed— its  failnre  was  complete. 
In  1786,  a  new  corporation  was  established,  which  was  entitled  **The  British 
Society  for  establishing  the  fisheries,  and  improving  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom." 
In  1808,  commissioners  were  appointed  for  superintending  the  British  fisheries, 
and  distributing  the  bounties ;  these  were  directed  to  prepare  every  year,  a 
report  of  their  success.  The  abolition  of  the  bonnty  took  place  in  1830.  It 
may  seem  extraordinary,  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  snpport 
the  British  fisheriesi  the  best  intentioned  plans  failed ;  the  bounty  system,  which 
was  at  one  period  insisted  npon  as  its  main  dependance  for  success,  has  been 
relinquished,  and  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  the  fishery  now  depends  on  the 
exertions  of  those  engaged  therein. 

The  objects  proposed  by  the  plans  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  fisheries,  were  : — First,  the  creation  of 
a  nurserv  for  seamen,  and  the  increase  of  our  maritime 
power,  which  was  highly  popular;  secondly,  the 
increase  of  the  supply  of  food,  fish  constituting  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  half  the  food  of  the  people.  When 
the  consumption  of  fish  on  Lent  days  was  no  longer 
considered  a  religious  duty,  a  great  diminution  in 
the  demand  for  this  species  of  food  took  place ;  the 
decay  of  the  fishing  towns  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence, and  it  was  feared  this  would  lead  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  our  naval  power,  and  hence  the  successive 
attempts  to  stimulate  the  prosperity  of  the  fisheries ; 
but  the  manufacturing  turn  that  pressed  on  the 
industry  of  the  nation  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
occasioned  Davenant  to  remark,  in  1690,  that  ^'for 
the  last  hundred  years,  wealth  did  flow  in  so  fast  upon 
us,  that  we  had  no  occasion  to  be  more  industrious/' 
and  he  gives  this  as  an  excuse  why  we  had  not  en- 
riched ourselves  with  the  treasures  of  the  seas :  the 
true  meaning  of  his  remark  appears  to  be,  that  we 
are  already  so  profitably  employed  that  it  would  better 
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answer  our  purpose  to  buy  fish  caught  by  our  neigh- 
bours the  Dutch^  than  to  be  at  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  fitting  out  vessels  to  catch  them  ourselves.  At  this 
time,  all  our  exports  together  did  not  amount  to 
£20,000,000;  the  quantity  of  our  surplus  manufac- 
turing produce  was  very  trifling ;  the  cotton  manu- 
facture was  unknown,  and  it  was  not  imagined  that 
in  the  present  day  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  alone 
would  nearly  double  the  total  value  of  all  kinds  at 
that  period.  The  sea  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mine  of  wealth,  because  all  the  grand  economic 
means  of  creating  riches,  arising  from  improved  ma- 
chinery and  a  more  perfect  application  of  capital  and 
labour,  remained  comparatively  unknown,  or  were 
not  extensively  employed ;  it  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  embark  in  the  fisheries,  and  to  realize,  if 
possible,  the  golden  visions  which  had  enchanted  all 
classes  of  the  people,  from  the  example  of  the  Dutch. 
The  encouragement  given  to  this  traffic  by  means  of 
bounties,  was  an  error  that  appeared  at  first  difficult 
to  overcome.  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations^ 
plainly  elucidates  this,  when  he  says  *^  It  is  not  to  the 
success  and  diligence  of  the  fishery,  but  to  the  burthen 
of  the  ship ;  for  it  is  too  common  for  vessels  to  be 
fitted  out  for  the  catching  of  the  bounty,  and  not  for 
catching  the  fish.  In  the  year  1759,  when  the  bounty 
was  at  £2  10s.  per  ton,  the  whole  buss  fishery  of 
Scotland  brought  in  only  four  barrels  of  **sea  sticks;"* 
in  that  year,  each  barrel  cost  government,  in  bounties 

*  The  nick  name  that  bounty  barrels  of  herringt  were  tenned. 
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alone,  £113  15s.,  and  each  barrel  of  merchantable 
herrings,  £159  7s.  6d.  The  buss  fishery  ruined  the 
boat  fishery  on  which  there  was  no  bounty,  and  thus 
the  inhabitants  on  the  coasts  were  deprived  of  their 
usual  abundance  of  cheap  food,  as  all  fresh  herrings 
were  purchased  for  curing.  So  far  was  the  fishery 
from  being  a  source  of  profit  to  parties  engaged  in  it, 
that  the  bounty  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  rash 
undertakings  in  a  business  which  parties  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  they  consequently  lost  by  their  own 
negligence  more  than  compensated  all  that  they 
could  gain  by  the  utmost  liberality  of  the  government. 

We  find,  from  statements  by  other  writers,  that  one  principfd  object  of  the 
revival  of  the  fineries  was  not  gained,  as  the  individuals  who  engaged  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  fishery,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  bounty,  left  it  as  soon  as 
the  season  was  over,  and  the  nnmber  of  those  intmders  injored  tiiose  who  had 
really  been  brought  np  to  the  sea,  and  depended  on  the  sale  of  fish  for  a  support 
The  attempt  to  render  fish  a  common  article  of  diet,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  increasing  consumption,  has  entirely  failed  in  this  country ;  although  the 
average  price  of  all  the  fish  brought  to  Bilhngagate  market  does  not  exceed  2d. 
or  2^.  per  lb.,  yet  meat  which  is  more  than  double  the  price  is  preferred*  Fish 
is  chiefly  consumed  by  those  who  are  in  extreme  poverty,  and  by  the  rich,  and 
does  not  enter  largely  into  the  common  diet  of  the  middle  classes,  who  are  in  a 
oonditioQ  to  obtain  more  expensive  food,  which  tbey  prefer.  The  poor  of  Ireland 
and  the  negro  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  are  the  chief  consumers  of  white  or 
salted  herrings,  and  those  are  now  used  by  them  rather  as  a  condiment  to  give  a 
relish  to  vegetables,  which  would  otiierwise  be  tastiest.  The  British  herring 
fishery  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  in  a  tolerable  satisfactory  state ;  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bounty,  so  far  from  having  injured  it,  has  had  a  contrary 
effect.  The  aomoal  report  of  the  commissi«Beni  says,  that  the  fishermem  have 
beau  enabled,  by  the  produce  of  their  industry,  to  replace  their  small  boats  by 
new  ones  of  larger  dimensions,  and  to  provide  themselves  with  fishing  materials 
of  greater  vaftie.  The  number  of  boats  and  of  fishermen  has  been  greatly 
increased,  while  tins  importoDt  source  of  employmcmt  has  beea  opened  to 
thousands  of  poor  people,  who  now  annually  resort  to  the  coast  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fishing  season,  and  these  earn  a  decent  livelihood  in  the  operatioo 
of  curing  and  packing.    DweHiag-hoaief,  of  a  iuperior  coBitnictiaBt  far  coring 
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and  storing  the  herrings,  are  erected  at  almost  every  station  along  the  coast ; 
while  the  demand  for  home  wood,  (that  is,  British  fir)  for  the  mannfactnre  of 
barrels,  affords  a  source  of  profit  and  employment  to  nnmhen  of  people  in  the 
most  inland  parts  of  the  conntrj. 

The  increase  of  the  herring  fishery  is  chiefly  in 
Scotland,  where  it  was  for  many  years  confined  to  the 
coasts  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland;  but  since  1815, 
it  has  extended  to  Bamffshire,  Aberdeenshire,  Moray- 
shire, and  Ross-shire.  The  herrings  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  are  prepared  for  the  West  Indies,  Germany, 
and  the  Irish  markets.  When  De  Witt  pointed  out 
to  his  countrymen  this  source  of  riches,  he  says,  ''the 
manufacturers  of  England  live  chiefly  upon  herrings  ;* 
manufacturers  employ  the  mercliants,  merchants  pro- 
mote commerce,  and  commerce  and  fisheries  are  the 
source  of  navigation  and  naval  power,  which  are  the 
principal  supports  of  a  maritime  state."  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  estimated  the  annual  value  of  the  Dutch 
fisheries,  in  his  day,  at  ten  millions  ;  but  this  calcu- 
lation is  certainly  much  too  high ;  it  was,  however, 
believed,  at  the  time,  to  be  correct,  and  it  became  a 
source  of  regret  and  irritation  to  the  English  nation, 
that  this  harvest  should  be  on  its  coasts,  while  those 
who  had  a  more  peculiar  right  to  derive  a  profit  from 
it,  reaped  but  few  advantages.  Not  only  was  Holland 
destitute  of  many  of  the  productions  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  obtained  from  foreign  commerce,  but  her 

*  Qoeen  Elizabeth  issued  a  proclamation  to  encourage  the  fisheries  and 
(KminiMh  the  too  rapid  consumption  of  meat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the 
im|mtatioa  of  leaning  to  Catholicism.  She  threatened,  with  her  severe  displea- 
foie,  all  who  should  attribute  her  injunctions  to  anything  but  politico-eoonomical 
I. 

No.  8.  H  H 
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coasts  did  not  abound  with  the  fish  from  which  the 
country  derived  its  chief  wealth.  From  Shetland  to 
the  coast  of  Sussex^  the  British  shores  were  covered 
with  Dutch  herring-busses,  which  carried  on  the 
fishery  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to  550  leagues  from 
their  own  ports.  Until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
Dutch  were  not  permitted  to  fish  on  the  English  coast 
without  license ;  but  afterwards,  so  far  from  asking 
leave,  they  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  interfering 
with  the  English  fishermen,  and  would  not  allow  them 
to  pursue  their  employment  without  molestation. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  industry  in 
Holland  may  be  regarded  as  a  striking  proof  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  position  and  local  circum- 
stances ;  had  the  soil  yielded  an  abundant  increase, 
the  inhabitants  would  never  have  sought  the  means 
of  subsistence  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  seas.  The 
remarkable  history  of  the  fisheries  of  England,  where 
herrings  are  seen  in  periodical  migration,  appear^ 
peculiarly  the  advantages  and  property  of  Britain, 
though  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether 
these  immense  shoals  of  fish  come  from  the  arctic 
circle,  or  are  nurtured  in  the  deep  seas,  and  return  to 
the  coast  for  food  and  spawning ;  yet  the  great  mass 
begin  to  appear  off  the  Shetland  isles  in  April  and 
May.  In  June,  the  grand  shoal  is  marked  by  certain 
signs — the  number  of  birds,  such  as  gannets  and 
others,  that  follow  to  prey  upon  them — the  main  body 
of  this  shoal  is  divided  into  distinct  columns  of  five  or 
six  miles  in  length  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and 
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their  depth  is  supposed  to  be  many  fathoms  (perhaps 
from  ten  to  twenty),  and  these  drive  the  waters  before 
them  with  a  kind  of  rippling ;  sometimes  they  sink  for 
the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rise  again  to 
the  surface,  and,  in  bright  weather,  reflect  a  variety  of 
splendid  colours.  The  first  check  this  immense  army 
meets  with  in  its  course  southward,  is  the  Shetland 
islands,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts — one  wing 
taking  the  east,  and  the  other  the  western  coasts  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  then  they  fill  every  bay  and  creek 
with  their  numbers.  Some  pass  on  towards  Yarmouth, 
the  great  ancient  mart  of  herrings,  then  through  the 
British  channel,  and  southward  till  they  disappear. 
Those  that  take  the  west,  pass  the  Hebrides,  where 
is  the  great  stationary  fishery,  then  they  proceed 
towards  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with 
another  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a 
second  division ;  one  takes  the  western  side,  and  is 
scarcely  perceived,  being  soon  lost  in  the  immensity 
of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  other,  which  passes  the 
Irish  sea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  most 
of  the  coasts  that  border  on  it.  Though  some  writers 
have  stated  that  the  time  of  the  annual  visitations  of 
the  herrings  and  pilchards  is  adjusted  with  exact 
precision,  yet  observations  and  experience  prove, 
though  they  always  come  to  some  place  or  other,  the 
exact  time  and  place  cannot  be  specified  as  a  cer- 
tainty ;  at  one  time  they  frequent  a  particular  part  of 
the  coast  for  several  years,  and  afterwards  suddenly 
abandon  it ;  this  change  is,  doubtless^  occasioned  by 

HH  2 
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circumstances  which  it  is  in  their  nature  to  obey, 
and  is  impossible  for  us  to  understand.* 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  Long  island,  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
was  a  favoorite  resort  of  herrings,  and  buildings  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  fishery,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  cons^nence  of  the  fish  ceasing 
to  frequent  that  part  of  the  coast.    M'Cullocb  says,  ^  That  vulgar  philosophy 
is  never  satisfied  unless  it  can  find  a  cause  for  everything."    This  disappearance 
of  the  herring  has  been  attributed  to  the  manufacture  of  kelp  ;  but  kelp  was 
not  introduced  for  many  years  after  the  herrings  had  left  the  Long  Island,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  coasts  they  had  frequented  in  that  neighbourhood :  it  is  also 
a  popular  belief  that  naval  engagements,  or  even  firing  of  guns,  cause  them  to 
change  their  haunts— thus  their  desertion  of  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
was  attributed  to  the  battle  of  Copenhagen ;  and  now,  when  guns  are  silent, 
the  steam-boats  are  a  **  sufficient  reason.'/    The  one  reason  is  as  valid  as  the 
other ;  it  is  a  chance  if  there  has  been  a  gun  fired  in  the  Western  isles  since  the 
days  of  Cromwell,  and  they  have  shifted  their  quarters  within  that  period  many 
times.    They  have  left  Loch  Houm  and  Loch  Torridon,  where  steam-boats  have 
never  yet  smoked ;  and  since  the  steam-boats  have  been  propelled  to  Inverary, 
they  have  thought  fit  to  prefer  Loch  Fyne  to  all  the  western  bays.    But  theories 
like  these  have  at  least  the  merit  of  antiquity ;  long  before  the  days  of  gun- 
powder, the  ancient  Highlanders  thought  that  the  fish  deserted  those  coasts  where 
blood  had  been  shed.    The  quantity  of  netting  used  in  the  herring  fishery  exceeds 
1,000,000  square  yards,  and  when  this  fishery  terminates,  which  generally  lasts 
three  or  four  months,  most  of  the  fishermen  and  others  engaged  in  this  fishery 
are  occupied  in  catching  cod  and  other  fish.     Before  we  quit  the  article  of 
fisheries,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  glance  at  the  sprat  fishery,  not  altogether  on 
account  of  the  inmiense  shoals  that  frequent  our  coast,  just  as  the  herrings  have 
disappeared,  for  although  they  are  too  small  to  be  cured  on  the  same  extensive  scale 
as  the  herrings  and  the  pilchard,  they  are  pickled  in  various  ways,  sometimes  in  a 
marmer  to  resemble  anchovies,  to  which,  however,  they  are  greatly  inferior,  owing 
to  the  insoluble  nature  of  the  bones.    Besides  their  use  as  food,  the  sprat  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  extensively  employed  as  a  manure,  and  under  some 
judicious  regulations,  the  demand  for  this  purpose  might  probably  benefit  the 
fishermen,  without  diminishing  to  an  injurious  extent  the  quantity  required  for 
consumption  as  food.    The  quantity  of  sprats  used  as  a  manure  now  amounts  to 
several  thousand  tons  per  aimum ;    the  price  varies  from  ten-pence  to  eighteen- 
pence  per  bushel.    In  1829,  large  quantities  were  sold  at  6d.  per  bushel ;  about 
forty  bushels  are  applied  per  acre.    Barge-loads  containing  1,500  bushels  were 

*  The  remarks  about  the  migration  of  herrings  are  also  applicable  to  the 
pilchard,  the  salmon,  and  sprat. 
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sent  up  the  Medwsy  to  Maidstone,  in  1829,  and  the  hop-groonds  were  abun- 
dantly manured.  Young  records  the  experiment,  in  which  herrings  spread  on  a 
field,  and  ploughed  in  for  wheat  produced  so  rank  a  crop  that  it  was  entirely  laid 
before  harfest ;  the  refuse  of  pilchards  is  used  in  Cornwall,  and  throughout  the 
country  where  they  can  be  procured ;  the  effects  are  perceived  for  several  years. 
In  the  fens  of  lincolnahire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk,  sprats  and  sticklebacks 
are  caught  in  the  shallow  waters  in  such  quantities  that  they  are  eagerly  sought 
far.  Lord  Somenrille  used  the  blubber  of  these  fish,  mixed  with  earth,  with  great 
success  in  Surrey.  This  branch  of  fishing  employs  from  four  to  five  hundred 
boats,  engaged  in  stow  boating  on  the  Kentish  coast  alone :  which  remain  upon 
the  fishing  ground  for  a  week  together,  not  for  the  purpose  of  catching  sprats  for 
the  supply  of  food  to  the  market,  but  only  to  obtain  dead  fish  for  the  purpose  of 
manuring  the  land. 

For  many  years,  the  multitude  of  herrings  on  the  Swedish  coast  was  so 
great,  that  after  their  consumption  as  food  and  for  exportation,  many  millions 
were  boiled  for  oil.  About  16,000  barrels  of  herring  oil  were  made  in  the  year 
178 1>  the  greater  part  of  which  was  sent  to  Holland  and  Spain.  The  next  year, 
no  herrings  appeared  upon  the  coast  of  Sweden  ;  but  on  the  shores  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  abundance  was  greater  than  usual.  On  the  Irish  coast,  the 
fishermen  loaded  their  boats  with  a  single  haul  of  a  net ;  and  after  having  taken 
as  many  as  could  be  cured,  they  sold  their  produce  in  the  month  of  July  for  lOd. 
per  thousand  ;  and  a  week  or  two  later,  4d.  or  fid.  would  buy  as  many  as  a  horse 
could  carry ;  and  quantities  were  boiled  down  for  oil,  and  the  refuse  thrown 
away  or  applied  for  manure. 

The  mackarel  fishery  is,  perhaps,  the  liveliest,  if 
not  the  most  interesting  of  any  which  is  carried  on  in 
the  British  seas  ;  the  places  of  rendezvous  are  Yar- 
mouth, Harwich,  Dover,  Folkestown,  and  Hastings; 
the  boats  and  men  from  these  localities  work  down 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  Scilly  Isles,  as  the  fish  gene- 
rally appear  in  that  neighbourhood  first,  then  to 
Penzance  and  Plymouth,  where  sixty  boats,  and  about 
six  hundred  men,  have  for  the  last  three  years  been 
stationed  during  the  winter,  it  having  been  discovered 
that,  in  the  deep  water  ofi*  the  Eddy  stone,  they  can 
be  taken  as  early  as  at  the  Scilly  Isles.  The  value  of 
the  catch  is  so  very  various,  that  it  may  be  stated 
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almost  like  gambling ;  instances  of  a  boat-load  at 
Billingsgate  being  sold  for  forty  guineas  per  hundred 
— seven  shillings  each  ;  the  next  boat  produced  but 
thirteen  guineas  per  hundredi  in  1807.  In  1808,  at 
Dover,  mackarel  were  sold  sixty  for  one  shilling  ;  in 
1834,  they  were  sold  three  for  a  shilling;  sixteen 
boats  off  Lowestoffe,  on  the  30th  June,  1830,  made 
of  mackarel  £5,252  ;  at  Plymouth,  at  the  height  of  the 
season,  mackarel  generally  sell  for  7s.  per  hundred, 
which  are  usually  packed  in  baskets  for  the  London 
market,  and  sent  by  steamers.  The  great  advantage 
of  the  early  and  winter  fisheries  is,  that  it  employs  a 
number  of  men  who  would  otherwise  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  living.  In  early  times,  in  rough  or  stormy 
weather,  hardly  a  boat  or  a  man  would  venture  out, 
while  now,  in  the  winter,  at  the  least  appearance  of 
success,  they  immediately  put  to  sea.  A  petition  from 
the  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
mackarel  fishery  at  Brighton,  has  been  presented  to 
Parliament,  praying  that  protection  may  be  afforded 
them  from  the  injury  they  are  constantly  sustaining 
from  the  French  trawl  boats ;  the  petitioners  state  that 
they  have  vested  about  £10,000  in  procuring  twenty 
three  mackarel  boats,  which  are  furnished  with  suit- 
able nets,  and  extend  a  mile  and  a-half  in  length, 
and  that  they  are  frequently  cut  asunder,  and  injured 
by  these  French  boats. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


THE   IMPROVEirENT    IN    ROADS. 


The  roads  of  the  Romans— Scottish  roads— Their  effect  in  civilizing  the  High- 
landers—Ancient methods  of  conveying  mail-bags^-Improvements  in  affricul- 
tore  by  means  of  roads— The  introduction  of  tnmpike-gates— Canals—Their 
ntility— Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal— Brindley,  the  engineer — His  works — 
The  improvements  of  the  Scottish  roads,  by  Telford — Steam-boats — ^Their 
introdnction,  progress,  utility,  number,  and  probable  effects— Advantages  to 
the  community. 

The  improvement  in  the  various  grades  of  society 
may  be  readily  traced,  not  only  in  the  methods  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  various 
manufactures,  but  likewise  in  the  facility  which 
is  given  to  communication,  and  in  the  transmission 
of  those  articles  by  means  of  the  alterations  in 
our  roads.  For  no  people  without  internal  com- 
munication can  become  at  once  a  great  commercial, 
manufacturing,  or  agricultural  nation.  The  Romans, 
in  early  days,  set  the  example  of  forming  roads  as 
means  of  intercourse,  the  remains  of  which  are  in 
existence  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  the  present 
day ;  and  the  works  conducted  by  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  from  the  year  1803,  when  they  com- 
menced their  operation,  have  done  more  to  advance 
the  civilizaition  of  the  Highlands,  than  all  the  attempts 
of  government  for  that  purpose  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  century,  and  has  been  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  country  at  least  an  hundred  years.     It 
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was  not  until  1811,  that  coaches  were  regularly  esta- 
blished in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  Higlilands, 
which  were  objects  of  wonder  and  veneration.  In 
1715,  the  first  coach  or  chariot  seen  at  Inverness  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Seaford.  In 
1760,  the  first  post  chaise  appeared  in  Inverness, 
and  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  only  four  wheel 
carriage  in  the  district.  There  are  in  that  town,  at 
present,  four  carriage  manufactories ;  before  this  time 
there  were  no  inns  in  the  Highlands.  The  mail  bags 
used  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  pedestrians,  but 
are  now  sent  to  all  the  considerable  towns  in  coaches, 
and  are  brought  regularly  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  when  they  used  to  be  conveyed  only  once. 
Agriculture  has  received  a  remarkable  impulse  from 
these  improvements ;  the  value  of  property  has  greatly 
increased ;  trade  has  been  promoted  ;  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants  has  been 
ameliorated  by  numerous  accommodations  and  com- 
forts, which  were  formerly  entirely  out  of  their  reach. 
If  the  same  policy  had  been  extended  to  the  West  of 
Ireland,  how  much  more  would  that  beautiful  country 
have  been  improved,  than  have  the  barren  and  dreary 
mountains  of  the  Highlands. 

If  we  compare  the  present  state  of  oar  roads,  canals,  and  railways,  with  the 
miserable  means  of  transit  a  few  centuries  ago,  which  onr  ancestors  experienced 
when  they  had  to  undertake  a  jonmey— forcing  their  way  throogih  deep  miry 
lanes,  fording  swollen  rivers,  obliged  to  halt  for  days  together  until  the  waters 
were  abated,  and  then  crawling  along  at  a  pace  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hoar,  in 
constant  fear  of  being  set  fast  in  a  quagmire,  of  being  overturned,  or  swept 
Away  by  a  sudden  inundation.  The  Romans  fonned  several  excellent  roads 
in  Britain,  as  they  did  in  every  country  which  was  subject  to  them ;   but  the 
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London  streeti  at  the  time  of  the  conqnett. 

age  of  confnnoo  and  miaery  that  followed  their  departnre  from  the  iiland, 
obliterated  them,  with  nearlj  erery  other  vettige  of  their  domination.    For  a 
Img  periods  instead  of  oar  roadi  being  improtedt  they  oontinaed  to  get  more 
dOapidatad.    Aboat  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  principal  streets  of 
London  appear  to  hafe  been  little  better  than  ditches  or  marshet;  it  is  related  that 
in  1 000,  on  occasion  of  a  great  storm  of  wind  blowing  off  the  roof  of  St.  Marj-le« 
Bow  chnrdi,  in  Cheapside,  foor  of  the  rafters,  each  twenty  feet  long,  were  pitched 
10  deep  in  the  street  that  scarcely  foar  feet  remained  above  ground ;  Holbom 
was  not  paved  until  the  fifteenth  century.    In  HIT?  Henry  Y.  ordered  two 
vMsels,  each  of  twenty  tons  burthen,  to  be  employed  at  his  expense  in  bringing 
•tones  for  this  purpose,  because,  it  is  stated,  the  highways  were  so  deep  and 
muddy,  that  many  perils  and  hazards  were  thereby  occasioned,  both  to  the 
king's  carriages  passing  that  way,  and  to  those  of  his  subjects.    The  western 
end  of  Holbom  appears  not  to  have  been  paved  until  14£l ,  in  which  year  Gray's 
Inn-lane,  Chancery-lane,  and  other  streets,  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  are 
described  as  **  very  foul,  and  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  dangerous  and  noisome 
as  wen  lor  the  king's  subjects  on  horseback,  as  on  foot,  and  with  carriages." 
As  for  the  country  roads,  no  attention  was  paid  to  them  until  towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  first  general  act  for  repairing  the  roads  was 
paised  in  1555 ;  it  imposed  a  duty  on  parishes,  for  keeping  the  roads  in  repair. 
The  first  toll-bar  was  erected  in  1663,  on  the  road  leading  through  Hertfordshire, 
which  was  become  so  bad  by  means  of  the  great  loads  of  barley,  malt,  dke^ 
brought  weekly  to  Ware  in  waggons  and  carts,  and  from  thence  conveyed  by 
water  to  London ;   that  three  toll-gates  were  erected  nearer  London,  and  the 
people  were  so  prejudiced  against  the  innovation,  that  they  rose  in  a  mob  and 
destroyed  them.    The  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  had  great  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  toll-bar  at  Marylebone,  the  house  and  gate  being  more  than  once 
destroyed,  and  the  toll-collector  murdered ;   a  party  of  military  was  at  last 
stationed  there  to  prevent  the  demolition  of  the  gate ;  the  excuse  was,  that  the 
mads  were  not  repaired  vidth  the  money  collected.    The  intercourse  between 
the  two  capitals  (Lcmdon  and  Edinburgh)  was  so  little,  that  they  were  consi- 
dered as  fordgn  parts.    In  1035,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Charles  I.  to  the 
effect  that  ^Whereas  to  this  time  there  hath  been  no  certain  intercourse  between 
England  and  Scotland,  his  Majesty  now  conmiands  his  postmaster  of  England 
kr  foreign  parts,  to  settle  a  running  post  or  two  to  run  night  and  day,  between 
Edinburgh  and  London.' '    In  the  year  1763,  the  London  coach  set  off  from 
Edinburgh  only  once  a  month,  and  was  from  twelve  to  sixteen  days  oa  the  road  -, 
a  Journey  to  and  from  Edinburgh  was,  in  those  days,  a  doubtful  and  hazardous 
e^edition.    The  change  that  has  since  taken  place  is  immense,  and  the  danger 
of  tha  person  who  undertakes  it,  is  scarcely  any  more  than  when  he  walks  along 
te  street  in  which  he  lives.    This  intercourse  and  roads  have  done  more  than  the 
eaapaet  of  17<^9  and  is  the  brne  union  of  the  kingdoms. 

No.  9.  I  I 
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Such  indeed  was  the  insecurity  of  a  great  part  of 
Scotland,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  particularly 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  that  their  cattle  were  often 
reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,   which  was  only 
remedied  by  the  thatch  of  their  miserable  dwellings. 
No  towns,  properly  so  called,  were  to  be  found  on  the 
Highlands ;  the  houses^  which  were  generally  scat- 
tered in  a  glen  or  strath,  were  built  of  sod  or  turf, 
sometimes  of  clay,  and  occasionally  of  stones  without 
lime.     With  the  exception  of  the  target,  which  was 
used  only  in  battle,  a  Highlander  was  at  all  times 
completely  armed,  he  even  went  to  church  in  armour, 
so  that  his  weapons  became  as  familiar  to  him  as  his 
own  limbs.     These  people,  until  the  year  1745,  were 
as  completely  strangers  to  the  English  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  one  of  the  inland  cities  of  Africa.     In 
London,  even  so  late  as  1730,  the  streets  were,  for 
the  most  part  un paved,  each  tradesman  paved  the 
entrance  to  his  shop  in  his  own  fashion ;  what  was  in 
those  days  called  the  pavement,  was  the  edge  of  the 
street  railed  off  by  posts,  for  the  protection  of  foot 
passengers.     But  the  natural  evils  of  rain,  mud,  and 
dust,  were  not  the  worst  to  be  encountered  in  walking 
about  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  highways  in  the 
neighbourhood.      Pickpockets  and  highway-robbers 
had  become  exceedingly  numerous  ;    the  squares  of 
London  were  infested  with  numbers  of  beggars,  who 
exhibited  the  most  disgusting  maladies,  in  a  tone  of 
clamorous  supplication,  and  frequently  these  wretches 
were  thieves  at  night,  and  then  the  cripple  who  had 
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begged  all  day  converted  his  crutch  into  a  truncheon 
at  nighti  with  which  he  knocked  his  victims  on  the 
head.  ^ 

An  instance  of  the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  even 
in  the  memory  of  the  late  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  police  magistrates,  is  thus  mentioned  by  him  : — 

^  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  manj  jean,  of  going  about  all  parts  of  the  town 
and  its  environs,  at  all  hours,  without  any  precaution,  and  I  never  experienced, 
on  anj  occasion,  the  slightest  molestation ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  met  in  society, 
any  one  whose  own  actual  experience  was  different :  bat  it  was  not  so  formerly, 
even  in  the  memory  of  many  besides  myself.  At  Kensington,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  a  bell  used  to  be  rung  at  intervals,  to  muster  the  people  returning  to 
town ;  as  soon  as  a  band  was  assembled  sufficiently  numerous  to  ensure  mutual 
protection,  it  set  off— end  so  on  till  all  had  passed." 

To  cross  Hounslow  Heath,  or  Finchly  Common, 

now  both  enclosed,  after  sun-set,  was  an  expedition 

of  great  danger ;  those  who  ventured  were  always 

well   armed,   and   some  had    ball-proof   carriages. 

George  IV.  and  the  late  Duke  of  York,  when  very 

young  men,  were  stopped  and  robbed  one  night  in  a 

hackney  coach  on  Hayhill,  Berkley-square.    Coaches 

were  introduced  into  England  in  1580,  and  by  the 

commencement  of  the  next  century   were  become 

common  in  London  ;  but  in  1629,  Charles  I.  issued  a 

proclamation,  commanding  that  no  common  carrier* 

or  other  person  whatsoever,  should  travel  with  any 

wain,  cart,  or  carriage,  with  more  than  two  wheels, 

nor  with  a  load  of  above  20  cwt. ,  for  fear  of  inj  uring 

the  roads.     In  1703,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 

having,  in  December,  to  make  a  journey  from  Wigan 

to  Petworth,  to  meet  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  was 

ii2 
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fourteen  hours  in  accomplishing  that  distance  of  forty 
miles,  in  his  coach, — the  last  nine  having  taken  six 
hours  to  go  over  them.  ^*  We  did  not  get  out  of  the 
carriages/*  says  the  narrator,  one  of  the  prince's 
attendants,  ''save  when  we  were  overturned  or  stuck 
fast  in  the  mire.  We  were  thrown  but  once  in  going, 
as  our  coach,  which  was  the  leading  one,  and  his 
highnesses  body  coach ;  and  if  the  nimble  boors  of 
Sussex  had  not  frequently  poised  or  supported  it  with 
their  shoulders,  the  rest  of  our  company  would  have 
suffered  much  more."  It  is  not  forty  years  since  it 
took  twelve  hours  to  go  from  Plymouth  to  Exeter,  in 
the  public  diligences.  As  a  matter  of  history,  we 
look  back  to  the  time  when  it  took  a  week  to  perform 
the  journey  from  Plymouth  to  London.  There  is  now 
an  advertisement,  hanging  as  a  curiosity  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  Black  Swan  inn,  at  York,  (framed  and 
glazed)  as  follows  : — 

^  Toric  Foar  Days'  Stage  Coach. 
^  Begins  on  Fryday  the  13  of  Angost  1706.  all  that  are  desirons  to  pass  from 
London  to  York  or  from  York  to  London  or  any  other  place  on  the  road,  let 
them  repair  to  the  Black  Swan  in  Holbom  in  London  and  then  to  the  Black 
Swan  in  Coney  Street  in  York.  At  both  which  places  they  may  be  receiTed  in 
a  stage  coach  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fryday,  which  performs  the  whole 
joomey  in  foar  days  (if  God  permit)  and  sits  forth  at  ^ye  in  the  morning  and 
retnms  from  York  to  Stamford  in  two  dayv  and  frx>m  Stamford  by  Huntington 
to  London  in  two  days  more,  and  the  like  stages  on  their  retam  allowing  each 
passenger  141bs.  weight  and  all  above,  3d  per  poond. 

r      **  BsNTAMIlf  SllNOMAIf, 

Performed  by        "i    *'  Hbnrt  HAaaisoK, 

^     "  Walter  Baykes." 


Coaches  in  early  times  had  no  springs,  and  the 
state  of  the  roads,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as 
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well  as  the  streets  of  the  towns,  must  have  made  rid- 
ing in  them  any  thing  but  easy  :  it  was  also  the  great 
complaint  of  the  time  that  carriages  did  so  iruch 
damage  to  the  road,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  gentlemen 
on  horseback,  or  foot-passengers,  to  travel.  Even  so 
late  as  Young* s  Itinerant^  he  states,  ''many  of  the 
turnpike-roads  (which  he  names)  were  so  deep  in  ruts, 
that  his  carriage  was  often  up  to  the  nave  in  mud, 
particularly  in  Essex ;  and  the  worst  roads  were  in 
Gloucestershire. " 

Young  in  his  tonr  of  1 770,  rol.  4,  sajs  the  roads  are  so  bad  in  Essex,  that  it  is 
a  thoosand  to  one,  bnt  a  traveller  is  in  danger  of  breaking  down  or  breaking  his 
neek,  he  says  he  actoally  measured  one  mt  fonr  feet  deep  and  floating  with  mad, 
fhim  a  wet  summer,  what  therefore  mast  it  have  been  in  winter  ?  He  actaally 
passed  three  carts  broken  down  within  eighteen  miles,  in  Gloucester.  This  writer 
nentioiis  the  mode  of  mending  the  roads,  which  was  merely  by  throwing  large 
stones  carelessly  upon  them,  without  any  arrangement. 

The  effect  of  good  roads  on  civilization  and  industry 
was  very  observable  in  the  labours  of  Oberlin,  in 
Switzerland :  he  says  there  were  no  roads  in  the 
Bau  de  la  Roche,  but  a  few  passes  in  the  mountains, 
which  were  constantly  broken  up  by  the  torrents,  or 
obstructed  by  the  loosened  earth  which  fell  from  the 
overhanging  rocks.  The  river  Bruche,  which  flows 
through  the  canton  had  no  bridge,  but  one  of  stepping 
stones.  He  assembled  the  people,  explained  his 
objects  as  the  only  means  of  permanent  improvement, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  blast  the  rocks  to  make 
a  wall,  to  support  the  road  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
over  which  a  bridge  should  be  made.  The  peasants, 
one  and  all,  declared  the  thing  impossible,  and  every 
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one  excused  himself  from  engaging  in  such  an  un- 
reasonable scheme.  Oberlin  exhorted  and  reasoned 
with  them,  appealed  to  them  as  husbands  and  fathers, 
but  all  in  vain ;  he  at  last  threw  a  pickaxe  on  his 
shoulder,  and  went  to  work  himself,  assisted  only  by 
a  trusty  servant ;  his  example,  however,  soon  drew 
the  support  of  fellow  labourers  ;  his  heart  was  in  the 
work,  no  difficulties  could  stop  him  ;  he  devoted  his 
own  little  property  to  the  undertaking ;  he  raised 
subscriptions  amongst  his  old  friends ;  tools  were 
brought  for  all  who  were  willing  to  use  them.  In 
three  years,  the  road  was  finished,  and  the  bridge 
was  built.  Agriculture  began  to  flourish  on  the 
sterile  soil ;  the  trees  flourished,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  peasants,  in  Oberlin's  garden ;  he  explained 
his  system,  and  gave  them  plants  out  of  his  nursery  ; 
in  a  few  years,  the  bare  and  desolate  cottages  were 
surrounded  by  smiling  orchards ;  the  potatoes  of  the 
canton,  the  chief  food  of  the  people,  had  so  degene- 
rated, that  the  fields  yielded  the  most  scanty  produce. 
The  peasants  maintained  that  the  ground  was  sterile. 
Oberlin  procured  a  new  sort  of  potatoes,  and  like  all 
agricultural  improvers,  he  taught  the  people  the  value 
of  manure,  and  the  best  modes  of  reducing  every 
substance  into  useful  compact;  his  maxim  was  ^'  let 
nothing  be  lost."  The  soil  of  the  mountains  was 
now  found  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  root,  abundance  was  the  consequence. 
He  also  introduced  the  culture  of  Dutch  clover,  and 
flax,  and  at  length  overcame  the  most  obstinate  pre- 
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judice  in  converting  unprofitable  pasture  into  arable 
land.  This  venerable  examplar  was  only  reviled  and 
abused,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  The  ignorant 
populace  had  agreed  to  waylay  and  beat  him,  and 
another  to  duck  him  in  a  cistern.  They  were  des- 
cribed to  be  the  most  wretched  and  rude  of  all  the 
inhabitants  in  the  surrounding  country,  cut  off  by 
their  peculiar  dialect,  as  well  as  by  the  inaccessibility 
of  their  situation  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
husbandmen  were  destitute  of  the  commonest  imple- 
ments, and  had  no  means  of  procuring  them ;  yet, 
after  some  time,  they  adopted  his  plans  one  after 
another,  and  the  result  well  re-paid  their  labour,  for 
instead  of  wretchedness  and  a  barren  soil,  this  canton 
became  luxuriant  and  fruitful,  which  effects  may  be 
readily  traced  to  the  modes  he  had  taught  of  cutting, 
and  keeping  good  roads  in  a  constant  state  of  perfec- 
tion. 

stage  coaches  appear  to  have  begun  to  be  established  on  the  great  roads 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  they 
became  so  nnmeroos,  that  the  tradesmen  in  and  near  London  took  it  into  their 
beads  to  consider  the  existence  of  snch  vehicles  a  public  evil,  and  in  a  spirit  very 
mach  like  that  which  dictated  a  late  petition  against  cabs  and  omnibuses, 
petitioned  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  the  stage  coach  nuisance.  The  principal 
objections  started  were,  that  they  injured  the  profits  and  rents  of  inns  ;  that  the 
charge  of  consumption  of  provisions  for  man  and  beast  had  been  lowered ;  the 
rents  of  lands  were  also  brought  down  by  means  of  stage  coaches ;  again,  it  is 
stated  that  stage  horses  eat  three  times  as  much  as  any  saddle  horse  that  travels, 
and  besides  this,  that  saddle  horses  had  diminished  in  consequence.  It  was  also 
laying  aside  the  ancient  way  of  hospitality  and  good  house-keeping,  and  the 
breed  of  horses  had  deteriorated.  Against  these  arguments,  the  hackney  coach 
proprietors  petitioned  in  favour,  denying  all  these  statements,  and  contended  that 
the  breed  was  improved ;  though  they  allowed  that  the  stage  coaches  killed  more 
horses  in  one  year,  than  those  who  travel  upon  saddle  horses  do  in  three,  and  so 
oeeasions  more  vent  for  breeding  thereby." 
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Lady  Springet,  (Mary  Penningtoii)  on  going  to  see  her  hnsband.  at  the  siege 
of  Lewis,  where  he  was  dangerously  ill,  travelled  in  a  coach  hired  from  London, 
and  sajTs  it  was  remarkable  they  got  safe,  as  the  peasantry  supported  her  carriaga 
by  long  poles,  and  with  their  hands,  otherwise  they  wonld  have  been  overturned. 
The  spirit  of  improvement  was  still,  in  a  great  measare,  confined  to  oar  cities 
and  large  towns ;  in  the  country,  even  the  basis  and  first  essential  of  a  good 
economical  system  was  still  deficient,  or  altogether  wanting. 

In  December,  1703,  Charles  III.,  king  of  Spain,  slept  at  Petworth,  on  his  way 
from  Portsmouth  to  Winsor,  and  Prince  Greorge  of  Denmark  went  to  meet  him 
by  desire  of  the  Qneen.  In  relation  to  this  Journey,  given  by  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, he  states  ^  We  set  ont  at  six  in  the  morning,  by  torchlight,  to  go  to  Petworth, 
and  did  not  get  out  of  the  coaches  (save  only  when  we  were  overtomed,  or  stuck 
fast  in  the  mire)  until  we  arrived  at  our  Journey's  end.  It  was  a  hard  service 
for  the  Prince,  to  sit  fourteen  hours  in  the  coach  that  day  without  eating  any- 
thing, and  passing  through  the  worst  ways  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  (not  having 
travelled  far  from  London).  We  were  thrown  but  once  indeed  in  going ;  but  our 
coach,  which  was  a  leading  one,  and  his  highness'  body  coach  would  have 
suffered  much  if  the  nimble  boars  of  Sussex  had  not  frequently  poised  it.  or 
supported  it  with  their  shoulders,  from  Grodalming  almost  to  Petworth,  and  the 
nearer  we  approached  the  duke's  house,  the  more  inaccessible  it  seemed  to  be ; 
the  last  nine  miles  of  the  way  cost  us  six  hours  time  to  conquer  them,  and  indeed 
we  had  never  done  it  if  our  good  master  had  not  several  times  lent  us  a  pair  of 
horses  out  of  his  own  coach,  whereby  we  were  enabled  to  trace  out  the  way  for 
him."  Afterwards  writing  of  his  departure  on  the  following  day  says— ^*  I  saw 
him  (the  prince)  no  more,  till  I  found  him  at  Winsor,  at  supper;  for  there  we 
were  overturned  (as  he  had  been  once  before  that  morning)  and  broke  our 
coach.  My  Lord  Daumke  had  the  same  fate,  and  so  liad  several  others."— 
Annalt  of  Q^een,  Ann, 

Turnpikes  were  introduced  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion. In  the  reign  of  George  II.  it  was  made  felony 
to  pull  them  down,  yet  our  highways  continued  to  be 
generally  kept  in  repair  merely  by  the  compulsory 
labour  of  parish  paupers,  or,  where  these  could  not 
be  obtained,  a  compulsory  statute  labour  on  the 
various  farms  in  the  parish ;  and  even  so  late  as  1754, 
we  are  told,  a  traveller  seldom  saw  a  turnpike  for  two 
hundred  miles,  after  leaving  the  vicinity  of  London. 
Indeed,  in  the  winter  season,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
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roads  in  the  kingdom  were  hardly  passable  for  car* 
riages,  and  exceedingly  deep  and  miry  for  any  other 
kind  of  travelling,  except  with  horses,  which  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Cornwall.  The  usual 
manner  of  travelling  was  to  hire  post  horses,  which 
on  the  greatest  thoroughfares  were  to  be  hired  every 
ten  miles. 

Aocordingto  J^ne  MnrynrCt  Itinerary^  publislied  inl6]7<  the  traveller  endea- 
fODred  to  get  a  commiMioin  from  the  chief  postmaster,  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
without  delay.  A  passenger  paid  3^.  per  mile  for  his  horse,  and  the  same  for 
his  gmde's  horse ;  bat  if  several  persons  travel  together,  one  guide  woold  do  for 
the  whole ;  other  persons,  who  have  no  commission,  paid  3d.  per  mile.  This 
extraordinarj  charge  for  horse  hire  is  well  recompensed  by  the  greater  speed  of 
the  Joomey,  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  inn  in  slow  travelling  are  avoided. 
All  the  difficulty,  says  an  ancient  writer,  is  in  bearing  the  fatigue.  The  travellers 
ars  at  no  expense  for  the  food  of  their  horses,  but,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  miles,  the 
boy  or  guide  who  takes  them  back  expects  a  few  pence  in  the  way  of  gift.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  Englishmen  (especially  in  long  journeys)  ride  their  own  horses ; 
likewise  carriers  let  horses  from  city  to  city,  bargaining  that  the  passengers  must 
put  up  at  their  inn,  that  they  may  see  they  are  taken  proper  care  of ;  they  will 
thus  lend  a  horse  for  five  or  six  days,  and  find  them  meat  themselves,  for  208.;  these 
carriers  have  long  covered  waggons,  in  which  they  carry  passengers  from  city  to 
city,  but  this  kind  of  travelling  is  very  tedious,  for  they  must  take  the  waggon  very 
early,  and  come  in  very  late  to  these  ions.  Coaches  are  not  to  be  hired  any 
where  but  in  London ;  and,  although  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  plain,  or 
consisting  of  little  pleasant  hills,  yet  the  ways  are  dirty,  deep  and  uneven,  that 
ordinary  coachmen  do  not  generally  take  long  journeys.  This  writer  deals  with 
great  bitterness  on  the  effsminacy  which  these  vehicles  engender  in  the  King's 
subjects,  '*  They  become  weary  and  listless  when  they  ride  a  few  miles,  unwilling 
to  get  on  horseback,  and  unable  to  endure  frost,  snow  and  rain,  or  lodge  in  the 
Jield.  That  stage-coaches  discourage  the  breed  of  horses  is  erident ;  for,  will  any 
man  keep  a  horse  for  himself,  and  another  for  his  man,  all  the  year,  to  ride  one 
or  two  journeys  yearly,  who  at  pleasure,  when  he  has  occasion,  can  step  to  any 
place  where  his  business  lies  for  two  or  three  shillings,  if  within  twenty  miles  of 
London^  and  so  proportioned  into  any  part  of  England.  Formerly,  every  man 
who  bad  occasion  to  travel  many  journeys  yearly,  or  to  ride  up  and  down,  kept 
luffsea  for  himself  and  servants,  and  seldom  travelled  without  one  or  two ;  but 
now  (he  says)  since  every  man  can  travel  into,  or  to  some  place  within  a  few  miles 
thereof;  Ihey  have  ceased  to  keep  hones,  or  to  travel  with  servants.    The  writer 
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then  proceeds  to  contend  that  travelling  on  horseback  was  mnch  superior,  even  in 
point  of  personal  conyenience,  to  riding  in  stage  coaches ;  his  statements  will,  at 
an  J  rate,  enable  ns  to  peroeivo  how  great  onr  travelling  facilities,  both  as  to  roads 
and  convejances,  have  been  improved  since  the  seventeenth  centnry.  He  asks 
what  advantage  can  it  be  to  a  man's  health  to  be  called  oat  of  bed  into  one  of 
these  coaches  an  hoar  or  two  before  day,  and  then  hnrried  in  them  from  place  to 
place  nntil  two,  three,  or  four  boors  within  night ;  insomuch,  that  after  sitting 
all  day-— in  the  summer  season  stifled  with  heat,  and  choaked  with  dnst,  or  in  the 
winter  season  starving  or  freezing  with  cold,  or  choked  with  filthy  fogs— being 
often  broaght  to  their  inn  by  torch  light,  when  it  is  too  late  to  sit  np  to  get  a 
supper,  and  next  morning  they  are  forced  into  the  coach  so  early,  that  they  can 
get  no  breakfast  How  dangerous  to  man's  health  to  ride'all  day  with  strangers, 
oftentimes  nek  diseased  persons,  young  children  crying,  all  of  whose  humors  he 
is  obliged  to  put  up  with,  and  often  poisoned  with  noisome  scents,  and  cripjded 
with  a  crowd  of  boxes  and  bundles  ;  and  after  all  to  be  laid  fast  in  the  fmai  wayty 
and  forced  to  ivade  vp  to  the  knees  in  mire^  afterwards  to  tit  in  the  cold  until  a  team 
of  hortet  could  be  eeni  to  pull  the  coach  out ;  with  often  rotten  coaches,  bad  and 
decayed  tackle,  the  perch  or  axle-trees  broken ;  and  then  wait  three  or  four 
hours,  sometimes  half  a  day»  and  afterwards  to  travel  all  night  to  make  good  this 
stage.  This  argues  that  they  are  not  necessary  for  any  person  whatsoever ;  sick 
or  aged  persons,  or  young  children,  if  they  have  occasion  to  travel,  may  ride  in 
the  long  coach  waggon,  which  are  those  fitted  up  at  the  first,  which  will  contain 
twenty  or  more  with  their  meat.  But  gentlemen  may  keep  coaches  of  their  own 
or  ride  on  horseback  ;  and  as  for  the  poor  that  are  to  travel,  it  is  not  fit  that  they 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  pride  and  vain  extravagancy  to  ride  among  gen- 
tlemen or  like  persons  of  honour,  in  a  coach  with  four  or  six  horses;  and 
concludes,  if  it  is  impossible  to  put  down  these  nuisances  entirely,  he  suggests 
the  following  modifications :— Because  it  is  necessary  to  convey  goods,  and  a  few 
passengers  on  business,  from  one  town  to  another,  he  reconmiends  a  town  or  city 
to  employ  a  coach  or  caravan  to  go  once  a  week,  backward  and  forward,  and 
to  go  through  with  the  same  horses,  and  not  travel  above  thirty  miles  a  day  in 
summer,  and  twenty-five  in  winter,  and  to  shift  inn  every  journey,  that  so  trade 
may  be  diffused.  These  would  carry  all  the  lame  and  the  sick,  that  pretend  they 
cannot  travel  on  horseback." 

The  precise  year  in  which  stage  coaches  were  intro- 
duced is  not  quite  clear ;  butyhowever,  from  comparing 
statements,  their  use  was  earlier  known  than  what 
we  call  hackney  coaches.  It  appears  that  the  first 
time  in    which    carriages  were    applied    to   public 
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accommodation  for  hire,  was  in  the  instance  of  the 
vehicles  which  started  from  Hackney,  taking  up  casual 
passengers,  whom  they  set  down  in  London ;  these 
were  called  Hackney  coaches,  but  evidently  had  more 
the  resemblance  of  vans  without  springs  and  without 
windows.  Hence  the  present  Hackney  coach  system 
was  introduced  in  London.  But  fashion  soon  brought 
coaches  into  such  general  use,  that  in  1607,  it  was  a 
complaint  that  every  citizen's  wife  must  be  jolted  now, 
but  in  general  it  was  thought  disgraceful  for  the  male 
sex  to  ride  in  them.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  says,  '*  he 
held  it  as  a  disgrace  for  a  young  gentleman  to  be  seen 
riding  in  the  streets  in  a  coach,  as  it  would  now  for 
such  a  one  to  be  seen  in  the  street  in  a  woman's  dress.'' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that  there  is  a  tradition  in 
Scotland  that  chaises  or  chariots  were  first  introduced 
into  that  country  in  1745  ;  before  that  time  the  nobility 
were  accustomed  to  travel  in  vehicles  somewhat  re- 
sembling Noah's  ark,  and  the  gentry  on  horseback. 
The  public  have  been  now  so  long  familiarized  with 
stage  coach  accommodations,  that  they  are  led  to 
think  of  it  as  having  always  existed.  It  is  however, 
even  in  England,  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
late  John  Glassford  went  to  London  from  Glasgow,  in 
1739,  and  made  the  journey  on  horseback  ;  then 
there  was  no  turnpike-road  till  they  came  to  Gran- 
tham, within  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  London, 
where  the  tura pike-road  commenced  ;  they  travelled 
then  on  a  narrow  causeway,  with  an  unmade  soft  road 

on  each  side  of  it ;  they  met  from  time  to  time,  strings 
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of  pack-horses,  from  thirty  to  forty  in  a  gang,  the 
mode  by  which  goods  seem  to  have  been  transported 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another ;  the  leading 
horse  of  the  gang  carried  a  bell,  to  give  warning  to 
travellers  coming  in  an  opposite  direction.  And  he 
said,  when  they  met  these  trains  of  horses  with  their 
packs  across  their  backs,  the  causeway  not  affording 
room,  they  were  obliged  to  make  way  for  them  and 
plunge  into  the  road  side,  out  of  which  they  found  it 
difficult  to  get  back  again  upon  the  causeway.  At 
present  the  change  is  so  great,  that  no  country  on  the 
earth  is  so  well  provided  with  roads  and  modes  of 
conveyance  of  our  merchandise,  as  our  own ;  for, 
without  these  means,  the  national  resources  and  ener- 
gies would  remain  nearly  stationary  and  useless. 
Where  they  do  not  exist,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  a  community  ;  the  people  could  have  nothing  in 
common.  Commerce  and  intercourse  mix  them 
together  into  one  mass.'i^ 

A  slight  glance  at  the  various  improvements  in  our 
canals,  railroads,  and  steam-vessels,  will  illustrate 
how  great  are  all  our  accommodations  within  'Uhis 
little  world,"  since  the  days  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. In  these  grand  designs  we  may  first  enu- 
merate the  resolution  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  to  cut  a  canal  from  his  coal  mines  at  Worsley 
to  the  town  of  Manchester,  distant  about  seven  miles. 
This  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  before  conceived  by 

*  Our  tarnpike-road  coit,  in  extra  money  borrowed,  for  which  the  toUi  are 
answerable  for  the  intereet,  j^5.000,000. 
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one  of  that  nobleman's  predecessors,  but  that  circum- 
stance does  not  detract  from  the  honour  due  to  the 
great  perseverance  and  resolution  displayed  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan, — divesting  himself  of  the  splen- 
dour which  usually  belongs  to  his  rank,  he  devoted 
his  large  revenue  almost  entirely  to  his  favourite 
undertaking,  resisting  the  temptation  to  borrow 
money,  lest  he  should  involve  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  irremediable  difficulties,  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  an  undertaking,  which  from  its  novelty,  no 
man  living  could  assert  to  be  certain  of  success,  at 
the  same  time  he  selected  Brindley  as  his  engi- 
neer.'*^ From  long  experience  of  his  skill  and  talent, 
he  placed  a  noble  confidence  in  him,  and,  without 
fear  or  distrust,  devoted  his  energy  and  fortune  to 
work  out  the  magnificent  design  which  his  genius 
had  planned.  As  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were 
very  great,  so  there  was  little  experience  to  guide  the 
projectors.  Navigable  rivers  had  been  improved,  and 
those  which  were  not  so  by  nature,  had  been  made 
so,  by  pounding  their  waters  with  locks  and  dams ; 
but  of  canals,  properly  so  called,  this  was  the  first 
constructed  in  England.  That  it  might  be  perfect  in 
its  kind,  it  was  resolved  to  preserve  a  level,  and  avoid 
locks  altogether — obstacles  which  had  always  been 
considered  insurmountable ;  navigable  tunnels  were 
to  be  cut,  long  and  large  mounds  to  be  carried  across 

m  Brindley  was  a  man  of  an  original  genius,  who  superintended  all  the  great 
works  of  this  kind  during  the  next  ten  years ;  he  improved  the  construction  of 
ilie  ^acM  in  steam  engines,  wherehy  a  great  saving  of  fuel  was  experienced* 
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valleys,  and,  in  the  line  which  finally  was  adopted,  an 
aqueduct  bridge  of  three  arches,  nearly  fifty  feet  in 
height,  and,  including  the  embankments  on  each  side, 
five  hundred  yards  in  length,  was  to  be  carried  over 
the  river  Irwell.  This  part  of  the  scheme  being 
generally  considered  wild  and  extravagant,  Brindley, 
to  justify  himself  to  his  employer,  desired  that  the 
opinion  of  another  engineer  might  be  taken.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  but  the  second,  on  being  taken 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  intended  that  the  aqueduct 
should  be  made,  exclaimed,  '^  I  have  often  heard  of 
castles  in  the  air,  but  never  before  was  shown  the  place 
where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erected."  But  the 
Duke's  confidence  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  the 
bridge  was  undertaken  and  finished  within  less  than 
the  year.  In  1762,  the  Duke  obtained  an  act  of  par- 
liament, enabling  him  to  continue  his  canal  from 
Worsley  in  an  opposite  direction  to  Runcorn,  in  the 
tideway  of  the  Mersey,  so  as  to  establish  a  perfect 
water-way  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  result  of  this,  the 
greatest  undertaking,  perhaps,  ever  performed  by  any 
previous  person  out  of  his  own  fortune,  has  been  the 
realization  of  an  enormous  income  to  the  peer  who 
undertook  it,  and  to  his  heirs. 

This  establislunent.  even  at  the  present  day,  gives  employment  to  nearly  1000 
men,  besides  those  employed  in  the  great  works  in  Scotland,  of  joining  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  by  a  canal.  Thoagh  projected  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
when  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  expense,  which  was  estimated  at 
:£dO,000,  the  scheme,  after  several  revivals,  was  not  completed  until  1791 .  The 
next  gigantic  work  of  Telford,  was  executed  in  1793,  and  was  called  the  Elles- 
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mere  canal ;  it  oonflisted  of  a  series  of  navigations,  extending  collectively  to  a 
length  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  connecting  the  rivers  Severn,  Dee,  and 
the  Mersey,  and  pasting  over  a  conntry  so  nneven,  as  to  require  the  constrnction  of 
works,  which,  from  their  magnitude,  surpass  those  of  Brindley  as  much  nearly 
as  the  latter  had  surpassed  all  previous  achievements  in  civil  engineering  in  this 
country.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Ceriog  and  of  the  Dee,  aqueducts  were  erected, 
in  which  all  precedent  was  boldly  departed  from.  The  usual  way  of  puddling 
for  lining  the  canal  within  the  masonry  of  the  bridges,  being  found  by  experience 
to  be  hazardous  in  frosty  weather,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  clay,  the  chief 
aqueduct,  which  was  about  being  constructed,  being  of  such  immense  dimen- 
sions, that  it  presented  difficulties  which,  but  for  the  genius  of  Telford,  could  not 
have  been  surmounted,— -he  lined  the  bed  and  sides,  resting  on  the  masonry  with 
cast  iron  plates.  This  aqueduct  was  completed  in  1801,  at  a  cost  of  ^£20,898, 
it  oomrists  of  ten  arches  of  forty  feet  span  each,  and  crosses  the  river  at  an 
elevation  of  seventy  feet  The  aqueduct  bridge  across  the  valley  of  the  Dee, 
called  the  Pont-y-cysytte,  is  of  still  greater  extent  and  elevation,— the  piers  rise 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -one  feet  above  low  water.  The  trough 
is  about  one  thousand  feet  long,  and  nearly  twelve  feet  wide,  and  it  contains  a 
towing-path,  supported  on  cast  iron  pillars.  At  one  end  of  the  aqueduct  is  an 
embankment  of  earth  1500  feet  long,  and,  in  some  places,it  is  as  much  as  seventy- 
fife  feet  high.  The  example  of  Brindley  in  tunnelling  through  a  hill  too  elevated 
to  be  passed  conveniently  by  other  means,  was  boldly  followed  by  his  immediate 
iuooessorst'several  tunnels,  of  much  greater  length  than  that  of  Homcastie-hOl, 
havmg  been  cut,  some  of  them  being  from  two  to  three  miles  long— that  at  Sap- 
perton*  on  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  is  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  250 
feet  below  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  successful  accomplishment  of  these  sub- 
terraneous works  even  led  to  a  project,  for  the  execution  of  which  a  company  was 
Conned  in  1799,  for  the  cutting  of  a  dry  tunnel,  or  subaqueous  road,  beneath  the 
river  Thames,  between  Gravesend  and  Tilbury  ;  but  although  the  works  were 
actually  begun,  they  were  speedily  abandoned. 

A  similar  undertaking  was  commenced  nearer  the 
metropolis  in  1804,  and  after  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
cultieSy  the  scheme  was  grappled  with  by  the  genius 
of  a  Brunei — how  few  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
were  conceived  by  the  projectors,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  their  proposed  capital  was  only 
£30,000,  with  power  to  increase  it,  if  necessary,  to 
£50,000.     Nothing  could  daunt  the  spirit  which  dis- 
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played  itself  in  these  works,  as  well  as  all  the  con- 
trivances which  were  invented  to  obviate  every 
difficulty,  which,  after  innumerable  obstacles,  was  at 
last  finished  (as  a  national  curiosity  if  not  peculiarly 
advantageous)  at  a  cost  of  £444,270  capital,  paid  up, 
besides  the  amount  borrowed  of  the  government. 
Several  other  canals  might  have  been  mentioned, 
where  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  of  not  only  the 
engineers  employed,  but  of  persons  of  high  rank,  as 
well  as  of  the  perseverance  of  those  who  have  raised 
themselves  by  their  genius  and  indefatigable  industry 
from  the  smallest  beginnings.  The  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  was  himself  the  contriver  of  the  inclined  plane, 
which  being  a  subterraneous  excavation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  descended  from  the 
upper  level  of  his  canal  at  Walk  den  Moor;  a  rail- 
way was  laid  on  this  inclined  plane,  when  the  coal 
boats  are  transferred  from  one  level  to  another  on  low 
carriages  or  cradles,  being  there  connected  by  a  rope 
passing  round  the  roller  at  the  top,  the  loaded  boat 
weighing  twenty-one  tons,  drawing  the  empty  boat 
with  its  cradle  weighing  about  9  tons,  to  receive  a 
fresh  supply  ;  thirty  loaded  boats  by  this  means  are 
let  down  within  eight  hours,  all  this  being  performed 
underground.  This  contrivance  was  commenced  in 
1795  and  finished  in  1797, 

The  great  improvements  of  the  roads  of  Scotland, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Telford,  appears  to 
have  been  the  forerunner  of  great  agricultural  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  condusive  to  the  increase  of  the  manu- 
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factiiring  interest  of  that  country.  From  this  circum- 
stance may  be  traced  the  great  increase  of  rivalship  in 
ingenuity,  and  progress  of  improvement,  which  took 
place  in  Northumberland  about  the  same  time,  in 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  has  spread  more  or  less 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  appears  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  government, 
that  near  eight  hundred  miles  of  road  and  one  thou- 
sand bridges  had  been  erected  in  that  county  since 
1745 :  part  of  those  were  begun  after  the  rebellion 
in  that  year,  merely  as  military  roads.  It  was  this  rebel- 
lion that  caused  the  Government  and  people  generally 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  improvements  of  roads 
formed  on  the  principles  of  scientific  knowledge,  by 
giving  to  our  inland  towns  the  advantage  of  convenient 
and  safe  carriage,  in  addition  to  the  rail-road  and  im- 
proved water  conveyance,  which,  together,  have 
brought  the  immense  deposits  of  ^'  hoarded  power" 
in  our  coal  mines,  into  close  connexion  with  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  our  increasing  population. 
The  canal  between  the  coal  works  of  Wednesbury 
and  Birmingham  has  reduced  the  price  of  coal  from 
13s.  to  8s.  4d.  per  ton ;  and  the  value  of  the  shares, 
which  were  issued  at  £140  each,  increased  to  £370  in 
1782,  and  in  1792,  to  £I  170.*  In  the  latter  year  also, 
the  £100  shares  in  the  Birmingham  canal  rose  to 
upwards  of  £1000. ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  many  of  the 

*  Tbe  total  number  of  canals,  is  59;  the  cost,  .^14,362,435,— prodncing 
Minually  6}  per  cent,  to  the  proprietors.  Though  the  variations  are  extremely 
great,  some  of  the  canals  not  paying  |  per  cent.,  while  others  pay  from  15  to  36 
per  oe&t. 
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schemes,  though  beneficial  to  the  country,  proved 
anything  bat  remunerative  to  their  owners,  mostly 
from  the  mismanagement  of  the  persons  employed. 

The  next  striking  improvement  in  our  means  of 
conveyance,  was  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine 
to  propel  vessek  on  the  water.  Several  experiments 
had  been  made  in  Scotland  and  in  France,  which  were 
brought  before  the  American  Republic ;  but  they  led 
to  no  practical  result  until  the  subject  was  taken  up 
by  Chancellor  Livingstone,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
ridicule  excited  by  his  project,  obtained  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  navigating 
boats  by  means  of  the  steam-engine,  though  his 
patent,  or  privilege,  expired,  in  consequence  of  his 
failure  in  producing  within  the  stipulated  period  of 
twelve  months,  a  vessel  capable  of  attaining  a  mean 
rate  of  four  milesan  hour.  Butshortlyafterwards,  being 
at  Paris  in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  he  conversed  with  Robert  Fulton,  whose  mind 
appears  to,  have  been  previously  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject. Fulton  and  Livingstone  then  entered  jointly 
upon  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  Seine,  and  early 
in  1803,  they  completed  a  boat  of  considerable  size, 
which,  being  too  weak  in  her  framing  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  machinery,  broke  in  the  middle  during 
a  gale  of  wind  in  the  night,  and  consequently  sunk, — 
an  accident,  to  which  is  attributed  the  admirable  sys- 
tem of  timber-framing  by  which  many  American 
steamers  are  distinguished.  The  shattered  hull  was 
raised,  and  the  vessel,  after  being  almost  wholly  re- 
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constructed,  acted  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  as  to 
induce  the  projectors  to  order  an  engine  of  Boulton 
and  Watt. 

Wifli  a  Hew  to  fnrflier  experiments  in  America,  Fnlton,  soon  after  tlie  above- 
mentioned  ezpenments  on  the  Seine,  risited  England,  mainly,  it  appears,  to 
promote  his  schranes  for  submarine  navigation  and  warfare,  where  he  got  intro- 
dnced  to  sereral  eminent  engineers,  and  obtained  minnte  information  respecting 
Ihe  experiments  Aat  had  been  made  on  ihe  Clyde  and  other  places.  Before 
Fulton  returned  to  America,  Liringstone  wrote  thither,  and  again  secured  a 
monopoly  of  steam  navigation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  setting  forfli  the  claima 
of  himself  and  Fulton  to  the  intention  of  steam  boats.  While  his  previous 
faUures  existed,  and  the  complete  success  of  the  scheme  in  Scotland,  he  could 
not  be  considered  the  inventor,  he  having  derived  his  most  important  information 
from  the  successful  labours  of  tiie  British  experimentalist.  This  cleariy  shoirt, 
that  Fulton's  claim  to  be  the  inventor  is  unfounded,  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
thai  hi<  perseverance  and  energy  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  steam-boat 
ever  brought  into  practical  operation.  This  vessel,  which  was  called  after  li- 
vingstone's  residence,  ^  The  Clermont,"  was  commenced  immediately  after 
Foltoa's  return  to  New  York,  in  1S06.  It  was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1807, 
•ad  during  the  summer,  the  machinery  baring  been  fitted  by  the  aid  of  the  woric- 
men  sent  out  from  the  establishment  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  the  vessel  was,  for 
the  first  time,  put  in  motion  by  the  use  of  her  engines,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  persons  inrited  to  witness  Uie  experiment.  Colden,  the  American 
Wographer  of  Fulton,  observes,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and  admi- 
ration of  all  who  were  present  on  this  occasion.  The  minds  of  the  most  incre* 
dnlous  were  changed  in  a  few  minutes,  before  the  boat  made  the  progress  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  greatest  unbeliever  was  converted— many  concluded 
such  idle  schemes  were  a  mere  waste  of  money— the  ignorant  jeers  of  those,  who 
had  neither  sense  or  feeling  enough  to  repress  their  contemptuous  ridicule  and 
rude  Jokes,  some  of  which  were  sarcastic  in  the  extreme,  at  every  little  accident 
that  occurred  in  the  start ;  but  the  change  of  expression  and  complaisant  smile, 
gradually  stiffened  into  expressions  of  wonder,  as  the  vessel  moved  from  the 
wharf  and  gained  her  speed ;  the  vulgar  astonishment  was  so  great  as  to  deprive 
them  of  the  power  of  utterance,  until  the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from  the 
incredulous  multitude  was  so  apparent,  that  from  the  crowded  shores  shouts  and 
acclamations  of  applause  ensued.  The  **  Clermont"  performed,  without  acci- 
dent, her  first  voyage  from  New  York  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  miles,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour,  causing  in  her  way  no  small 
astonishmrat  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  many  of  whom  had 
never  heard  of  a  steam-engine,  and  appearing  to  some,  who  saw  her  in  the  night, 
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with  a  great  colnmn  of  flame  and  sparks,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  dry  pine  wood 
for  fuel  escaping  from  the  funnel,  like  a  monster  moxing  on  the  waters  in  de> 
fianoe  of  wind  and  tide,  and  breathing  fire  and  smoke.     Owing  to  the  universal 
employment,  in  England,  of  mineral  fuel  in  steam  vessels,  these  can  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  startling  effect  of  this  novelty ;  but  in  America,  where  wood  is 
commonly  burnt,  the  brilliant  column  of  ignited  vapour,  and  a  galaxy  of  sparks, 
which  occasioned  the  singular  appearance  alluded  to,  still  produce  a  striking, 
and  to  strangers,  a  somewhat  alarming  effect.     We  may,   therefore,  conceive 
the  consternation  which  the  appearance  of  the  ^*  Clermont"  excited  in  the  crews 
of  those  vessels  which  it  passed  during  its  first  voyage,  especially  in  the  dead  of 
the  night ;  Colden  relates,  that  those  whose  attention  was  first  attracted  by  the 
extraordinary  light,  saw,  with  astonishment,  that  both  wind  and  tide  were  ad- 
verse to  its  approach,  notwithstanding  it  was  rapidly  coming  towards  them,  and 
when  it  came  so  near  that  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  paddles  was  heard, 
the  crews,  in  some  instances,  shrank  beneath  their  decks  from  the  terrific  sight, 
while  others  fled  from  thtir  vessels  to  the  shores,  and  many  prostrated  themselves 
and  besought  Providence  to  protect  them  from  the  approach  of  the  terrific  mon- 
ster, which  was  marching  on  the  tides,  and  lighting  its  path  by  the  fires  and 
sparks  which  it  vomited.     The  next  indiridual  who  appears  to  have  applied  him- 
self to  the  improvements  of  steam  narigation,  was  Henry  Bell,  a  Scotchman, 
for  many  years  a  house  carpenter  in  the  city  of  Glasgow ;   he  was  fond  of 
schemes,  but  having  taken  an  hotel  at  Helensburgh,  and  hearing  at  the  same 
time  of  the  success  of  Fulton,  determined  to  establish  a  regular  steam  passage 
boat  between  Glasgow  and  Helensburgh,  which  is  a  watering  place  on  the  Clyde, 
opposite  to  Greenock,  in  order  to  promote  the  success  of  the  hotel  there.    This 
vessel,  which  was  of  about  25  tons  burthen,  began  to  be  propelled  regularly  between 
Glasgow  and  Helensburgh,  in  January,  1812,  but  owing  to  the  prejudice  excited 
by  the  owners  of  fly-boats  and  coaches,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  a 
sufficient  number  of  passengers  could  be  obtained  to  reimburse  the  working  ex- 
pence:*,  although  the  passage  was  effected  in  as  short  a  time  as  by  the  coaches,  and 
while  superior  accommodation  was  offered  to  the  passengers,  at  charges  equal  to 
one-third  only  of  the  coach  fares.     At  this  juncture,  when  the  scheme  was  almost 
failing,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  the  contrivances  of  the  coach 
proprietors,  several  gentlemen  came  forward  voluntarily,  in  1813,  and  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  outlay,  when  Bell  had  expended 
more  than  he  could  well  afford  in  his  experiments.    The  next  year  this  vessel 
was  employed  as  a  jaunting  boat,  all  over  the  coasts  of  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  to  show  the  public  the  advantage  of  steam  boat  navigation  over-ether 
modes  of  sailing.  This  vessel  was  lost  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  in  December, 
1820,  and,  in  the  following  year,  another  of  Bell's  vessels  was  accidentally  burnt ; 
neither  of  them  was  insured,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Bell  lived  to  see  th^ 
general  adoption  of  the  grand  invention,  which  he  was  the  first  in  Europe  to 
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^ply  to  practical  nte,  and  not  only  to  be  distanced  by  bin  rivals,  but  to  be 
rained  in  the  competition,  and  reduced  to  indigence. 

No  sooner  was  the  scheme  brought  into  actual 
operation,  than  other  persons  were  ready,  many  of 
them  with  practical  knowledge  of  machinery,  aided 
by  the  experience  derived  from  the  trials  already 
made,  even  so  early  as  18 J 6,  to  carry  steam  naviga- 
tion into  effect.  The  number  of  passengers  which  now 
go  in  these  boats  on  the  Clyde,  may  appear  incredible 
to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  Travelling  by 
land  has  not  only  been  in  a  great  measure  superseded, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  the  conveyance ; 
the  whole  number  of  passengers  in  the  common  pas- 
sage boats  did  not  amount  to  more  than  fifty  up  and 
fifty  down  in  a  day,  and  these  generally  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  ;  and  those  that  could  afibrd  it, 
went  by  coach,  and  were  estimated  at  about  twenty-four 
up,  and  the  same  number  down.  But  now,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  600  to  go  and  come 
in  the  same  day.  One  of  these  boats  alone  has  been 
known  to  carry  247  passengers  at  one  time.  In  1811, 
a  steam  boat  of  fifty  tons  was  built  in  Ireland  ;  in 
1813,  the  first  that  put  to  sea  was  launched  at  Glas- 
gow, of  75  tons  burthen,  called  after  that  city  ;  but 
she  was  subsequently  altered,  and  renamed  the 
** Thomas;"  she  encountered  some  very  rough  wea- 
ther in  the  Irish  sea,  but  accomplished  the  voyage 
from  Glasgow  to  London,  of  758  nautical  miles,  partly 
by  steam  and  partly  by  sails,  in  122  hours,  without 
serious  accident.     In  1818^  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
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passengers  were  conveyed,  within  four  months,  by 
the  steam  boats  employed  between  London,  Rich- 
mond, and  Twickenham,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  watermen,  who  claimed  an  exclusive 
right  to  carry  passengers  on  the  Thames  within  a  cer- 
tain jurisdiction,  but  they  were  at  length  foiled  in  their 
attempts  to  secure  their  pretended  monopoly,  by  the 
extensive  legal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  the  City- 
Remembrancer,  who  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  the 
early  steam-boats ;  and  in  the  upshot,  the  water- 
men have  been  greatly  benefitted,  by  the  surprising 
number  of  persons  they  have  to  put  on  board  and  to 
land,  who,  but  for  this  enticing  mode  of  conveyance, 
would  not  have  required  boats.  At  this  time,  besides 
those  employed  on  the  Thames,  there  were  now 
eighteen  steam- boats  on  the  Clyde,  two  at  Dundee 
on  the  Tay,  two  on  the  Trent,  two  on  the  Tyne,  four 
on  the  Humber,  two  on  the  Mersey,  three  on  the 
Yare,  one  on  the  Avon,  one  on  the  Severn,  one  on 
the  Orwell,  six  on  the  Forth,  two  at  Cork,  and  two 
intended  to  navigate  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead. 
Steam-packets  and  luggage-vessels  were  beginning  to 
be  used  in  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  France  and  Spain, 
and  a  steamer  was  also  building  in  the  East  Indies. 

PlreTioDfl  to  1818,  steAm  boats  but  rarely  ventured  bejrond  the  precincts  of  the 
river  and  coasts  of  the  Friths,  and  that  only  in  fine  weather.  At  this  time, 
David  Napier  set  himself  diligently  to  the  investigation  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  in  the  pnrsoit  of  his  object,  took  a  passage  daring  the  stormy 
period  of  the  year  in  one  of  the  sailing  packets  between  Glasgow  and  Belfast, 
which  often  required  a  week  to  perform  the  Joamey,  and  which  is  now  accom- 
plished, by  steam,  in  about  nine  hoars.  The  obtain  of  the  packet  distinctly 
ranemberi  a  yoong  man,  whom  he  afterwards  knew  as  David  Napier,  being 
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fonnd,  during  one  of  the  winter  passages  to  Belfast,  constantly  sitting  npon  the 
bow  of  the  vessel,  and  fixing  an  intent  gaze  on  the  sea  when  it  broke  on  the  side 
of  the  ship,  quite  heedless  of  the  waves  and  spray  that  washed  over  him.  As 
the  breexe  freshened,  he  asked  the  captain  whether  the  sea  was  such  as  might 
be  considered  a  rough  one?  and  being  told  it  was  then  by  no  means  unusually 
rough,  sat  composedly,  but  some  hours  after,  when  the  breeze  began  to  freshen 
into  a  gale,  and  the  sea  to  rise  considerably,  he  again  enquired  of  the  captain,  and 
was  told,  that  it  could  not  be  caUed  very  rough  ;  apparently  disappointed,  he  re- 
turned once  more  to  his  station  at  the  bows,  and  resumed  bis  observations ;  at  last 
he  was  favoured  with  a  storm  to  his  satisfaction,  when  the  sea,  breaking  over  the 
vessel,  swept  her  from  stem  to  stem,— he  found  his  way  back  to  the  captain,  and 
repeated  his  enquiry,  **  Do  you  call  it  rough  now  ?"  On  being  told  that  they  did 
not  remember  to  have  passed  a  worse  night  in  the  whole  of  their  experience,  the 
young  man  appeared  quite  delighted,  and  muttered,  as  he  turned  away,  **  I  think 
I  can  manage,  if  that  be  all,"  went  down,  contentedly,  to  his  cabin,  leaving  the 
captain  not  a  little  puzzled  at  the  strange  freak  of  his  passenger.  Having  thus 
acquainted  himself  vrith  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  Napier  conmienced  a 
series  of  experiments,  to  determine  the  best  form  for  steam  vessels,  and  at  length 
contrived  a  new  and  very  superior  mode  of  construction.  In  1818,  be  established 
the  ^*  Rob  Roy,"  of  about  ninety  tons,  between  Greenock  and  Belfast,  and  in 
the  following  year,  placed  another  of  150  Ions  on  the  line  between  Holyhead  and 
Dublin,  where  she  was  soon  followed  by  another  of  170  tons.  Post-office  packets 
were  not  regularly  established  between  these  ports  until  18S1,  but  they  soon 
reduced  the  communication  to  a  degree  of  regularity  previously  unknown:  and 
from  that  time  the  nse  of  steam  vessels  upon  the  open  sea  made  rapid  and  most 
SQoceasfnl  progress,— passing  over  to  America  in  twelve  days— to  the  West  and 
East  Indies,  some  of  which  have  engines  of  300  horse  power^-mostly  propelled 
about  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  they  carry  from  500  to  1000  tons  of  merchandize, 
besides  their  machinery  and  coals.  The  regularity  and  dispatch  of  these  steamers 
almost  exceeds  belief, — the  royal  steam  yacht,  about  the  size  of  a  frigate,  that 
flated  Plymouth  with  Queen  Victoria,  in  1843,  oonld  be  propelled  from  sixteen  to 
ei|^t«en  miles  an  hoar. 

The  number  of  steam  boats  in  this  country,  in  1836,  was  600 ;  while  in  the 
United  States,  there  were  at  the  same  time,  800 :  the  tonnages  were  679^69  and 
1AM73  tons  respeetively.  Iron  steamers  are  now  being  general  both  in  America 
nd  KrglP"** ;  and  those  built  of  this  metal  have  many  advantages  over  those 
built  of  wood^soch  as  drawing  less  water,  and  being  cheaper  in  their  construc- 
tioD ;  not  so  likely  to  be  injured  by  rocks,  and  are  mora  eflectual  in  dHdlow 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

THE   EPPECT   OP   RAILWAYS  ON   THE  CONDITION    OP   THE   PEOPLE. 

Introduction  of  Railways — PlatH  rails^Hone  powei^^The  application  of  the 
steam-engine  for  locomotives— Effects  of  Railways  in  the  transmission  of  coals 
in  Merthyr  Tydvill,  in  Sunderland,  and  in  the  Collieries— The  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway— Death  of  Mr.  Husskisson — Greorge  Stephenson's  im- 
provements—Coke as  fuel— Quantity  of  iron  used  in  rails— Cost— Its  power — 
Value  of  Railway  property^-Rennie's  improvements^Railways  the  producers 
of  wealth  to  the  nation. 

Railways,  as  a  mode  of  comraanication  between 
distant  places,  were  projected  about  a  century  before 
any  artificial  canal  had  been  formed  in  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  navigation .  The  rails  were  first  made  of 
wood,  which  were  laid  down  to  facilitate  the  transport 
of  coal  from  the  collieries  at  Newcastle  ;  and  in  some 
other  parts,  long  pieces  of  timber  were  laid  in  the  ruts 
of  the  roads,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  impassa- 
ble. These  wooden  rails  consisted  of  parallel  oaken 
blocks,  placed  transversely  on  the  road  at  intervals  of 
from  two  to  three  feet,  and  were  fastened  firmly  in  the 
ground :  long  thick  pieces  of  wood,  of  about  six  or 
seven  inches  in  breadth,  were  laid  on  them,  securely 
fastened  by  means  of  wooden  pins,  which  formed  the 
lines.  The  wheels  of  the  waggons  which  traversed 
these  roads,  were  soon  worn  away  by  friction ;  yet, 
rude  as  this' contrivance  was  to  our  superior  methods, 
in  the  present  day,  its  beneficial  effects  may  be  easily 
traced  by  the  fact,  that  although  a  regular  load  for  a 
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horse  with  a  cart,  on  the  oommon  road,  heing  17  cwt. 
the  same  cart,  used  on  this  railroad,  was  enabled  to 
convey  42  cwt.  The  advantage  so  gained,  was  thought 
quite  sufficient,  and  no  further  economy  of  power  was 
for  years  sought  to  be  obtained.  Until  within  a  very 
few  years,  railroads  have  been  only  considered  as 
supplementary  to  canals, — to  be  employed  in  short 
distances,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  has  pre- 
cluded the  application  of  inland  navigation,  and  while 
the  attention  of  our  most  talented  and  highly  gifted 
men  were  turned  towards  the  better  construction  of 
canals  and  inland  water  conveyance,  the  important 
railway  was  overlooked  and  neglected.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  canals,  for  a  long  time,  seemed  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  any  further  improvements  in 
the  facility  of  communication.  It  is  now  about  fifty 
or  sixty  years  since,  that  iron  rails  were  gradually 
substituted  for  wood  in  railroads ;  and  their  construc- 
tion has,  by  degrees,  become  better  understood  and 
executed. 

From  1768  to  1776,  u  the  period  when  the  plate  railroad  (more  generally 
known  ai  the  tram-road)  was  firet  nited,  the  impro?ement  of  the  jdate  rai!* 
which  it  the  edge  rail,  waa  most  generally  adopted.  The  adrantage  of  eaej 
trananiMioa  over  the  plate  raU,  is  the  diminution  of  friction*  On  a  well«>con« 
itmcted  railroad,  a  horse  will  draw  10  tons  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  an  hoar ;  6i 
tons  at  3  miles  an  honr ;  4  tons  at  five  miles ;  and  3^  tons  at  6  miles  an  hour ; 
hat  it  has  heen  foand  hy  experience,  that  a  horse  can  drag  three  times  the  weight 
in  a  hoat ;  and  as  the  speed  is  increased  to  five  or  six  miles  an  hoar,  he  can 
draw  three  times  the  weight  on  a  rail,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  water,  than 
on  a  canaL  Bailroads  were  only  considered  fit  for  heavy  goods,  as  coal,  iron, 
or  stone  The  locomotive  engine,  for  drawing  carriages  on  railroads,  was  not 
tbooi^  of,  fhoagh  Watt,  in  his  patent,  describes  a  scheme  for  which  he  had 
feRii0d  a  sliMM  earriage,  bit  he  never  carried  it  into  praetiee.    Mvdoek,  hi0 
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pupil,  an  engineer,  (a  ComiBhman)  wlien  connected  with  Bonlton  and  Watt, 
was  the  first  who  actually  constructed  a  steam  carriage  in  this  country,— his 
model  having  been  tried  near  Redrath,  in  1782.  In  1786,  a  model  was  exhibited 
at  Edinburgh,  by  Symington,  who  had  conducted  some  of  the  early  experiments 
in  steam  navigation,  and  about  the  same  time,  Oliver  Evans,  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic in  the  United  States,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
steam  waggons,  which  appeared  then  so  startling  a  novelty,  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  insane.  The  first  practical  application  of  the  steam  engine  to  the 
propulsion  of  carriages,  was  effected  by  Trevethick  and  Vivian,  who  patented 
their  invention  in  the  year  1812.  Theirs  was  an  admirably  simple  kind  of  steam 
engine,  which  may  be  considered  the  original  of  all  high -pressure  engines. 
Shortly  after  obtaining  their  patent,  they  constructed  an  ingenious  steam  car- 
riage for  common  roads,  and  exhibited  it  in  London  ;  but  the  generally  defective 
state  of  the  roads  caused  ihe  patentees  to  abandon  this  application  of  their 
invention,  and  hardly  any  attempt  was  made  to  establish  steam  carriages  on  the 
ordinary  roads.  They  did  not,  however,  altogether  abandon  their  project,  but 
constructed  a  locomotive  engine,  suitable  for  running  on  a  tramway,  and  tried  it 
in  1805,  upon  a  tramroad  at  Merthyr  Tydvill,  where  it  travelled  after  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  drew  as  many  carriages  as  contained  ten  tons  of  iron. 
It  may  appear  remarkable,  that  after  so  satisfactory  an  experiment,  an  opinion 
should  have  been  very  general  against  the  possibility  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
impelled  simply  by  the  turning  round  of  its  wheels  upon  the  imootii  surface  of 
the  rails,  and  that  it  could  draw  any  considerable  load  unless  on  a  moderate 
acclivity.  Notwithstanding  this  decisive  experiment,  for  several  years,  so  great 
was  the  prejudice  against  using  steam  engines  in  preference  to  horses,  thai 
cogged  wheels,  racks  laid  on  the  ground,  mechanical  legs  to  imitate  those  of  a 
horse,  were  severally  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  engine  along.  An 
arrangement  of  the  first-mentioned  kind  was  patented  by  Blenkinsop,  in  1811, 
and  was  brought  into  practical  operation  upon  a  railway  connected  with  the 
Middleton  colliery,  near  Leeds,  where  it  was  shown  to  be  capable  of  drawing  a 
load  of  one  hundred  tontt,  upon  a  dead  level,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half 
per  hour,  which  in  quicker  than  an  ordinary  cart  horse  ;  and  when  lightly  loaded, 
at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour— at  the  same  time  performing,  in  a  day's  work, 
the  labour  of  sixteen  horses.  At  this  time,  these  early  engines  were  clumsy  and 
unsightly  in  their  appearance,  yet  sufficient  to  show,  notwithstanding  thrir 
numerous  imperfections,  how  important  a  power  was  within  the  reach  of  the 
mgineer. 

These  gradually  extended  their  operations  upon 
the  collieries  in  the  north  of  England  ;  yetj  the  fanci- 
ful prognostications  of  the  fearful  injury  in  the  loss  of 
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life  and  property,  was  unabated.  In  1820,  a  writer 
on  this  subject  requested  the  populace  to  indulge  in 
his  imagination,  with  an  excursion  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  forward  in  the  regions  of  time,  when  the 
dark,  unsightly,  shapeless  machine,  that  now  afforded 
him  even  an  idea,  shall  be  metamorphosed  into  one 
of  exquisite  symmetry  and  beauty,  flying,  as  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  glittering  with  all  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  the  pride  of  wealth  knows  so  well  how 
to  bestow.  Although  the  Stockton  and  Arlington 
railway  was  the  first  laid  down  by  act  of  parliament 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers,  the  pro- 
ject of  a  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
came  into  operation,  and  was  first  entertained,  in 
1822.  Before  so  great  and  novel  an  undertaking 
could  be  carried  into  execution,  many  preliminary 
measures  were  necessary,  and  much  opposition  was 
4o  be  expected  from  those  whose  interests  might  pro- 
bably be  effected  by  the  successful  issue  of  the  project. 
A  company  was,  however,  formed  under  the  title  of 
the  **  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  Company," 
and  their  prospectus  was  issued  in  1824.  £400,000 
was  raised,  in  £100  shares ;  but,  subsequently  it  was 
found,  this  sum  was  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  opposition  was  so  great  that  it  was  delayed  for  some 
time.  However,  the  act  to  make  it  was  carried  the 
next  year,  and  commenced  under  the  superintendence 
of  George  Stephenson ;  who,  after  innumerable  diffi- 
culties, particularly  at  Chat-moss«  (which  was  an 
extensive  bog),  where  the  road  had  to  be  constructed 
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four  miles  in  extent  over  it,  so  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  drained,  levelled,  and  embanked  at  each  end.  At 
the  first  project  of  the  railway,  it  was  by  no  means 
decided  what  kind  of  power  should  be  employed  for 
locomotion,  whether  horses  or  engines,  or  fixed  en- 
gines drawing  the  load  by  means  of  ropes  from  one 
station  to  another  ;  each  of  these  methods  had  been 
tried,  and  the  directors  were  at  a  loss  which  to  adopt, 
as  the  evidence  brought  before  them  was  so  contra- 
dictory, and  the  schemes  proposed  by  some  projectors 
were  of  the  most  varied  and  extravagant  nature. 
Mature  consideration  and  experience  obtained  in  other 
undertakings,  however,  satisfied  the  directors,  that  the 
employment  of  horses  was  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
and  at  length  it  was  determined,  in  1829,  to  offer  a 
premium  of  £500  for  the  most  improved  locomotive 
engine,  subject  to  certain  stipulations  and  conditions. 
Four  engines  were  offered  for  trial ;  the  distance 
appointed  to  be  run  was  seventy  iniles,  and  one 
of  the  conditions  was,  that  each  engine,  when 
fairly  started,  was  to  travel  on  the  road  at  a  speed 
of  not  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  drawing  after 
it  a  weight  of  three  tons  for  every  ton  of  its  own 
weight.  The  engine  '  Rocket,'  which  obtained  the 
prize,  weighed  4  tons  5  cwt.,  and  performed  the 
distance  in  less  than  six  hours  and  a  half,  including 
the  stoppages  which  must  have  delayed  it,  as  the  dis- 
tance was  only  one  mile  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
by  which  arrangement  the  machine  had  to  pass  over 
the  plane  forty  times,  and  make  as  many  stoppages. 
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In  tluB  trial  half  a  ton  of  coke  was  connimed  aa  fnel,  ooke  being  used  instead 
of  coal  to  prevent  the  annoyance  of  imoke,  it  travelled  frequently  eighteen 
milei  per  hoar,  and  occanonally  twenty.    This  ftupendoai  undertaking  was 
finished  in  1830,  in  little  more  than  three  years.    A  brief  view  of  its  varioos 
nullifications  may  be  stated,  the  distance  being  only  thirty -one  miles,  in  which 
are  two  tonnels,  six  considerable  eminences  cut  through,  a  great  part  of  the  exca- 
vations being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  upwards  of  three  millions  of  cubic  yards 
of  stone,  clay  and  soil  have  been  dug  out  of  the  different  excavations,  from  these 
materials  artificial  mounds  of  great  height  and  extent  have  been  raised  in  the 
valley.    Along  the  whole  line  there  are  sixty-three  bridges ;  under  thirty  of  these 
the  railway  passes,  and  on  twenty-eight  it  passes  over  the  common  road,  and  on 
five  it  is  conducted  over  the  river  Irwel,  on  canals,  Ac.    The  weight  of  iron  in 
the  rails  is  3487  tons,  and  of  the  cast  iron  pedestals  on  which  they  are  fastened 
1438  tons ;   the  total  sum  extended  in  that  grand  undertaking  was  j^20,000, 
including  the  cost  of  constructing  warehouses,  machinery,  and  carriages.     On 
the  15th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  the  railway  was  opened  by  the  passage 
of  eif^t  locomotive  engines,  all  built  by  Stephenson  and  Co.;  to  these  were  con- 
nected twenty-eight  carriages,  of  different  forms  and  capacities,  capable  of  con- 
taining altogether  a  company  of  six  hundred  persons,  and  preparations  were 
made  on  a  great  scale  to  open  the  road  by  exertions  of  no  ordinary  kind  ;  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  day  were  invited,  and  attended  to  go 
first  over  the  ground.    The  performance  of  the  engines  was  extremely  satisfactory 
until  they  reached  Peckfield,  seventeen  miles  from  Liverpool,  when  they  stopped 
to  renew  the  feeding,  and  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel ;  here  several  of  the 
company  alighted  from  the  different  carriages ;  on  again  starting,  that  fatal 
accident  happened  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  which,  after  a  few  hours  of  extreme 
agony,  terminated  his  life.    These  engines  moved  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  light  engine  that  was  sent  to  procure  surgical  aid  at  Manchester 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.    On  the  following  day,  the  '  Northum- 
brian' left  Liverpool,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  passengers,  and  arrived  at 
Manchester  in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes ;  in  the  evening  it  returned,  with 
twenty-two  passengers  and  three  tons  of  luggage,  in  one  hour  and  forty-eight 
minutes ;  since  which  time,  schemes  of  iron  railways  have  been  extending  in  all 
directions.    Several  extensive  lines  were  proposed,  and  the  rage  for  such  specu- 
lations was  so  great  in  the  commercial  crisis  of  1836,  that  it  bade  fair  almost  to 
rival  the  South  Sea  mania.    There  are  three  hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
sin|^  county  of  Glamorganshire  ;*  and  at  this  time,  there  are  completed  seventy 

*  There  are  prospectively,  schemes  on  foot  for  railways,  to  the  extent  that  will 
require  j^80,000,000  of  capital ;  besides  jf20,000,000,  or  more,  borrowed  from 
ths  Government,  for  their  completion. 
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companieg  of  railroadii,  which  coat  in  capital  paid  up  ^57)4479900 ;  the  revenue 
ari^g  from  them  to  the  proprietors  is  as  follows : — 

About  17*000,000  of  which  pay  3  per  cent  per  annnm 

11,000,000    10         do.  do. 

10,000,000    7         do.  do. 

19,350,000    dto5do.  do. 

150,000    14         do.  do. 

These  works  are  such  as  would  have  astonished 
our  ancestors,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  execution 
can  only  be  compared  with  their  public  utility.  It 
appeared  almost  beyond  belief,  when  Brunei  travelled 
in  one  of  these  engines  on  the  Great  Western,  from 
London  to  Bristol  in  two  hours,  about  60  miles  an 
hour,  and  when  one  engine  drew  100  tons  from 
Manchester  to  Liverpool  in  one  hour  and  half, ;  con- 
sequently it  would  have  taken  100  horses  working  for 
a  day  on  the  turnpike  road,  to  do  what  a  single  engine 
can  perform  in  one  hour  and  half.*  The  '  Sampson' 
engine,  on  the  26th  of  February  1831,  with  thirty 
waggons  carrying  gross  weight  164  tons,  travelled  at 
an  average  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  on  the  level 
ground ;  it  was  assisted  up  the  inclined  plane  by  three 
other  engines,  and  arrived  at  Manchester,  within 
two  hours  and  twenty-one  minutes ;  the  quantity  of 
coke  consumed  was  1374  tons,  being  not  quite  one 
third  of  a  pound  per  ton  per  mile.  From  the  great 
improvements  every  year  producing,  it  appears  that 

*  Most  of  the  locomotive  engines  ased  in  the  British  railways  are  mannfac- 
tnred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle.  One  is  preparing  by  G.  Stevenson 
and  Co.,  the  original  contriver  of  locomotive  engines,  for  the  Great  Western 
railway,  intended  to  nm  eighty  miles  an  hoar,  and  is  calculated  to  perform 
donblt  that  number  of  miles,  if  required. 
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even  these  valuable  conveyances  are  only  yet  in 
their  infancy.  The  Great  Western  Railway  is  a  won- 
derful undertaking;  the  tunnel  through  Box-hil], 
nearly  three  miles  long,  although  begun  at  both  ends 
is  so  true  a  line,  that  the  sun  can  be  seen  rising  on 
the  west  side,  as  it  rises  on  the  east,  some  day  in  April. 
At  present  the  new  patent  atmospheric  railroad  ap- 
pears to  attract  attention,  and  bids  fair  to  excel  others 
in  utility  and  safety.  On  a  review  of  the  vast 
powers  and  expenditure  that  has  been  laid  out,  and 
is  now  daily  laying  out,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  money  expended  is  all  for  our  own  labourers; 
we  pay  little  or  nothing  for  material,  except  timber, 
out  of  the  kingdom ;  the  iron  and  coal  are  raised 
and  manufactured  in  the  land,  even  to  the  working 
tools  of  the  labourer.  Thus  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try is  benefited  by  our  own  resources ;  agriculture 
and  the  arts  combining  with  the  means  of  transit 
and  expedition.  Notwithstanding  the  check  that 
the  rage  for  railways  received  in  the  commercial 
panic  of  1838,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  means  that 
has  restored  the  real  application  and  energy  of  the 
people,  which  it  would  be  only  a  wise  policy  in  the 
Government  to  foster  and  promote. 

Another  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
civil  engineering  is  the  introduction  of  suspension 
bridges,  cast  iron  bridges,  and  piers  of  wrought  iron.* 

*  The  iteazn  bridge  oTer  the  Tamer,  at  Devonportf  is  an  instance  of  pene- 
▼erance  and  ingentiitj.  Though  its  present  form  appear  so  simple,  sereral 
expensive  failures  occurred  before  it  was  perfected ;  its  chains  being  each  more 
than  a  mile  kmg. 
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The  project  of  a  bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait  was  suggested  as  early  as  17B5» 
and  in  1801,  designs  were  made  by  Rennie  for  such  a  parpo^.  Some  years 
later,  the  matter  was  again  taken  np,  and  Telford  prepared  two  different  designs, 
one  for  a  bridge  of  cast  iron  arches,  and  another  to  which  he  gave  the  preference, 
for  a  single  arch  of  500  feet,  at  Tnys-y-moch,  where  he  was  eventnally,  in  1818, 
directed  to  constmct  a  suspension  bridge,  similar  in  principle,  to  the  one  which 
he  had  proposed  to  erect  a  few  years  before  over  the  Mersey,  at  Roncom  Gap ; 
this  was  completed  in  1826.  The  progress  of  industry  from  this  period  i« 
remarkable.  Inmiense  snms  have  been  expended  in  useful  contrivances 
to  endeavour  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  the  people ;  and  in  all  these,  nearly 
the  wh<de  has  been  spent  in  labour,  or  in  the  encouragement  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  such  as  no  nation  in  the  world  can  boast  of  beside.  The  innumerable 
buildings  for  commerce  and  for  convenience,  surpass  even  the  castles  of  the 
ancient  nobiHty,  or  any  of  the  immense  piles  in  foreign  countries,  whose  only 
beauty  is  their  ancient  forms  of  prison-like  extension. 

Rapid  as  has  been  the  invention  of  rail-roads  in  this  country,  they  are  really 
insignificant  compared  with  their  extension  in  America,  and  the  schemes  on  foot 
on  the  continent  and  Russia,  and  by  various  other  governments.  Several  exten- 
sive  lines  have  been  completed  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  those  as  well  as 
these  now  in  progress  are  all  state  undertakings,  amounting  to  about  1,600  miles 
in  length,  they  having  cost  on  the  aggregate  30  millions  of  dollars. 

Our  legislation  as  to  railways  and  most  other  descriptions  of  public  works, 
sppeam  to  be  as  defective  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is,  and  must  be  admitted 
no  easy  matter  to  decide  how  far  an  interference  with  private  property  should  be 
carried  in  such  cases,  and  where  it  should  stop.  At  present,  the  practice  is  lor  a 
railway  act  to  authorize  the  company  in  whose  favour  it  is  granted,  to  charge 
certain  rates  of  toll  on  tiie  passengers  and  goods,  not  for  any  specified  time,  but 
oontinuaUy  I  It  is  uo  difficult  matter  to  6bserve  that  in  case  of  a  second  line 
being  proposed  and  undertaken  to  check  this,  which  may  be  made  a  species  of 
monopoly,  and  would  be  ruinons  to  overcome  whatever  might  be  the  chances  if 
success  on  the  beginninf  •  The  fair  presumption  is,  that  most  lines  of  roads  will 
be  exceedingly  productive,  by  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  manufiictures 
and  commerce  of  the  people  ■  Instances  of  example  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  private  or  public  companies  have  been  allowed  to  erect  bridges 
and  roads,  for  the  puUie  use,  by  the  payment  of  a  toll  which  at  first  appeared 
remarkably  reasonable  and  small,  are  numerous ;  but  by  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  eonmierce,  this  has  become  a  heavy  tax  on  tke  public  :<^or  example, 
The  Laira  and  the  Stnnehofuse  Bridges  were  erected  by  privsle  persons  to  sup- 
plant the  use  of  ferries ;  the  latter  now  pays  an  enormous  yearly  revenue,  eoovfl^ 
to  bu3d  the  bridge.  Its  value  was  rated  at  j^40,000,  when  the  proprietor  was 
applied  to,  to  throw  it  open  to  the  pabKo. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

COMMERCE. 

The  natore  of  commerce — Mercantile  operatioiu— The  merchant  the  middle 
man  between  the  grower  and  consumer — Folly  and  onprofitableneM  of  mnlti- 
plidty  of  engagements  bj  one  individual — ^Division  of  labour  expedites  pro- 
duction, becomes  profitable — Opulence  and  comfort  produced  by  commerce 
^Nature  of  monopolies— Their  injustice,  and  effects — The  monopoly  of 
biblee— Competition  fosters  commerce,  promotes  national  affinity. 

Although  the  origin  of  commerce  is  coeval  with 
the  first  dawn  of  civilizationi  the  moment  that  indi- 
viduals ceased  to  supply  themselves  directly  with 
various  articles  and  accommodation,  they  began  to 
apply  themselves  to  social  intercourse  and  com- 
mercial enterprize  grew  up  amongst  them;  for  it 
is  only  by  exchanging  that  superfluous  portion  of 
produce  raised  by  themselves,  that  exceeds  their  own 
consumption,  for  such  portions  of  the  surplus  raised  by 
others,  that  the  division  of  employments  can  be  intro- 
duced ;  or  that  different  individuals  can  apply  them- 
selves in  preference  to  different  pursuits.  Not  only 
does  commerce  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
village  or  parish  to  combine  their  separate  efforts  t  > 
accomplish  some  common  object,  but  it  also  enables 
those  of  different  provinces  or  kingdoms  to  apply 
themselves  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  callings 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  the  districts 
or  country  which  they  occupy  give  them  some  pecu* 
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liar  advantage.  The  territorial  division  of  labour  has 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  decelerate  the  civilization  of  mankind ; 
were  it  not  for  it,  we  should  be  destitute  of  a  great 
number  of  the  necessary  comforts  and  enjoyments 
which  we  now  possess,  and  the  prices  of  the  few  that 
should  remain  would  in  most  instances  be  very  greatly 
increased,  while  the  exchange  of  different  products 
is  carried  on  by  the  producers  themselves,  they  must 
unavoidably  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  and  experience 
many  inconveniences.  Were  there  no  merchants,  a 
farmer  wishing  to  till  bis  crop  would  be  obliged,  in  the 
first  place,  to  seek  for  customers,  and  to  dispose  of  his 
corn  as  nearly  as  possible  in  such  quantities  as  might 
suit  the  demands  of  the  various  individuals  inclined 
to  purchase,  and  after  getting  its  price,  he  would  next 
be  obliged  to  send  to  various  different  remote  places 
for  the  commodities  required  in  its  stead,  besides  being 
exposed  to  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  and  inconve- 
nience, whereby  his  attention  would  be  continually 
directed  from  the  labour  of  his  farm.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  distinct  mercantile  class  effectually  obviates 
these  inconveniences.  When  a  set  of  dealers  erect 
warehouses  and  shops  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all 
descriptions  of  commodities,  every  producer  is  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  seeking  customers,  and  knowing 
beforehand  where  he  may  at  alltimes  be  supplied  with 
products  he  may  require,  devotes  his  whole.time  and 
energy  to  his  proper  business.  The  intervention  of 
merchants  gives  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  mo- 
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tion  to  the  plough  and  the  loom  ;  were  this  class  of 
traders  annihilated,  all  tlie  springs  of  industry  would 
be  paralyzed.  The  numberless  difficulties  arising 
in  affecting  exchanges,  would  lead  each  particular 
family  to  endeavour  to  produce  all  the  articles  they 
had  occasion  for :  society  would  be  thus  thrown  back 
into  primeval  barbarism  and  ignorance  ;  the  divisions 
of  labour  would  be  relinquished,  and  the  desire  to  rise 
in  the  world,  and  improve  our  condition  would  decline 
according  as  it  became  more  difficult  to  gratify. 

What  lort  of  agricoltaral  inanagement  coold  be  expected  from  farmers  who 
had  to  maanfactiire  their  own  wool  and  make  their  own  shoes ;  and  what  sort 
of  manofactorers  could  they  be  who  were  every  now  and  then  obliged  to  leave 
the  shuttle  for  the  plough,  or  the  needle  for  the  anvil  ?  A  society  without  that 
distinction  of  employments  and  professions  resulting  from  a  division  of  labonr, 
that  is  wiihont  commerce,  would  be  totally  destitute  of  arts  or  sciences  of  any 
sort.  It  is  by  the  assistance  each  individual  renders  to  and  receives  from  his 
neig^boors,  by  every  one  applying  himself  in  preference  to  some  peculiar  task, 
and  combining,  though  probably  without  intending  it,  his  efforts  with  those  of 
othera,  that  civilized  man  becomes  equal  to  the  most  gigantic  efforts.  The 
mercantile  class  may  be  divided  into  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers ;  if  the 
wholesale  merchant  were  himself  to  retail  the  goods  he  has  brought  from  differmt 
places,  he  would  require  a  proportionate  larger  capital,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  give  that  exclusive  attention  to  any  department  of  his  business  which 
is  indispensible  to  its  being  carried  on  in  the  best  manner.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  each  dealer,  as  of  each  worknuin,  to  confine  himself  to  some  one  business ;  by 
this  means  each  trade  is  best  understood,  better  cultivated,  and  carried  on  the 
cheapest  possible  manner.  But  whether  carried  on  by  a  separate  class  or  not, 
it  ia  obrions  that  retailing  of  commodities  is  indispensible.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  cargo  of  tea  should  be  imported  from  China,  or  a  cargo  of  sugar  from 
Jamaica  ;  most  individuals  have  some  demand  for  these  articles,  but  there  is 
not  a  single  private  person  even  in  London,  requiring  so  large  a  supply  for  his 
own  consumption ;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  retailed,  that  is,  it  must 
be  sold  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  all  classes  of  customers. 
The  obeervatiens  already  made  serve  (o  shew  the  influence  of  trade  on  the  various 
individuals  of  a  prosperous  state,  but  it  is  not  in  this  respect  only  that  the 
astablishment  of  trade  is  advantageous*    It  is  still  so  in  a  greater  degree  by  its 
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allowing  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tarions  districts  of  the  empire  to  turn  their  labour 
into  those  channels  in  which  it  will  be  most  productiTe.  The  different  soils,  the 
different  climates  of  various  districts,  fit  them  for  being  appropriated  in  prefer- 
ence to  certain  specfes  of  industry ;  a  district  where  coal  is  abundant,  with  an 
easj  access  to  the  ocean,  and  a  considerable  command  of  internal  navigation,  is 
the  natural  seat  of  mannfactnres.  Wheat  and  other  species  of  grain  are  the 
nataral  prodocts  of  rich  arable  soils ;  and  cattle,  after  being  reared  in  moon- 
tainovM  districts  are  most  advantageously  fattened  in  meadows  and  low  grounds. 
Hence,  it  follows  that  the  inhabitants  of  different  places,  by  confining  themselves 
to  those  branches  of  industry,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  they  have 
some  peculiar  capability,  and  exchanging  their  surplus  produce  for  that  of  others, 
will  obtain  a  larger  supply  of  all  sorts  of  the  useful  and  desirable  products  than 
they  could  do,  were  they  to  apply  themselves  indiscriminately  to  every  different 
business.  The  territorial  division  of  labour  is  even  more  advantageous  than  its 
division  among  individuals.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  country,  provided  it  were  divided  into  small  districts,  without  any 
intercourse  with  each  other,  or  vrith  foreigners,  could  not,  how  well-soever  labour 
might  be  dirided  amongst  themselves,  be  otherwise  than  poor  and  miserable ; 
some  of  them  might  have  a  superabundance  of  com,  at  the  same  time  they  must 
be  wholly  destitute  of  wine,  coal,  and  iron,  while  others  may  have  the  largest 
supply  of  the  latter  articles  with  but  little  grain. 

In  commercial  countries,  no  such  anomalies  can 
exist :  opulence  and  comfort  are  there  universally 
diffused,  and  the  labours  of  the  mercantile  class 
enable  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  to  apply  them- 
selves principally  to  those  engagements  that  are 
naturally  best  suited  to  them.  Thus  the  benefits  of 
commerce  enable  every  individual  to  avail  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  his  situation, 
to  work  on  the  materials  with  which  nature  has  fur- 
nished him,  to  humour  his  disposition,  and  betake 
himself  to  the  task  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  qualified 
to  succeed.  The  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  may 
interest  himself  in  the  care  of  the  woods,  and  his 
timber,  and  his  flocks  of  sheep ;  the  owner  of  the 
pastures  and  meadows  may  take  himself  to  the  care 
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of  his  herds  ;  the  owner  of  the  clay  pits  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  ;  and  the  husbandman  to  the  cul- 
ture of  his  fields.  In  other  respects,  the  advantages 
resulting  from  improved  communication  are  probably 
more  striking ;  they  give  the  same  common  interest 
to  every  different  part  of  the  most  widely  extended 
empire,  and  put  down,  or  rather  prevent,  any  attempt 
at  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  of  particular 
districts,  by  bringing  them  into  competition  with 
those  of  all  the  others.  Nothing  in  a  state,  enjoying 
great  facilities  of  communication,  is  separate  or  un- 
connected ;  all  is  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  dependant. 
Such  being  the  vast  extent  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  trade,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  give  it  every  proper  encouragement  and  protection  ; 
but  it  will  be  found,  on  a  little  consideration,  that  this 
duty  is  rather  negative  than  positive — that  is,  consists 
less  in  forming  regulations  than  in  removing  of  ob- 
stacles. The  errors  of  government  in  matters  of 
trade  have  not  been  that  they  have  done  too  little,  but 
that  they  have  attempted  to  do  too  much.  All  regu- 
lations, whatever  be  their  object,  that  operate  either  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  commodities  from  one  part  of 
the  empire  to  another,  or  the  free  circulation  of  labour, 
necessarily  tend  to  check  the  division  of  employment 
and  the  spirit  of  competition  and  emulation,  and 
must  in  consequence  lessen  the  amount  of  produce. 
The  same  principle  that  prompts  to  open  roads,  to 
construct  bridges  and  canals,  ought  to  lead  our  legis- 
lators to  erase  from  the  statute  book  every  regulation 
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which  either  prevents  or  fetters  the  operations  of  the 
merchant,  and  the  free  disposal  of  capital  and  labour. 
Whether  the  internal  freedom  of  commerce  be  inter- 
rupted by  impassable  mountains  and  bogs,  or  by 
excessive  tolls  or  restrictive  regulations,  the  effect  is 
equally  pernicious. 

The  common  law,  as  well  as  the  ancipnt  statute  law  of  England,  is  decidedly 
hostile  to  monopolies,  or  to  the  granting  of  powers  to  any  individual  class  to 
fnmish  the  market  with  commodities ;  hot,  notwithstanding  this  concnrrence  in 
favour  of  the  fiieedom  of  industry*  daring  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  the  honse  of 
Tudor,  the  notion  that  the  Crown  was  by  its  prerogative  entitled  to  dispense  with 
any  law  to  the  contrary,  and  to  establish  monopolies,*  became  fashionable 
amongst  the  court  lawyers,  and  was  acted  upon  to  a  very  great  extent  Few 
things,  indeed,  occasioned  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as 
the  multiplication  of  the  monopolies.,  and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made 
by  the  Crown  and  the  court  party  in  Parliament,  the  grievance  became  so  intol- 
erable as  to  give  rise  to  the  famous  statute  of  1624,  by  which  all  monopolies, 
grants,  letters  patent,  and  licences  for  bujring  and  selling,  and  making  of  goods 
and  manufactures,  not  given  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  are  declared  to  be 
altogether  contrary  to  the  law  of  this  realm,  void,  and  of  none  effect,  excepting 
patents  for  fourteen  years  for  the  sole  making  of  new  manufactures,  dx.  This 
statute  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  has  perhaps  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  to  the  development  of  industry,  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  With  the  exception  of  the  monopoly  of  printing  bibles,  and  the  restraint 
imposed  by  the  charter  of  bodies  legally  incorporated,  the  freedom  of  the  internal 
industry  has  ever  since  been  vigilantly  protected ;  full  scope  has  been  given  to 
the  principle  of  competition.!    It  is  to  this  freedom  that  the  comparatively 

*  Henry  VII.  ordered  all  the  merchants'  stores  and  shops  in  the  kingdom  to 
be  closed,  and  to  bring  their  goods  for  sale  to  his  fair  at  Westminster,  for  several 
vTeeks.  The  account  states,  that  during  this  time  the  weather  was  so  unpropi- 
tions,  that  it  rained  nearly  all  the  time ;  and  the  quantity  of  merchandize  that 
was  spoiled  was  immense ;  and  yet  he  persisted  in  the  same  course  three  years 
after ;  the  same  kind  of  weather  continued  all  the  time,  so  that  the  merehaiits' 
loss  was  great. 

t  The  last  important  monopoly  was  bought  by  Parliament,  which  was  for  the 
whole  supplying  of  coal  to  the  city  of  London.  It  was  usual  for  the  reigning 
monareh  to  grant  monopolies  instead  of  pensions,  to  individuals  on  whom  they 
wished  to  convey  favoun ;  some  of  which  were  most  extravagant. 
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floarishing  ftste  of  indnstry  in  Great  Britain  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  It  may 
be  fofficient  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  that  has  sometimes  been  main- 
tained, that  whatever  one  nation  gains  by  her  foreign  commerce  mnst  be  lost  by 
some  one  else ;  it  is  singular  how  snch  a  notion  should  even  have  originated. 
Commerce  is  not  directly  productive,  nor  is  the  good  derived  from  it  to  be 
estimated  by  its  immoderate  effects.  What  conunercial  nations  give  is  uniformly 
the  fair  equivalent  of  what  they  get ;  in  their  dealings  they  do  not  prey  upon  each 
other,  but  are  benefited  alike.  But  the  influence  of  foreign  commerce  in  multi- 
plying and  cheapening  the  conveniences  and  enjoyments,  is  perhaps  inferior  to  its 
direct  influence  on  industry— by  adding  to  the  mass  of  desirable  articles,  by 
inspiring  new  tastes,  and  stimulating  enterprise  and  invention  by  bringing  the 
people  into  competition  with  foreigners,  and  making  them  acquainted  with  their 
arts  and  institutions.  The  apathy  and  langour  that  exists  in  a  rude  state  of 
society  has  been  universally  remarked.  Not  only  does  foreign  commerce  excite 
ioduatry*  and  distribute  the  gifts  of  nature;  but  it  also  contributes  the  gifts  of 
science  and  of  arts,  and  gives  to  each  particular  country  the  means  of  profiting 
by  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  others  as  much  as  by  those  of  her  own 
dtizens.  The  ingenious  machine  invented  by  YThitney  in  the  United  States,  for 
separating  the  cotton  wool  from  the  pod,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
of  one  of  the  principal  manufactures,  has  been  quite  as  advantageous  to  us  as  to 
bis  own  countrymen  ;  and  the  discoveries  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  Wedgwood, 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  articles  we  send  abroad,  have  been  as  advantageous 
to  our  foreign  customers  as  to  ourselves.  Commerce  has  caused  the  blessings 
of  civilization  to  be  universally  diffused,  and  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and 
idenoe  to  be  conveyed  to  the  remotest  comers.  Its  humanising  influence  it 
most  important,  while  by  making  each  country  depend  for  the  means  of  supply- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  its  wants,  on  the  assistance  of  others,  it  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  remove  a  host  of  the  most  hateful  prejudices,  and  to 
make  mankind  regard  each  other  as  friends  and  brothers  and  not  as  enemies. 
The  dread  once  so  prevalent  of  the  progress  of  other  nations,  in  wealth  and 
civilisation,  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  as  absurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  A 
commercial  war,  whether  crowned  with  victory  or  branded  with  defeat,  can  never 
prevent  another  nation  from  becoming  more  industrious  than  ourselves ;  and  if 
they  are  more  industrious  they  vrill  sell  cheaper ;  and,  consequently,  your  cus- 
toooers  will  forsake  you,  and  go  to  them.  This  will  happen,  though  yon  cover 
the  ocean  with  fleets,  and  the  land  with  arms.  The  soldier  may  lay  waste ;  the 
privateer,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  vrill  make  poor— for  it  is  the  eternal 
law  of  providence,  that  **  the  hand  of  the  diligent  can  alone  make  rich." 

If  therefore,  the  agriculturist  is  more  heavily  taxed 
than  any  other  branch  of  industry,  which  no  doubt  is* 
a  fact,  because  the  land  is  loaded  with  nearly  the 
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whole  of  the  pauperism  and  the  unemployed  poor; 
and,  in  addition,  the  tax  of  the  whole  ecclesiastic 
law  of  tythes  (unless  a  scheme  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  rate,  which  we  hope  to  make  clear  in  the 
improvements,  will  alter  these  views.)  The  agri- 
culturists are  entitled  to  demand,  that  a  duty  be 
laid  on  all  foreign  corn  when  imported,  corresponding 
to  the  excess  of  the  burthens  affecting  them.  When 
a  duty  is  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  for 
the  equitable  purpose  of  counteracting  the  peculiar 
duties  laid  on  the  corn  raised  at  home,  an  equivalent 
drawback  ought  to  be  allowed  on  its  exportation.  In 
allowing  this  drawback,  we  are  merely  returning  to 
the  farmer  (through  the  merchant)  a  tax  which  he 
has  already  paid,  and  which  he  ought  to  have  to  place 
him  in  a  comparative  state  of  competition  in  the  foreign 
market — not  only  with  the  foreign  producer,  but  with 
his  own  countrymen,  who  are  producing  other  com- 
modities. A  duty,  accompanied  with  a  drawback,  as 
now  stated,  would  not  only  be  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment, but  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer,  without  being  injurious  to  any  one  else  ;  this 
would  be  essentially  different  from  a  bounty  on  ex- 
portation, in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  bounty  is 
generally  understood.  The  radical  defect  of  the 
system  followed  from  1815  down  to  the  present 
moment  is  so  great,  at  least  as  respects  agriculture, 
that  it  forces  up  prices,  in  years  when  the  harvest  is 
deficient ;  while  it  leaves  the  market  to  be  glutted 
when  it  is  abundant ;  but  while  a  constant  duty  of 
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8ix  shillings  would  secure  to  the  home  grower  all  the 
increase  of  prices  which  the  regard  due  to  the  interest 
of  others  should  allow  them  to  realise  in  a  bad  year : 
the  drawback  of  6s.,  by  enabling  them  to  export,  in 
unusually  plentiful  years,  would  prevent  the  market 
from  being  over-loaded,  and  the  prices  from  falling  to 
the  ruinous  extent  to  the  renter  that  they  now  occasion- 
ally do.  Such  a  plan  would  render  the  business  of  the 
com  dealer,  and  of  agriculture,  comparatively  secure ; 
and  would  therefore  provide  for  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  both.  We  are  astonished  that  the  agricul- 
turists have  not  taken  this  view  of  the  matter. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  it  woold  be  impossible  to  levy  the 
duty  when  the  home  price  became  very  high ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  would 
be  frequently  necessary  to  suspend  it  But  this  objection  does  not  seem  to  be  by 
any  means  so  formidable,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented.  It  may  be 
concluded^  on  unassailable  grounds,  that  were  the  ports  constantly  open  under  a 
moderate  fixed  duty,  and  an  equivalent  drawback  granted,  extreme  fluctuations 
of  price  would  be  very  rare.  Tet,  supposing  that  when  the  home  price  exceeded 
80s.  per  quarter,  the  duty  should  cease-^which  we  believe,  would  very  seldom 
eome  into  operation,  on  account  of  the  immense  stores  there  would  be  always  in 
bond  in  the  kingdom— those  who  object  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  farmers  to  deprive 
(hem  of  the  full  advantage  of  the  highest  prices,  should  recollect  that  in  matters 
of  this  tort,  it  is  not  always  either  possible,  or  if  possible,  prudent  to  carry  the 
soundest  principles  to  an  extreme,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  better 
consulted  by  guarding  against  dearth  and  scarcity. 

The  real  object  of  the  corn  laws  of  1815,  was  to 

keep  up  the  price  of  corn  to  80s.  per  quarter,  but  to 

succeed  in  this  it  wasindispensible  not  only  that  foreign 

com  should  be  excluded  when  prices  were  under  a 

certain  limit,  but  that  the  markets  should  never  be 

overloaded  with  corn  produced  at  home,  for  it  is  clear 

that  if  the  supply  should  in  ordinary  years  be  sufficient 
No.  10.  o  o 
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for  that  purpose,  and  when,  in  such  cases,  the  surplus 
is  thrown  on  the  market,  it  cannot  fail  in  the  event  to 
cause  a  ruinous  depression.  Now  this  was  the  precise 
situation  of  this  country  at  the  end  of  the  war,  owing  to 
the  act  of  1804,  but  far  more  to  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  importation,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
prices  attained  an  extraordinary  height  in  1809  to 
1814,  and  gave  such  a  stimulus  to  agriculture,  together 
with  the  machinery  used  instead  of  manual  labour, 
that  we  grew  in  1812  and  1813  sufficient  corn  for  our 
supply,  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  clear,  though 
our  ports  were  sealed  against  importation  from  abroad, 
that  the  first  luxurious  crop  must  have  occasioned  a 
ruinous  decline  of  prices.  It  is  the  exclusion,  not  the 
destruction  of  foreign  corn  that  has  caused  the  distress 
of  the  agriculturists,  for  it  is  this  exclusion  that  has 
forced  up  prices  of  corn  in  this  country  in  scarce  and 
average  years,  to  an  unnatural  level,  and  that,  con- 
sequently renders theimportation  in  favourable  seasons 
impossible,  without  such  a  fall  of  prices  as  is  most 
disastrous  to  the  farmer.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in 
proof  of  this  statement,  that  the  average  price  in 
1814,  was748,  per  quarter,  and  in  1815,  it  had  fallen 
to  64s.  But  as  these  prices  would  not  indemnify  the 
occupiers  of  the  poor  lauds,  brought  under  tillage 
during  the  high  prices,  they  gradually  relinquished 
their  cultivation,  a  considerable  portion  was  converted 
into  pasture,  rents  were  greatly  reduced,  and  wages 
began  to  decline,  but  the  legislature  having  prohibited 
the  importation  of  com,  the  operation  of  this  natural 
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principle  of  adjustment  was  unfortunately  counter- 
acted, and  the  price  of  1816  rose  to  75s.  lOd.  ;  this 
rise  was  insufficient  to  occasion  any  new  improvement, 
and  as  foreign  corn  was  now  excluded,   and  large 
tracts  of  land  had  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  the 
supply  was  so  much  diminished,  that  notwithstanding 
the  increased  value  of  money,  prices  rose  in  1817  to 
94s.  9d.,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
harvest  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  1818,  to  84s,  Id. 
the  latter  being  the  most  productive  crop  of  wheat  till 
1844,  almost  ever  known  ;    these  high  prices  had  the 
natural  effect — they  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  farmers,  who  imagined  that  the  corn  law  was  at 
length  beginning  to  produce  the  effects  anticipated 
from  it,   and  that  the  golden  days  of  1812,   when 
wheat  sohl  for  I25s.  per  quarter  were  about  to  return  ! 
The  increased  prices  necessarily  occasioned  a  fresh 
extension  of  tillage,  capital  was  again  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  and  this  increase  of  tillage, 
conspiring  with  favourable  seasons,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  exportation,  sunk  the  prices  to  such  a  degree, 
that  in  October,  1822,  to  38s.  Id.,  and  the  average 
price  of  the  year  was  only  43s.  3d.     By  this  we  may 
see  that  it  is  only  a  free  trade  in  corn  that  can  give 
the  farmers  that  security  against  such  amazing  fluctu- 
ations, and  therefore  to  guard  against  the  variations 
and  imposts  of  taxes,  a  fixed  duty  and  drawback  as 
we  have  described,  would  combine  steadiness  of  prices 
with  the  prevention  of  their  rising  to  an  oppressive 

height ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  crops  were ' 

o  o  2 
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unusually  luxuriant,  a  ready  outlet  would  be  found  by 
the  drawback  for  the  surplus  in  foreign  countries ; 
our  West  India  islands  would  draw  from  us  their 
supplies,  as  well  as  various  other  places,  which  now 
purchase  on  the  continent.  If  we  would  secure  for 
ourselves  abundance,  and  avoid  fluctuation,  we  must 
renounce  all  attempts  at  exclusion,  and  be  ready  to 
deal  in  com,  as  we  ought  to  be  in  everything  else,  on 
fair  and  liberal  principles. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  in  1830,  that  the 
estimate  for  that  country  must  be  also  considered  extremely  moderate.  The 
exports  of  com  to  England  are  very  large— in  1806,  400,000  quarters  of  grain, 
of  all  sorts,  were  exported  to  England ;  and  in  1830,  the  quantity  had  increased 
to  2,400,000  quarters ;  and  all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce  in  proportion.  The 
committee  were  informed  that  some  of  the  small  dealers,  who  were  formerly 
making  about  j^400  a  year,  can  now  make,  in  the  same  article,  jf  10,000.  Fifty 
tons  of  eggs,  and  ten  tons  of  live  and  dead  poultry,  are  sometimes  shipped  from 
Dublin  in  a  single  day.  One  of  the  witnesses  informed  the  committee,  that  in 
1824,  in  eggs  alone,  a  branch  of  trade  entirely  new,  there  were  exported  firom 
Dublin  to  the  value  of  ^^3,000.  Cattle  were  brought  from  Ballynasloe  to 
Liverpool  in  little  more  than  three  days. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

COMMERCE. 

Prodaces  a  reciprocity  of  kindly  feeling  in  nations — Imports  and  exports- 
Artificial  protection — The  contrast— Sliding  scaloi— Itn  effects— Fixed  dnty^ 
Importation  of  wheat  from  Ireland^Canning's  opinion  on  the  com  laws — 
The  glove  trade— East  India  trade — Tohacco—Tallow^Coffee— Sugar — Tea 
— Cotton — The  effects  of  conmierce  on  civilized  nations. 

Though  our  national  industry  may  appear  remark- 
able in  relation  to  its  manufactures,  its  fisheries  and 
internal  intercourse,  raising  a  spirit  of  emulation  and 
enei^y,  not  to  be  found  a  parallel  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  at  the  same  time  her  merchants  are  esteemed 
as  were  those  of  Tyre  of  old,  princes,  and  among  the 
honourable  of  the  earth.  The  amazing  increase  of 
the  commerce  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
pediments which  war  always  creates,  even  in  its  most 
successful  position,  is  wasteful  and  destructive  in  the 
extreme,  which  has  placed  this  country,  surrounded  as 
it  is  by  water,  in  a  situation  of  becoming  a  depot  for 
the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  all  nations.  The 
commerce  of  England  has  been  extending  gradually 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  at  times,  particu- 
larly in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.,  it  received  a 
considerable  check  from  the  religious  bigotry  of  the 
times,  though  at  other  periods  the  hospitable  reception 
of  the  fugitives  of  other  nations,  who  had  been  driven 
by  the  same  cause,  was  one  of  the  principal  effects  of 
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the  increase  this  nation  may  ascribe  her  superiority 
in  Iier  manufactures  and  commerce,  as  well  as  our 
improvements  in  agriculture.  We  may  observe  a  fact 
often  exemplified,  which  is  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
country  has  revived  from  the  destruction  and  waste 
of  war,  as  if  the  spirit  of  enterprise  has  started  forth 
on  the  return  of  peace  like  a  spring  from  which  a 
heavy  pressure  bad  been  removed.  We  need  not 
refer  further  back  than  the  revolution  in  16S8,  to 
illustrate  this  fact.  In  the  course  of  the  eight  years 
war  which  followed,  the  receipts  of  the  customs  fell 
off  considerably,  within  the  same  space  the  revenue 
of  the  post-office  is  stated  to  have  been  reduced  from 
£76,318  to  £58,  672,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  evi- 
dence, that  the  pressure  of  the  war  was  not  confined  to 
our  foreign  trade,  but  was  felt  throughout  our  sacred 
system.  In  1790  it  rose  again  at  the  return  of  peace 
to  £82,319,  and  our  exports  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding amounted  to  £6,709,881,  of  which  £2,932,292 
were  for  our  woollen  manufactures,  which  goods  were 
conveyed  in  337,328  tons  of  shipping,  of  which  no 
less  a  proportion  than  293,703  were  English,  and  the 
foreign  43,625,  just  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  now  is. 
About  a  century  before  this  the  greatest  proportion  of 
shipping  was  foreign,  the  British  was  very  small.  Our 
trade  with  Holland  at  this  time  was  in  woollen  goods, 
lead,  and  iron  ware,  hemp,  flax,  and  thread  linens, 
with  a  variety  of  smaller  articles,  enumerated  by 
Devanant  at  forty-five  species  of  goods. 
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Wherens,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  we  exported  120  different 

kinds  of  goods,  which  principally  were  woollen  goods,  tin,  lead,  brass,  molassei, 

wrought  silk,  butter,  and  morkins  (hides).    Onr  exportations  of  lead  amounted 

to  onlj  £^1  in  1669,  bnt  in  1703  it  increased  to  jf38,2a3.     Our  exports  of  tin, 

also,  in  1669,  were  valued  at  ^1,635;  and  in  1703,at.£17«051.    At  this  time,  the 

exportation  of  grain  was  small  to  Holland,  Spain,  Denmark,  Africa,  Italy,  and 

Portugal :— from  1663,  the  average  value  did  not  exceed  j^4,315  per  annum; 

whereas,  in  the  eleven  yean  from  1700  to   1710,  we  exported  to  Africa,  the 

Canaries,  Denmark,  Norway,  Flanders,  France,  Holland,  Grermany,  Ireland* 

Madeira,  Portugal,  Russia,   Scotland,  Sweden,   Venice,    besides  the  British 

plantations  of  America,  com  to  the  value  of  .f 274,9.34  per  annum.     Of  the 

amount  of  that  entered  for  exportation,  Holland  alone  averaged  ^151 ,934 ;  what 

part  of  this  was  for  their  own  consumption,  and  what  part  they  exported  to  other 

countries,  does  not  appear  ;  but  it  was  conjectured  by  many,  that  because  they 

always  had  large  stores  of  corn  in  their  granaries  ;  that  they  kept  our  wheat  till 

years  of  scarcity,  and  then  brought  us  back  our  own  wheat,  because  of  the 

premium  we  gave  at  that  time  for  the  importation.     However,  this  scheme  had 

such  an  effect  on  our  agricultural  population,  that  our  produce  was  nearly  doubled 

within  the  next  ten  years,  at  the  same  time,  the  prices  were  considerably  lestf 

than  they  had  hitherto  been.     In  1758,  the  value  of  our  exports  amounted  to 

;£  12,618,315  ;  in  1 760  to  ^14,693,270— yet  at  this  period,  our  imports  were  quite 

insignificant  :*— 

British  and  Irish 

Imports  Foreign  exports  produce  and ' 

manufacture* 

In  1800 ^31,776,263  ^10,336,966     ^24,927,684 

,,1810 39,301,612  9,357,465     34,661,901 

„  1820 32,428,650  10,555,912     38,395,685 

„  1830 46,245,241  10,662,402     61,140,864 

„  1840 67,432,964  13,774,306     102,714,060 

In  1722,  our  post-office  revenue  for  the  United  Kingdom  was j^20  1,804 

,,1755 345,321 

,,1800  1,083,950 

,,1830  2,058,720 

,,1835 2,107,677 

„1842 1,495.540 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that,  in  1677i  in  a  printed  list  of  British  merchants, 
there  were  only  1786  altogether  in  London  and  its  environs  ;  these  were  all  true 
importers  and  exporters  of  goods.  The  same  account  states  that  those  of  Bristol 
and  other  trading  towns  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  our  plantations,  with 
thoie  of  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Portugal,  Holland,  Germany,  Rusiia,  Norway, 
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the  BaltiCf  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  did  not  amount  to  two-thirds  of  that 
numher,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  merchants  of  Enro^.  A  century  before  this, 
the  preponderance  was  in  favour  of  Holland ;  the  Dntch  were  the  grand  capital- 
ists of  Eorope,  and  knew  how  to  maintain  their  superioritj,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  civil  dissension  and  wars,  they  would  have  maintained  it  to  the  present 
day.  The  Dutch  here  stood  in  the  position  of  the  capitalists  of  Europe,  and  the 
English  as  the  labourers,  the  former,  in  fact,  employed  the  latter  to  work  for 
them,  to  produce  the  goods,  the  woollens,  the  iron,  and  various  other  articles, 
which  they  sold  at  a  profit  to  other  countries.  Of  course  in  such  a  connection, 
while  the  Dntch  had  the  goods,  the  English  had  the  money,  the  latter  would  be 
benefitted  by  the  exchange,  the  exports  to  Holland  were  j^,417,890  in  1703,  or 
very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  to  foreign  ports.  Yet  the  imports  from 
Holland,  in  the  same  year,  were  only  232,568  in  foreign  vessels,  mostly  their  own ; 
to  Grermany  jf  938,791,  while  our  imports  from  the  same  place,  were  jf  6779^21 ; 
by  this  account  our  trade  was  profitable  to  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  Holland  ; 
by  our  dealing  with  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  with  France,  we  were  losers 
according  to  the  same  way  of  reckoning.  Our  imports  to  France,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  were  £75,215^  and  our  exports  amounted  only  to  £39,543 ;  to  the  East 
Indies  our  imports  were  181,296,  exports  149,893 ;  in  Russia,  £\  12,252 ;  exports 
58,884 ;  to  Sweden  the  exports  were  only  57,555  and  the  imports  212,094. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution,  an  act  was  passed 
renewing  and  strengthening  the  former  laws  against 
the  exportation  of  the  raw  material,  which  was  con- 
ceived to  be  very  remissly  observed,  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  officers  of  the  customs ;  this  was  under 
an  idea  that  such  exportations  would  inevitably  sink 
the  value  of  lands  in  this  country,  and  tend  to  the 
ruin  of  the  trade,  and  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
the  realm.  In  the  next  year  the  Parliament  put  an 
end  to  all  the  duties  on  the  exportation  of  com,  and 
all  subsisting  duties  upon  the  exportation  of  home 
woollen  manufactures,  on  the  ground  of  our  progres- 
sive improvements,  and  the  increase  of  our  population 
at  home ;  as  also  of  our  extensive  possessions  in  the 
plantations  of  America.     The  system  of  artificial  pro- 
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tection  was  not  applied  exclusively  to  our  woollen 
manufactores,  as  they  were  now  so  extensively  sold 
in  all  the  American  colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
European  states ;  but  it  was  particularly  to  the  com, 
that  artificial  protection  was  extended.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  objects  of  the  various  legislative 
enactments  on  the  corn  grown  in  the  kingdom,  so  as  to 
regulate  its  price,  and  we  have  also  seen  that  one  or  two 
good  harvests  have  nullified  the  operation  of  the  laws. 
We  will  now  glance  at  the  various  acts  which  have  been 
passed  to  regulate  the  price  of  grain,  and  thus  artifi- 
cially to  foster  agricultural  operations.  The  first  law 
permitting  the  exportation  of  com  from  England 
without  the  Royal  licence  was  passed  in  1394  :  (17 
Rich.  II.  c.  7).  By  this  act,  exportation  which  appears 
to  have  been  before  strictly  prohibited,  was  made  free 
in  all  circumstances,  whatever  the  price  might  be  at 
home,  the  only  check  reserved  was,  that  as  the  King 
had  the  power,  formerly,  of  allowing  exportation  in 
particular  cases,  so  now  he  might  forbid  it  when  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  for  the  profit  of  the  realm.  The 
matter  therefore,  in  fact,  remained  as  before  under 
the  control  of  the  Crown — with  this  difference,  that 
now  exportation  was  established  as  a  general  law. 
The  alteration  of  the  law  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
the  increase  of  the  political  power  of  the  agricultural 
interests,  together  with  the  increased  production  and 
produce  of  the  soil ;  and  these  two  causes  operated 
in  moulding  our  corn  laws  for  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducer, to  the  present  time.  In  1436,  (by  15  Henry 
No.  10.  p  p 
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VI.,  c.  2)  the  right  of  exporting,  in  the  case  of  the 
home  price  being  under  a  certain  point,  was  given 
absolutely  without  any  restriction  or  reservation 
whatever ;  the  power  of  prohibition  was  taken  from 
the  King,  so  long  as  the  prices  remained  below 
the  sum  specified,  which  was  6s.  8d.  per  quarter. 
In  1463  (by  Edward  IV.,  c.  2)  a  new  advantage  was 
given  to  the  producers  by  importation  being  for  the 
first  time  forbidden,  whenever  the  prices  should  be 
under  that  point ;  in  this  state,  the  law  remained  for 
seventy-one  years.  But,  in  1534,  (25  of  Henry  VIII. 
c.  2)  the  legislature  swept  away  the  exporting  laws 
of  the  last  140  years,  and  suddenly  restored  for  a 
time,  the  original  state  of  the  law,  by  which  the 
whole  depended  on  the  caprice  of  the  royal  licence. 

The  importation  laws  liad  become  inoperatife,  from  the  rise  of  prices  that  had 
taken  place  since  this  had  been  passed ;  this  state  lasted  for  twenty  years,  during 
which  time,  the  agricultural  prosperity,  that  was  gaining  gronnd  in  Edward's 
time,  declined.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  not  only  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  but  on  account  of  the  disturbing  and  domineering  power  of  both  the  king 
and  the  popish  clergy,  which  checked  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  variation 
of  prices  caused  the  necessaiy  and  the  greater  privations  of  the  poor,— the 
court  foolishly  imagining,  that  the  Raising  of  prices  in  unproductive  years, 
was  occasioned  by  the  contraband  exportation  of  the  victuals  of  the  country,— 
issued  a  proclamation  against  ^*  many  and  sundry  covetous  and  insatiable  per- 
sons, seeking  their  own  lucre  and  gains,  had,  and  daily  do,  carry  and  convey 
innumerable  quantities,  as  well  as  com,  cheese,  butter,  and  other  victuals,  (the 
prohibition  extending  to  numerous  other  articles)  as  of  wood,  out  of  this  realm, 
into  parts  beyond  the  sea,  by  reason  whereof  the  said  com,  victual,  and  wood, 
are  grown  into  a  wonderful  dearth  and  to  extreme  prices."  So  that  we  see  even 
this  short  solitary  suspension  of  the  onward  movement  of  cultivating  land,*  or 

•  At  this  time  the  com  was  produced,  not  by  the  fanner,  but  by  the  nobles, 
who  received  it  frtnn  their  tenants ;  and  from  the  extra  consumption  on  the  estates 
of  the  gentry  and  nobles,  the  soil  was  tilled  very  similar  to  the  lands  in  Poland 
at  the  present  time— the  peasantry  never  tasting  of  the  com. 
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rather  land  owning.  In  1562,  (5  Eliz.  c.  5),  an  act,  cnrioofllj  entitled,  "  tonch- 
ing  certain  political  constitationf,  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy.''  The 
limit  within  which  there  should  he  a  free  exportation  of  wheat,  was  enlarged  b j 
the  elevation  of  the  termination  price  to  lOs.  per  qnarter—  a  corresponding  altera- 
tkii  was  also  made  for  other  descriptions  of  com.  In  1571,  (\5  Eliz.  c.  13),  the 
law  of  1394  was  restored,  and  exportation  was  made  free,  whatever  might  be  the 
home  price,  at  all  times  when  no  proclamation  had  been  issued  to  the  cootrarj. 
In  1623,  (21  James  I,  c.  28),  it  was  limited  to  32s  ;  in  1660,  (12  Car.  11,  c.  4), 
to  40s. ;  and  in  1663j  to  48s..  Up  to  this  time,  the  lauded  interest  has  been  sue- 
oesafnl  in  breaking  down  the  ancient  poKcj  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  prohibi- 
tory of  all  exportation  in  all  circumstances,  and  forbidding  importation  while  the 
home  price  was  under  6s.  8d.  per  quarter,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  operative. 
Down  to  this  time,  though  wheat  was  the  grain  generally  exported,  it  was  for 
many  years  after  this  not  considered  the  common  food  of  the  people ;  for  even 
the  cities  bardly  ever  consumed  but  a  very  small  portion  of  this  grain,  except  in 
London.  In  1670,  (22  Car.  II.  c.  13),  a  new  sytitem  commenced^the  price 
was  raised  to  53s.  4d. ;  but  the  importation  was  restrained  by  being  loaded  with 
a  prohibitory  amount  of  doty,  as  long  as  the  price  in  the  home  market  was 
under  53s.  4d. ;  and  even  with  a  heavy  duty  of  8s.  per  qaarter,  when  the  home 
price  reached  80s.  This  was  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,— 
com  could  not  be  brought  from  abroad  at  all,  until  the  price  at  home  rose  to 
53s.  4d..  and  even  then,  not  without  the  payment  of  a  tax,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  cost  of  purchase,  and  the  charge  of  conveyance  together,  amounted 
to  45s.  4d.,  at  the  same  time  its  exportation  was  perfectly  free ;  and  immediately 
after  the  revolution,  (1  William  and  Mary,  c.  12),  in  order  still  more  to  stimulate 
the  agricultural  interest  in  making  this  country  a  great  com  growing  kingdom, 
a  bounty  of  Ss,  per  quarter  was  paid,  so  long  as  the  home  price  did  not  exceed 
48s.;  and  in  1699,  (1  William  III,  c.  20)  "for  the  greater  encouragement  of 
tillage,*'  com  sent  abroad  was  relieved  even  from  all  custom-house  duties.  This 
system  continued  until  1773,  and  was  not  wholly  repealed  until  1815,  though  for 
the  last  thirty  years  our  imports  wore  greater  than  our  exports,  mostly  by  reason 
of  the  greater  consumption  of  wheat  among  the  people  generally,  some  few  coan- 
ties  excepted,  whose  population  had  "  their  rye  teeth."*  Some  little  idea  may 
he  gathered  of  the  quantity  grown  for  exportation,  although  England  was  never 
considered  a  com  exporting  country  to  any  extent.  In  1697,  it  exported  14,699 
quarters  of  wheat  and  flour ;  in  1699,  only  557.  In  1700,  it  was  49,056;  and 
the  ten  following  years,  while  it  rose  in  1706  to  188,332,  it  never  was  under 
74,000  until  1710.    In  the  next  ten  years  it  ranged  from  71,800  to  176,227;  in 

*  It  is  said  of  England  in  general,  that  at  this  time  "  they  had  lost  their  rye 
teeth*''  meaning  the  common  people  had  become  too  dainty  to  cat  barley  and 
rye  bread,  and  oaten  cakes,  as  their  forefathers  had  done, 
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1722,  it  was  178,880 ;  in  1723, 157,720 ;  in  1724,  243,862  ;  and  then,  for  a  few 
yean,  it  was  onlj  3,81 7y  ?ai7ing  to  30,300  qaarten ;  and  afterwardB,  in  1738, 
it  was  feldom  less  than  from  200,000  to  400,000  qnarten,  and  Bometiniet  coo- 
aderabljT  moro ;  in  1 749,  it  was  629,049,  and  in  1750, 947,602  qnarten ;  in  1 751, 
it  was  only  661,416  qnarten.  It  has  often  been  contended,  and  Ibnnerljr  it  was 
an  opinion  almost  nniyenallj  held,  that  by  the  extension  of  tillage,  which  it 
occasioned,  tiie  system  of  bounties  npon  the  exportation  of  com  operated  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market ;  before  these  means  were 
made  nse  o(f  it  appeared  almost  impossible  to  stimulate  the  agricultural  interest, 
even,  as  the  saying  is,  whan  tiiey  had  the  meat  put  into  their  months,  for  as  long 
as  a  country  thinks  only  of  its  own  subsistence,  it  has  always  found  itself  short 
of  the  necessary  food,  and  we  were,  therefore,  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
foreignen  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  our  supply. 

When  agriculture  became  an  object  of  commerce, 
the  cultivation  of  land  became  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able in  Europe. — (See  a  further  illustration  of  this 
subject  in  regard  to  produce,  in  the  State  of  Agricul- 
ture, p.  297.)  The  great  change  that  has  for  a  number 
of  years  gradually  been  gaining  upon  us,  is  caused, 
in  a  degree,  by  a  change  of  diet  in  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  people,  which  began  at  a  time  when, 
from  unforseen  calamities,  distress  spread  over  the 
face  of  Europe.  For  many  years,  about  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution,  owing  to  defective  harvests, 
there  were  hardly  two  good,  or  average  years  of  com, 
together.  The  inhabitants  of  great  part  of  Germany 
and  France,  suffered  greater  privations  than  we  did 
in  England  ;  at  one  time  it  was  so  great,  that  Bona- 
parte applied  to  Pitt,  as  an  act  of  charity,  to  send  to 
Paris,  from  London,  20,000  sacks  of  flour,*  for  which 

*  Pitt  consulted  some  of  the  leading  eom-facton  in  London,  when  it  was  cob- 
duded  tiiat  it  was  impossihle  to  supply  him,  though  the  subscriptions  and  gener- 
ous did  of  England,  enabled  muhitndes  to  be  suitained  even  during  the  ezoite- 
mmt  and  honron  of  war. 
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he  would  have  paid  in  gold ;  aud  the  more  precise 
and  authoritative  the  French  government  enforced 
the  laws,  compelling  supplies,  the  greater  was  the 
famine.  These  unproductive  years  continued  until 
1801.  This  waste  and  destruction  of  food  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  wars,  which  raged  with  unabated  fury 
to  1814;  in  addition,  it  kept  the  prices  of  all  the 
other  necessaries  of  life  to  a  high  pitch.  From  the 
next  two  years,  the  prices  of  corn  gradually  declined, 
when,  from  the  failure  of  1816  and  1817,  the  price  in 
1818  was  as  high  as  in  the  war,  though  the  season 
was  remarkably  fine,  being  the  largest  crop  of  wheat 
ever  known,  until  1844.  The  operation  of  the  corn 
laws  of  1815,  acted  so  contrary  to  the  received  notion 
of  advancing  the  average  price  of  the  kingdom,  by  a 
sliding  scale  of  duty,  which  has  always  acted  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  pockets  of  the  landed  interest,  as 
also  has,  in  a  less  degree,  the  present  alteration  of 
the  law, — to  make  corn  in  the  cheapest  state  possi- 
ble to  the  consumer,  by  fixing  a  greater  or  less  duty, 
as  occasion  requires,  for  a  certain  number  of  years ; 
we  must  not  only  encourage  the  growth  of  corn  in 
this  country,  but  stimulate  the  foreigner  to  grow  com 
for  the  supply  of  this  or  neighbouring  countries. 

A  circumstance  connected  with>^this  subject,  is  the 
astonishing  increase  of  the  produce  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  oatmeal,  in  our  sister  country.  In  1800, 
the  supply  of  wheat  from  Ireland  was  only  749  qrs. ; 
and  in  1801,  still  less — 150  qrs.  of  wheat>  and  373 
quarters  of  oats. 
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Wheat  Barley.  Oats. 

In  1802, 108,751  qrs 7,116  qrs 341,151  qrs. 

„  1803, 61,267   12,879 269,359 

,,1806, 102,267   3,337  333,203 

„  1816, ...121,631    62,560 691,498 

„  1826, 314,851    64,895  1,385.734 

„  1836 588,757   184,156 2,132,138 

„  1841, 218,708    75,563 2,539,380 

In  some  of  the  intennediate  years,  the  quantity  was  considerably  higher ;  in 
1822,  it  amoonted  to  800,000  quarters,  and  averaging  above  two  millions  and  a 
half  for  all  kinds  of  grain  since  1828,— in  one  year  (1832)  nearly  three  millions. 
Such  a  supply,  besides  the  innumerable  quantities  of  bacon,  butter,  lard,  and 
live  cattle,  pigs  and  sheep*  to  Liverpool  and  coastwise,  to  the  number  of  849,616, 
and  amounting  in  value  to  ^^3,358,857  average  per  annum,  for  several  years,*- 
besides  89,000,000  of  eggs  imported  into  England,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
equalled  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  number  of  cattle  imported  from  the 
continent  since  the  new  tariff,  has  been — cattle,  2558,  sheep,  512,  pigs,  233. 

By  a  reference  to  the  note  in  p.  202,  we  are  informed 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  very 
extensive  importations  of  corn  and  other  produce, 
from  Ireland,  into  this  kingdom.  We  will  now  give 
the  opinions  of  one  or  two  of  our  greatest  legislators 
on  the  subject  of  protection  : — 

In  George  Canning's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1827,  he  states : — 
^  It  seems  to  ma  desirable,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  trade  in  com  at  all,  it  should 
be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  principle  of  other  trades,  in  a  sober,  regu- 
lar course,  and  not  by  perpetual  jerks  and  impulses,  arising  out  of  extraordinary 
emergencies.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  importaiion  he  alwayifree^  taking  suffi- 
cient security  against  an  inundation  of  the  home  market,  it  will  flow  in  a  regular 
equitable  current,  supplying  the  real  wants  of  the  country,  without  overwhelm- 
ing it,  instead  of  rendering  the  trade,  as  now,  under  the  principle  of  prohibition, 
a  perpetual  series  of  alterations  between  a  drought  and  a  deluge.  I  think  this 
project  will  tend  to  equalize  the  prices,  and  keep  that  equalization  of  prices 
steady.  The  market  will,  indeed,  assume  such  a  steadiness,  that  instead  of  a 
fluctuation  between  112s.  at  one  time,  and  d8s*  at  another,  the  vibrations  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  limited  within  the  small  circle  of  from  55s.  to  about  Q5i, 
The  plan  will  provide  against  the  mischief  arising  from  sudden  gluts  in  the  mar- 
ket at  one  time,  and  sudden  dearths  compelling  us  to  legislate  occasionally  in 
contradiction  to  our  general  system  of  legislation,  at  another." 
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C.  P.  Thompnon's  speech. 

In  €•  p.  Thompeon's  speech,  in  1839,  he  states—' 

^  On  what  principle  is  it,  that  after  the  system  laid  down  hy  Mr.  Canning 
has  so  flignally  failed,  we  continae  to  apply  a  different  law  to  com  from  that 
applied  to  other  articles  ?  For  whose  interests,  then,  I  ask,  is  all  this  done  ?— for 
the  tenant  ?  Who  can  deny  that  flactnation  of  prices  must  be  most  injurious  to 
him  ?  He  can  never  tell  what  he  ought  to  give  for  his  land,  what  return  he  ought 
to  get  for  his  capital.  To  the  uncertainty  which  already  exists  in  all  farming 
operations,  you  superadd  an  additional  amount  of  uncertainty,  and  you  call  that 
a  good  law  for  the  tenant.  With  respect  to  the  landlord,  instead  of  entering  into 
an  argument  to  show  how,  on  theory,  practice,  or  principle,  (he  law  must  be  in- 
joriouB  to  him,  I  must  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  document  above,  respecting 
which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  which  will  be  a  good  test  of  what  the  agriculturista 
has  experienced  from  the  law.  If  the  law  be  what  it  has  been  represented  by  its 
advocatea,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  its  effect  on  agriculture  will  be  benefi- 
cial ;  but  I  find,  from  the  records  before  me,  that  since  1828,  there  has  been  no 
less  than  five  king's  speeches,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  depressed  state 
of  agriculture,  and  which  called  the  earliest  attention  of  parliament  to  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  riew  of  devising  relief.  As  to  the  labourer,  I  cannot  understand 
how  he  can  be  otherwise  than  benefitted  by  a  change  of  the  law ;  the  only  thing 
which  he  can  bring  to  market  is  his  labour,  and  the  price  which  he  obtains  for 
it  depends  upon  the  ratio  which  supply  bears  to  the  demand  in  the  market. 
Whatever  increases  the  demand  for  labour,  raises  his  wagej ;  whatever  <^lTnlIlial>A^f 
it,  reduces  them.  If  any  man,  more  than  another,  has  an  interest  in  the  altera* 
tion  of  the  com  laws,  with  a  view  to  avoid  fluctuations,  it  is  the  labourer."— 
Lord  Sydenham's  Life,  p.  395. 

A  Still  more  important  consideration  is,  that  a  re- 
peal of  all  the  corn  laws,  even  if  it  were  attended  with 
all  the  consequences  which  the  most  sanguine  of  its 
advocates  predict,  would  evidently,  in  a  few  years, 
bring  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  with 
an  increased  population,  and  all  our  difficulties  on  a 
larger  scale,  unless  the  system  on  which  we  have  been 
proceeding  for  the  last  fifty  years  is  radically  altered ; 
all  the  worst  evils  at  present  existing — ignorance, 
demoralization,  infant  and  female  labour,  increase  of 
destitution  growing  up  simultaneously  with  the  more 
rapid  advance  of  manufacturing  wealth.     The  tern- 
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porary  prosperity  of  the  period  from  1836  to  1836, 
when  profits  were  high,  food  cheap  from  abundant 
harvests,  and  when  our  export  trade  took  a  new  and 
extensive  turn,  terminated  in  the  crisis  of  1837, — 
caused  by  the  American  mania,  -(alluded  to  in  page 
111,  book  12,  oi British  Commerce.) 

The  importation  of  leather  gloves,  was  1,622,795 
pairs>  in  1842 ;  raw  silk,  about  4,000,000  lbs. ;  sheep 
and  lambs'  wool,  45,833,983  lbs. ;  and  cotton  wool, 
632,067,984  lbs.  Our  exports  to  the  West  Indies,  in 
1842,  were  valued  at  £3,674,970  ;  to  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  in  1842,  £2,847,913;  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  1834,  we  exported  goods  to  the 
amount  of  £6,834,989;  in  1836,  it  was  10,688,466; 
in  1836,  it  was  £12,426,606 ;  in  1837,  it  fell  to  only 
£4,695,226 ;  and  in  1841,  to  £6,000,000.  This  state- 
ment, in  a  great  degree,  accounts  for  the  panic  of 
1836-,  7  and  8.  The  Americans  had  been  speculat- 
ing to  an  enormous  extent  in  bonds,  (to  the  amount 
of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  British  capital),  and  every 
species  of  gambling  speculation ;  and,  to  finish  the 
matter,  in  1835  and  1836,  purchased  nearly  double  the 
usual  supply  ;  but  long  before  their  bills  became  due 
for  the  purchases  of  1836,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  buyers  had  become  insolvent,  and 
many  could  not  pay  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  nearly 
thirty  millions  of  their  bonds  have  never  paid  one 
shilling ;  this  occasioned  the  manufacturers  to  stop 
their  mills  a  short  time,  and  many  to  curtail  the 
price  of  wages  until  they  saw  how  their  bills  could  be 
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paid.  The  labourers,  not  seeing  the  cause,  believing 
it  was  an  over-covetous  desire  in  their  employers  to 
pocket  the  difference,  struck  for  wages,  which  the 
masters  could  not  comply  with  ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  prudent  in  the  case  to  have  done  so.  The  flame 
spread  not  only  among  the  cotton  manufacturers,  but 
the  hardware,  and  almost  all  those  connected  with 
the  American  trade.  By  this  we  may  see  the  origin 
of  a  panic,  which  often  arises  from  the  impatience 
of  the  labouring  population,  when  reverses  in  trade 
and  foreign  commerce  are  the  occasion.  The  finan- 
cial panic  of  1826  was  very  much  of  the  same  nature, 
merely  by  the  over-speculation  of  a  foreign  power , 
and  the  commercial  panic  of  1813,  was  from  the  over- 
production of  our  manufactures  being  exported  to 
South  America. 

Next  to  our  home  trade,  the  commerce  of  India  claims  our  particular  notice, 
not  only  from  the  iuflax  of  wealth  produced,  bnt  the  enlargement  of  the  domi- 
nion of  the  empire,  which,if  it  had  been  carried  on,  on  principles  of  justice  and  eqnal 
rights,  the  name  of  Englishman  wooldbave  stood  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  fame.* 
The  first  charter  of  the  company  was  granted  by  Qneen  Elizabeth,  in  1606,  and 
three  ships  only  were  fitted  oat.  In  1616,  the  company  raised  ^1,62*2,940,  among 
954  snbscribers.  In  1653,  the  East  India  trade  was  thrown  open  by  Cromwell. 
In  1661,  Charles  II,  granted  a  new  charter,  and  the  island  of  Bombay  was 
ceded  from  the  Portngnese  to  Charles,  as  part  of  the  fortnne  of  his  queen.  In 
1665,  the  company  commenced  a  trade  with  China,  and  among  other  orders  to 
their  factor  at  Bantam,  he  was  to  purchase  *^  100  lbs.  of  the  best  tay  he  conld 
gett."  In  1669,  the  company  received  two  canisters  of  tea,  containing  1421bs  , 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  importation  of  the  article.  It  appears,  (hat  the 
Vade  with  India  kept  increasing  until  1698,  when  sixty  shipv  were  engaged  in 

*  Though  we  may  claim  the  glory  of  conquest,  and  arbitrary  dominion  over 
100,000,000  of  inhabitants,  yet  the  blood-stained  tribute  of  Juggernaut,  and 
i^ypreiaon  of  the  native  chiefs  by  extortions  of  revenue,  will  never  be  erased  from 
the  page  of  history. 
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the  trade,  in  which  all  the  conveniencies  of  a  free  trade  and  a  monopoly  were 
combined,  without  any  advantages  to  cither.  The  native  manufacturers  were  so 
hijared  by  a  glut  of  impoiHed  goods,  that  the  prices  obt«dned  entirely  failed  to 
remunerate  the  shippers ;  the  conse<inence  was  almost  em  entire  failure  of  the 

•  *  •  ■  •  * 

project,  and  called  into  action  a  new  company— the  property  of  the  old  being 
Induced  to  .^330,000.  In  171  li  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  increased  to 
14l,d951bs.;  in  1741,  to  1,031, 540  lbs.  ^  in  177  U  to  5,566,793  lbs. ;  in  1801,  to 
20,237,753  lbs. ;  in  1831,  to  26,043,223  lbs. ;  in  1841,  to  36,681,877  lbs. ;  and  to 
which,  in  the  last  year,  was  exported  in  British  and  Irish  manufactured  good:;, 
property  to  the  amqunt  of  .^6,623,11^2 ;  but  whaft  edect  the  throwing  open  thd 
trade  to  China  will  produce,  time  only  will  determine :  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
impetus  for  preparing  extra  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  for  exportation 
to  these  countries,  appears  to  promife  great  national  commerce. 

The  next  article,  although  not  a  necessary  of  life,  is 
the  immense  consumption  and  importation  of  tobacco. 
In  18?1,  there  were  imported  33,327,785  lbs.;  and 
in  1841,  45,02^9,678  lbs.  So  strange  ali  infatuatioii 
has  this  article  had  over  the  people,  that  all  the  oppo- 
sition of  prejudice,  reason,  or  power  has  not  been 
able  to  overcome  it ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  King 
James's  opposition  to  tobacco  had  even  the  temporary 
effect  of  checking  the  practice,  except  within  the 
sphere  of  the  court.  It  would,  most  likely,  have  been 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  England,  had  not  the 
king  conceived  an  idea  that  it  would  pollute  the  land, 
and  that  America  was  the  only  fit  country  to  grow  it 
in  ;  and  since  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  the 
object  was  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  revenue,  if 
allowed^  which  was  producing  several  millions  pei^ 
year.  Tobacco,  however,  has  every  where  had  its 
storm  of  opposition  to  encounter,  at  some  portion  of 
its  history,  in  every  country.  It  was  not  exempt  in 
England  from  this  its  peculiar  lot ;  for  when  James 
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ascend^ed  the  thrqne,  tobacco  was  called  ''  divine"  nq 
more  ;^  and  about  the  same  time,  the  Turkish  vizier, 
to  prohibit  its  use,  as  a  punishment,  was  thrusting 
pipes  through  the  noses  of  smokers ;  and  the  Shad  of 
Persia,  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  was  cropping 
their  ears  and  snipping  their  noses.  Our  Brjtisiih 
king  was  writing  a  volume  against  the  same  unhappy 
class  of  persons.  A  few  curious  passages  may  be 
selected  from  this  monarch's  book,  to  illustrate  the 
estimation  in  which  tobacco-smoking  was  held  by  him, 
^nd  the  forms  in  which  the  usage  then  appeared.  The 
following  shows  that  the  habit  was  at  that  time  in- 
dulged in  to  greater  excess,  and  less  delicacy,  than 
at  present,  though  we  are  fearful  its  great  excess  of 
late  years  has  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  younger  classes  of  society  : — 

^  ^d  for  .the  Tanities  (xxmniUsd  in  this  ^thy  CDstom,  is  it  not  great  vanity 
and  Dselesaness,  that  at  the  tiible,  a  place  of  respect^  of  cleanness  and  modesty* 
men  should  not  be^ashamed  to  sit  tossing  of  tobacco-pipei*,  and  paffiDgof  the 
smoke  one  to  another,  making  the  filthy  smoke  and  stink  thereof  to  exhale 
across  the  dishes,  an  d  infect  the  air,  when  very  often  men  that  abhor  it  are  at 
their  repast  ?" 

The  king,   in   concluding  his  fulminations  against 
tobacco-smoking,  characterizes  the  habit  as  a  custom 

"  Loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerons 
to  the  longs,  and,  in  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the 
horrible  Stigean  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless." 

In  1616,  a  Derbyshire  gentleman,  named  Peter  Cambell,  made  his  will, 
bequeathing  to  his  eldest  son  all  his  household  goods  towards  housekeeping,  on 

•  SpEifSER,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  called  tobacco,  in 
Ills  Fahy  Queenj  **the  divine  tobacco" 

QQ   2 
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the  condition,  that  if  thereafter  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  should  find  him 
smoking  tobacco,  that  he  or  she,  so  finding  him,  shoald  be  entitled  to  the  said 
goods,  or  the  fall  value  of  them  in  money.    The  king's  ooonterblast  had,  proba- 
bly, the  effect  on  this  person.    Tobacco  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
province  of  Tobaca,  in  St.  Domingo,  in  1559,  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  named 
Hermandez  de  Toleda,  who  brought  a  quantity  into  Spain  and  Portugal ;  from 
thenoe,  by  means  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  Jean  Nicol,  from  whom 
it  derivoH  its  name — Nicotia,  it  found  its  way  to  Paris,  where  it  was  used  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  by  Catherine  de  Medecis.    Tobacco  then  came  under   the 
patronage  of  the  Cardinal  Santa  Crooe,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  returning  from  his 
embassy  at  the  Spanish  court,  who  carried  the  plant  into  his  own  country,  and 
thus  acquired  a  fame  little  inferior  to  that  which  at  another  period  he  had  won 
by  piously  bringing  a  portion  of  the  real  croas  from  the  holy  land.    Both  in 
France  and  the  papal  states,  it  was  at  once  received,  with  general  enthusiasm,  in 
the  shape  of  snuff*;  but  it  was  some  time  after  the  use  of  tobacco,  as  snuff*,  that 
the  practice  of  smoking  conmienced,  though  Camden  says,  in  his  Elizabeth^  that 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his  companions,  on  their  return  from  Virginia,  in  1585, 
were  the  firwt,  as  far  as  he  knew,  who  introduced  the  Indian  plant,  called  tobacco^ 
(or  nicotia)  into  England, — ^having  been  taught  by  the  Indians  to  use  it  as  a 
remedy  against  indigestion.    ^  Therefore,  it  immediately  began  to  grow  into 
very  general  use,  and  to  bear  a  high  price,-'-a  great  many  persons,  some  from 
luxury  and  others  for  their  health,  being  wont  to  draw  in  the  strong-smelling 
smoke  with  insatiable  greediness  through  an  earthem  tube,  and  then  puff  it  fortii 
again  through  their  nostrils,  so  that  tobacco  taverns  are  now  as  generally  kept 
£n  an  our  towns  as  wan^ouses  or  beerhouses."    It  appears,  (from  a  note  in  the 
Criminal  2Vm/v,  vol.  I,  p.  361),  that  in  1600,  the  French  ambassador,  in  his 
dispatches,  represented  the  peers,  on  the  trial  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  South- 
ampton, as  smoking  tobacco  copiously  while  they  deliberated  on  their  verdict. 
Bnt,  notwithstanding  the  Pope's  Bull  of  1684,  (Urban  8),  excommunicating  all 
persons  found  guilty  of  taking  snuff,  when  in   church ;  so,  for  a  long  time 
smoking  was  forbidden  in  Russia,  under  pain  of  havmg  the  nose  cut  off*.      It  was 
likewise  made  a  subject  of  public  prosecution  in  Switzerland,— the  police  regu- 
latinos  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  1661,  placing  the  prohibition  of  smoking  in  the 
list  of  the  Ten  Commandments  immediately  under  that  against  adultery.    But 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  plant,  tobacco  is,  at  this  moment  perhi^M,  the 
most  general  luxury  in  existence. 

«*  Much  meat  doth  gluttony  procure.  He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands. 

To  feed  men  as  fat  as  swine ;  His  Anger  ends  to  wipe. 

But  he's  a  frugal  man  indeed.  That  has  a  kitchen  in  a  box, 

Tliat  on  a  leaf  can  dine  i  His  roast  meat  in  »  pipe  I" 
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The  importation  of  tallow ^  from  Russia,  is  another 
remarkahle  instance  of  continual  consumption,  not- 
withstanding the  increasing  use  of  coal-gas  and  oil : 
being  in  1843,  1,083,508  cwt.  Even  so  late  as  1763, 
three  tons  of  tallow  only  were  imported  into  Scotland  ; 
but  in  1786,  there  was  2,500  tons  imported  direct 
from  the  Baltic. 

From  the  West  Indies,  are  imported  coffee^  suijai\ 
dye-woods^  and  various  minor  articles.  The  impor- 
tation of  coffee  and  cocoa  since  the  alteration  of  the 
duty,  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  being  41,385,000 
lbs.,  in  1841 ;  and  sugar  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000 
cwt.  Coffee  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  a 
temperate  climate; — it  was  early  taken  to  the  West 
India  islands  from  Arabia;  the  cultivation  is  easy, 
and  it  flourishes  most  in  new  soils,  on  a  gentle  slope, 
and  begins  to  bear  when  two  years  old,  in  soils 
where  water  will  not  lodge  on  its  roots.  The  third 
year  the  trees  are  in  full  bearing.  The  aspect  of  a 
coffee  plantation  during  the  period  of  flowering,  which 
does  not  last  longer  than  one  or  two  days,  is  very 
interesting.  In  one  night,  the  blossoms  expand 
so  profusely  as  to  present  the  appearance  which 
has  sometimes  happened  in  England,  when  a  casual 
snow  storm,  at  the  close  of  autumn,  has  loaded  the 
trees,  while  still  furnished  with  their  full  comple- 
ment of  foliage.  The  seeds  are  known  to  be  ripe  when 
the  berries  assume  a  dark  red  colour,  and,  if  not  then 
gathered,  will  drop  from  the  trees.  The  planters  in 
Arabia  do  not  pluck  the  fruit,  bu   place  cloths  for  its. 
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reception  beneath  the  busheb,  which  they  shake,  and  the 
ripened  berries  drop  ;  these  are  spread  upon  mats  tp 
dry.  In  the  West  Indies,  they  are  gathered  by  hand, 
as  they  become  sufficiently  ripe,  and,  most  likely,  in 
a  greener  state,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  difference 
in  their  colour. 

Sugar  may  be  pro[>erly  reckoned  a  necessary  of  life. 
It  is  almost  in  universal  use  throughout  the  world. 
The  scattered  tribes  of  North  American  India  spread 
themselves  abroad,  in  the  months  of  spring,  to  manu- 
facture sugar  out  of  the  juice  of  the  maple.  This 
country  employs,  throughout  the  year,  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  shipping,  to  export  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  sugar  from  the  colonies.  Through 
Hhe  natural  operation  of  our  commercial  power,  this 
important  article  of  comfort  and  health — (it  is  stated, 
.that  since  the  general  introduction  of  sugar,  there 
have  been  fewer  infectious  or  putrid  disorders), — is 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  individual  in 
the  land,  and  the  revenue  received  by  the  state 
from  the  consumers  amounts  to  five  millions  annually. 

The  sugar-cane  mast  be  considered  as  a  native  of  China,  since  it  has  been 
cnltiTated  in  t^at  empire  for  two  thousand  years  before  sngar  was  ever  known 
in  Europe,  and  for  a  long  period  before  other  eastern  nations  became  acquainted 
with  its  use.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  celebrated  Marco  Polo  informed  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  of  its  growth,  which  had  been  brought  as  a  moctt  precious 
hiznrj,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  sugar  cane  first 
appeared  in  Europe  ;  Sicily  took  the  lead  in  its  cultivation ;  thence  it  passed  into 
Spain  and  Madeira ;  and,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  America,  this  plant  was 
conveyed  to  Hayti  and  Brazil ;  from  which  latter  country  it  gradually  spread 
Ifarough  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Of  later  years,  it  has  been  discovered 
AS  by  no  means  an  uncommon  plant,  in  a  wild  state,  in  South  America,  and 

•  •  _  «  • 

vifed  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food.     The  art  of  refining  was  discovered  by 
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a  Venetiaa,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  is  said  to  have  realiapd 
100,000  crowns — a  very  large  sum  in  tho^e  days.  Since  1810,  several  new 
patents  haVe  improved  the  process  and  expedition,  by  boiling  the  syrup  in 
vacuum,  thereby  excluding  the  external  air,  and  at  a  less  temperature,  thonf^ 
there  is  no  doubt  a  large  quantity  of  rum  is  lost  in  the  evaporation,  which  might 
be  collected  and  retained.  The  vegetable  colour  is  extracted  by  charcoaL  In 
1792,  a  considerable  impulse  was  given  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  the  introduction  of  new  kinds  of  sugar  cane  from  Otahaite  and  other 
places,  which  proved  far  more  productive  than  those  previously  cultivated. .  Some 
of  the  earliest  experiments  were  made  in  the  French  island  of  Ghiadaloupe,  by  « 
planter  named  Pinnel ;  and  the  first  trial  of  the  new  canes  in  any  British  colony^ 
was  made  in  the  year  1793,  by  a  gentleman  of  Mountserrat,  to  whom  Pinnel 
had  given  some  of  his  plants.  So  manifest  was  the  superiority  of  the  new  canes, 
that  **  generally  under  the  name  of  Bourbon  canes"  they  were  soon  spread  over 
aD  the  British  West  Indies,  where  they  quickly  superseded  the  old  ones.  Since 
t^  emancipation  of  the  negro  population,  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  larger  quantity  of 
this  nutritiouB  article  will  be  grown,  as  more  scientific  means  are  used  in  its  col- 
tare,  (which  is  most  simple) ;  and,  by  the  application  of  the  plough  and  cattle 
{or  manual  labour,  and  in  the  manufacture,  the  use  of  vacuum-boilers,  which 
win  not  only  increase  the  quantity,  but  colour.  In  the  instances  where  the  plough 
has  been  tried,  the  produce  has  been  three  to  one,  in  returns  of  profit. 

The  South  Sea  whale  fishery  produced,  in  1839, 
£691,000,  and  the  cod  and  seal  fishery,  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  produced  the  same  year  £728,794. 
These  are  produced  by  British  labourers,  though  more 
than  half  the  produce  is  exported  from  thence  to  the 
West  Indies,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  to  the  Italian 
states,  from  whence  the  vessels  return  with  fruits,  &c. 
to  Britain. 

In  1700,  (as  we  have  before  stated^  the  shipping  of 
Great  Br  i  tain  was  only  293 ,  703  tons,  excl  usi  ve  of  foreign 
vessels.*  In  1840,  the  British  and  Irish  vessels  were 
17,635  in  number,  carrying  3,101,650  tons,  and  em- 

*  In  1800,  the  number  of  British  vessels  were  8,571)  earrjing  1,205,564  tonf  ; 
and  the  foreign  vessels  employed  by  England  was  5.010,  carrying  704,097  toDs. 
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ploying  170,330  men  ;  at  the  same  time  we  employed, 
in  addition,  10,326  foreign  vessels,  carrying  1,331,363 
tons,  and  employing  79,550  men.  In  1842,  beingatime 
of  great  com plaints^from  want  of  trade,  we  increased 
our  vessels  from  18,625  tonnage  to  3,361,211,  and 
employing  178,696  men, — at  the  same  time  employ- 
ing 9,765  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  1,336,892,  and  em- 
ploying 75,694  men.  The  difference  between  the 
imports  and  exports  being  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
although  employing  61  vessels  less  in  number,  and 
carrying  68,068  tons  burthen  more  of  merchandize, 
and  employed  8,000  more  men,  which  consequently 
shows  that  the  vessels  must  have  been  of  considerably 
larger  size. 

Besides  the  articles  enumerated,  as  cottons  and 
woollens,  we  export  leather  to  the  value  of  £432, 117; 
linen,  £4,358,971 ;  paper,  furniture,  books  and  print- 
ing, £416,345;  silk,  £788,894;  China,  glass,  and 
earthenwar6,  £1,022,189;  jewellery  and  plate  to  the 
amount  of  £214, 155 ;  and  miscellaneous,  £7,910,250, 
amounting  altogether,  in  round  numbers,  to  the  sum 
of  £52,000,000,  besides  £126,000,000's  worth  of  the 
same  articles  consumed  at  home  by  our  own  popula- 
tion ! — So  much  for  the  produce  of  our  manufactures 
and  commerce. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


VOLUME    THE   SECOND. 


A  work  like  tlie  present  may  be  considered  as 
a  symbol  or  characteristic  of  the  present  time,  how- 
ever singular  it  may  appear  in  its  design  and  com- 
bination. Its  perusal  may  be  a  subject  of  pressing 
utility,  and  may  serve  as  an  outline  for  more  experi- 
enced persons  to  suggest  still  greater  improvements. 
In  the  present  state  of  society,  even  the  adoption 
of  those  which  have  been  proposed,  would  con- 
siderably meliorate  the  condition  of  the  people. 
The  physical  order  of  communities,  (in  which  the 
production  of  the  necessaries  of  subsistence  is 
their  first  concern  and  chief  occupation,)  has,  in  this 
case^  been  considerably  inverted ;  and  in  lieu  of 
agricultural  supremacy,  a  large  and  rapidly  extend- 
ing superstructure  of  manufacturing  wealth,  as  well 
as  commercial  enterprise,  has  been  established. 
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The  extremes  of  opulence  and  destitution,  of 
luxury  and  want,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  learning 
and  ignorance — the  increase  of  crime,  with  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  capital  and  industry,  have  each 
in  some  measure  been  commented  on.  The  ex- 
tension of  intellectual  knowledge,  besides  many 
contrary  and  independent  opinions  on  various 
questions ;  the  new  foundations  with  their  altered 
systems,  disarranging  tlie  old ;  these  have  been 
directly  and  indirectly  the  origin  of  modern  iaven- 
tions  and  improvements,  forming  new  subjects  for 
discussion,  as  well  as  an  unbounded  expansion  of 
the  views  of  different  inquirers. 

Questions  of  law,  commerce,  and  industry,  and  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  political  and  religious  sub- 
jects, are  now  no  longer  discussed  or  solved  by  a  pro- 
Rcriptive  and  limited  class,  but  by  a  powerful  and 
increasing  body  of  the  industrious  portion  of  society, 
whose  privilege  is  to  be  as  free,  as  equal,  and  as 
unbiassed  in  disseminating  their  opinions,  both  in 
public  and  private,  as  they  are  in  vending  their 
different  commodities.  To  this  class  these  ideas  are 
suggested  for  the  improvement  of  society  in  general. 
Another  circumstance  al hided  to,  is  the  method  of 
connecting  moral  and  political  economy ;  and  here 
it  may  be  alleged,  that  each  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth ought  to  take  some  share  in  political 
matters.  The  vote  he  may  give,  the  counsels  he 
shall  approve  or  condemn,  the  support  he  may  lend, 
or  the  opposition  he  may  make  to  any  system  of 
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pablic  regulation,  as  much  concerns  the  conscience 
of  an  individual,  as  bis  general  conduct  in  prifate 
life;  consequently  political  economy  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  continuation  of  moral  philosophy,  or 
rather  a  portion  of  it — supposing  moral  philosophy 
to  have  for  its  aim  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and 
the  expansion  of  capacities  in  every  matter  of  deli- 
beration that  is  likely  to  occur.  This  is  illustrated 
and  explained  in  the  articles  of  religion  and  educa- 
cation.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some 
ideas  have  been  borrowed  from  other  writers,  but 
the  fact  is,  many  of  the  notes  have  been  pre- 
pared for  some  time,  and  the  most  important  of 
them  were  inserted  at  different  periods,  as  they  were 
considered  worthy  of  preservation;  and  as  these 
arrangements  were  made  without  reference  to  the 
names  of  the  authors,  they  would  now  be  as  dilBi- 
cult  to  recover,  as  they  are  unimportant  to  be  known, 
provided  their  improvements  are  adopted,  and  their 
suggestions  attended  to. 

In  submitting  these  illustrations  and  ideas  to  public 
observation,  the  author  does  it  under  the  impression 
that  some  of  the  improvements  which  have  been 
suggested  are  new;  and  are  also  of  considerable 
importance^  should  they  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  generally  adopted.  These  are  the  allotment 
system,  the  poor-laws,  and  the  employment  of  the 
labourers,  who  are  destitute,  from  the  scarcity  of 
labour;  the  plan  of  a  national  police,  with  the  altera- 
tion of  the  mode  of  the  turnpike  trusts,  and  the 
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proper  repair  of  the  roads;  the  laws  affecting  crimes 
and  oaths  ;  the  moral  education  of  the  people ;  and 
lastly  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  religion. 

In  the  Appendix  there  will  be  found  an  interest- 
ing history  of  the  revenues  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  with  its  numerous  abuses  and 
unequal  divisions,  shewing  its  injurious  effects  on 
the  labouring  population.  There  are  also  given 
estimates  of  the  condition  of  society  in  three  seve- 
ral datas,  with  a  concise  account  of  the  crown 
lands ;  likewise  the  value  and  produce  of  an 
ancient  manor,  compared  with  the  present  value 
of  land,  arising  from  the  various  modes  of  farming 
at  different  periods.  There  are  also  statistical 
reports  of  the  returns  of  the  consumption  of  intox- 
icating liquors,  and  its  baneful  effects.  A  new 
scheme  is  suggested  for  friendly  societies  on  a  na- 
tional plan ;  and  lastly  the  important  subject  of 
Emigration,  with  its  consequences  and  effects,  as 
well  as  the  best  mode  of  conducting  it.  The  whole 
may  be  read  with  interest,  either  by  our  legislators 
or  political  economists  ;  and  it  contains  instruction, 
combined  with  some  amusing  anecdotes  for  the 
information  of  senior  classes  in  schools,  because 
these  are  the  individuals  we  must  look  to  for  future 
permanent  improvements.  It  may  be  well  perhaps 
to  remark,  that  the  former  part  of  this  work  was 
written  in  1842  ;  since  which  there  has  been  a  rapid 
and  considerable  progression  and  increase  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  in  all   the  various   branches  of 
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mechanical  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  a  railway 
speed  of  modern  inventions  and  improvements, 
^bich  have  all  tended  to  produce  an  increase  of 
employment  to  the  labourer. 

In  agriculture  also  many  improvements  have 
been  suggested,  though  from  the  bigotry  and  slow 
apprehension  of  the  farmers,  and  their  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, they  are  not  put  into  practice  or  generally 
adopted. 

A  stimulus  has  been  rapidly  and  progressively 
increasing  since  the  commencement  of  onr  inter- 
course with  China;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
should  any  panic  take  place,  the  same  distresses 
may  be  renewed,  and  therefore  the  improvements 
suggested  in  the  latter  pai*t  of  the  work,  are  still  a 
ne  plus  ultra  reserve,  againstthe  calamities  to  which 
all   mercantile  nations  are  liable. 
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Agriculture,  as  an  art,  must  have  been  almost 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  man,  for  as  he  advanced 
from  barbarism  to  civilization,  his  wants  could  only 
be  supplied  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  the 
object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  observe  its  progress,  and 
mark  its  effects  upon  the  population  of  our  o^.n 
country.  With  this  intention  we  will  refer  to  those 
barbarous  times  when  our  ancestors,  in  their  rude 
state,  cultivated  such  a  portion  of  the  land  only  as 
their  unshapely  implements  permitted,  and  their 
various  necessities  required.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  Romans^  amongst  the  other  boons  which  they 
conferred  on  the  countries  they  conquered,  introduced 
those  modes  of  husbandry,  and  fostered  such  habits 
of  diligence  and  industry,  as  would  command 
and  obtain  food  for  their  numerous  armies,  which 
No.  11*  R  R 
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were  continually  quartered  in  the  country ;  until  the 
disunion  in  their  own  empire  compelled  them  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  the  island.  But  it  would 
not  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader  to  trace 
the  manner  of  their  cultivation  of  the  soil  at  this 
early  period,  or  even  for  several  centuries  after,  as 
the  general  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  was  war- 
fare  and  almost  that  alone.  About  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  the  writers  on  rural 
economy  recommend  the  farmer's  wife  carefully  to 
attend  to  her  crops  of  flax  and  hemp.  And  Fitz- 
herbert,  when  speaking  of  the  same  period,  asserts 
that  ''it  is  the  duty  of  a  farmer's  wife  to  winnow  all 
the  com,  to  make  malt,  wash,  and  make  bay, 
shear,  and  reap  com,  and  in  time  of  need,  help  her 
hosband  to  fill  the  muck-wain  or  dung-cart,  drive 
the  plough,  to  load  hay,  corn,  or  such  other  things, 
to  go  to  market,  and  sell  butter  or  pigs,  fowls  or 
com."  It  may  be  presumed  he  alluded  to  the  hum- 
blest class  of  yeomen,  who  had  no  hired  servants 
to  perform  these  necessary  offices. 

Such  were  the  general  circumstances  of  the  life 
and  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  during 
the  first  years  of  this  period.  Harrison  asserts  that 
notwithstanding  their  frugality,  ( if,  as  he  shrewdly 
observes,  it  may  be  called  so  justly,)  they  were 
scarcely  able  to  live  and  pay  their  rents  without 
selling  a  cow,  or  a  horse,  or  some  of  their  produce, 
although  they  paid  but  <£4  by  the  year,  at  the 
utmost^  for  a  farm.    This  want  of  money  for  the 
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paymeDt   of  their   rents,  however,    was  probaUy 
their  greatest  inconvenience.     They  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed the  principal  necessaries  of  life  then  in  use 
in  rude  abundance,  though  the  farms  at  the  end  of 
this  century  were  generally  underlet ;  and  when 
the  mode  of  life  which  prevailed  is  taken  into  con^ 
sideration,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  yeomanry 
were  as  needy  as  Harrison  describes  them.     The 
farmer  in  these   times   consumed  the    chief  part 
of  the  produce  which  he  raised,  his  servants  taking 
their  seats  with  him  at  his  table:  luxuries  were 
unknown,  and  the  principal  materials  for  clothing 
were  not  bought,  but  were  obtained  by  the  indas* 
try  of  each  family.    The  instruments  of  husbandry 
were  so  simple,   that  many  of  them  were  made^ 
or  at  least  kept  in  repair  by  the  farmer  himself. 
Every  yeoman  was    expected  to    know    how  to 
make  yokes  or  bows,  and  plough  gear;  such  work 
employed  their  winter  evenings,  and  if  nothing  of 
the    kind    was   required,    the    alternative    recom- 
mended by  Fitzherbert,  was  to  go  to  bed,  in  order 
that  fire  and  candles  might  be  saved.    Considerably 
later,  in  Tusser's  time,  sole  leather  was  kept  in  &rm 
houses,    with  which  shoes   could    be  mended  as 
occasion  might  require;  and  looking  generally  at  the 
circumstances  of  the  rural  population,  it  may  easily 
be  seen  that  the  causes  which  rendered  agricultliie 
jpurely  commercial  in  all  its  objects  were  not  then 
-very  strongly  developed.  ^ 
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After  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  before  the 
general  rise  in  rents,  which  took  place  in  the  succeeding  reign,  England 
mast,  on  the  whole,  have  presented  more  of  such  pictures  as  that  which 
Latimer  has  drawn  in  one  of  his  sermons  of  the  condition  of  his  father^ 
than  of  such  as  resembled  the  description  that  Harrison  gives  of  thedifficul- 
Ues  the  farmer  encountered.  Latimer's  fatlier  was  a  yeoman,  but  had  no 
land  of  his  own ;  the  rent  of  his  farm  was  under  £4  per  annum,  yet  he  had 
at  much  land  under  tillage  as  supported  half  a  dozen  men,  and  a  hundred 
sheep  and  thirty  cows.  He  provided  a  man  and  horse  for  the  King's  service, 
when  called  upon  ;  he  sent  his  son  to  school,  and  afterwards  to  college ;  and 
OB  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  he  gave  to  each  £5  as  a  dower.  He  was 
besides  hospitable  to  the  poor  and  his  neighbours  ;  ^^  and  all  this  Latimer 
asserts  he  did  from  the  said  farm."  But  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  the  indications  of  approaching  changes  began 
to  appear;  and  at  the  time  of  his  son  and  successor,  we  find  the  former  in 
different  circumstances.  Latimer  tells  U3  tliat  now  the  person  who  had  his 
father's  farm  paid  for  it  £\^  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  was  not  able  to  do 
anything  for  his  prince,  for  himself,  or  for  his  children,  or  to  give  a  cup 
of  drink  to  the  poor.  He  says  rents  had  increased  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  from  £20  to  £50,  or  more  than  double. 

But  to  give  an  idea  of  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  unsettled  and 
oneasy  state  of  the  people,  Camden  relates,  that  the  condition  and  manners 
of  the  Northumbrians  on  the  border,  still  continue  the  same  as  they  had 
been  described  by  Eneas  Sylvias,  afterwards  pope  Pius,  who  passed  through 
this  country  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  which  he  had  visited  as  legate  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  "•  A  certain  river,"  says  the  narrative, 
^  falling  from  a  high  mountain,  parts  the  two  Kingdoms ;  over  which  Eneaa 
was  ferried ;  and  coming  to  a  large  village  about  sunset,  be  alighted  at  a 
countryman's  house,  where  he  supped  with  the  curate  of  the  place  and  his 
host*  The  table  was  plentifully  furnished  with  pottage,  hens,  and  geese ; 
but  nothing  of  either  bread  or  wine  appeared.  All  the  men  and  women  of 
the  town  flocked  in  as  to  some  strange  sight :  and  as  our  countrymen  used 
to  admire  the  Ethiopians  or  Indians,  so  these  people  stared,  the  curate  ask- 
ing Eneas  what  countryman  he  was  ?  what  his  errand  could  be  ?  and  whether 
ha  was  a  Christian  or  not?  Eneas  being  aware  of  the  scarcity  he  should 
meet  with  on  the  road,  had  been  accommodated  from  a  monastery  with  a 
rundlet  of  red  wine,  and  some  loaves  of  bread.  When  these  were  brought 
to  the  table  they  were  more  astonished  than  before,  having  never  seen  either 
red  wine  or  white  bread."  The  account  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  men  and 
their  wives  came  crowding  round  the  table ;  and  handling  the  bread  and  . 
smeHing  to  the  wine,  begged  with  such  an  importunity  to  taste  the  unknown 
Ure,  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  deal  out  the  whole  amongst  them. 
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AeeordiDg  to  Child,  in  his  discourse  of  trade,  the  current  price  of  land  in 
England  in  1631,  was  no  more  tlian  twelve  years  purchase.    Sir  Charles 
Darinant  states  that  in  1666  it  had  risen  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  pur- 
chase; the  prices  of  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  produce  were  generally 
(for  there  was  still  much  fluctuation,)  higher  throughout  the  present  period 
than  they  had  ever  been  remembered  before.    It  appears  by  the  Windsor 
tablet,  that  the  average  price  of  middling  wheat  from  1606  to  1635,  was 
34s.  per  quarter,  but  it  was  sometimes  as  high  as  58s.,  and  occasionally  so  low 
as  298.  to  30s.    It  continued  to  rise  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. — ^it  never  having  been  lower  than  448.  from  1630  to  1640,  and 
sometimes  reaching  568.  to  588.    In  1641  it  was  688. ;  no  accounts  are  pre- 
served of  the  year  1642,  and  the  three  following  years.     In  1646  the  price 
was  48s. ;    in  1647,  738. 8d. ;   in  1648,  85s. ;  in  1649, 80s. ;  in  1650,  76s.  8d. ; 
in  1651,  738.  4d.    After  this  it  declined  for  a  few  years,  falling  in  1654  so  low 
as  26b.  ;  but  its  average  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  protectorate,  averaged 
45s.    From  the  accounts  of  the  purveyors  of  Prince  Henry's  household* 
about  1610,  it  appears  that  the  price  of  beef  was  then  about  3td.,  and  of 
mutton  about  3{d.  per  pound.    The  prices  of  many  articles  of  provisions  ia 
London,  were  fixed  by  royal  proclamation  in  1633— the  object  apparently 
being  to  bring  them  back  to  the  usual  rates,  which  had  been  considerably 
advanced  by  a  scarcity  of  the  preceding  years.    A  fat  cygnet  is  directed  to 
be  sold  from  78*  to  9s.,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  a  hen  pheasant 
for  5s. ;  a  turkey-cock,  of  the  best  sort,  for  4s. ;  the  best  turkey-hen  for  38. ; 
a  duck  for  8d. ;  the  best  fat  goose  in  the  market  for  2s. ;  a  capon,  fat  and 
crammed,  of  the  best  sort,  for  28. 4d. ;  the  best  pullet  for  Is.  6d. ;  the  best 
hen  for  Is. ;  a  chicken  of  the  best  sort  for  5d. ;  a  rabbit  for  7d.  to  8d. ;  a 
dozen  of  tame  pigeons  for  6s. ;  three  eggs  for  Id. ;  one  pound  of  the  best 
salted  butter  for  4td. ;  of  the  be8t  fresh  butter  5d.  to  7d.    The  prices  of  some 
of  the  more  important  necessaries  are  also  added,  amongst  which  are  tallow 
candles,  made  of  wick,  3^  per  lb. ;  made  of  cotton  4d.    This  eame  year  an 
ordinance  was  issued  by  the  star-chamber,  establishing  various  regulations 
for  keeping  down  the  prices  of  provisions,  whieh  had  been  raised  by  the 
scarcity  in  London  and  Westminster.    One  of  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  venders  for  dressing  and  selling  provisions^ 
prohibited  persons  in  that  business,  for  the  future,  from  selling  anything 
but  bread  and  wine,  or  permitting  any  flesh  or  other  sort  of  provisions  to 
be  brought  into  their  houses,  to  be  there  eaten  by  any  of  their  guestaj 
Another  enjoined  the  keepers  of  victualling-houses,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  had 
of  late  greatly  enhanced  the  prices  of  their  provisions,  that  they  should 
henceforth  take  no  more  of  each  guest,  for  a  meal,  than  28.,  which  was  to 
include  wine  and  beer ;  and  from  a  servant  no  more  than  8d.    Some  articles 
of  fdod  which  are  now  exceedingly  plentiful  and  cheap,  were  itill  rare,  and 
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€M>iiieqaent1y  dear  In  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Though  coffee  was  introduced  a  few  years  before  the  Restoration,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  tea  and  sugar  were.  Though  these  articles  had  been  long 
known y  they  were  only  as  yet  imported  in  small  quantities,  and  fetched  a 
high  price.  In  1619  we  find  the  price  of  two  cauliflowers  was  3s.,  and  that 
of  sixteen  artichokes  3s.  4d. ;  and  amongst  the  articles  provided  only  a  few 
years  before  for  the  household  of  James'  Queen,  are  a  few  potatoes,  which 
are  charged  at  2s.  per  lb. !  At  this  time,  and  down  to  a  considerably  later 
date,  the  usual  bread  corn  for  the  poorer  class  of  the  people  of  England,  was 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  as  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  royal  ordinance 
dated  1646. 

At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (as  appeared  from  the  household  book 
oC  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  attorney-general,)  the  servants  in  great  families 
commonly  partook  of  rye  bread  ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  oatmeal  was  also 
consumed  in  this  age.  Above  twenty  stone  of  beef,  besides  other  meat,  was 
pfiurchased  eyery  week  for  Sir  Edward's  family  while  in  London,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Castle-yard,  Holborn ;  and  we  may  thus  form  some  idea  of  the 
quantity  consumed  yearly,  though  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  year  con- 
sisted of  fish  days,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  universally  and  strictly 
observed.  Coke  received  numerous  presents  of  bucks,  swans,  marchpanes^ 
(sweet  biscuits,)  and  fruit ;  but  not  many  garden  vegetables  seemed  to  have 
been  used,  only  a  few  onions,  leeks,  carrots  and  radishes,  being  purchased, 
apparently  to  make  pottage  for  the  poor.  The  price  of  linen  of  good  quality 
was  very  high,  as  appears  from  Shakespear's  Henry  IV.,  where  Dame  Quickly 
affirms  that  the  hoUand  of  which  she  made  Falstaff's  shirts,  had  cost  her  8s. 
the  ell.  This  is  confirmed  by  what  Philip  Stubbes  tells  us  in  his  ^Anatomy 
of  Abuses,"  the  second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1595,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  the  meanest  shirt,  (which  was  made  mostly  of  wool,)  cost  3s.  6d., 
and  those  of  linen  as  much  as  £10.  The  price  of  wool  was  also  very  high 
throughout  the  reign  of  James,  till  a  proclamation  which  he  issued  in  July 
1623,  prohibiting  its  exportation,  brought  it  down  from  338.  to  18s.  the  tod, 
or  from  above  Is.  2d.  to  not  quite  8d.  per  lb.  Some  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  price  rose  again,  having  been  24s.  the  tod  in  1641 ;  37s.  6d.  In 
1648 ;  40s.  in  1649 ;  and  between  1650  to  1660,  varying  from  22s.  6d.  to  60s. 
A  few  years  later  it  fell  as  low  as  4d.  and  5d.  per  lb.,  and  continued  at  tiiat 
price  a  considerable  time. 

In  the  remarkable  dearth  in  the  seveDteenth  cen- 
fary,  (1674  and  1675,)  in  England,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Italy,  there  were  housed  in  Holland 
BQcb  immense  stores  of  com,  which  they  had  hoarded 
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op  for  many  years,  that  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  means  of  enriching  Holland  for  seven  years  after. 
Amsterdam  was  rarely  without  a  stock  of  at  least 
700,000  quarters,  none  of  which  was  its  own  growth ; 
yet  it  is  presumed  England  is  a  more  convenient 
country  for  a  general  granary.  But  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  of  our  improvements  to  our  Dutch 
and  Flemish  neighbours,  namely  for  draining  the 
fens,  and  rescuing  land  from  the  sea,  and  also  for 
various  practices  of  husbandry ;  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  seeds,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  turnips, 
carrots,  parsnips  and  peas  ;  all  of  which  were  great 
wonders  when  first  introduced,  we  having  few  or 
none  but  what  came  from  that  country.  Vegetables 
for  the  tables,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  were 
only  grown  as  great  rarities  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  In  other  places,  in  the  west  and  north 
of  England,  the  names  of  gardening  and  nurseries 
were  scarcely  known,  the  ancient  gardens  being 
only  trim  stiff  walks,  ornamented  by  shrubs  cut  into 
fantastic  forms  ;  but  were  about  this  period  enli- 
vened by  the  introduction  of  plants  and  flowers 
which  had  not  previously  been  cultivated  in  England. 
Samuel  Hortib,  the  author  of  various  works  on 
agriculture,  was  the  first  gardener  according  to  the 
new  method. 

At  the  end  of  this  century,  liquorice,  saffron,  cher- 
ries, apples,  pears  and  hops  were  introduced ;  the 
progress  of  improvement,  in  raising  trees  in  nurseriesi, 
was  not  known;   and  plants  were  imported  froi9 
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abroad.  Persons  living  in  the  country,  who  wished 
to  introduce  any  new  species,  were  often  (says 
Hortib,)  obliged  to  send  hundreds  of  miles  for 
tbem,  none  being  kept  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Tobacco  would  have  been  grown  exten- 
sively if  its  cultivation  had  not  been  considered 
injorious  to  the  revenue. 

Cromwell  allowed  Hortib  a  pension  for  his  exer- 
tions in  encouraging  the  two  rural  arts.*  But  these 
improvements  progressed  very  slowly,  compared 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  they  advance  in  our 
day ;  and  they  were  often  located,  for  a  considerable 
period,  to  the  spot  where  they  had  been  originally 
practiced.  Few  persons  tried  experiments,  most 
cultivators  of  the  soil  being  content  to  follow  the 
system  practiced  by  their  forefathers.  Both  imple- 
ments and  modes  of  husbandry  varied  in  adjacent 
counties,  and  frequently  in  adjoining  parishes. 
Some  of  their  implements  of  husbandry  were  so 
cumbersome  in  their  size,  that  their  awkwardness 
appears  astonishing  even  to  our  common  sense ;  so 
that  one  would  think  they  could  not  have  devised 
more  inconvenient  tools  if  they  had  tried.  The 
dawn  of  a  new  manufacture  is  irksomely  slow  in  its 
progress;    prejudice  is   difficult  to   be  overcome; 

*  During  the  government  of  Cromwell,  the  mechanics,  and  the  agricul- 
tttnl  labonrertt  were  progrefsing,  notwithstanding  the  troubles  of  the 
timet ;  for  one  cause  was,  that  the  restraining  power  of  the  Puritans  kept 
the  dissolute,  idle  poor,  in  subjection.  Work  was  exceedingly  plentifalf 
•ad  employment  In  agriculture  greater  than  the  supply. 
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bat  habitual  indolence  is  a  greater  obstacle.  The 
agricultaral  interest  in  the  sixteenth  eentary,  was 
retarded  by  the  extreme  difficulties  in  arousing  the 
energies  of  the  rural  economist ;  But  those  difficul- 
ties generally  yanish  in  a  manufacturing  country,  as 
a  boy  learns  something  of  his  father's  trade,  eren 
before  he  can  ply  his  little  hands  about  the  instm- 
roent ;  he  acquires  habits  of  industry  by  seeing  others 
actire,  and  finds  no  pleasure  in  idleness. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
the  method  of  farming  in  this  country  was  similar  to 
that  generally  adopted  by  the  agriculturists  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland^  and  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
day ;  and  scarcely  anything  was  to  be  seen  bat 
thistles,  weeds,  and  couch-grass,  not  a  single  field 
being  in  proper  cultivation,  as  gaming,  fencing,  and 
hunting,  were  the  principal  employments  of  the 
country  gentlemen.  These  practices  rendered  the 
yeomen  and  gentlemen  of  that  age  generally  harsh 
and  unpolished  in  their  manners ;  they  led  a  life  of 
▼iolent  activity  in  the  field,  and  supine  indolence  at 
home;  their  ideas  were  mostly  confined  to  horses, 
dogs,  hares  and  foxes ;  and  their  amusements  con- 
sisted in  cock-fights,  bull-baiting,cudgel-play  ing,  boxr 
ing  and  wrestling,  which  were  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
Their  dwellings  were  surrounded  with  stagnant  ponds 
and  dilapidated  walls;  their  gardens  (if  such  they 
might  be  called,)  abounded  with  unprofitable  weeds 
pot  herbs,  and  neglected  vegetables ;  and  a  plat  of 
docks  generally  occupied  a  large  space  of  ground  on 
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account  of  the  dairy.  Their  indoor  accommodations 
were  nothing  better ;  the  lower  rooms  were  generally 
littered  with  straw  in  wet  weather,  and  sand  in 
dry.*  Most  of  the  farmers  and  country  gentlemen 
had  earthen  floors  for  their  kitchens  and  lower  apart- 
ments* Their  furniture  was  uncouth  in  appearance ; 
the  immense  settles,  large  fire  places,  and  chimney 
comers,  gave  a  rustic  idea  of  comfort  in  those  days. 
In  comparison  with  the  present  mode  of  living, 
how  remarkable  the  change  between  the  hunter  of 
the  former,  and  the  farmer  of  the  present  age — one 
the  mere  destroyer  of  animals,  the  other  contributing 
to  the  comforts  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Many  of 
our  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  live  in  the  country^ 
have  now  become  active  and  industrious;  they  culti- 
vate their  fields,  improve  their  lands,  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands,  and  shew  an  example  that  is 
decidedly  beneficial  to  the  public. 

The  improvements  in  the  implements  of  husbandry 
are  as  remarkable  as  they  are  valuable,  it  was  not 
uncommon  in  early  days,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  to  see  harrows  with 
wooden  teeth ;  some  of  the  old  writers  recommend 
wooden  tools  to  dig  with,  in  preference  to  iron,  as 
the  particles  of  iron  might  destroy  the  seed  or  tree. 
The  ploughs  were  heavy  and  cumbersome,  requiring 
a  great  number  of  oxen  to  draw  them ;  these  ploughs 
were  frequently  more  than  13  feet  long,  and  from 
4  to  10  yoke  of  oxen  were  necessary  to  draw  them 

*  The  lower  apartmenti  of  Queen  Elizabeth'f  palace,  was  Uttered  with 
clean  wheat  straw,  for  the  inferior  oficeri  and  aervantsof  her  household. 
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ill  beayy  soils.  A  roller  is  quite  a  modern  invention, 
formerly  mauls  were  in  use,  when  the  mould  was 
required  to  be  very  fine  for  barley ;  these  were  heavy 
long-handled  mallets,  and  were  applied  briskly,  by 
manual  labour,  in  breaking  the  clods« 

The  winnowing  machine  is  another  modem  in* 
▼eution ;  the  ancient  mode  of  winnowing  by  the  wind# 
in  the  open  fields,*  was  as  precarious  as  getting 
corn  ground  at  a  windmill — ^people  were  frequently 
reduced  to  famine  in  the  midst  of  plenty;  and  from 
this  cause  we  believe  the  Somersetshire  Jirmty  was 
an  invention  of  necessity — which  was  wheat  or  barley, 
boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  mixed  with  milk ;  of  late  years, 
foreign  currants,  sugar  and  spice,  were  frequently 
added  to  it  by  way  of  luxury. 

Colamilla  advises  the  ploaghman  to  give  his  oxen  a  little  rest  at  the  Md 
of  every  ridge ;  and  a  longer  ridge  than  ISO  feet  is  hurtful  to  the  cattle. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider  the  starved  condition  of  the 
beasts  ;  a  small  bundle  of  straw  was  carried  to  the  field  for  their  supply  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  after  their  work  was  done,  they  were  turned  into  a 
field  of  thistles.  Oxen  are  more  easily  fatigued  than  horses,  during  the  heat 
of  summer :  yet,  in  the  hottest  countries,  they  are  preferred  for  labour. 
A  yoke  of  oxen,  amongst  the  old  Romans,  commonly  ploughed  a  jugamm 
a  day,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  two-thirds  of  an  English  acre.  Our 
Saxon  ancestors  had  their  bavaia'terra,  or  ox-gang,  which  was  15  acres ; 
6  of  which  made  a  plough  land,  which  was  as  much  as  6  oxen  could  plougfi 
in  a  year.  Because  it  has  not  been  customary  for  oxen  to  have  corn 
as  fdod,  it  is  considered  that  they  scarcely  require  any ;  they  are  fed 
during  the  winter  on  dry  straw,  which,  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
affords  very  little  nourishment ;  they  consequently  become  too  weak  for 
working,  and  instead  of  improving  their  food,  it  was  viunly  thought  that 
multiplying  their  number  would  answer ;  and  thus,  in  various  places,  we 

*  In  Norfolk,  before  the  winnowing  machine  was  invented,  the  farmer't 
plan  was,  in  those  days,  to  throw  the  com  with  a  shovel  against  the  iHnd, 
and  thus  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  This  method  is  performed, 
now  on  peculiir  occasions,  and  also  winnowing  In  tha  air. 
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might  obMnre,  from  10  to  13  oxen  yoked  in  a  plough,  that  could  toarccly 
iiutaiQ  their  own  weight.  During  this  period  the  corn  waa  all  carried  on 
the  backs  of  horses  or  asses*  The  country  roads  were  quite  impassable  for 
mny  kind  of  whed  oaniagesi  If  even  any  had  been  InTented.  The  flnt 
specimen  of  this  kind  was  the  wain,  with  two  block  wheels,  similar  to  that 
which  is  now  used  in  Normandy ;  and  an  improved  wain  was  used  in  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  only  with  modem  wheels. 

Amongst  the  Tarloni  receipts  of  the  early  agricultural  writers,  it  one  of 
Celsus,  who  declaims  against  the  practice  of  weeding  and  hoeing  beans  with 
the  hand,  as  a  crop  of  grass  remains  for  making  hay.  Another  receipt,  to 
prerent  rats  and  miee  from  preying  in  a  vine-yard,  is  to  prune  the  vines  in 
the  night  Ume,  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full.  These  means  will,  it  is  sud 
prevent  similar  destruction  to  com,  if  carried  by  moon  light. 

As  an  instance  of  the  superstition  of  our  fore- 
fathers, as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century ;  it  was  not 
unusual  to  see  the  horse  shoe  nailed  to  the  door 
of  dwelling  houses  and  stables  in  the  country ;  and 
numerous  imaginary  tokeus,  and  supposed  unlucky 
days,  frequently  deterred  the  farmers  and  their  men 
from  performing  their  necessary  duty,  at  proper 
times  and  seasons.  These  erroneous  ideas  required 
the  age  of  improvement,  and  education,  ere  they  could 
be  abandoned ;  but  as  the  march  of  intellect  ad* 
Tanced,  these  superstitious  practices  gradually  re- 
ceded, though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of 
the  ancient  prognostics  still  remain  amongst  oar 
jraral  population.  In  England  these  practices  have 
been  almost  abolished  by  the  light  of  reason  and 
education ;  but  in  our  sister  Island,  and  the  north 
of  Scotland,  the  most  fanciful  illusions,  and  gross 
Biiperstitions,  are  still  fostered  by  the  lower  classes 
of  society.  But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  people,  during  this  century, 
was  the  notaUe  statute  of  Charles  the  IL^  being  the 
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fonndation  of  the  modern  law  of  settlement,  made 
under  a  pretence  of  providin{^  for  the  better  relief 
of  the  poor,*  which  at  once  reduced  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  to  their  ancient  condition  of  serfs, 
or  compulsorily  attaching  each  to  the  soil  of  some 
particular  parish.  To  remedy  these  evils  it  was 
enacted  ^'that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  two  justices 
of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  of  the  overseer  or 
churchwarden,  within  40  days  after  the  arrival  of 
any  new  comer  in  a  parish,  to  remove  him,  by  force, 
to  the  parish  where  he  last  settled,  either  as  a  native, 
householder,  sojourner,  apprentice  or  servant,  unless 
he  rented  a  tenement  of  i^lO  a  year,  or  could 
give  security  against  becoming  burdensome  to  the 
parish."  Whilst  this  law  lasted  (which  it  did  till  the 
year  1795,)  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  poor  man 

*  On  the  return  of  the  King  (after  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Corn- 
ttonwealtii  had  been  removed,)  the  licentiouBness  of  the  labouring  clasaei 
exceeded  all  bounds,  drunkennesi,  and  every  excess  of  riot  prevailed,  and  was 
mvcb  increased  by  the  restraint  which  had  been  previously  exercised.  With 
tlie  avowed  object  of  rectifying  these  evils,  the  fifth-monarchy  men  arose  at  this 
period,  whose  doctrines  tended  considerably  to  increase  the  disorder  and 
anarchy  which  prevailed,  and  to  upset  all  rule  and  proper  authority  in  the 
Empire.  The  disputed  rights  of  the  clergy  for  their  tithes,  the  non-conformist 
act  to  restrain  tiie  liberty  of  the  people,  and  the  act  of  unifomdty  of  public 
prayers^  &c.,  all  combined  to  give  liberty  to  those  who  set  at  defiance,  order 
and  decency.  Oaths  which,  during  the  commonwealth,  were  punished  by  fines 
and  severity,  were  now  so  jirevalent,  wl^  profligate  conversation,  that  a  young 
nobleman  was  considered  neither  gentlemanly  or  honourable,  unless  he  laughed 
at  everything  serious,  and  could  coin  some  new  modish  oath.  This  spirit  of 
lioeotiousness  increased  not  only  in  cities  and  towns,  but  the  yeomanry 
became,  if  anything,  greater  adepts  in  vice  than  those  who  moved  In  the 
Mgher  «lielea  of  society  and  not  only  oommerse,  but  the  progress  of  agri- 
cttlme  was  restrained,  and  the  people  wen  gndnally  relaptlng  to  Hieir 
fonner  mte  ef  grosa  ignonsoe. 
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to  transfer  himself  from  one  parish  to  another^  such 
was  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  in  the  evident 
violation  of  natural  liberty  and  justice.  Another 
inconvenience  of  the  law  was,  that  whilst  it  so 
severely  circumscribed  the  liberty  of  the  poor  native, 
it  left  strangers,  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  un- 
molested, and  they  might  travel  in  various  parts  of 
England,  wherever  they  could  find  employment,  * 
provided  they  did  not  beg,  or  apply  for  relief;  and 
a  strange  anomaly  existed,  that  while  they  could 
obtain  a  settlement  for  their  children,  their  servants, 
and  apprentices  born  in  England,  in  any  part  they 
pleased  to  settle,  they  could  find  none  for  them- 
selves. 

Sir  J.  Child,  in  his  discourse  on  trade  and  agri- 
culture, published  in  1668,  describes  the  condition 
of  the  poor  as  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  and  from 
the  details  he  there  gives,  he  attributes  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  then  existing, 
to  the  efiects  of  the  late  act,  in  shifting  off,  or  com- 
pelling the  poor  wanderer  to  return  to  his  place  of 
birth  or  last  domicile.  This  learned  writer  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  those  who  have 
come  under  his  notice  : — ^*  A  poor  idle  person  that 
will  not  work,  or  that  nobody  will  employ  in  the 
country,  comes  up  to  London  to  set  up  the  trade  of 

*  This  act  though  atated  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  was  levelled 
against  all  non-conformists,  parUcularly  the  Quakers,  who  were  at  this  time 
mostly  of  the  class  of  yeoman  and  agricultural  labourers.  This  statute  did 
not  injure  them  so  much  as  was  expected.  The  bigoted  statue  of  banish- 
ment to  the  colonies,  was  passed  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  this  included 
many  other  cluses. 
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begging :  such  a  person  probably  may  be  up  and 
down  the  streets  seven  years;  it  may  be  seven-and- 
twenty,  before  any  one  will  ask  why  he  doth  so ; 
but  if  at  length  he  happens,  in  some  parish,  to  meet 
with  a  more  vigilant  beadle  than  one  in  twenty  are, 
he  leads  him  the  length  of  five  or  six  streets  into 
another  parish,  and  then  the  beadle  concludes 
as  his  masters,  the  parishioners  do,  that  he  hath 
done  the  part  of  a  most  active  officer.  But  suppose 
he  should  yet  go  further,  and  take  up  the  beggar, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  law,  and  then  carry  the  poor 
wretch  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  should 
order  the  delinquent  to  be  whipt,  and  sent  from 
parish  to  parish,  to  the  place  of  his  birth  or  last 
abode,  which  not  one  justice  in  twenty,  through  pity 
or  some  other  cause,  would  do.*  Even  this  is  a 
great  charge  upon  the  country,  as  no  advantage  can 
accrue  by  his  severity,  either  to  the  nation,  or 
the  individual ;  for  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  the  place 
assigned,  but  for  shame,  or  idleness,  he  presently 
deserts  it,  and  wanders  directly  back  another  way, 
hoping  for  better  fortune;  whilst  the  parish  to  which 
he  is  sent,  knowing  that  he  is  a  lazy  and  worthless 
person,  is  as  willing  to  be  rid  of  him,  as  he  is  to  be 
gone  from  thence. 

The  prices  of  labour,  during  tbi8  century,  were  8d.  a-day  with  food,  and 
lid.  without  food,  in  the  summer;  and  6d.  a-day  with  food,  and  U.  without 
food,  in  the  winter ;  a  bailiff  in  husbandry  £6  a-year ;  a  common  husband- 


*  It  was  on  this  statute  tliat  many  of  the  eaily  Qualcers  were  punished  by 
th^  ruling  powers,  and  sent  back  to  their  parish,  though  they  had  the  meant 
to  pay  for  what  they  wanted,  and  were  not  chargeable  to  any  one. 
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man  70fM  *nd  if  under  18  years  of  age  508. ;  a  dairy-maid  50t. ;  a  niptrior 
woman  Kervanjt  358. ;  a  second  woman  268. 8d.  The  common  diet  of  the 
labouring  agriculturist  was  oatmeal,  oat  cakes,  and  barley  bread,  (in  some 
parts,)  with  a  mixture  of  rye,  called  meslin,  and  a  very  hard  cheese* 
which  of  late  years  has  been  called  Suffolk-bang,  which  was  so  hard  that 
axes  and  saws  were  often  used  to  cut  it.  Meat,  consisting  either  of 
pork,  bacon,  or  any  other  kind,  was  only  for  high  days  and  holidays. 
Potatoes,  though  introduced,  were  only  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
gentry.  The  Royal  Society,  in  1663,  recommended  the  extension  of  their 
cultivation,  as  a  means  of  preventing  famine.  In  1674  they  were  raised  in 
an  open  field,  for  the  first  time,  in  Lancashire,  a  county  where  they  have 
long  been  extensively  cultivated.  Potatoes  were  not  raised  in  Scotland, 
except  in  gardens,  till  1728,  when  they  were  planted,  in  an  open  field,  by  a 
person  named  Printice,  a  day-labourer,  of  Kilsyth,  who  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1792.  Since  that  period  their  cultivation  has  been  particularly  rapid, 
especially  during  the  last  forty  years,  when  the  wet  summers  of  1799  and 
1800,  proved  that  they  rather  improve  by  such  seasons,  and  this  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  the  country  from  extreme  misery  in  unproductive 
harvests ;  and  since  the  American  war  their  cultivation  has  considerably 
increased  in  England.  The  importance  of  this  vegetable  in  Ireland,  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  that  people,  will  be  subsequently  considered. 
On  the  continent  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  in  Swit- 
xerlandf  as  the  inhabitants  have  become  their  greatest  consumers:  They 
were  introduced  into  India  some  60  or  70  years  ago,  and  are  now  success* 
tuXLj  cultivated  at  Bengal,  Java,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  China ;  but  the 
common  potatoe  does  not  thrive  within  the  tropics,  unless  it  be  raised  at  an 
elevation  of  from  3  to  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  thus  it  can  never 
become  an  article  of  general  consumption  in  these  regions.  This  however 
it  not  the  case  with  the  sweet  potatoe,  which  has  also  been  introduced  into 
Asia,  and  with  such  success,  that  it  already  forms  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  people  of  Java,  and  some  of  the  other  islands.  Such  a  rapid 
extension  of  the  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  an  exotic,  has  no  parallel  in 
history ;  and  it  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  hare,  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  condition  of  mankind. 

When  M'Cullock  wrote  his  article  on  potatoes,  he  regretted  that  there  was 
so  means  of  preserving  the  produce  of  this  luxurious  crop  more  than  one 
year.  This  desideratum  is  now  obviated  by  a  patent  taken  out  by  Edwards, 
whereby  they  can  be  prepared  to  keep  for  years,  and  exported  to  any 
climate.  The  article  is  very  simple  in  preparation,  and  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cerned from  mashed  potatoes,  excepting  by  a  peculiar  taste  of  the  kiln,  which 
does  not  alter  the  flavour. 
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The  general  average  produce  of  grain^  in  the 
counties  visited  by  Arthur  Young,  in  his  northern 
toars^  is  (taking  the  amount  of  250  farms,  v^hich  esti* 
mated  7000  acres  of  each  description  of  soil,  and 
every  variety  of  cultivation^)  about  3  qrs.  of  wheat 
per  acre ;  of  barley  4  qrs. ;  oats  4|-  qrs. ;  and  rye 
3  qrs.  3  bushels;  which  he  says  was  more  than  he 
anticipated,  considering  the  slovenly  manner  of  the 
cultivation,  which  was  still  in  practice  on  many 
farms. 

There  were  several  districts,  which  (at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  alluded  to  by  Young,) 
were  superior  in  their  agriculture  to  the  rest  of  the 
Kingdom ;  these  were  East  Kent  and  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  Northumberland,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
The  introduction  of  green  crops^  such  as  turnips, 
clover,  and  artificial  grasses,  into  these  districts, 
converted  light  and  unproductive  farms  into  rich 
and  fertile  soils.  The  drill  husbandry  was  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  agriculture  of  East  Kent,  but 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  common  farmers, 
it  is  difficult  to  recognise  much  improvement  in  the 
last  century. 

Young  ascribes  this  state  of  things  to  low  rents,  and  adduces  numerous 
instances,  in  which  on  rents  being  raised,  a  more  spirited  system  of  farming 
was  immediately  commenced ;  the  result  of  which  was  advantageous  to 
landlord  and  tenant,  as  many  large  tracts  of  land  were  leased  out  at  rents 
that  had  not  been  raised  for  two  centuries. 

In  many  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  long  after  the  Union, 
landlords  were  e<iually  anxious  of  retaining  an  old  tenant,  even  at  the  old 
rent,  as  large  tnicts  remained  unoccupied,  attributed  at  the  time  to  the  effects 
of  the  Corn-laws,  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  grain  ;  for  though  the  King- 
dom exported  large  quantities  of  corn,  which  was  stimulated  by  a  bounty  of 

No.    11.  T  T 
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5«.  per  quarter,  yet  the  cheapness  in  the  home  market  was  not  a  sufficient 
remuneration  to  the  grower,*  which  was  one  reason  why  the  proprietors 
withdrew  a  large  portion  of  the  best  arable  land    from  cultivation,    and 
stocked  it  with  sheep,  there  being  an  increased  demand  for  wool  for  the 
manufacturers.    The  rise  of  wages    also  rendered  tillage,  on  which  much 
labour  was  required,  more  expensive  than  formerly.    This  change,  which 
greatly  affected  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists,  occasioned  in  many 
places    the    complaint  of  a  redundant   |>opulation ;   for    where    house- 
holders, farmers,  and  many  labourers  were  employed,  there  were  now  to  be 
seen  but  the  shepherd  aud  his  dog.    The  decay  of  cottages,  and  the  engross* 
ing  of  farms  for  grazing,  increased  the  number  of  the  people  who  could  not 
find  employment  in  the  towns,  which  an  act  of  parliament  of  this  dat^ 
complains  of  as  the  cause  of  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  daily  resort  to  theft,  robbery,  and  other  misdemeanors,  or  pitifully  die  of 
hunger   and  cold;   and  also  enacts  that  all  decayed  leases  of  husbandry 
within  the  last  seven  years  should  be  renewed,  the  cottages  built,  and  the  land 
cultivated  with  corn  ;  no  farmer,  unless  he  farmed  his  own  land,  should  keep 
more  than  3,000  sheep,  and  that  no  tenant  should  occupy  two  farms  from 
two  proprietors.     It  appears  by  the  old  wool  laws,  that  many  proprietors 
kept  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the  number  of  firom  10,000  to  20,000,  at  that  time ; 
and  for  many  years  later,  the  only  means  of  keeping  cattle  or  sheep,  was  the 
common  pasture  and  sheep  walk  ;    and  during  the  winter  the  stock  was 
kept  alive  by  straw,  and  a  small  porUon  of  hay ;  great  losses  were  frequently 
sustained  by  starvation  in  severe  winters.     The  high  price  of  labour,  and 
the    conversion  of  the  tillage  lands  to    pasture,  gave  rise  to  different 
impolitic  statutes,  while  a  great  demand  was  created  for  wool  by  the  mana- 
facturcrs,    which    tended  to    enhance  tlie    price    of  pasture  lands,  and 
depopulate  the  country^     Had  the  restraint  imposed  on  the  exportataon  of 
corn  been  transferred  to  wool,  the  internal  consumption  would  soon  have 
regulated  the  respective  prices  of  those  articles,  and  the  proportion  of 
arable  and  pasture  lands  would  have  been  adjusted,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  country  restored. 


*  Wc  cannot  be  surprised  at  this,  when  the  produce  of  our  best  land 
is  ascertained ;  and  how  small  is  the  produce  of  our  land,  compared  with 
the  returns  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Isaac  reaped,  at  Gerar,  an  hundred 
fold.  We  read,  in  Mark's  Gospel,  ground  produced  30,  60,  and  100  fold. 
Varro  informs  us  that  100  fold  was  reaped  at  Garoda,  in  Syria,  and  Bysacivm 
in  Africa.  Pliny  adds  that  from  the  last  place,  his  father  sent  to  Augustus 
400  stalks,  all  from  one  grain ;  and  the  same  person  sent  to  Nero  340  stalks ; 
and  Varro  states,  he  saw  where  they  grew.  (See  the  stock  and  produce  of  a 
manor  farm  in  Suffolk.— JppendU.) 
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One  curious  law  in  Scotland  enacts,  that  every  labourer  of  ^  Simple 
Estate,"  shall  dig  a  piece  of  ground  daily,  of  seven  feet  square;  and  farmers 
who  had  eight  oxen,  should  sou*  every  year  one  firlot  (bushel)  of  wheat,  half 
a  firlot  of  peas,  and  forty  of  beans,  under  the  penalty  of  lOs.  to  be  paid  to 
the  Baron  ;  and  if  the  Baron  did  not  do  the  same  to  the  land  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  should  pay  the  same  penalty  to  the  King.  Sheep  are  mentioned  as 
being  numerous, but  cattle  were  not  plentiful.  In  Elizabetli's  reign  it  was 
eaacted  that  no  one  should  eat  flesh  on  Wednesday's  and  Friday '&«  on  for- 
feiiare  ot  J?3t  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  or  of  a  special  license,  neither  of 
which  was  to  extend  to  beef  or  veal,  and  great  pains  were  taken  in  tlie  act  to 
prove,  that  it  was  a  political,  not  a  religious  measure.  This  limited  supply  of 
cattle  was  occasioned  by  a  disease,  or  murrain,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
its  effects  were  not  recovered  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Harrison  complains  of  ^  the  number  of  gentlemen's  parks,*  where  almobt 
DOtbing  is  kept  but  a  sortc  of  wild  and  savage  beast*  cherished  for  pleasure 
and  delighte,"  and  adds,  '*that  if  the  world  lasted  a  while,  after  this  rule.wheatc 
and  rie,  will  be  no  grain  for  poor  men  to  feed  on."  At  this  period  great 
economy  was  necessary  that  no  waste  of  corn  should  be  allowed ;  and  there- 
fore horses  were  ordered,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  turned  to  grass 
from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  15tli  of  October,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
korse,  or  its  value,  to  the  King;  but  gentlemen  of  1000  marks  a  year  were 
exempt. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  distinguished  by  some  Important  improve- 
ments, amongst  which  are  tlic  introduction  of  turnips  and  clover,  for  tlic 
vaintenance  of  live  stock,  which  has  of  late  years  much  improved  the 
produce  of  the  country;  yet  these  were  very  slowly  adopted.  Arthur 
Young  also  informs  us  that  even  in  his  day,  clover,  sainfoin,  and 
artificial  grasses,  were  comparatively  unknown  to  common  farmers. 
Turnips,  he  says,  were  by  this  time  become  a  general  crop,  but  were 
seldom  hoed.  They  were  generally  hoed  in  Norfolk  in  1806  ;  the  writer 
is  a  witness  of  \t»  not  being  common  in  Somersetshire  in  1808.  The 
i;eneral  excuse  by  the  farmer  for  not  doing  it  was,  that  the  expenses 
were  greater  than  the  crops  would  repay  ;  when  experience  proved 
that  tlic  cost  of  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  acre  extra,  increased  the  crops  twenty- 
fold  in  point  of  weight.  A  view  of  the  former  state  of  agriculture  can  do 
little  more  than  gratify  our  curiosity ;  yet  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  that  age,  as  well  as  the  cultivators,  who  arc  still  slow  in 
adopting  new  practices ;  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  trace  the  gradual 
improvements  of  the  product  of  the  soil,  independent  of  the  political 
influence  of  a  Free  Trade,  on  the  comforts  and  habitit  of  the  community. 


*  There  arc  nut  less  than  uue  hundred  in  Ebdcx  jdcuc. 
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AGRICULTURE   CONTINUED. 

The  WeBtern  Islands — ^thc  general  localities  of  Kclp^its  imporUnce-^ 
number  of  hands  employed  in  its  production— quantity  usually  manufac- 
tured there — the  decline  of  the  Kelp  trade — its  causes — land  once  valuable 
as  Kelp  shores  is  now  worthless — Kelp  used  as  a  manure  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall— rye  grown  on  the  Kelp  shores — the  supply  of  straw  for  hats— 
quantity  made. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  kelp  was  carried 
on  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Islands,  and 
some  of  the  northern  promontories  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  its  pro- 
duction employed  the  principal  part  of  the  population 
on  the  coasts  and  continued  to  give  them  employ- 
ment until  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.*  The  kelp  shores  of  the  islands,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Scotland,  were  let  for  <£7000  a 
year.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  quantity  of 
kelp  manufactured  in  the  Hebrides  only,  exclusive 
of  the  mainland  and  the  Orkneys,  and  Scotland, 
amounted  at  this  period  to  about  6000  tons  a  year; 
and  that  the  total  quantity  made  in  Scotland,  and 
its  adjacent  small  Isles,  amounted  to  no  less  than 

*  The  agriculture  in  the  interior  of  Scotland  was  then  in  a  most  depressed 
state,  Lord  Kaimes  observes,  tliat  the  tenantry  of  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  so  oppressed 
with  poverty,  tliat  the  most  able  instructor  in  husbandry  could  not  contribute 
to  their  support,  had  it  not  been  for  this  manufacture.  Fletcher,  of  Saltoon, 
who  lived  in  tlie  best  part  of  Scotland,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ccnturVi 
also  describes  their  condition  as  truly  deplorable. 
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20,000  tons.  At  some  period  during  the  war,  it  sold 
for  <£20  per  ton,  but  on  an  average  of  23  years> 
ending  1822,  the  price  was  ^10  9s.  6d.  But  the 
foandation  on  which  the  manufacture  of  this  article 
rested,  was  altogether  factitious,  as  its  existence 
depended  on  the  high  duties  on  barilla  and  soda; 
for  as  kelp  could  not  be  substituted  for  barilla, 
without  undergoing  a  very  expensive  process,  a 
g^eat  many  departments  of  industry,  in  which  this 
mineral  alkali  is  indispensible,  became  closed;  and 
it  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  high 
joty  on  barilla,  during  the  war. 

The  ruin  of  the  kelp  manufacture  has  been 
ascribed  to  this  reduction;  but  though  barilla  had 
been  altogether  excluded  from  our  markets,  (which 
could  not  have  been  done  without  great  injury  to 
many  of  our  most  important  manufactories,)  the 
result  would  have  been  just  thesame,  as  far  as  kelp 
8  concerned,  unless  the  high  duty  on  salt  had  also 
)een  maintained.  The  repeal  of  the  salt  tax  gave 
;he  kelp  manufacturers  the  coup-de-grace ;  had  the 
luty  on  salt  not  been  repealed,  kelp  might  have 
>een  manufactured,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of 
;he  duty  on  barilla.  But  this  manfacture  is  now 
ilmost  extinct ;  and  shores  that  formerly  yielded  the 
proprietors  a  rent  of  from<£200  to  j£500  per  annum., 
ire  now  worth  nothing.  The  price  of  kelp  since  1822 
VU3  not  been  on  an  average  above  £4  per  ton,  and 
;he  article  will  soon  cease  to  be  made,  without 
M)me  other    application   of   its  properties.      This 
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artide  appears  to  be  most  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 

production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  weed,  in  a  fresh  state,  is  one  of  the 
most  forcing  manures  for  all  species  of  annual  crops, 
such  as  turnips,  potatoes,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  and 
the  calcination  of  it  would  produce  a  portable  and 
powerful  manure.  Its  application  would  no  doubt 
be  useful,  if  powdered  and  mixed  with  earth  or 
other  substances,  and  might  have  as  beneficial  an 
effect  as  guano  in  inland  places  ;  and  the  conve- 
niences of  carriage  and  price  would  be  quite  as  easy* 
This  is  certainly  worth  an  experiment,  for  if  the 
kelp  possesses  the  properties  of  the  sea  weed,  the 
advantages  for  large  crops  of  potatoes  would  cause 
an  immense  increase  of  food.  We  have  known  crops 
of  potatoes  and  turnips  more  than  trebled  by  its 
application,  and  the  difference  in  their  size  was  also 
considerable,  even  when  grown  on  the  same  soil. 

To  give  some  little  idea  of  the  use  of  kelp,  as  an 
alkali  which  might  be  called,  in  distinction,  the 
vegetable  soda,  we  would  observe  it  was  in  former 
timei^,  (before  the  alteration  of  the  duty  on  saltO 
used  in  the  composition  of  soap,  the  manufacture 
of  alum,  and  in  the  formation  of  crown  and  bottle 
glass.  Kelp  is  formed  of  marine  plants,  growing 
on  rocks  under  high  water  mark ;  they  are  generally 
cut  by  hooks,  and  dried  on  the  beach,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  kiln  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  the  heat  of  which  is  sufficient  to  bring 
the  plants  into  a  state  of  semifusion ;  they  are  tbeu 
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trongly  stirred  with  iron  rakes,  and  submitted  to 
he  cx>ld,  which  condenses  them  into  a  dark  blue, 
»r  whitish  mass ;  plants  of  three  years  oM  yield  the 
argest  quantity  of  kelp.  Immense  quantities  are 
requently  driven  on  the  siiore  by  gales  of  wind,  and 
;liey  are  used  by  the  farmers  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as  a 
ttansre;  and  of  late  years  the  demand  for  it  has 
xmsiderably  increased,  it  being  drawn  in  carts  to 
he  distance  of  several  miles,  from  the  coast  where 
t  can  be  procured.  We  have  given  a  particular 
leoDunt  of  this  article,  from  well  knowing  its  im- 
»#rtattce  as  a  manure  of  remarkable  forcing  qualities ; 
nd  it  «iay  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  whole  neigh- 
XMrhood  where  it  was  originally  made.  The 
ilteFtttioii  of  the  duty  on  salt,  which  has  been 
10  injurious  to  the  proprietors  of  the  kelp  shores, 
ud  prod  uciti  ve  of  temporary  distress  to  the  labourers 
employed  in  the  manufacture,  is  not  to  be  re- 
g^tted,  when  we  consider  the  advantages  a  larger 
portion  of  our  population  obtained  by  the  reductioa 
Df  tlie  d»ty  on  salt,  which  has  always  been  a  most 
Boportant  necessary  article ;  and  the  fa%h  price  of 
kelp  was  occasioned  by  the  exigencies  of  the  late 
war,  which  obstructed  the  supply  i>f  barilla*  We 
anderstand  that  in  the  Channel  islands,  the  sea 
ipeed  is  used^  when  dried,  as  fuel ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tatfis  are  very  careful  in  collecting  it  for  that  purpose. 
Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  maufacture  of 
kelp  in  the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  Hebrides,  the 
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growth  of  rye  has  been  introduced  as  a  substitute 
for  making  straw  hats  similar  to  Leghorn  plat,  of 
which  we  are  informed,  the  rye  straw  improved  by 
the  cold  of  that  country,  gives  employment  to  a  vast 
number  of  their  population. 

It  is  not  improbable  thatthe  idea  of  platting  straws 
was   first   suggested  by   their  making  baskets  of 
oziers  and  willows.      It  is  computed  that  it  would 
require  700  acres  of  poor  land  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  Leghorn  hats,  and  that  50^000  persons 
might  be  employed  in  the  manufacture.     In  1823, 
a  straw  platting  manufactory  was  established,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Leghorn  plat,  in  the  Orkney  Islands, 
with   singular  success,  adopting  rye  straw  dwarfed 
by  being  grown  on  poor  land,  as  a  material  best 
suited  for  the  purpose.     In  many  parts  of  the  King- 
dom the  same  experiment  might  be  tried,  especially 
on  the  forest  of  Dartmoor ;   and  some  of  the  wolds 
of  Yorkshire  would  answer  the'purpose.  It  appears 
that  every  seven  acres  of  land  would    employ   50 
persons  all  the  year,  'and  the  produce  of  the  straw 
would  make  4000  bats/     In  Mair's  statement  to  the 
society  of  arts,  he  says,  we  had  last  year  about  5 
acres  of  straw,  which  produced  above  12,000  score 
of  plat;    and  averaging  5  score  to  a  hat,  it  would 
make  4000  bats.     In  1832,  1,169,475  straw  hats  and 
bonnets  were  imported,  the    duty    on   which  was 
^17,380;    the  same  year  19,109  lbs.  of  manufac- 
tured   scores  of  plat,  and  48,194  lbs.  of  unmanu- 
fieictured  straw  was  also  imported. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 


AGRICULTURE  CONTINUED. 


The  rise  of  proyislong  occasioned  capital  to  be  applied  to  the  improyement 
of  land— mode  of  transit  equalises  prices— the  formation  of  agricultural 
societies — the  dearths  of  1800 — the  supply  occasioned  by  high  prices — the 
commencement  of  the  Peace  in  1815  caused  the  ruin  of  the  capitalists— 
the  improved  condition  of  the  farmers  since  1830-*the  stoppage  of  the 
exportation  of  corn  — the  immense  supply  in  1844— artificial  modes 
to  increase  supplies — ^butchers'  meat— milk  and  butter — cattle— sheep 
and  horses^the  general  supply  of  food  in  the  various  products  of 
agriculture. 


The  gradual  advancement  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions soon  after  the  year  1760,  occasioned  by 
the  increase  of  populatioig^  and  the  wealth  derived 
from  manufacture  and  commerce^  has  given  the  most 
powerful  stimulus  to  rural  industry,  has  augmented 
capital  in  a  greater  degree^  and  has  called  forth  a 
more  skilful  aud  enterprising;  race  of  cultivators 
than  all  the  corn  laws  for  regulating  the  corn  trade 
could  ever  have  effected ;  and  since  the  American 
war,  in  1782,  the  improvements  have  progressed 
with  singular  rapidity — the  rents  of  the  lands  have 
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been  doubled,  trebled,  and  even  quadrupled — and  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry  of  the  lower  ranks  has 
been  ameliorated  almost  in  a  proportionate  degree. 
The  improvements  in  the  roads  were  also  a  means 
of  equalising  the  prices  of  the  various  markets, 
which  formerly  varied  80  per  cent.  This,  together 
with  the  important  influence  of  our  large  trading 
cities,  has  been  the  occasion  of  stimulating  the  hus- 
bandman to  become  skilful  and  industrious ;  his  lands 
are  now  managed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  double 
the  quantity  of  corn  and  herbage  for  human  provi- 
sions are  raised  from  it« 

In  iUustratioB  of  this,  let  any  ome  consider  what  tbe  difference  ia  between, 
an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobacco  or  sugar*  and  one  sown  with  wheal  or 
barley,  and  also  an  acre  of  the  same  land*  lying  In  common,  without  any  hus- 
bandry upon  it,  and  he  will  And  the  improvement  of  labour  mahea  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  value.  It  will  be  but  a  very  moderate  computation  to 
say,  that  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  useful  to  man,  nine-tenths  are  the  eMkei 
of  labour ;  and  if  we  rightly  consider  things  as  they  occur  to  uo,  and  cast  up 
the  several  expenses  about  them,  ^  what  in  them  is  purely  owing  to  labour, 
and  what  to  nature,"  we  shall  find  that  in  most  of  them  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths are  wholly  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  labour.  There  cannot  be  a 
clearer  demonstration  of  this  fact  than  that  several  nations  of  the  Americans 
are  of  this  class,  who  are  rich  in  land,  but  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life— 
on  whom  nature  has  lavished  her  bounjlha  in  rich  abundance,  and  impartsd 
all  that  will  furnish  them  with  neceaaarlesy  comforts,  and  luxurlea }  and  yet 
the  inhabitants  who  do  not  cultivate  or  improve  the  ground,  lack  many  of 
the  conveniences  we  enjoy ;  and  the  king  of  a  large  and  fruitftil  territory 
there,  lodges^  and  is  wont  clad«  than  a  dmly  labourer  in  England* 

In  17S4  the  annals  of  a^criculture  were  commenced  by  Arthur  Young. 
From  these  interesting  accounts  we  learn  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
established  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  Incorporated  In  1793.  It  commenced 
its  pioceadiags  by  instituting  a  survey  of  ali  the  Snglish  couotiea  on  a 
uniform  plan,  and  brought  to  light  a  variety  of  experiments  for  the  informs- 
tlon  of  the  class  most  interested  in  adopting  them.  These  suggestions, 
originating  in  Imdivldual  enttrprist,  would  doubtiess  have  long  remained  la 
obscurity  but  for  this  Information,  which  was  extensively  circulated  by 
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prtniing.  Tliie  board  was  assisted  by  an  annual  grant  from  parliametit ; 
and  diiriog  the  years  ef  scarcity  it  took  upon  itself  to  sttggest^  and  «a  far  as 
possible,  at  that  time,  to  provide  remedies  against  the  dearth*  to  ^Uect 
•tatittical  infornation,  and  also  to  report  to  the  government  tht  st4te  of 
the  crop«,  which  waa  acted  upon  by  the  mtnister  th  power;  it  eiicouragtd 
by  premiums^  experiments  on  ancient  customs  (  and  the  provincial  aucili*- 
ries  exerted  and  combined  their  efforts  into  one  direttlon.  The  iinfaf#uraUt 
banrettsv  whitb  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  eoAtinetii  Of  Burepe*  and 
lasted  for  ten  years,  prior  tn  J 800,  when  famine  was  literally  at  onr  doors, 
occasioned  a  renewed  exertion  for  experiments  to  supply  the  craving  hunger 
of  the  people;  regulations  were  formed  by  parliament  for  ensuring  the 
economical  consumption  of  corn  and  grain,  and  bread  was  not  allowed  to 
be  sold  by  bakers  until  it  bad  been  baked  twenty-four  hours ;  the  distil- 
leries and  starch  manufactories  were  prohibited  the  use  of  grain ;  the  hair- 
powder  tax  was  imposed ;  proclamations  were  also  issued,  urgently  impress- 
ing on  the  public  the  duty  of  economy ;  subtUutes  for  wheaten  bread  were 
recommended ;  and  the  board  of  agriculture  made  experiments  in  bread- 
making,  and  produced  eighty  different  kinds.  Through  its  influence  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  were  extended.  In  1801  the  price  of  wheat  advanced 
to  156s.  per  quarter.  The  imports  in  1800  were  1,424,766  quarters,  and  in 
Ml,  1,^96,3^  quarters,  tlie  qnsntity  grown  iru  only  6,800,000  qu&rters ; ' 
Mid  at  this  time  it  required  nn  tmport&Hon  Squalid  one^'tw^ntleth  of  the 
consumption  to  make  np  the  supply,  thtvt  high  pricts  attrn^ted  the 
attention  of  capitalists,  wh\ch  opened  k  &lr  speculation  fbr  alhrg^  remu- 
Beration.  Young  states  that,  during  the  years  af  the  high  prices,  the 
tnm  of  i6^,000,000  was  amassed  by  the  fhrmers,  trhieh  ao  enriched  them, 
that  they  were  stimulated  to  Increase  their  energy,  and  endeavoured  to 
^rott  by  its  continuance.  Dnring  the  next  ten  years  more  land  was  pnt 
tinder  the  plough,  and  immense  tracts  of  wute  landl  were  enelosed  and 
added  to  the  rultivated  soil.  In  l)l04  the  scale  Of  protecting  duties  asdended 
from  48s.  to  54s.,  and  then  to  00s.  The  sneeession  Of  favourable  seasons, 
with  an  incn^asing  demand,  stimulated  the  powers  of  tht  eapitalists,  and  at 
the  oame  time  eneouraged  the  ool:n<'grow«r  to  abolisli  the  old  aleVsAly  and 
eipebsivt  habits  of  our  ancestors,  though  what  appears  rtmitficable  is,  that 
the  plough  was  still  the  most  dei^ctirs  instmment,*  and  that  ih  many  places 
no  improvement  was  made  for  forty  years  after  this  period. 


*  In  the  Fttrmer*9  MfagtM'9^  for  1800,  there  is  a  letter  from  a  (Beoteh 
fiumer,  during  a  tour  through  England,  in  which  the  Hertfordshire  plough 
is  thus  described*—**  Our  old  Scottish  plough  is  but  a  child  In  comparison 
with  this  giant." 
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In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1S15,  agriculture  sustained  a  severe 
■hock  from  the  sudden  fall  of  prices,  which  were  much  below  the  actual  cost 
of  cultiFation,  at  a  time  when  the  grower  was  stimulated  to  increase  the 
supply,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  small  demand  for  produce  on  the  return 
of  peace,t  as  well  as  a  decreased  circulation  of  the  currency.  In  this  panic 
thousands  of  farmers  lost  all  their  capital,  and  were  obliged  to  become 
operatives  to  others,  while  some,  more  enterprising  and  fortunate,  contrived 
to  retain  sufficient  property  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  other  countries. 

From  the  replies  to  the  circular  letter  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  regard- 
ing the  agricultural  state  of  the  Kingdom  in  1816,  it  appears  that  such  ruin 
and  distress  had  spread  so  widely  among  all  classes  of  agriculturists,  and  those 
who  were  dependent  on  them,  as  there  is  no  parallel  in  history  ;  but  after 
fourteen  years  of  severe  suffering,  both  by  landlords  and  tenants,  the  changes 
of  times  and  seasons  have  assumed  a  more  pleasing  and  stationary  con- 
dition ;  rents  have  been  greatly  lowered  everywhere,  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
of  prices  and  the  rise  of  parochial  rates,  and  both  farmers  and  proprietors 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  Increased  demand  of  an  extended  population,  who 
are  in  a  great  measure  employed  in  merchandise  and  manufactures  for 
foreign  countries. 

Most  of  the  inventions  for  increasing  produce,  and  economizing  labour,  have 
been  introduced,  improved,  and  greatly  extended  since  that  time,  the  energies 
of  the  husbandman  being  called  forth  to  increase  the  returns  for  his  lands. 
By  these  means  the  free  surplus  has  been  greatly  increased  for  the  general 
consumption;  and  in  proof  of  the  rapidly  improving  and  extending  cultiva- 
tion of  the  country,  was  the  passing  of  more  than  three  thousand  bills  of 
enclosure,  and  the  transformation  of  the  heaths,  downs,  and  commons,  into 
well-fenced  and  cultivated  fields.  The  improvement  in  the  condition  oi  all 
classes  of  the  rural  population,  also  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in 
agriculture  ;  and  the  success  which  has  attended  this  great  branch  of  indus- 
try, is  now  become  general  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Britain. 

It  is  evident  that  no  such  scarcity  of  produce  has  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limits  of  our  exportation,  as  had  been  foretold  firom  the  necessity 
of  an  importation,  but  provisions  have  increased  with  the  prosperity  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures,  the  produce  being  considered  in  1800  to  b^ 


t  The  consumption  and  waste,  during  the  war,  is  astonishing;  the  army 
and  navy,  on  being  disbanded,  returned  home  penniless,  and  instead  of 
having  a  daily  allowance  of  provisions,  had  not  the  means  of  buying  any- 
thing but  the  most  ordinary  fare,  and  labour  became  exceedingly  cheap  and 
over-abundaat,  from  the  practical  use  of  machinery. 
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6,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat,  whereas  in  1844,  the  supply  of  an  average  harvest 
was  calculated  at  not  less  than  20,000,000  qrs.,  and  other  grains,  such  as  bar- 
ley, oats,  beans,  peas,  and  rye,  at  not  less  than  50,000,000  more ;  so  that 
instead  of  an  irresistible  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  population  to  outstrip 
the  supply  of  food,  the  fact  appears  the  tendency  has  been  the  other  way  ; 
and  in  the  supply  of  our  cattle  and  vegetable  productions,  it  appears  that  the 
great  evil  of  destitution  which  is  complained  of  among  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  it  occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  a  disinclination  to  give  a  reci- 
procal return  for  the  industry  of  those,  by  whose  means  this  abundant  sup- 
ply is  procured,  and  to  provide  for  those,  whose  infirmities,  diseases,  and 
age,  require  the  fostering  care  of  their  fellow-creatures.— (See  the  present 
condition  of  the  people,  and  improvements  in  the  poor  laws.) 

The  increase  of  our  agricultural  industry  may  fur- 
ther be  illustrated  in  the  supply  of  animal  food. 
From  the  years  1740  to  1750,  the  population  of 
London  fluctuated  very  little^  in  that  period  their 
number  being  about  670,000.  During  this  time  the 
average  number  of  cattle  sold  in  Smilhfield  was 
74,000  head,  and  570,000  sheep  and  lambs.  In  1831 
the  population  was  1,472,000,  or  an  increase  of  120 
per  cent. ;  and  on  an  average  of  three  years,  ending 
in  1832,  166,224  head  of  cattle,  and  1,364,180  sheep, 
were  sold  annually  in  Smithfield  market,  being  an 
increase  of  110  per  cent,  on  the  cattle,  and  117  per 
cent,  on  the  sheep,  as  compared  with  the  numbers 
sold  from  1740  to  1750.  It  consequently  appears 
that  the  cattle  consumed  was  nearly,  in  the  same 
proportion ;  but  when  weight  is  taken  into  account, 
the  bullocks  then  averaged  370  lbs.  each,  and  in 
1830,  800 lbs.  each;  and  the  weight  of  the  sheep, 
which  was  only  28  lbs.,  now  average  80  lbs.  each« 
Hence,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  consumption  of  butchers'  meat. 
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in  the  metropolis  alone,  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, is  twice  as  great  as  it  was  in  1750,  (that  is 
individually.)  The  cattle  sold  in  Smithfleld  in  1812, 
urere  171,964;  sheep,  1,423,280;  and  the  quantity 
sent,  in  ready-killed,  for  sale,  l»y  land  and  water, 
from  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  and  Northumberland, 
was  calculated  at  nearly  one-half  more. 

In  1810,  M'CuUock  calculates  the  average  con- 
sumption of  butchers'  meat  was  107  lbs.  per  annum, 
for  each  individual  in  Lonrlon.  According  to 
M.  Chabrol,  the  consumption  in  Parts  was  85  lbs. 
per  bead ;  at  Brussels  the  consumption  was  rather 
more,  averaging  89 lbs.  per  bead.  The  consumption 
in  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Mdnchester  and  Sheffield,  was 
nearly  in  the  same  proportional  increase  as  iti 
London.  The  supply  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
M'Cullock  states,  compared  with  the  population,  is 
but  little  inferior  to  London.  This  appears  strange 
when  we  assert,  that  so  lately  as  1760,  a  slaughter 
of  bullocks  for  the  supply  of  the  public  market,  was 
unknown  in  Glasgow,  which  set  the  improvements 
of  agriculture,  and  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  peo- 
ple, in  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  Previous  to 
1780,  it  was  customary  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  principal  Scotch  towns,  for  families  to  purchase 
in  November,  what  now  would  be  reckoned  a  bmall 
half-fed  cow  or  ox,  the  salted  carcase  of  which,  was 
the  only  butchers^  meat  they  tasted  throughout  the 
year.  In  the  smaller  towns  this  practice  prevailed 
till  the  present  century,  but  it  is  now  everywhere 
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nhandoned.  We  believe  that  there  never  has  been 
ill  any  country  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity, or  a  greater  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  food  brought  to  market,  than  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  Scotland  since  1780.  The  introduc- 
tion of  steam-navigation  has  already  had,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  an  influence  over  the  supply  of 
butchers'  meat,  as  owin^  to  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense  of  conveyance^  cattle  could  not  formerly  be 
conveniently  fattened  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  great  markets ;  but  steam-*navigation 
has  removed  this  difficulty,  and  instead  of  seUing 
their  cattle  lean,  or  half-fed,  to  the  Norfolk  graziers, 
by  whom  they  wera  flattened  for  the  London  raar^ 
kets,  the  inhabitants  in  Tarious  districts  of  Scotland 
are  now  beginning  to  fatten  them  at  home,  and 
either  sepd  them  up  alive,  or  the  carcases,  by  steam 
to  London  and  Liverpool.  Another  inconvenience 
was,  that  the  cattle  lost  nearly  a  tenth  part  ia  weight, 
OD  being  driven  100  miles,  and  sheep  considerably 
more,  besides  the  length  of  time  which  it  must 
necessarily  take  to  drive  fat  cattle  any  distance. 

Middleton,  in  his  survey  of  Middlesex,  in  1832, 
estimates  the  supply  of  animal  food  in  London 
at  234  lbs.  a-year  for  every  individual,  averaging 
421,200,000  lbs.  of  butchers'  meat,  at  the  rate  we 
have  before  given  of  the  weight  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  is  rather  under  than  over  the  real 
weight  per  head :  this  is  exclusive  of  pork,  bacon, 
ham,  lard,  poultry,  and  flsh. 
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In  1770,  it  was  calculated  by  Young  that  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  Kingdom  was — draught  oxen, 
684,401;  cows,  741,523;  feeding  cattle,  513,369; 
young  cattle,  912,636;  total,  2,852,948.  la  1812, 
Colquhoon  estimates  them  at  5,500,000 ;  and  it 
appears  tg  us  that  the  present  number  is  about 
7,000,000,  as  the  quantity  slaughtered  yearly,  is 
generally  the  fifth  part  of  the  stock. 

Milk  and  butter,  although  articles  which  custom 
has  rendered  almost  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  of  which  such 
large  quantities  are  consumed  in  the  Kingdom, 
appears  not  to  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  either  in  the  preparation  of  their  food 
as  a  necessary,  or  at  their  tables  as  a  luxury ; 
neither  was  it  ever  mentioned  by  Galen  as  food, 
but  it  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  as  applicable 
to  other  purposes.  It  has  not  been  noticed  by 
Opicius,  and  various  other  authors,  who  have  writ- 
ten long  and  interesting  accounts  of  agriculture, 
although  they  have  given  much  information  respect- 
ing milk,  cream,  and  oil.  This  may  probably  be 
accounted  for,  as  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  good  oil  in  former  times,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France,  in  modern  times.  In  hot 
countries  butter  is  generally  liquid;  and  in  India 
it  is  called  Ghee,  which  is  prepared  from  the  milk 
of  buffaloes,  and  usually  conveyed  in  bags  or 
bottles  made  of  hides,  each  of  which  contains  from 
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10  to  40  gallons ;  Ghee  is  an  article  of  considertible 
importance  in  several  parts  of  India. 

The  Arabs  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  Butter  in 
the  world.  Bruckhart  tells  us  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  amongst  all  classes  of  that  nation,  to  drink 
every  morning  a  cup  of  Ghee  or  melted  bnttef : 
they  use  it  in  a  great  variety  of  other  ways,  the 
taste  for  it  among  them,  is  universal,  and  the  poorest 
individuals  will  expend  half  their  daily  income,  to 
procure  butter  in  the  morning,  and  butter  with 
their  dinner  r — large  quantities  are  annually  shipped 
from  Coseir,  Souakeu,and  Masuah  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Red  sea,  for  Djidda  and  other  Arabian 
ports. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Moses  ad  an  article  fit  for 
princes,and  a  part  of  the  portion  of  the  Lord's  people.* 
Even  as  early  as  Abraham's  time,  it  was  used  m 
cooking,  and  was  a  principle  ingredient  in  dressing 
the  food  that  Sarah  prepared  for  the  angels, t  cdso  ft 
was  mentioned  in  Job  by  Zophar,  as  an  article 
the  wicked  see  not,§  and  described  by  Job  in  his 
parables,  as  a  season  of  prosperity  ;  *'  when  I  washed 
my  steps  with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  me  out 
rivers  of  oil, "  ^^  and  by  Isaiah  as  a  sign  of  good 
living.f 

Immense  quantities  from  Ireland  are  shipped  to 
London,  though  it  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of 

*  D«ut.  chap.,  32,  v.  14. ;  f  Gen.  chap.,  18.  v.  8. ;  §  Job.  chap.,  20.  v.  17* 
**  Job.  chap.,  29.  V  6. ;  ft  Isaiah,  chap.  7«  v  15.  and  Sam.  U.,  chap.  17*  ▼ 
ffi,and89. 

No.    12.  VV 
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Britain,  but  this  is  in  consequence  rather  of  the  want 
of  cleanliness  and  attention  than  any  inferiority  of 
the  milk. 

The  consumption  of  Butter  in  England,  has  been 
estimated  at  50,000  tons,  annually  which  would 
take  666,000  cows  to  supply  it.  The  consumption 
in  the  metropolis, was  calculated  by  Middleton  on  an 
average  at  half  a  pound  per  week  for  each  individual ; 
this  would  amount  to  16,830  tons,  and  add  to  which 
4,000  tons,  for  the  butter  required  for  the  victualing 
the  ships  and  other  purposes,  would  make  a  total 
consumption  of  70,830  tons  for  the  Kingdom.  The 
number  of  Cows  kept  for  milk  alone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  was  calculated  by  Curwen  in 
1805,  at  9,000,  and  their  produce  at  30  million  quarts, 
and  it  is  supposed  at  the  present  time,  that  not  less 
than  12  to  14,000  Cows  are  kept  by  the  dairymen  of 
the  metropolis  and  at  the  same  rate,  the  quantity 
now  produced  is  not  less  than  from  45  to  50  million 
quarts.^ 

*  The  reason  why  we  calculate  this  quantity  it  from  the  improred  mode 
of  feeding  cows  in  stables,  at  the  same  time  feeding  them  for  the  butchers 
and  this  is  generally  considered  far  short  of  the  real  quantity,  of  milk  pro- 
duced as  it  is  now  so  much  adulterated 

MMk  has  always  been  the  favourite  food  of  most  of  the  European  nations 
and  particularly  among  the  British.  It  is  generally  sold  by  the  retailer 
at  4d.  ^  quart,  after  the  cream  is  separated  from  it,  and  there  is  reason 
to  belicTe  that  a  large  quantity  of  water  i  s  intermixed  with  it,  it  may 
fairly  be  calculated,  that  without  this  adulteration  the  price  would  be  at 
least  6d.  ^  quart.  Even  as  late  as  1805  Curwen  calculates  the  cost  of 
milk  to  each  individual  in  London,  at  60  quarts,  at  4d.  f^  quart,  averaging 
20s.  each,  IP*  annum ;  at  Kendall,  it  is  sold  at  8d.  ^  quart,  with  a  population 
•f  7,500  ;  the  supply  was  181  quarts  each  individual,  per  annum,  equal  a^ 
that  price,  to  £\  lOi.  4d.  each.    And  at  Workington  the  population  was 
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9,000,  their  supply  wu  40  quarts*  on  an  average  at  8d,  per  quart  equal  to 
69,  8d.  each  IndWidual.  In  Workington  their  supply  for  tiro  years  later 
was  53  quarts,  equal  to  Ss.  lOd.  each  person.  When  Curwen  established-* 
dairy  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  colliers  and  their 
families  at 
Whitehaven    14,000  population   30  quarts  each,  at  8d.,eost  ^  annum  5a.  td. 

CarlUlt  14,000    ..        ..    30^ 6s.  Id. 

Penrith  5,000    ..        ..    44 7s.  6d 

Brampton        i,000    ••        ..51  7s.  6d. 

LoDgtown         ],S00    ••        ..    91 15s.  Od. 

Weighton  3,000    ..        ..    30 5s.  7d. 

The  advantage  of  a  supply  of  milk  for  the  use  of  the  lower  orders  or 
Ul>ouring  population,  is  so  great,  that  it  affords  the  largest  supply  of  food 
from  the  least  consumption  of  produce,  and  is  admirably  adapted,  as  the 
principal  sustinance  for  young  children 

We  believe  it  will  found  by  experience  that  the  food  necessary  for  a  Cow 
in  full  milking,  will  not  exceed  one  third  the  quantity  of  what  is  required  in 
feeding  it  for  the  butcher  but  Is  in  weight  as  3  to  1.  A  milch  cow  in  nine 
months,  or  270  days  in  milk,  at  10  quarts  per  day,  would  give  8,700  quarts 
or  5,400  pounds  weight  of  milk.  Were  the  same  animal  fattened  to  30 
stone.(81bs.,to  the  stone,)  allowing  5  quarters  for  the  carcass  and  fat,  the 
whole  weight  would  be  only  1,300  pounds,  and  would  be  to  milk  only  in 
proportion  of  1  to  4. 

Now  supposing  the  average  produce  of  each  acre  of  wheat  to  be  84  Win- 
chester bushels  at  60  lbs  per  bushel  it  will  be  37  lbs  of  flour,  and  14  lbs.  of  two 
inferior  sorts,  and  8}  of  bran,  allowing  half  a  pound  for  waste,  making  the 
whole  60  pounds,  or  1,834  pounds  per  acre.  80  that  it  would  require  four 
•eree  to  give  the  weight  of  flour,  equal  to  the  weight  of  milk,  given  by  n 
•ingle  cow  in  nine  months. 

To  show  the  gain  of  food  by  using  milk  when  compared  with  bread,  an 
article  of  the  first  necessity,  we  will  state  an  experiment,  Curwen 's  at 
Workington  in  1807,  when  30  Cows  which  he  kept  during  nine  months,  to 
supply  the  poor  of  that  neighbourhood,  yielded  45  thousand  quarts  of  milk, 
equal  in  weight  to  90  thousand  pounds. 

The  green  crops  consumed  by  the  Cows,  (oil  cakes  and  chail^  not  taken 
into  the  calculation,)  was  on  an  average  twenty  tons,  per  acre,  on  five  acres 
of  land.  Twelve  hundred  and  twenty  four  pounds  being  the  produce  of 
an  acre  of  wheat,  when  made  into  bread,  it  would  therefore  require  seventy 
three  acres  of  wheat  to  yield  ninety  thousand  pounds  of  bread.  Thus  sixty 
eight  acres  are  gained  for  other  purposes,  upon  a  comparative  scale  between 
the  produce  of  milk  and  bread**  From  what  we  have  advanced  it  wiU  appear 
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•  benefit  to  the  pnblic,  by  encouraging  the  produce  of  thin  wholesome  diet ; 
and  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  practice  of  allotments  of  land 
to  Cottagers,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  keep  a  Cow.  Yet 
great  as  this  benefit  is,  how  small  Is  the  number  that  can  profit  by  It,  wLen 
compared  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  Though  it  it 
in  the  power  ol  those  who  hold  large  farms,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rail-roads,  to 
•all  new  milk,  with  a  large  profit  to  themselves,  during  the  winter  months,  \i 
not  all  the  year,  on  terms  cheaper  than  the  cottager  can  procure  it,  because 
tan  to  twenty  miles  distance  from  a  town  is  now  as  quickly  passed  as  three 
or  four  miles  on  a  common  road. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  to  the 
advantages  thatwould  result  from  their  requiring  their  farmers  to  supply  a 
certain  quantity  of  milk,ata  fair  price^  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  in  their 
respective  vicinities ;  nor  is  ita  hnportance  limited  solely  tu  the  preservation 
off  the  Uvea  of  a  number  of  children,  but  to  the  increased  comfort  of  the  labonr- 
ing  classes  of  society,  and  considering  how  much  greater  proportion  of 
nourishment  is  produced  from  milk,  than  from  any  other  mode  in  which  the 
•arth  can  be  employed,  it  is  worthy  6f  serious  attention  in  a  public  view. 
It  is  stated  by  many. writers,  that  if  good  milk  could  be  obtained,  it  would 
%a  frequently  substituted  in  the  place  of  many  pernicious  beveragea.  An 
Instance  of  this  is  recorded  from  a  farmer  of  Eltham,  in  Kent,  who  sends 
Ma  nUk  eight  milea  to  dispose  of  it  in  Oxford-street,  London.  But  a 
nearer  market  opaned  to  him  at  Woolwich,  he  merely  availed  himaclf  of  it, 
and  among  his  customers  are  the  men  employed  in  one  of  the  great  Iron 
works,  carried  on  at  that  plaoe,  one  of  tiie  men  has  prevailed  on  bis  com- 
panions to  make  the  ezpierfmeni  of  oiilk  aa  a  subetitnte  for  porter ;  the 
rteult  has  proved  it  to  be  the  best  mesins  of  quenchiag|  the  violence  of  thirst, 
and  securing  theon  from  the  feverish  heat, produced  by  the  tromoderale  use 
of  ffevmcnted  liquors  ;  tiiey  hove  persevered  in  using  this  simple  andorhok- 
aome  beverage,  with  an  evident  benefit  to  their  health,  and  an  inereaaed 
ability  for  exertion.  Curwtn  states  that  at  the  time  of  his  making  his 
axperiments,  he  received  a  oommunieation  from  the  Breweriea^  that  the 
^uantitiea  of  small  hoer  made  was  considerably  lesa,  and  therefore  concludes 
that  milk  waa  one  of  the  articles,  which  was  substituted  by  the  work  peo^e 
of  Workington.  Malt  Liquor  is  in  general  so  deteriorated  in  quality 
and  especially  small  beer,  that  it  ta  very  desirable  for  thoae  who  can  obtaia 
any  other  beverage  more  wholesome  to  do  so. 

*  One  peculiar  property  in  milk  is  that  the  parts  separated  as  cream 
and  skimmed  milk  is  greater  in  measure  than  the  original  quantity. 
The  flavour  and  qualities  of  milk  are  altered  by  the  food  taken  by  the 
animal,  particularly  when  kept  on  Turnips,  Garlic.&c.  Vegetables  that  make 
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the  rnott  sugar,  produce  the  larf^est  quantity  of  milk,  such  as  Magnel  Worsel 
Vetches,  Parsnips.  &c.     Another,  peculiar  property  of  milk  is  that  a  man 
may  be   sustained  entirely  by  it,  if  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  wine.    In 
Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary  he  states  that  there  are  whole  Tribes  in  Asia 
and  Africa'who  live  upon  milk  alone. 

Of  tlie  domestic  animals  belonging'  to  great 
Britain,  with  the  exception  of  cattle  and  horses, 
sheep  are  by  far  the  most  important,  they  can  be 
reared  in  situations,  and  upon  soils  where  other  ani* 
mals  would  not  live:  they  afford  a  large  supply  of 
food^  and  are  one  of  the  principal  materials  for 
clothing.  Wool  has  long  been  a  staple  commodity  of 
this  country  ,and  its  manufacture  employs  an  immense 
number  of  people ;  the  dressed  skin,^  forms  different 
parts  of  our  apparel,  and  is  used  as  a  cover  for  books. 
The  entrails  properly  prepared  and  twisted,  serve  for 
strings  for  various  musical  instruments :  the  bones 
calcined  form  materials  for  tests  for  the  refiners, 
the  milk  is  thicker  than  that  of  cows  and  consequently 
yields  a  greater  quantity  of  butter,  and  cheese. 

The  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  was  very  common  in 
earlier  days,  and  is  now  used  in  warm  countries, 
where  it  was  usual  to  keep  the  ewes  in  milk,  till  near 
lambing  again,  as  in  Asia,  Palestine,  and  Italy ; 
where  they  generally  have  twins  twice  a  year,  in  this 
country  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  per- 
haps the  variety  of  the  breed,  only  the  Dorsetshire 
sort  bear  twice  a  year. — The  poorer  people  are 
the  principal  consumers  of  the  milk  of  sheep  and 
goats  : — the  hills  and  the  mountains  of  the  Alps, 
where  larger  flocks  of  goats  are  kept,  than  of  sheep  ; 

*See  page  139  P.  Itt. 
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the  goats  are  very  prolific  ;  but  their  milk  will  not 
produce  cheese  unless  it  be  mixed  with  water, 
in  order  to  part  the  curd  from  the  whey  : — 

Tht  nnrobtr.of  long  woolled  Sheep  in   England  in  1800,  wm  4,153^18. 

of  short        ditto  14,854,390. 

The  number  Slaughtered  ^  annum. 6,640,856. 

died  by  disease  &c 400,000. 

S6,048,464. 

In  some  parts  of  England  there   has   been    an   in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep  since   1800,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  bullocks,  though  in  other  parts 
they  have  decreased.  In  Scotland  the  number  is  very 
materially  increased  within  the  last  half  century,  from 
two  to  three  millions  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  it  is 
stated  the  whole  number  in  Ireland  is  not  two  millions 
and  there  is  not  a  single  flock  of  breeding  sheep  in 
the  whole  province  of  Ulster.      In  1812  the  whole 
stock  in  England  was  estimated  at  32  millions  but 
daring    the  last    half     century    a    very    decided 
increase  has  taken   place  in  Scotland,   and  a  very 
great    improvement     in    the    breed     particularly 
in  the  Highlands.      In  this  district  many   of  the 
proprietors  have  let  their  lands  in   large  estates  to 
store  formers,  without  any  reserve  for  the  original 
rights  of  the  peasantry  in  allotment,  who  have  in- 
troducd  the  cheviot  breed  in  the  place  of  the  small 
black  faced  heath  sort,  which  was  formerly  the  only 
kind   to  be  met  with.     We  may  remark   by   the 
way,  that  though  the  original  propounders  of  this 
plan    were    accused     of    selfishness    yet    to    the 
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patrons  of  this  system,  the  peasantry  owe  many  of 
thesocial  advantages  that  they  now  enjoy;  for  (hough 
in  a  few  instances  the  peasantry  were  rudely 
ejected  from  their  little  possessions,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  on  the  whole  that  it  is  decidedly  advan* 
tageoQS  to  them»  besides  making  tracts  of  land,  more 
valuable  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  public.  The  con- 
dition and  habits  of  the  peasantry  have  been  mate- 
rially improved,  for  instead  of  loitering  away  the 
greatest  part  of  their  time,  and  almost  starving  on 
the  coarsest  fare,  as  was  their  former  practice,  they 
have  now  become  the  servants  of  the  large  farmers, 
or  have  resorted  to  towns  or  villages,  and  have  been 
metamorphosed  into  industrious  tradesmen^  fisher- 
men. &c. 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  has  emigrated, 
and  the  country  is  stated  to  be  more  populous  at 
present  than  before  the  sheep  feeding  system  com- 
menced ;  it  appears  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
increase  ol  the  weight  of  the  carcase  does  not  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  wool,  though  it  produces 
a  heavier  fleece  ;  whereas  in  all  other  animals  the 
fineness  of  the  hair  is  in  proportion  to  its  fat  state  ; 
however  it  appears  likely  we  may  obtain  a  supply  of 
the  finest  wool  from  our  colonies  in  new  South 
Wales.  : — and  Australia  promises  at  no  distant  day 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  wool  growing  countries  in 
the  world.* 

The  cause  why  the  Spanish  Sheep  haTe  declined,  while  those  of  the  Ger« 
nan  states  have  progressed,  is  from  their  mismanagement  in  driTing  thorn 

*  See  page  142,  p.  1st. 
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8«eh  long  and  tiresome  journeys,  every  season  from  the  mountains  to  the 
plains,  this  must  naturally  injure  the  health,  as  well  as  the  fleece,  of  the 
animal ;  besides  such  prejudicial  laws  in  respect  to  the  pasture  of  the  sheep 
and  the  foolish  regulations  of  the  Shepherds,  that  attend  them,  are  so 
contrary  to  all  agricultural  prosperity. 

The  quantity  of  cheese  made  in  England  is  little  less  than  70,000  tons 
annually  the  imports  from  Holland   amount  to  6,723  tons,  and  about  300 
tons,  have  been  during  the  last  year,  imported  from  America. 

The  number  ot  horses  used  in  Great  Britain   for 

different   purposes  is  very    great,    although    less^ 

perhaps  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  Curwen    states 

the  number  to  be  as  follows,  with  the  number  of  acres 

it  takes  to  maintain  them. 


300,000 

pleaaure  horses. 

6  acres  each 

1,200,000 

30,000 

cavalry      do 

S     do     do 

150,000 

1,200,000 

draught  and  husbandry 

4      do     do 

4,800,000 

200,000 

colts  and  mares 

3     do    do 

600,000 

1,630,000 


toUl 


acres 


6,750,000 


Of  these  6  million  of  acres  occupied  in  feeding  horses  of  various  descriptions 
he  proposes  to  be  divided  between  pasture  and  green  crops,  and  allowing  two 
millions  for  oats  upon  a  moderate  calculation  ;  a  twentieth  part  might  be 
saved  by  feeding  draught  horses  upon  potatoes,  carrots,  and  steamed  straw 
instead  of  hay,  and  green  fodder  in  Summer ;  by  which  another  saving  for 
human  food  might  be  made  of  3  to  400,000  acres.  There  is  no  object  of 
greater  naUonal  importance  than  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pleaaure 
horses,  and  the  transport  of  goods  by  means  of  Railways.  From  the  statements 
of  railroad  and  steam  carriage  projectors,  we  maybe  led  to  imagine  that  a 
gjraat  saving  of  the  employment  of  horses  would  be  the  conaequence,  but  the 
fact  appears  that  the  facility  of  transit  has  employed  nearly  the  whole  if  not 
more  than  were  employed  on  the  turnpikes  in  Waggons,  and  Stage  Coaches. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  horses  in  Britain,  the 
frequent  introduction  of  foreign  breeds  and  their 
judicious  mixture  having  greatly  improved  the  native 
stocks ;  our  race  horses  aro  the  fleetest  in  the  world; 
our  riding  and  carriage  horses,  are  amongst  the 
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handsomest,  and  most  active  of  those  employed  for 
these  purposes  ;  and  our  heavy  draught  horses  are 
the  most  powerful,  beautiful^  and  docile,  of  any  of 
the  large  breeds.  The  facility  with  which  horses 
may  be  stolen,  led  to  the  enactment  of  several  regu- 
lations, a  few  points  of  which  not  being  generally 
known :  we  state  from  Chitty's  edition  of  Burn's 
justice^  in  respect  to  their  sale. 

The  proprietory  of  a  horse,  cannot  be  conveyed 
away  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Hence  a 
BONA  FIDE  purchaser  gains  no  property  in  a  horse, 
that  has  been  stolen,  unless  it  be  bought  in  a  fair,  or 
an  open  market. 

It  18  directed  that  the  keeper  of  every  fair,  or  market,  shall  appoint  a 
certain  open  space,  for  the  sale  of  horses ;  and  one  or  more  persons  to  take 
the  toll  there,  and  keep  the  place  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  till  sunset:  the 
owners  property  in  the  horse  stolen,  is  not  altered  by  sale  in  a  legal  fair,unle88 
it  be  openly  ridden,  led,  walked,  or  kept  standing  for  an  hour  at  least,  and  has 
been  registered,  for  which  the  buyer  is  to  pay  one  penny.  Sellers  of  horses 
in  fairs  or  markets  must  be  known  to  the  tollgatherer,  or  to  some  other  credita- 
ble person  known  to  them,  who  declares  his  knowledge  of  them,  and  enters 
the  same  in  a  book  kept  by  the  tollgatherer  for  the  purpose ;  without  these 
formalities,  the  sale  is  void«  The  owner  of  the  horse  stolen,  may  notwith- 
standing its  legal  state,  redeem  it  on  payment,  or  by  tendering  the  price  any 
time  within  six  months  of  the  time  of  theft, 

The  raising  and  feeding  cattle,  for  the  food  and 
utility  of  the  human  race,  have  in  all  ages  formed 
an  interesting  portion  of  national  agriculture.  The 
improvements  in  the  feeding,  and  breeding  live 
stock  began  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or 
rather  later  ;  and  was  promoted  and  very  much  for- 
warded by  the  skill  and  enterprize  of  two  indivi 
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daals,  namely  Bakwell  and  Galley  ;  the  success  of 
Ibeir  efforts  was  attended  with  the  spirit  of  emula- 
lation  in  others  ;  together  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  since  1760|  where  a 
corresponding  increase  of  demand  for  butchers'  meat 
improved  the  system  of  breeding  cattle.  But  the 
improvement  in  the  conditioDj  and  size  of  cattle, 
has  not  been  alone  owing  to  the  circumstance  now 
mentioned^  much  of  it  has  been  properly  ascribed 
to  the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
their  feeding. 

The  introduction  of  turnips  and  clover,  and 
various  other  plants,  on  an  extensive  cultivation, 
unknown  to  our  ancestors,  have  been  the  means  of 
increasing  our  supply  of  butchers  meat,  not  only 
among  the  inhabitants  of  London,  but  in  all  our 
towns,  cities  and  country  places. 

It  might  almost  appear  from  our  great  commer* 
cial  and  manufacturing  enterprise,  that  the  country 
was  not  an  agricultural  Kingdom  of  any  great 
extent.  Yet  the  improvements  have  been  extensive 
though  not  so  observable  in  England,  as  in  Scotland» 
where  the  most  miserable  cultivation  existed  only 
a  few  years  ago,  and  if  our  thirty  eight  millions  of 
acres,  were  cultivated  wilh  the  same  spirit  of  indus- 
try and  improvements  as  the  Lotbians  now  are, 
England  would  more  than  maintain  the  number 
that  Allison  calculates  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
could  support,  on  what  he  calls  a  most  moderate 
calculation,  in  ease  and  affluence ;  namdy  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  this  he 
states  on  the  supposition,  that  the  whole  of  the 
mountains  and  waste  lands  be  deducted  as  altogether 
superfluous,  and  the  remaining  arable  land  be 
divided  into  three  parts  of  which  two  thirds  are 
entirely  set  aside  for  luxuries  and  conveniences, 
the  remaining  third,  alone  be  devoted  to  the 
staple  food  of  man ;  in  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
other  esculent  fruits.  Bishop  Watson  calculates 
Great  Britain  is  capable  of  supporting  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Dr.Hall  says  it  would 
maintain  ninety  millions ;  while  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale declares  that  it  would  support  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions.  Hence  we  need  not 
despair  of  maintaining  a  far  greater  number  than 
those  we  have  at  present ;  since  the  discovery, 
and  growth  of  that  valuable  production  the  potatoe, 
which  bids  fair  to  increase  our  staple  articles 
of  food,  far  beyond  anything  our  ancestors  had 
any  knowledge  of,  besides  providing  for  the 
casualties  of  famine  which  were  of  frequent  occur- 
ence in  the  preceeding  century,  and  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  owing  to  the  frequent  occurance  of  severe 
droughts  in  India,  there  are  greater  Tariations  in  the  crops  of  rice,  than  in 
those  of  any  other  species  of  grain.  Those  who  like  the  Hindoos  depend 
Almost  entirely  on  it  for  subsistanoe,  are,  consequently  placed  in  a  very 
perilous  situation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  famines  are  more  frequent 
«Ad  severe  In  Hindostan,  than  in  any  other  country. 
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It  is  generally  believed  there  were  in  England  in  1805— 

3,250,000  . .        acres  cultivated  in  wheat. 

2,250,000         barley. 

3,200,000  . .        . .          .         . .  beans,  peas  and  oats . 

1,200,000        .. clover  and  rye  grass. 

2,100,000 in  fallows. 

47,000        hops. 

18,000        pleasure  grounds. 

41,000  ..         ..         ..        ..  nurseries  and  gardens. 

17,300,000        pastured  by  rattle. 

1,400,000        ways  and  water  courses. 

5,086,000  • .         .  •         .  •         . .  commons  and  waste  lands. 

1,200,000        hedge  rows,  copses  8e  woods. 


27,024,000 


The  quantity  of  corn  raised  per  acre,  varies  of  course  according  to  the 
soil.  The  produce  of  wheat  in  some  counties,  [amounts  to  6  qrs.  in  others 
only2qrs.  per  acre;  but  the  average  of  the  Kingdom  is  calculated  at  3  qrs 
for  wheat ;  4  qrs  for  barley ;  4^  qrs  for  oats ;  2^  qrs  for  rye  ;  3  qrs  for 
peas  ;  3^  for  beans  ;  280  to  300  Winchester  bushels  for  potatoes  ;  though  5 
to  650  bushels  are  by  no  means  now,  more  than  an  average  crop  ;  giving  an 
average  of  nearly  £7  per  acre,  of  this  the  records  of  history  confirm  the 
idea,  that  when  we  depended  only  on  one  or  two  species  of  grain,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  have  a  famine  every  five  or  six  years. 

At  the  present  day  we  should  much  doubt  that  there  are  2,100,000  acres  in 
fallows,  because  the  cultivation  of  green  crops,  U  gaining  so  fast  over  the 
prejudicies  of  the  farmers,  so  that  except  on  very  wet,  cold,  and  clay  lands, 
they  would  be  beneficial.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  who  wrote  an 
Essay  on  the  application  of  capital  to  land :  that  he  considered  fifty  mil- 
lions of  acres  could  be  cultivated  with  very  little  additional  outlay,  and  that 
the  value  of  the  land  and  capital  employed,  are  equal  tOi^30  per  acre  and  the 
value  added  to  the  exertions  of  the  tenant  to  £10  per  acre,  thus  fifty  millions 
of  acres,  would  require  an  investment  of  a  capital  of  two  thousands  millions 
and  by  the  statement  below  a  small  addition  to  our  cultivated  acres, 
amounting  to  51,178,677 ;  with  22,107,000  uncultivated,  of  which  only  about 
four  millions  are  incapable  of  being  turned  to  a  profitable  account,  thereby 
allowing  2  acres  for  5  individuals.*  This  extent  would  maintain  a  popula- 
tion of  127,7^,565  and  Ireland  with  an  extent  of  land,  amounting  to  I7,a25/XK) 
in  cultivated  and  convertable  lands,  and  allowing  the  same  proportion  of  5 
to  2  acres,  would  maintain  a  population  of  42,562,500.    Hence  wc  need 
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not  be  astonished  at  the  population  of  China  and  Hindostan,  but  to  return 
to  the  probability  of  5  persons  living  on  two  acres  of  land.  We  may  Btate 
as  a  fact  that  two  families  of  five  each,  making  ten  persons,  living  on  pota- 
toes only  as  in  Ireland,  allowing  7/^lh8.  each  ^  diem,  would  consume  the 
produce  of  only  one  acre  ;  allowing  tlic  small  average  crops  of  100  sacks 
V  acre,  each  weighing  2801bs.  ^  sack.  The  diatary, allowance  of  the  poor 
law  commissioners  for  Ireland  is  5oz.  of  oatmeal,  )>^  of  a  quart  of  milk  for 
breakfast ;  3S)s  of  raw  (potatoes,  and  1  quart  of  butter  milk  for  dinner ; 
and  4oz.  of  oatmeal,  and  }^  of  a  quart  of  milk  for  supper.  Another  report 
states  that  for  two  meals  7oz.  of  oatmeaUand  1  pint  of  buttermilk,  for  break- 
fast; and  3)^  lbs.  of  raw  potatoes,  and  one  pint  of  butter  milk  for  dinner, 
for  each  individual.  The  land  required  to  raise  this  supply  would  not  be 
more  than  J^  acre.* 

The  extent  of  the  number  of  acres  in  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  are  as 
follows. — 

cultivated,    uncultivated,  partly  profitable,    total. 


England 

25,632,300 

3,454,000 

5,256,400    \ 

32,342,400 

Wales     . .     . . 

3.117,000 

530,000 

1,225,000 

4,752,000 

Ireland  ..     .. 

12,140,280 

4,900,000 

2,416,664 

19,441,944 

British  Isles.. 

583,680 

166.000 

569,469 

1,119,159 

Scotland 

5,263,280 

5,950,000 

8,535.950 

19,735,950j 

46,522.970 

15,000,000 

15,871,463 

77,594,459 

By  this  it  appears*  there  ure  nearly  one  half 
as  many  cultivated  acres  in  Ireland  as  in  England 
at  the  same  time,  their  produce  is  not  more  than  a 
tenth  in  value,  calculating  the  same  number  of 
acres  in  Eugland,  though  the  quantity  imported  into 
this  country  is  immense,  and  the  quantity  of  provi- 

*  From  my  own  observation  of  the  food  [of  labourers  in  Cornwall,  they 
generally  averaged  eight  gallons  of  wheat,  and  eight  gallons  of  barley  ^ 
month,  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children ;  and  he  has  for  his  pig,  eight 
gallons  of  barley  ^  month. His  family  consuming  the  produce  of  twenty  yards 
of  potatoes,  which  amounts  to  40  or  50  Winchester  bushels,  taking  their  crops 
at  the  usual  weight,  it  will  be  ^  diem,  2|]bs.  of  wheat ;  3|]bs.  of  barley ; 
and  13  lbs.  of  potatoes,  averaging  3  lbs.,  and  four  fifths,  each  individual, 
which  will  equal  the  crop  of  two  acres  during  the  year. 
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8ioii9,  much  larger  than  is  imported  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Their  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
can  produce  if  properly  cultivated,  every  variety  of 
produce;  it  is  well  adapted  for  pasture,  aud  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  continent,  and  have 
described  the  parched,  and  arid  state  of  the  richest 
plains,  in  the  month  of  autumn,  are  much  struck 
with  the  verdure  of  England  and  Ireland,  which 
an  American  writer  calls  the  oreenth  of  England .^ 
If  therefore  we  grow  on  a  favourable  year  twenty 
million  qrts  of  wheat,  and  thirty  million  qrts  of  other 
com,  which  by  the  most  recent  calculation  warrants 
our  produce.  In  wheat  for  each  individual,  it  will  be 
rather  more  than  I^  lb  per  diem,  at  the  same  time 
not  reckoning  for  human  food,  the  thirty  millions 
consumed  by  cattle. 

One  million  acres  of  potatoes,  at  the  average  crops 
of  100  sacks  per  acre,  will  amount  to  nearly  half  a 
pound  for  each  person  throughout  the  Kingdom  per 
diem,  besides  the  quantities  consumed  by  the  manu- 
factories, cattle  and  pigs :  for  the  average  of  the 
importation  into  London,  being  one  pound  per  diem 
for  the  whole  population  of  that  city,  we  may  rea« 
sonably  conclude  that  the  above  is  a  short  average. 

Beef  and  Veal,  are  calculated  to  produce  eight 
hundred  millions  of  pounds ;  Lamb  and  Mutton 
four  hundred  and  eighty  million  pounds;  Pork 
Bacon  Ham,  and  Lard,  five  hundred  million  pounds : 
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averaging  the  number  killed  by  the  weighty  stated 
in  M'Cullucks  Dictionary.  Fowl  and  Fish,  two 
hundred  millions  pounds,*  dairy  supply  much  under 
rated  at  forty  millions,  especially  if  Gurwen  is  correct 
as  to  the  supply  in  London. f  Live  stock,  and  meat 
from  the  Continent  (exclusive  of  Ireland)  at  twenty 
six  millions  ;  total  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  pounds,  and  taking  ninety  five  millions  of  eggs, 
and  the  immense  quantities  of  poultry  for  the  week 
before  Christmas,  was  fifty  tons  of  eggs  and  poultry 
were  shipped  from  Dublin:  from  Ireland  six  hun- 
dred thousand  cwt.  of  Bacon,  Pork,  and  Lard: 
and  six  hundred  thousand  cwt.  of  Butter :  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  seventy  thousand  tons 
of  Cheese:  we  may  fairly  calculate  the  total  animal 
food,  to  average  full  half  a  pound  for  each  person 
per  diem.  And  the  amount  per  day  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  full  two  pounds  and  a  half  each, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  immense 
quantities  of  Turnips,  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Parsnips 
some  of  which  are  equally  as  nutrative  as  the  Potatoe. 

According  to  the  calculations  in  Gregory  Kings  works,  published  in  1696 
— The  produce  of  the  Kingdom  consisted  of  800,000  beeves  (bullocks,)  and 
calves,  weighing  on  an  average  260  lbs,  each;  and  at  the  market  value  of 
Ijd.  IP*  lb.    3,200,000  sheep  and  lambs,  each  of  the  weight  of  32  lb  at  2^  ^  lb 
1,300,000  pigs  each  weighing  46  lbs.  at  3d  1^  lb.    20,000  deer  and  fawns,  each 

*  If  this  supply  of  fish  is  anything  equal  to  the  calcuIatioD  of  value  in 
the  BneycUpedm  Briiania^  it  would  nearly  equal  {  of  a  pound  of  fish  for 
each  individual  per  diem.  Valuing  fish  at  48.  8d.  per  cwt.,  from  the  fish- 
eriefl.  And  when  we  take  into  account  the  great  increase,  not  only  of  the 
Herring  fisheries  but  the  importations  of  Cod  from  Newfoundland,  perhaps 
this  amount  would  be  nearest  the  truth. 

i  See  page  244  p.  lit. 
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70  Ibs^ed.  ^  lb.  12,000  hares  at  2}i  lbs.  each  at  7d.  ^  lb.  tfiOO/m 
rabbits  weighing  j  of  a  lb.  each  at  6d.  ^  lb.  Tame  fowl  such  as  geese, 
turkeys,  hens,  dncks,  pigeons,  swans  and  peacocks  valued  at  6d.  ^  lb., 
amounting  to  ^600,000.  Wild  fowl  to  the  value  of  ^20,000  at  Is.  per  lb. 
making  the  average  estimated  in  weight  398,090,000  lbs.,  and  in  value  to 
£3,922,000,  the  entire  population  of  the  Kingdom  is  stated  to  be  5,000,000 
and  a  half.  This  statement  would  average  only  '3  ozs.  of  meat  for  each 
individual  daily.  However  King  assumes  that  very  nearly  half  of  the  popu- 
lation eat  flesh  constantly  ;  for  the  remainder  he  sets  down  200,000  as  infants 
40,000  as  sick  persons ;  260,000  persons  who  for  some  reasons  do  not  eat 
flesh  more  than  twice  a  week  ;  and  1,280,000  persons  who  by  reason  of 
their  poverty  do  not  [contribute  to  Church  or  State,  and  consequently  do 
not  eat  flesh  above  two  days  in  a  week  and  1,020,000  as  persons  receiving 
alms,  and  consequently  eat  flesh  not  above  one  day  in  a  week.  He  gives  no 
calculations  of  the  quantity  of  grain  consumed,  though  he  does  of  malt 
brewed,  which  was  23,000,000  bushels,  producing  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants  equal  to  each  person,  per  annum.,  28  gallons  of  small  beer,  and 
40  of  strong  beer. 

The  allowance  for  the  King's  ships  in  1615,  was 

1  lb  of  biscuits  costing         ..         ..         ..  6  farthings. 

i  pint  of  oatmeal  or  peas 4      ditto. 

2  lb  Bacon  a  week       25    ditto. 

1  gallon  of  beer  per  day  costing      ..        ..8     per  gallon, 
besides  what  fish  they  could  catch  themselves. 

4  lb  of  Butter  per  day  cost Id. 

i(  lb  of  Holland  Cheese  cost  ..        ..     l^d. 

'3  pints  of  Vinegar  a  week  cost      . .        . .    2  farthings. 

The  exact  estimate  for  their  daily  cost,  is  7|^d  per  head ;  this  appears 
high  considering  the  allowance  that  is  made  in  the  Rutland  [tables  for  i 
master  carpenter,  who  is  only  allowed  6d  per  day  for  diet.  This  differance 
the  writer  of  their  days,  states,  was  because  of  the  dangers  and  disagreeable 
circumstances  of  a  sailors  life,  so  few  could  be  induced  to  leave  the  safety 
of  the  land  for  the  toils  and  dangers,  that  their  lives  were  exposed  to  by 
Shipwrecks. 

This  account  averaging  4J  oz.,  nearly  of  animal  food ;    X^  lbs  of  bread 
{  lbs  of  cheese  and  butter ;  together  about  2^  lbs  at  the  cost  of  food  at  5d 
per  diem. 

The  labourers  of  France  consume  very  little  animal  food,  the  commis- 
sioners state  in  their  reports,  a  man  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  consu* 
mes  three  pounds  of  raw  food,  per  diem,  which  is  generally  made  into  soup 
made  of  bread  and  cabbage,  sometimes  a  little  fat  is  added,  and  then  about  two 
or  three  ounces  of  bacon,  and  for  a  superior  dish  the  quantum  of  bread 
is  less  than  a  pound. 
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If  we  add  to  these  calculations,  Curwen's  pl3n  of 
tilling  the  seventeen  millions  of  acres  of  poor  pasture 
in  the  kingdom,  in  alternate  husbandry  as  follows. 

8,300,000  acres  in  wheat  at        3  quarters  ^  acre 

3^100,000        ..        barley  ..        ..        ..4        ditto. 

1,000,000.        . .        vetches,  beans  and  peas   . .    3        ditto. 

3,000,000        .  •       clover,  and  seeds,  feed  for  cattle 

1,000,000        ..        potatoes, 100   sacks. 

6,000,000        •  •     S  improved  water  meadows,  now  bearing  t  very  imall 

2     quantity  of  grass. 

3,000,000        • .        allotneut  for  labonrerv* 
17,300,000 


And  in  addition  to  parcel  out  the  fifteen  millions 

of  improvable  waste  land  in  allotment  for  the  poor, 

under  certain  regulations,  and  not  at  an  exorbitant 

rent.     Here  we  may  have  a  fair  field,  for  increasing 

our  provisions  ten   fold.     This^  Cur  wen  says  he 

could  prove  from  his  own  experience,  on  his  farm 

at  Workington  ;  at  present  he  states  a  great  part  of 

the  uplands  in  the  Kingdom,  maintain  the  cattle  fed 

thereon   in    a    very    impoverished    conditon    and 

*  hardly  in  a  growing  state.    The  number  of  cattle  that 

might  be  sustained  with  these   in^rovements  with 

better  feed  and  a  much  larger  stock  maintained,  is 

considerable.     In  stating  this  argument,  it  must  be 

taken  into  account  that  the  consumption  of  human 

food  is  nearly  the  same  in  an  unprepared  state,  for 

the  rich  as  for  the  poor,  the  difference  being  only  in 

the  modes  of  preparation^  and  that  we  believe  the 

average  consumption  of  men,  vromen  and  children,  is 

hardly  two  pounds  per  diem. 

No.  12.  X  X 
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Th«  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  oat«,  turnipa,  beans,  peas,  &c. — flai  and 
Ita  manufacture-^the  abundance  of  the  farming  produce,  in  Norfolk— 
tpade  tillage-*the  value  of  lands  in  old  time^tenants  and  their  leases— 
the  rival  of  agricultural  industry— the  change  in  the  mode  of  fanning, 
from  clay,  to  light  soils— manures— crushed  bones— guano— lime  &c.— 
hiclosures — its  effects  on  the  population— division  of  lands— ancieat 
course  of  crops — great  landlords-  public  stewards— the  great  advantage 
of  patriotic  lands,  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  people — plantations 
•f  timber  trees— a  comparison  of  the  state  of  produce  oT  England, 
France  and  America— benefit  of  incloeures  on  the  population— leases— 
rent— the  effect  of  rent  on  the  value  of  corn— tythes,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  produce  of  the  soil  has 
been  of  late  years,  considerably  increased  by  the 
inclosure  of  wastes,  and  the  adoption  of  a  more 
successful  husbandry ;  yet  it  is  only  within  the 
last  half  century,  that  a  corresponding  addition  to 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  able  to  be 
sustained  on  the  same  soil,  which  accounts  for 
the  more  general  consumption  of  animal  food 
amongst  us.  Many  ranks  of  life,  whose  ordinary 
diet  was  in  the  last  century  prepared  almost  entirely 
from  milkj  roots,  and  vegetables,  now  require  every 
day  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flesh  of  animals. 
Hence  an  idea  prevailed  that  all  our  richest  lands 
were  formerly  converted  into  pasturage,  and  much 
of  the  bread  com  which  went  formeriy  to  the  nourish- 
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ment  of  human  bodies,  now  only  contribute  to  them 
by  fattening  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  oxen^  and  thereby 
the  mass  of  provisions  is  considerably  diminished  ; 
this  however,  though  not  a  fact,  from  what  we  have 
proved  in  the  last  chapter,  may  teach  us  that  tillage 
as  an  object  of  national  care,  and  encouragement, 
is  universally  preferable    to   pasture,    because  the 
kind  of  provision  which  it  yields,  goes  much  further 
in  the   sustenance  of  human  life.     Tillage  on  this 
new  principle^  not  only  employs  a  more  numerous 
peasantry,  but  increases  the  food  of  man  and  beast. 
The  most  remarkable  cultivated  districts,  are  now 
the  Lothians,  where  in  1727,  a  field  of  eight  acres 
was  sown  with  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  Edingburgh 
which  attracted  so  much  notice  from  its  curiosity, 
that  the  whole  neighbourhood  came  out  to  see  it. 
These  barren  districts  are  now  become  fertile  fields, 
producing  to  the  landlord  608«  to  1408.  per  acre ; 
the  report  of  this  neighbourhood,    states  that  the 
farmers  are  enabled  to  pay  these  rents,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  produce  being  increased  together 
with   their    economy  ;    and    skilful    management, 
though  the  actual  wages  of  a  labourer,  are  as  high 
as  in  England,  varying  from  lOs.  to  lis.  per  week, 
for  a  common  labourer ;    12s  for  a  plougnman  ;  and 
9d  a  day  for  a  woman,  the  length  of  a  day  is  calcu- 
lated at  10  hours.     Their  lands  it  must  be  remem- 
bered are  all  under  the  plough,  producing  5  qrs.  of 
wheat  per  acre^  and  some  averaging  6  qrs,  per  acre  ; 
10  to  11  qrs  of  oats  ;  8  to  10  tons  of  potatoes  ;  26 

XX  2 
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tp  9^  tons  of  turnips,  are  not  unusual  crops  :  when 
the  lands  are  sown  with  grass  seeds  for  two  years^ 
the  herbage  is  sold  to  a  butcher,  or  a  dairyman,  for 
aummer  grazing,  who  also  contracts  for  the  turni{>8 
far  his  cows  in  winter,  so  that  the  grower  and  the 
stock  farmer  have  two  distinct  interests. 

In  England,  Northumberland,  Norfolk  and  Kent 
rank  next  to  the  Lothians ;  many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  by 
draining  the  fens,  where  large  crops  of  oats,  and 
beans*  are  raised.  Norfolk  is  famous  for  barley, 
notwithstanding  the  land  of  that  country  is  inferior 
to  many  other  districts.  Leicestershire  is  the  finest 
grazing  country  ;  Herefordshire  is  remarkable  for 
its  orchards ;  Worcestershire  for  perry  and  hops ; 
Kent  andSussex  for  hops  ;  Somersetshire  for  cheese;^ 
Dorsetshire  for  butter;  North  Wiltshire  and  Che- 
shire for  cheese,  the  small  farmers  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  are  more  likely  to  prosper  by  emigration,  on 
account  of  their  being  more  accustomed  to  contrive 
experiments  for  manuring,  and  cultivating  their 
l%nds,  which  are  extremely  steep  and  hilly,  besides 
being  able  to  build  the  cob  walls  of  their  stables 
and  OX: stalls  ;  thatch  their  houses  and  corn  mows ; 
shoe  tbfar  horses,  mend  their  ploughs,  drays,  slides, 
and  various  other  contrivances,  which  we  have 
n^veff  obaerved  to  be  so  general  among  the  labourers 
and  small  farmers  in  any  of  the  other  counties. 

*  Though  Ihe  beft  cheese  in  this  county  is  generally  called  double  Glov- 
center,  or.  BtrMl^ri 
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When  barley  was  in  general  use  as  food,  this 
grain  was  more  extensively  cultivated  than  wheat 
is  now,  at  least  we  believe  the  quantity  of  barley 
grown,  is  not  declined  in  point  of  number  of  acres, 
but  has  increased  in  qrs.  per  acre,  and  the  growth 
of  wheat  cultivated  has  exceeded  it  in  number  of 
acres  ;  to  account  for  this  change  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  lands,  occasioned  by  the  increasing  demand, 
and  taste  for  wheat,  by  which  means  the  husband- 
men on  the  poorer  soils,  have  made  experiments 
to  overcome  the  natural  obstructions,  in  the  culture 
of  this  grain.  Formerly  it  was  considered  that 
wheat  could  only  be  grown  on  the  richest  soils, 
and  the  oldest  enclosures  of  a  farm  ;  it  was  never 
risked,  unless  prepared  by  a  summer  fallow,  and 
all  the  manure  that  could  be  raised  on  the  farm : — 
but  it  is  now  sown  on  lands,  which  40  years 
since  would  only  produce  ferns,  a  proof  that  the 
land  was  then  incapable  of  producing  a  fair  crop. 
Now  with  the  improvements  of  the  drill  roller,  and 
the  feeding  of  Sheep,  it  is  grown  successfully,  even 
on  the  sandy  lands  of  Norfolk,  and  various  other 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  similar  soils. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  grain  cultivated  in  Europe ;  it  is 
raised  in  almost  every  part  of  the  temperate  zone, 
and  in  some  places  as  high  as  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea^  one  sort  produced  in  Spain,  near 
Talavera,  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  our  West 
India    Islands^   where  it  produces  good  crops  in 
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a  few  months,  when  sown  early  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  wet  season, — this  species  was  brought 
to  England,  by  some  of  the  soldiers  from  that 
place,  who  put  a  few  grains  into  their  pockets  as  a 
curious  sample  of  fine  Spanish  wheat : — the  kinds 
sown  are  numerous,  hut  they  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads,  cone  or  bearded  wheat ;  white  Dantzic  ; 
red  or  orange  wheat;  and  spring  wheat, 

Wheat  makes  by  far  the  most  pleasant  bread,  and  is  considered  more 
nutritive  than  rice,  by  reason  of  the  large  quantities  of  gluten  it  contains 
Rye  comes  nearer  to  wheat  in  its  bread  making  qualities  than  any  other 
sort  of  grain  ;  wheat  is  now  grown  on  lands  that  formerly  were  considered 
only  fit  for  oats.  It  is  calculated  that  the  average  weight  of  a  bushel  of 
good  English  wheat  is  58|  lbs.,  though  it  varies  according  to  the  seasons, 
and  whether  its  situation  be  sheltered  or  exposed,  it  average  from  56  lbs.  to 
64  lbs.  "^  bushel,  and  the  average  quantity  yielded,  is  13  lbs.  of  flour,  to 
14  lbs.  of  grain. 

Bread  the  principle  article  of  food,  in  most  of  the  civilized  nations, 
consists  of  a  paste,  or  dough  formed  of  flour  or  meal,  of  different  sorts  of 
grain  mixed  with  water,  and  baked.  The  use  of  yeast  in  the  raising  of 
bread  seems  from  a  passage  of  Pliny,  to  have  been  practiced  by  the 
Germans  and  Gauls,  before  it  was  used  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  like  the 
Greeks,  having  levened  their  bread  by  intermixing  the  fresh  dough  with  that 
which  had  become  stale.  The  Roman  practice  seems  to  have  superceeded 
that  which  was  prevalent  in  France  and  Spain,  for  the  art  tf  raising  bread 
by  an  admixture  of  yeast,  was  not  practiced  in  France  in  modern  times  or  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  remarkable  that  though 
the  bread  made  in  this  way  was  decidedly  superior  to  that  previously  in  use 
it  was  declared  by  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  to  be  prejudicial  to 
health,  and  the  use  of  yeast  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties ! 
however  the  taste  of  the  public  concuring  with  the  interests  of  the  bakers, 
proved  two  powerful  for  their  regulations,  which  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
and  yeast  of  late  years  has  been  considered  a  beneficial  addition,  and  adds 
to  its  wholesomeness  and  excellence.  Even  till  very  lately  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  private  families  to  bake  their  own  bread,  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  Kent  and  Lancashire.  In  1804,  there  was  not  a  single  public  baker 
in  Manchester,  and  the  number  is  still  very  limited. 
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From  the  year  1266  down  to  the  present  day  it  has  been  customary  to  re« 
folate  the  price,  'at  which  bread  should  be  sold  according  to  the  price  of 
flour  and  wheat: — this  interferance  was  considered  necessary  to  prevent 
the  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  bakers,  which  it  was  feared  might  other- 
wise take  place,  and  even  though  this  was  not  the  case,  the  facility  with 
which  bread  may  be  baked  at  home,  would  of  itnelf  serve  to  counteract  the 
efforts  of  any  combination.  The  assize  regulations  were  not  merely  useless 
but  they  were  in  many  respects  exceedingly  injurious,  they  rendered  the  prices 
of  flour  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  the  baker,  and  they  obliged  him 
to  use  the  finest  flour,  make  the  best  bread,  and  sell  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  one  who  used  inferior  flour,  and  whose  bread  was  decidedly  of  a  worse 
quality.  However  obvious  these  considerations  may  now  appear  they 
were  for  a  long  while  overlooked,  accordingly  as  the  use  of  wheaten  bread 
was  extended ,  it  was  found  impractical  to  set  assizes  in  small  towns  and 
Tillages,  and  though  there  were  few  bakers  in  such  places,  it  gave  them 
facilities  for  combining  together.  Yet  the  price  of  bread  was  uniformly 
lower  in  those  towns  than  in  places  where  the  assizes  were  set.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  circumstance,  and  the  more  general  information  on  this  sub* 
ject,  the  practice  is  now  almost  wholly  relinquished  in  1815,  it  was  expressly 
abolished  in  London  and  its  environs,  by  an  act  of  parliament. 

The  annual  consumption  of  bread  in  Paris  is  397,372,973  Ihs  ,  of  the  value 
of  i^3,053,400  ;  the  consumption  of  flour  in  pastry  and  various  other  ways 
is  37*145,732  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £220,800  making  a  total  consumption  in 
value  to  £2,273,200,  and  the  quantity  to  434,000,000  Ihs.  Each  individual  in 
Paris  uses  a  greater  quantity  of  bread,  than  those  in  London,  and  in  the 
former  capital,  the  labouring  classes  may  often  be  seen  dining  on  bread  and 
fruit,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  cheese ;  while  in  this 
country,  there  are  but  few  individuals  of  the^  same  class  who  do  not  take 
animal  food  at  their  principal  meal,  and  the  price  of  bread  in  Paris,  is 
fixed  by  the  police  every  fortnight,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  assizes  were 
formerly  taken  periodically  in  London.  The  consumption  of  London  is 
supposed  to  exceed  1,750,000  qrs..  of  wheat  annually,  this  would  require 
one  fourteenth  of  the  arable  land  in  cultivation  in  the  Kingdom,  and  no 
lest  than  150,000  pernons  immediately  engaged  in  agricultural  labour  to 
raise  the  supply  : — for  though  English  agriculture  is  considered  to  be  twice 
as  productive,  as  the  French,  and  the  consumption  of  bread  being  30  ^  cent 
more  for  each  person,  it  would  require  the  same  number  of  labourers  to 
supply  the  French  capital  with  bread,  although  we  have  twice  as  many 
inhabitants  in  London,  supposing  a  French  peasant  did  as  much  work  as 
an  English  one,  which  appears  not  to  l>e  the  case. 

In  Barley  as  a  species  of  bread  corn  there  are 
several  varieties.     It  is  cultivated  in  most  of  the 
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European  countries,  and  in  many  of  the  temperate 
districts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  may  also  be  raised 
between  the  tropics,  but  not  at  a  lower  elevation 
than  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet,  and  then  it  is 
not  worth  cultivating.  Large  quantities  of  barley 
have  been  long  grown  in  Britain,  and  much 
used  as  the  principal  food  of  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, till  within  the  last  century.  Yet  in  the 
counties  of  Hampshire,  Sussex  and  Kent,  among 
the  common  labourers,  there  has  been  for  a  very 
long  time  strong  prejudices  against  its  use,  from 
its  rough  {hot  taste  when  made  into  bread  : — yet 
in  'the  counties  where  it  has  been  most  generally 
used,  the  prevailing  idea  is,  that  barley  bread,  is  not 
only  more  wholesome  than  wheat,  but  continues 
longer  in  the  stomach,  whereby  a  labouring  man^  can 
sustain  more  work  by  its  use,  than  on  any  other 
grain.  The  principal  demand  for  barley  is  to  con- 
vert it  into  malt  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porter,  ale,  and  British  spirits^  and  though  its  con- 
sumption in  this  way,  is  not  certainly  increased 
proportionly  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, still  there  does  not  appear  any  ground  to 
suppose  its  cultivation  has  lessened.  In  general  the 
crops  of  barley  are  more  precarious  than  wheat ;  the 
spring  frosts  peculiar  to  Britain, often  check  its  growth 
and  fertility;  however  the  sample  of  barley  we 
prodttce  is  superior  to  any  foreign  prodaction.  We 
rather  expect  if  it  was  not  for  the  convenience  of 
being  a  lent,  or  spring  crop,  which  comes  io  aost 
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conyeniently  after  turnips.  Wheat  would  long  since 
have  superseded  it,  if  the  latter  could  have  been 
sown  with  a  prospect  of  success  after  the  turn  of 
the  year,  the  usual  time  of  sowing  barley,  is  April, 
but  often  succeeds  as  late  as  the  end  of  May. 

In  the  cultivation  of  turnips  for  sheep  feeding,  on 
lands  which  before  were  not  worth  two  shillings, 
per  acre,  we  may  observe  this  improvement  in  hus- 
bandry owes  its  origin  to  the  Townsend  family,  as 
before  their  time  only  turnips  of  the  small  Dutch 
species  were  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  considered 
a  luxury,  but  in  the  reign  of  George  1st.,  the  Lord 
Viscount  Townsend  secretary  of  state,  attended  the 
Ring  to  Hanover,  and  there  observing  the  advan- 
tages of  another  species  of  this  valuable  root  for 
feeding  cattle,  and  enriching  the  soil,  brought  the 
seed  and  practice  into  England,  and  strongly  re- 
commended it  to  his  own  tenants,  who  occupied  a 
similar  soil  to  that  of  Hanover.  The  experiment 
succeeded  and  gradually  spread  over  the  Kingdom, 
and  now  the  cultivation  of  turnips  is  much  more 
extensive  in  England  than  in  Hanover.  * 

la  the  growth  of  leguminous  crops,  or  pulse  plants,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  South  of  Europe,  and  wer*  cultivated  and  introduced 
by  the  Romans  ;  the  common  grey  pea,  of  which  there  are  many  rarieties, 
was  cuUirated  in  large  quantities,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  for  the  purpose  ^f 
making  bread,  but  latterly  it  has  seldom  been  used  for  that  purpose,  except 
in  very  wet  seasons,  when  Pulse  meal  is  mixed  with  milched  wheat,  (that 
if  eorn  that  has  sprouted  in  the  field,)  in  order  to  correct  the  teadeney 
of  the  bread  spreading  in  baking,  occasioning  it  to  ha^e  a  sweet  unpleasant 
ilaTOur.  The  principal  use  of' the  grey  pea  now  grown,  is  to  mix  with  barley 
for  feeding  pigs,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  peculiar  flf  tout  of  tho 
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Hampshire  bacon  is  caused  by  their  pigs  being  fed  on  nearly  baif  pea 
meal.  Since  the  use  of  the  drill  husbandry,  the  cultivation  of  peas  at  a  field 
crop  have  been  succeeded  by  the  use  of  beans  as  a  garden  vegetable. 
They  are  now  much  used,  as  the  cultivation  of  bean«  is  considered  of  great 
importance  in  rural  economy,  in  as  much  as  it  has  gone  far  to  supersede  the 
use  of  fallow^  pn  strong  loams,  and  clays,  also  as  a  preparation  for  wheat, 
Ibecause  when.dibbled  and  drilled  in  wide  rows,  it  can  be  hoed  as  clean  as  in 
a  gardea,  and*  thereby  increases  the  crop  of  beans  in  number  of  bushels, 
though  there  might  not  be  the  quantity  of  fodder.  This  was  the  most  cus- 
tomary pulse  used  by  the  labouring  people  of  this  country,  before  the  use 
of  oabbage  and  other  vegetables,  now  introduced.  The  Tare,  Vetch,  or 
Fitch,  has  also  been  cultivated  in  this  country  from  time  immemorial,  and 
was  in  early  days  employed  as  beans  for  food,  its  principal  use  now,  is  feed- 
ini^cattle,  Hones  and  Sheep,  cut  green.  Cows  give  more  milk  fed  with 
Tetchesi  than  any  species  of  food,  and  horses  will  get  remarkably  fat  on  it, 
there  is  no  species  of  cattle  but  what  improve  faster  on  it,  than  on  clover  or 
fyrgrasv. 

Among  the  plants  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  advantageously  culti- 
vated at  the  present  time,  is  the  Hop  ;  it  was  first  cultivated  and  used  for 
preserving  beer,  though  it  appears  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Flanders,  in  the  resgn  of  Henry  VHl,  and  it  appears  from  an  act  passed  in 
1603,  (James  I.  c.  18)  that  hops  were  at  that  time  extensively  cultivated  in 
England.  Walter  Blithe  in  1653,  states  an  improved  method  in  the  planta- 
tions of  hops,  and  observes  that  they  were  then  grown  to  be  a  national  com- 
podity ;  but  it  was  not  many  years  since  the  famous  city  of  London,  peti- 
tioned the  parliament  of  England  against  two  nusances,  and  these  were, 
Newcastle  coals  with  regard  to  their  stench,  and  hops,  as  they  would  spoil 
the  tsstf.of  their  dri^k,  and  endanger  the  people's  health;  and  had  the 
parliament  been  no  wiser  than  the  petitioners,  we  should  have  been  in  a 
measure  deprived  of  these  useful  articles.  The  hop  is  the  most  expensive 
vegetable  of  any  article  grown  by  agriculturists  on  a  large  scale,  the  charge 
being  from  ^30  to  £50^  acre,  the  duty  in  1832  was  ^41,771. 

Another  of  our  native  plants  is  the  wild  Endive^  Succory  or  Chieory :' 
tbis  plant  is  found  grosring  ivild  on  calcarious  soils  in  England,  and  In  most 
countries  ol  Europe.  In  its. natural  state,  its  stem  rises  from  one  to  three 
feet  high,  but  when  cultivated  it  shpoU  to  the  height  of  B  or  6 feet;  tht 
root  runs  deep  into  tho  ground,  and  is  white  and  fleshy,  and  yields^  nillky 
juice,  it  is' cultivated  to  some  -extent  in  this  country,  as  *  an  herbage  plant. 
iU'CXcellence  having  been  strongly  reeonmended  by  the  late  ArtherYftung. 

*  In  1530,  Henry  viti  enjoined  the  brewers,  not  toputhopt  into  than 
bear  or  ale,  under  rsevere  penalties. 
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in  fcr— y  and  tome  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Fnmice,  it  k  eKtesai^^ 
Cultivated  fen:  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee 
and  might  be  advantageously  cultivated  for  Chls  purpose,  by  our  cmmti^ 
Udiouren  in  tiieir  cottage  atletMeifts,  aa  •  ^snuUl  spat  mSLl  frnidxicea  tngt 
quantity  of  H.  It  is  a  very  wboleaome  beverage  mnd  much  more  nutritious 
than  coffee,  though  it  wants  the  essential  oil,  and  aromatic  flavour  peculiar 
to  coffee.  When  prepared  on  a  large  irea)e*lbe  roots  m^  partially 'dtia0 
ad  told  to  the  manafaetnrer  of  the  avticlej  «who  waah  -^mficilt  them  hoo 
small  pieces,  and  dry  them  ;  they  are  then  roasted  as  coffee,  and 
ground.  On  the  Continent  they  are  packed  in  paperfe  cotitatningfrom  fht: 
t6  8  to4  lbs. ;  Hie  porwder  has  m  striking  reaenAlaaoe  to  ooffciES<aiid  a  stMi|g 
tneH  of  liquorice,  and  has  been  long  extensively  used  io  Prussia,  Bwins- 
wick,  and  many  parts  of  Germany. 

The  most  important  plant  that  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  ages  in  Britain  is  the  flax,  its  iit)re!6 
manufactured  into  thread,  and  its  seed  crushed  for 
oiL  The  culture  of  this  plant  is  found  on  the  whole 
less  profitable  than  com,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
effect  of  deteriorating  the  land ;  the  premium  offered 
by  government,  to  force  the  cultivation »  has  had 
tery  little  effect ;  though  we  are  of  opinion  the  soil 
of  Ireland  is  much  more  favourable  to  its  growth^ 
Itnd  it  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  the  ibns, 
of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk,  or 
on  lands  warped  ;*  which  have  afi  almost  simifeii: 
yegetative  power  as  the  lands  of  Cgypt,  flooded  by 
the  Nile  ;  where  the  flax  is  extensively  cultivated. 

It  is  stated  that  the  New  Ze^and  species  of  flax, 
exceeds  every  other  species  in  the  sitrehgth  of  tibre 


•  Tlmtl«ariSfkslallyilD«d«a«mbti^Md«r  iM(l€ra^«0M«  #f  «vJju«e 
4kitc%  tbi  A^otit  4t  eaaU  Ud^  bclog  at  spring  tides,  on  the  Humber,  asUt 
At  Avon^  in  a  glass  jar  of  a  foot  deep  nearly  the  eitffit  6f  an  Infti/j 
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and  whiteness,  aud  that  attempts  are  now  making 
to  raise  it  in  this  country ;  what  effect  this  new 
species  may  have  on  the  manufacture  of  linens,  is 
yet  to  be  proved.  The  growth  of  flax,  and  the  linen 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  have  been  forced  on  by  the 
effect  of  bounties.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
regulations  have  been  always  the  most  judicious 
that  could  be  devised,  and  whether  Ireland  has 
really  gained  any  thing  by  the  forced  extension 
of  manufactures;  besides  premiums  and  encourage- 
ments of  various  kinds,  bounties  were  granted  for 
a  very  long  period,  on  the  exportation  of  linen» 
down  to  1830.  In  1829,  the  bounty  notwithstanding 
its  diminution,  amounted  to  £300,000,  or  to  nearly 
the  seventh  part  of  the  entire  real  or  declared  value 
of  the  linen  exported  that  year  !  A  bounty  of  this 
sort,  instead  of  promoting  the  manufacture,  rendered 
those  engaged  in  it,  comparatively  indifferent  to 
improvement,  and  though  it  had  been  otherwise  : — 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  policy  of  persisting 
for  more  than  a  century,  in  supplying  the  foreigner 
with  linen  for  less  than  they  cost : — and  after  all  the 
manufacture  never  began  to  flourish,  or  take  firm 
looting,  till  it  ceased  to  be  a  domestic  one,  and  was 
carried  on  principally  in  mills,  and  by  the  aid  of 
machinery.  The  only  real  and  effectual  legislative 
encouragement  the  manu&cture  ever  met  with,  has 
been  tbe^reductipn  of  the  duties  on  flax  and  hemp, 
and  the  relinquishing  of  the  absurd  attempt  to  force 
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their  growth   at  home,  especially  when  it  can  be 
grown  in  foreign  climates  at  a  miich  lower  price. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  in  Scotland,  has  made  considerable  progress 
daring  the  last  few  years,  which  appears  to  be  carried  on  by  the  use  more 
particularly  of  foreign  flax ;  in  1745  only  74  tons  of  flax  were  imported 
without  any  hemp.     The   shipments  of  linen  cloth  during  the  same  year 
being  estimated  at  one  million  yards,  no  mention  being  made  of  sail  cloth 
and  bagging.     In  1791  the  imports  of  flax  amounted  to  2,444  tons,  and  those 
of  hemp  at  299  tons.    The  exports  that  year  being  7)843,000  yards  of  linen  ; 
880,000  yards  of  sail  cloth,  and  05,000  yards  of  bagging.     From  this   time, 
the  trade  began   to  extend  itself  gradually,   previous  to  the  peace  of  1815, 
so  great  quantity  of  machinery  was  employed  in  spinning,  but  in  conse* 
quenceof  the  improvement  in  machinery,  audits  extensive  introduction 
into  manufacturies ;   and  partly  by   the  great  regularity  with   which   raw 
naterials  were  obtained  from  foreign   powers,  the  trade  began  rapidly  to 
increase.     Its  progress  has  been  astonishing,  the  imports  of  flax,  having 
Increased  from  3,000  tons  in  1814,  to  15,000  tons  in  1830  !    In  the  year  1831 
there  were  imported  inio  Dundee,  15,010  tons  of  flax,  and  3,082  tons  of  hemp, 
which  made  50  millions  yards  of  linen ;    85,522  pieces  or  about  3,500,000 
yards  of  sail  cloth ;  and  about  4,000,000  yards  of  bagging.     In  1853,  the 
imports  of  flax  was  18,777  tons  besides  3,380  tons  of  hemp. 

The  superabundance  or  deficiency  of  the  produce 
of  a  farm,  a  county,  or  a  kingdom  is  usually  denomi- 
nated good  management,  or  bad  in  proportion  to  its 
general  and  surplus  produce^  if  its  agriculture  does 
not  produce  more  on  the  whole,  than  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  itself  and  its  own  rural  trades,  it 
must  evidently  be  minus  in   the  common  scale  of 
production.     As  each  country  must  look  to  another 
for  clothing  and    many  other  necessaries,  even  if 
luxuries  were  totally  out  of  the  question ;  therefore 
if  the  husbandry  of  any  particular  district,  can 
support  itself^  and  its  local  trades,  and  furnish  half 
as  much  more  as  it  consumes,  either  to  encourage 
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mauiifacturies  at  home,  or  to  supply  foreign  mafkeiii 
it  is  justly  entitled  to  the  character  of  good.  In  this 
Kingdom  we  have  some  counties  which  stand  high 
in  reputation  for  fertility,  and  others  which  are 
highly  cultivated.  The  county  of  Norfolk  is  far 
from  being  naturally  a  fertile  district,  yet  no  other 
county  produces  corn  so  abundantly  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  The  famous  vales  of  Taunton,  White- 
horse,  and  Exesbam,  bear  no  proportion  to  it.  It 
must  therefore  be  to  art,  and  industry,  that  this 
abundance  is  to  be  attributed.  In  a  good  corn'year 
where  there  is  a  free  exportation,  it  has  been  said 
that  Norfolk  exports  as  much  corn  as  all  the  rest  of 
En^and. 

Its  exports  being  seldom  less  than  a  millions  pounds  in  value,  and  often 
more,  and  though  some  of  the  com  comes  down  the  Waveny,  out  of  Suf- 
folk, and  some  down  the  Ouse,  from  two  or  three  midland  counties,  this 
addition  seldom  bears  a  proportion,  of  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  Yar- 
mouth export,  and  a  third  of  Lynn,  which  is  not  more  than  a  tenth  on  the 
whole*  namely  Lynn,  Yarmoutii,  Clay  and  Cromer.  This  is  on  an  average 
tX|>ortad  from  these  four  ports  of  Norfolk,  from  63  to  70,000  qrs^  of  wbesl 
40,000  sacks  of  flour;  340,000  qrs.,  of  barley;  90,271  qrs.,malt;  15,381  qrs 
of  peas  ;  14,653  qrs,,  of  rye ;  15,S08  qrs.,  of  beans }  2,4S3  qrs.,  of  rape  seed^ 
betides  vetches,  and  mustard,  about  equal  in  value  to  the  oats  inpoited. 
SfiOO  home  bred  bullocks,  and  20,000  Scotch  and  Irish  bullocks  fattened  on 
turnips,*  and  forwarded  by  land  to  Smithfield;  besides  30,000  sheep, 
swine.  &c.,  valued  at  not  lets  th«n  £10,000,  according  to  Kent's  report. 
Poultry,  game,  dairy  articles,  rabbits  &c.,  forwarded  to  London,  valuad 
£80,000 ;  wool  for  the  manufactures  at  4^20,000  ;  and  herrings  caught  on 
the  coast  at  £50,000 ;  valued  altogether  at  £1 ,177«021,  yearly  produce 
txporied  from  the  cmtDty,  betidet  maintaining  the  townt  aad  citjcf  Nor- 
wich, containing  56,000  manufacturer!,  and  those  employed  in  navigatioa 
and  if  we  appropriate  ten  pounds,  for  the  subsistance  of  one  person,  which 

*  20,594  fat  bullocks  were  brought  to  Smithfield  and  fslinfton,  m^tfiOO 
U  St.  Ivtttlrom  Norfolk,  in  1796. 
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Moknowledged  to  be  a  liberal  allowance,  where  luxuries  arc  excluded 
it  will  appear  that  this  county  sends  out  a  foreign  supply  for  upwards  of 
il7«000  persons.  Since  the  above  estimates  were  taken,  the  increase  and 
linprovementB  of  tillage,  have  been  as  remarkable  in  Norfolk  as  in  any  othrr 
county,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  increase  would  be  full  ^  more,  both 
in  cattle,  and  quarters  of  wheat.  The  only  imperfection  in  the  management 
of  the  farmers  of  Norfolk,  appears  in  the  slovenly  manner  the  harvests  are 
^thered  in,  women  and  boys  being  seldom  employed,  the  usual  method 
It  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  men,  according  to  the  number  of  acres 
Aiid  these  are  expected  to  proceed  day  after  day,  when  a  few  extra  hands 
might  save  the  com  from  being  too  ripe.  It  is  no  nncommon  thing  to 
observe  many  bushels  of  wheat  whiptout  and  lost,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
oats  after  a  gale  of  wind.  The  barley  is  carried  from  the  swarth,  so  that 
they  never  begin  till  late  in  the  day,  and  no  part  of  the  ground  is  raked 
till  afterwards,  therefore  a  large  quantity  of  corn  is  trodden  out  and  lost, 
the  simple  adoption  of  the  Cornish  and  Devonshire  mode  of  binding 
all  the  corn  before  carried  in  sheaves,  and  the  ground  clean  raked, 
would  be  an  immense  saving  of  corn,  as  well  as  time  in  harvesting; 
and  in  stormy  or  wet  seasons  it  could  be  secured  when  ready,  by  making 
it  up  when  bound  in  hand,  or  underneath  mows  containing  a  waggon 
load  each;  another  improvement  not  adopted  in  Norfolk  i^  in  mowing 
the  wheat,  and  barley,  with  crooks,  by  cutting  it  towards  die  standing 
corn,  a -woman  following  afterwards  to  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  fit  to  bind, 
thit  would  employ  many  more  hands  at  a  time,  and  wheat  in  particular  could 
be  cut  twice  as  fast.  In  almost  #11  the  midland  and  cori|  growing  counties 
the  same  slovenly  way  is  practiced,  and  thereby  millions  ef  bushels  of  com, 
are  scattered  on  the  earth. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Norfolk  grows  very  few  potatoes, 
which  their  sandy  lands  would  produce  if  properly  manured,  of  a 
•uperior  sample  for  the  London  market,  and  thereby  considerably 
increase  the  produce  of  the  country.  In  noticing  the  produce  of  potatoes, 
many  places  on  the  coast  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  send  up  from  5  to  8,000 
tons  to  London,  annually ;  50  cargot  were  sent  up  last  year,  from 
the  town  of  Looe,  in  Cornwall.  The  quantity  imported  into  London, 
weekly  by  water  is  4,000  tons,  besides  it  is  calculated  that  2  to 
31/KK)  tons  are  brought  weekly  by  land  and  railway,  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
pupiUation  of  London,  and  its  environs,  which  in  the  late  e&n9us  amounted 
to  1,673,976 persons,  which  quantity  will  afford  lib  3o8.  of  potatoes^ day 
or  each  individual,  that  is  calculating  it  at  the  least  quantity  of  6,000  tons^ 
weekly.  If  therefore,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  produce  of  a  single 
coiiBty,  Norfolk  one  of  the  least  fertile  counties  in  the  Kingdom,  could  be 
nadt'to  produce  by  skill  and  good  farming,  such  amasing  crops,  and  all 
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our  agricultural  counties  did  the  same  ;  our  produce  must  be  far  greater 
than  it  now  is       Large  portions  of  some  fertile  counties   are  left  uncul- 
tivated, of  no  real   use  to  the  country,  such  as  the  new  forest  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  Sherwood,  each  containing  95,000  acres,  and  many  small  commons 
in   various  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  enough  to  supply  all   the  overplus  popula- 
tion, besides  increasing  the  food  of  the  Kingdom,  perhaps  an  hundred  fold. 
To  take  one  weeks  return.  November  8,  1842,  the  quantity  imported  in 
London,  was  4,365  tons,  viz.,  from  Yorkshire  1,365  tons,  Scotland  94  tons 
Devon  and  Cornwall  1,015  tons,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Suffolk  545  tons,  Wisbeach, 
65  tons  ;  many  weeks  the  returns  were  much  larger.     It  may  be  remarked 
also  by  way  of  illustration  that  the  large  white  potatoes,  (technically  called 
cattle  or  pigs  potatoes,)  contain  more  of  the  starch  principal  than  any  other 
tort,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  cattle  and  pigs  feed  faster  on 
them ;  though  the  red  sorts  are  more  palatable  to  their  taste,  as  a  proof  of 
the  instinct  of  pigs,  if  a  quantity  of  both  sorts  were  thrown  down    befort 
them  in  the  raw  state,  they  will  invariably  pick  out  and  eat  all  the  white 
sort  first.*-  City  Chronicle. 

The  experiments  on  the  superior  production  of 
spade  tillage,  which  have  in  succeeding  years,  been 
made  by  Mr.  Falla,  nurseryman,  near  Newcastle, 
fully  prove  that  the  extraordinary  increase  of  pro- 
duce, as  compared  with  plough  tillage,  is  sufficient 
to  recommend  this  plan  of  employing  men,  as  being 
profitable  to  the  agriculturist.  Wheat  sown  broad 
cast  after  spade  culture,  produced  more  than  fifty 
eight  bushels  per  acre  ;while  similar  land,  ploughed 
produced  the  same  season^  but  thirty  eight  bushels  ; 
thirty  three  shillings  per  acre,  were  paid  for  digging 
the  land.  Potatoes  produced  eight  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  being  double  the  quantity  produced  after 
the  plough  the  same  season,  upon  similar  adjoining 
land :  and  some  experiments  in  drilling,  wheat 
produced  sixty  one,   sixty   two,   and   sixty  three 

•  The  writer  was  informed  of  this  by  a  Cornish  farmer,  and  thinking  it 
remarkable  tried  the  experiment,  which  he  found  correct.  This  aorl  pro- 
4uctf  Sto  3  V  peck  of  raw  potatoes,  and  more  starch  than  any  other  kimd. 
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bushels  per  acre,  and  sown  broad-cast  as  much  as 
seventy  six  bushels  per  acre.  This  writer  considers 
that  by  the  spade,  a  depth  of  well  worked  earth  of 
9  or  10  inches  will  produce  more  than  twice  the 
depth  of  that  by  the  plough,  at  the  same  time  a 
loose  broken  bottom  is  particularly  favourable  to 
vegetation.  The  overplus  water  sinks  beneath  the 
roots,  by  the  tread  of  horses,  and  the  iron  share  of 
the  plough,  forming  a  hard  bottom,  that  holds 
water,  which  covers,  and  rots  the  seed ;  the  hard 
track  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  ploughshare,  im> 
pedes  the  growth  of  the  roots  which  cannot  strike 
freely  into  the  earth  : — as  it  is  the  law  of  nature  that 
if  the  roots  cannot  spread,  the  vegetable  power  can- 
not rise  in  any  good  proportion,  and  where  manure 
is  made  use  of,  it  is  completely  covered  by  spade 
culture ;  where  the  plough  is  used,  a  considerable 
portion  remains  on  the  surface,  the  nutritive  par- 
ticles of  which  evaporate,  and  thereby  in  a  great 
measure  it  becomes  useless. 

In  spade  culture  every  part  is  regularly  turned 
over,  and  thereby  completely  destroys,  and  buries  the 
annual  and  biennial  weeds  which  cannot  be  efiec- 
tnally  done  by  the  plough;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  it  would  be  a  profitable  speculation  in  a  pecuni- 
ary point  of  view  to  try  the  experiment,  particularly 
where  there  are  many  labourers  unemployed.  It 
having  been  proved  by  experience,  that  the  extra 
produce  has  in  many  instances,  paid  more  than  tliis 
extent  on  the  rate  of  labour,  and  if  the  land  be  fairly 
No.  13.  z  z 
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cropped  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  it  for  many  years. 
A  farmer  near  Whitechurch^  Hants,  states  that  on 
the  estate  which  he  occupied^  when  men  were  out  of 
work,  he  employed  them  in  digging  arable  land, 
and  payed  them  3d.^  per  rod,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  land  intended  for  a  summer  or  winter  fallow, 
would  be  much  benefited  by  cleaning,  and  rendering 
the  land  productive,  so  that  the  employer  would  be 
no  loser  by  the  extra  expense. 

The  most  prosperous  times  of  agricultural  tenan- 
try appear  to  have  been  just  before  the  rupture  with 
the  Americans.  The  value  of  land  being  then  at  32 
years  purchase,  which  is  higher  than  it  has  been 
before  or  since,  though  in  point  of  money  value  not 
one  half  its  present  price : — this  was  occasioned  by 
the  rents  being  nearly  the  same,  as  they  were  at  the 
begining  of  the  century.  The  improvements  then  in- 
troduced, enabled  the  farmers  to  gain  more  produce 
with  the  addition  of  advance  in  price,  for  the  land- 
lord (says  Young)  at  this  time  had  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  thriving  state  of  the  occupation,  no  rise  wa» 
ever  thought  of,  and  lease  after  lease  was  granted  on 
the  same  terms,  till  the  landlord  feeling  the  pressure 
of  the  increase  of  the  price  of  produce,  induced  them 
to  feel  where  the  shoe  pinched.  In  many  cases  thelordis 
were  more  apprehensive  of  losing  a  tenant  at  the  old 
rent  than  to  change,  and  had  not  the  smallest 
conception  of  raising  it  to  a  new  one,  indeed  at  this 
time,  YouNQ  states  that  labour  was  more  plentiful 
than  labourers,  any  man  with  the  meanest  abiUties^ 
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was  eagerly  employed,  as  the  manufactures  took  up 
most  of  the  idlers.  Large  tracts  of  common  land 
were  let  from  Is.  to  2s.,  per  acre,  per  annum. 

The  average  rent  of  Land  io        1400  was  about     -. .    . .         4|d.  ^  acre. 

1500  to  1600 Is.  Od.  ditto. 

1843        178.  9d.  ditto. 

In  Ireland,  tillable  land,  averages 20s.  Od.  ditto. 

From  1810  to  1830  forms  a  very  important  period 
in  the  history  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  the 
tenantry  attracted  by  the  high  prices  of  every  dis- 
cription  of  produce,  induced  the  capitalist  to  invest 
freely,  and  thereby  bring  different  kinds  of  land  into 
cultivation,  at  first  the  tenants  rather  than  the  land- 
lord reaped  the  advantage  attending  the  rise  in  prices^ 
but  from  1792,  to  1814,  rents  were  doubled,  or  even 
trebled,  the  most  extensive  corn  districts,  that  were 
before  only  cropped  by  rabbits,  and  fed  large  flocks 
of  geese,  or  served  as  pasture  for  the  half  starved  strag- 
lingsheep,  or  cattle  belonging  to  the  cottagers;  at  this 
time  were  all  inclosed,  even  in  many  places  without 
the  least  reserve  for  those  labourers,  who  had   been 
obtaining  from  them  a  scanty  livelihood,  for  though 
the  labour  for  a  short  time  supplied  the  peasantry 
with  plenty  of  work ;  their  loss  was  not  immediately 
felt,  till  after  the  peace  of  1815,  at  the  return  of 
the  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors,  with   little  or 
no  pensions.      (We  refer  their  condition  to  the  state 
of  the   people)  these  commons   and    light    sandy 
lands^  were   now  waving  in    rich   exuberance   of 
superior  cultivation ;  the  downs,  woods  and  clays 

zz  2 
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are  fertilized  with  chalk  and  lime,*  marling  renders 
the  barren  sands  fruitful,  by  the  admixture  of 
clay,  to  the  fens,  the  peats  t become  productive, 
and  lime  improves  the  arid  soil  of  the  moorlands ; 
indeed  under  the  old  system,  the  clay  lands  pro- 
duced the  great  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  country 
according  to  the  old  distich • 

"  When  the  sand  doth  feed  the  clay, 
It  18  old  England  wcll-a-day  ! 
But  when  the  clay  doth  feed  the  sand. 
Oh  then  !  Hurra  for  Old  England  !  " 

}t  appears  by  theFiG  improvements  that  now  the  bulk  of  the  food  for  tbe 
population  is  transferred  from  the  clay  to  the  light  sandy  soils,  and  the 
advantages  of  their  productiveness  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction 
of  artificial  grasses  and  root  crops,  as  food  for  cattle,  with  roots  and 
vegetable  crops  for  domestic  consumption,  which  leads  to  a  more  perfect 
tillage,  and  a  progressive  enrichment  of  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  cattle 
that  arc  now  fed  by  these  means,  is  perhaps  ten  times  as  many  as  could  be 
maintained  on  the  old  pastures.  The  old  grass  lands  on  which  our  ances* 
tors  depended  for  a  supply  of  animal  food,  could  only  fatten  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  stock,  and  as  there  was  little  hay  for  winter  keep,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  laying  in  provisions  of-  salt  meat,  for  winter  consum- 
tion;  which  we  may  observe  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  large 
quantity  of  fat  live  cattle  on  the  continent,  since  the  new  tariiT,  has  come 
into  operation,  the  cause  is'  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  this  country, 
50  or  60  years  since,  there  being  no  possibility  of  feeding  cattle  any  other 
way  than  on  the  old  grass  lands. 

We  chiefly  owe  the  luxury  of  fresh  meat  all  the  year  round  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  common  turnips.  The  grain  crops  which  are  a  mainstay  of  modern 
agricultural  improvement,  and  which  enables  the  farmer,  both  to  grow  corn 
and  feed  stock,  as  the  produce  of  the  light  soils  have  been  the  principle  means 
of  fertilizing  the  soil,  while  the  clay  lands  are  grown  more  sterile.  On  the  light 
soils,  the  harvests  are  earlier ;  the  operations  of  husbandry  are  not  nearly 
to  dependant  on  the  weather,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  not  so 
great,  the  invention  of  various  fertilizing  manures  by  the  aid  of  science 
has  alto  been  introduced. 

•  In  one  large  parish  in  Cornwall,  we  are  informed  by  an  old  miller 
(lately  deceased,)  that  the  parish  of  St.  German's,  had  more  than  double  its 
produce  since  hit  recollection,  by  tbe  application  of  lime  as  a  manurt. 
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Crushed  bones  were  introduced  In  1801,  but  their  use  bas  not  been  exten« 
tttely  adopted  until  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  application  of  this 
manure  to  light  soils  is  very  general,  the  results  have  been  to  raise  ths 
value  of  such  lands ;  the  increasing  demand  has  caused  lar;;e  quantities  to 
be  imported  from  foreign  and  sometimes  distant  countries,  the  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  that  roam  in  a  state  of  nature  over  the  plains  of  South 
America,  used  formerly  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  their  hides,  tallow, 
and  horns,  which  were  brought  to  Europe,  their  bones  were  left  to  whiten 
on  the  plains  ;  but  they  are  now  carefully  collected  together,  and  ships  are 
regularly  dispatched  to  be  loaded  with  them  for  the  use  of  the  Farmers.  Still 
later  there  has  been  another  remarkable  discovery  in  the  application  of 
Guano ;  the  dung  of  the  sea  fowl  in  the  Pacific  ocean  under  the  tropics 
which  is  a  composition  of  Ammonia  with  animal  matter,  this  article  appears 
to  produce  still  greater  fertility  on  such  soils. 

This  valuable  article  is  not  volatile,  (says  Leibic,)  so  as  to  rise  in  the  air 
by  evaporation,  nor  soluble  so  as  to  be  washed  out  by  the  rains,  and  it  is 
well  suited  to  the  humid  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  brings  the 
crops  to  maturity  much  earlier  than  any  other  compost.  This  subsUxnce 
exists  in  large  quantities  in  some  of  the  rocky  islands  off"  the  coast  of 
Peru,  where  in  the  course  of  ages  it  has  been  formed  by  the  deposit 
of  the  excrements  of  innumerable  sea  fowls,  who  haunt  these  localities 
especially  in  the  breeding  season.  A  curious  experiment  was  tried  by 
M.  Marshall  of  Cold  Beacon  Rock,  near  St.  Austle,  he  states  that  he  had 
land  so  poor,  that  it  could  not  produce  even  a  crop  of  oats,  but  on  which 
he  spread  Guano  on  one  part,  and  Bone-dust  on  the  other.  The  Turnips 
from  the  part  manured  by  Guano  produced  bulbs  on  an  average  larger  than 
•-gallon  measure,  whereas  the  turnips  from  the  other  part  where  the  bone 
dust  was  applied  were  not  larger  than  half  that  size. 

He  also  states  that  he  had  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in  tollcrable 
good  ground,  but  in  the  last  week  of  April  it  was  so  thin  and  barren  that 
a  sixpence  might  be  easily  discerned  on  the  ground.  He  then  sowed  1  cwt, 
of  Guano  over  it,  harrowed  and  rolled  it  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  wheat  grow  thick,  and  rise  as  high  as  his  chin,  and  had  eighty  shocks 
of  corn  in  it  when  reaped.  In  experiments  on  potatoes  with  sulphate  of* 
Soda,  which  we  should  consider  not  near  so  forcing  as  the  manure^  (com- 
monly called  Kelp,  see  page  344.)  four  plats  of  heavy  black  soil  were  plan- 
ted on  the  25th  of  March,  the  dressings  were  applied  on  the  20th  of  May, 
and  the  potatoes  dug  on  the  28th  of  September. 

cost  of      rate  V 
tons.  cwt.  manure,     acre. 

The  quantity  produced  with  no  dressing     J6  10        0      0      0        000 

with  Nitrate  of  Soda    20    0      £1       6s.    Od.      160 

with  Sulphate  of  Soda     18    5  128.     Od.    300 

with  X  Sulphate  &  }i  Nitrate  of  Soda    29    5  18s.    Od.    200 
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There  is  no  question  but  salt  used  as  a  manure  mixed  with  quicklimt 
would  be  more  benefical  than  either,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  since  the 
use  of  lime  as  a  manure  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  crops 
of  corn  have  been  more  than  doubled. 

As  a  proof  of  the  above  assertion,  lands  which  in  an  uncultivated  state 
would  produce  only  a  few  hundreds  of  hay,  and  if  pastured  hardly  be  able  to 
keep  two  or  three  sheep  ^  acre.,  can  by  the  application  of  manure,  with 
Ihe  plough  and  labour,  produce  turnips  as  follows : — 

W^ith  dung  of  cattle 13  tons  ^  acre. 

Three  cwt,  of  Urate    ,. 12^  ditto. 

ditto.  Guano 12}  ditto. 

ditto.  Poterna 12  ditto. 

ditto.      Pearl  Ashes 10|  ditto. 

Sti  bushels  of  Bone  Dust 10  ditto. 

At  the  Rutlandshire  Agricultural  Society  Meeting,  at  Oakham,  Novem* 
ber  1844.  The  first  prize  for  the  best  5  acres  of  Swede  Turnips  was  awarded 
to  T.  Worteley  of  Redlington,  the  produce  ^  acre  being  27  toub.  11  cwt., 
the  manure  used  was  6}  cwt  of  Urate  ^  acre. 

The  next  great  improvement  which  is  in  some  degree  accomplished  in 
particular  spots,  is  to  adapt  the  clay  lands  to  alternate  husbandry,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  feed  stock  on  roots  and  green  crops,  as  well  as  to 
produce  grain,  discontinuing  in  toto  the  naked  fallow,  thereby  these  lands, 
are  enabled  to  bear  their  share  in  producing  food  for  the  population :— but 
before  this  object  can  be  accomplished  they  must  be  eiTcctually  drained, 
and  even  now  it  is  computed  that  one  third  of  the  cultivated  land  in  England 
requires  draining.  And  in  Ireland,  a  still  larger  portion  wants  such  an 
improvement ;  but  we  can  hardly  travel  from  one  town  to  another  but  we 
see  large  tracts  of  wet  and  rushy  lands.  With  all  our  improvements 
the  working  farmers,  will  not  be  stimulated  by  example,  we  behold  extensive 
wastes  without  root  crops,  artificial  grasses,  and  old  dry  pastures, 
with  a  few  scattered  sheep.  No  cottages  with  smiling  gardens 
and  allotments  which  are  allowed  to  be  beneficial  in  various  ways,  by 
bettering  the  condition  of  ^he  peasantry.  It  is  the  testimony  of  many 
Landlords,  both  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  divided  land  amongst 
the  labourers  in  the  various  parishes  in  which  they  hold  their  estates ;  that 
their  lands  improve  faster  in  the  hands  of  the  labouring  classes,  than  they 
do  by  the  generallity  of  the  most  wealthy  tenants. 

Large  tracts  of  very  iadifferently  cultivated  lands, 
present  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
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notwithstanding  the    increased  inclosures,  for  the 
years  from  1810  to  1820,  853  inclosures  took  place 
under  the  sanction  of  parliament  containing  1,410,000 
acres ;  and  one  reason  why  no  more  is  inclosed , 
appears  from  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,    where   small   commons,   and   common 
fields  are  laying  in  two  or  more  different  parishes^ 
the  expense  of  the  fees  and  solicitation,  for  a  bill  in 
parliament,  is  the  same  on  all  the  parishes  however 
small  their  share  may  be ;  notwithstanding  all  the 
parties  concerned  are  agreeable  to  the  division,  and 
the  largest  landowner  cannot  have  it  divided,  with-' 
out  all  the  parishes  interested  join.     The  labours 
also  of  those  who  solicit  the  act,  and  are  the  largest 
elaiments,  are  increased  by  this  circumstance ;  yet 
these  are  not  all  the  discouragements,  the  evidence 
must  go  up  to  town,  and  attend  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  be  sworn 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  attend  their 
committee  also,  and  as  these  attendances  are  often 
at  a  considerable  distance,  the  witnesses  must  be  all 
this    time  either  supported   in  London  at  a  great 
expense,  or  make  three  or  four  joumies,  and  as  this 
sort  of  evidence  is  generally  given  by  professional 
men,  whose  time  is  valuable:  these  delays  are  very 
inconvenient,  and  therefore  from  the  cost  many  att 
inclosure  is  passed  over,  which  would   otherwise  be 
effected  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  country.  Thi» 
in  a  great  measure  will  account  for  so  many  of  our 
fields  and  small  commons  remaining  so  long  in  their 
barren  state. 
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It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  conjecture  how  the 
land  of  different  estates  became  originally  so  scattered 
and  divided  in  common  fields.     It  must  appear  to 
any  person  an  occasion  of  considerable  loss  of  time 
to  the  occupier  in  going  over  a  great  deal  of  useless 
space,  and  keeping  a  connection  with  the  difTerent 
]»ieces;  as  it  lies  generally  in  long  narrow  slips,  it 
is  seldom  that  any  piece  is  large  enough  to  admit  of 
cross-ploughing  or  harrowing,  therefore  it  cannot  be 
kept  very  clean,  but  what  is  still  worse ;  there  can 
be  but  little  variety  observed  in  the  system  of  crop- 
ing,  because  the  right  which  every  parishioner  has 
of  common  over  the  field,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year,  prevents  the  sowing  of  turnips,  clover,  or  other 
grass  seed.    The  usual  mode  from  the  earliest  ages,  is 
two  or  three  crops  of  corn  and  a  bare-fallow,  which 
is  in  general  covered  with  thistles,  the  seeds  of  which 
blow  all  over  the  parish  and  neighbourhood  ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  land  is  enclosed,  so  as  to  admit  of 
sowing  turnips  and  seeds,  which  have  an  improving 
and  meliorating  tendency,  the  same  soil  will  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  make  nearly  double  the  return 
it  did  before,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wonderful  effect 
produced  on  a  clay  or.stiffloam  when  well  laid  down, 
a  permanent    meadow  often    becoming  twice   the 
valae  that  ever  it  would  as  ploughed  ground.  The  most 
striking  effects  on  this  soil  are  to  be  seen  in  Leice£i- 
tershire,  Northamptonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  other 
midland  counties,  perhaps  some  may  be  ready  to 
infer  that  this  would  lessen  the  quantity  of  arable 
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lan'd  too  much,  and  make  corn  dear,  but  if  tlie  farm- 
ers, and  the  landed  proprietors  would  but  consider 
that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  now  held  as  arable 
land)  which  would  pay  much  more  in  grass,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  are  millions  of  acres  now  in  bare 
dry  pasture,  that  would  return  ten  fold,  nay,  fifty 
fold  into  the  pockets  of  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
as  well  as  be  beneficial  to  the  increase  of  the  produce 
of  the  nation. 

If  we  properly  consider  the  benefits  resulting  to 
population  from  enclosing,  it  will  strike  us  with  aston- 
ishment! let  the  population  be  compared  with  what 
it  was  50  years  since,  and  what  can  be  the  cause  of 
80  great  an  increase,  but  the  improvements  of  the 
land  and    the  parishes    by  enclosures:-— •we    will 
give  one  instance  as  a  proof,  and  many  more  might 
be  selected.     The  parish  of  Tilbrigg  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  consists  of  about  1300  acres    of  land^ 
and  until  the  year  1771  had  remained  for  centuries 
with  400  acres  enclosed,  100  of   woodland;  400 
of  common  field  ;    and  400  of  common  or  heath. 
By  authentic  registers  of  different  periods,  it  appears 
that   the  number  of  individuals   had   never   been 
known  to  exceed  124,  which  was  in  1745 ;  in  1777 
they  were  only  121 ;  in  the  course  of  the  next  12 
years,  after  the  parishes  had  been  enclosed^  by  con- 
verting the  commons  to  arable  and  plantation  land, 
and   enclosing  the  common   field,  it  amounted  in 
1794,  to  174. 

No.    13.  AAA 
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In  the  parisli  of  Wyborn,  in  the  same  county^ 
which  is  the  only  unenclosed  parish  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  soil  consists  of  the  same  quantity  of 
land,  both  common  field  and  commons;  but  the  popu- 
lation remains  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  a  century 
ago.  If  then,  enclosing  be  found  so  beneficial,  every 
obstruction  to  it  ought  to  be  removed.  In  the  first 
place,  were  there  one  general  act  of  parliament 
passed,  by  which  the  parishioners  that  could  agree 
among  themselves,  should  be  allowed  to  enclose  any 
waste  lands,  or  common  fields,  it  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  society,  and  to  this  parish  in  particular. 

Middleton  in  bis  tBtimate  value  of  the  waste  commons  of  Middlesex  in- 
cluding every  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  them  in  pasturage  locality 
of  situation,  and  the  barbarous  customary  of  turbary,  it  appears  that 
they  do  not  produce  to  the  community  in  their  present  state  more  than  4«. 
V  acre  ! — on  the  other  hand  they  are  a  real  injury  in  most  instances  to  the 
public,  by  holding  out  a  lure  to  the  poor  man  to  commit  depredations,  in 
pilfering  corn,  hay  or  grass  for  the  support  of  the  stock  they  keep,  it  being 
soon  discovered  that  the  feed  of  the  common  will  not  return  much  revenue 
without  some  better  feed.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  all  cases,  cottages 
not  having  any  ground  belonging  to  them  promote  thieving  to  a  great  extent 
as  their  inhabitants  constantly  rob  the  neighbouring  farms  and  gardens,  of 
roots  and  pulse  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  and  which  they  would 
have  no  temptation  to  do  if  they  had  the  same  articles  growing  in  their  own. 
Hence  Middleton  suggests,  the  evil  admits  of  an  easy  remedy,  namely,  the 
allotting  to  each  cottager  a  piece  of  ground. 

Another  very  serious  evil  which  the  public  suffers  from  these  commons  is 
that  they  are  the  constant  rendevous  of  Gipsys,  Strollers  and  other  loose 
persons  living  under  tents,  which  they  carry  with  them  from  place  to  place, 
according  to  their  own  convenience : — Most  of  these  persons  have  asses 
many  of  iliem  horses,  and  some  of  them  have  covered  carts,  which  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  a  caravan,  for  concealing  and  carrying  off  the  property 
they  have  stolen  ;  they  stay  a  week  or  two  in  a  place,  and  the  cattle 
which  they  keep  serve  to  transport  their  few  articles  of  furniture  from  one 
place  to  another ;  these  during  the  stay  of  their  owners  are  turned  adrift  to 
procure  what  food  they  can  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  tents,  and 
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the  deftelency  is  made  up  from  the  adjacent  stacks  of  hay,  barns,  and  gran* 
aries.  They  are  koown  never  to  buy  any  hay  or  corn,  and  yet  their  cattle 
are  |>lentifttlly  supplied  with  both  these  articles  of  good  qualities.  The 
women  and  children  beg  and  pilfer,  and  the  men  commit  greater  acts  of  dis- 
honesty. In  short  the  commons  of  this  country  are  well  known  to  be  the 
constant  resort  of  footpads,  and  highwaymen,  and  are  literally  and  proTer- 
bially  a  public  nuisance. 

The  ancient  feudal  tenures  had  undoubtedly  a 
strong  tendency  to  enslave  mankind,  by  subjecting 
tenants  to  the  controul  and  power  of  an  arbitary 
lord,  but  like  all  other  things  it  appears  some  advan- 
tages were  to  be  found  in  the  system.  Every  man 
who  held  land  had  a  certainty  in  it.  as  the  tenant 
held  his  possession  for  life  ;  when  these  tenures 
were  discontinued  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  modern 
law,  some  new  compact  became  necessary,  and 
terms  of  years  were  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  former, 
for  as  land  properly  managed  caused  great  expense 
and  seldom  answered  that  expense  in  one  year,  it  was 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  applied 
his  judgement,  devoted  bis  labour,  and  ventured  his 
capital  should  have  some  reasonable  time  allowed 
him  to  reimburse  himself  and  derive  some  propor- 
tionate reward  for  what  he  had  done.  As  most 
of  the  land  was  formerly  under  the  regulation  of 
two  crops  and  a  fallow,  the  time  allowed  was  from 
3  to  21  years,  and  the  latter  in  the  end  became  the 
general  limitation,  and  is  the  most  prevalent  term  o^ 
lease  at  this  time- 
Leases  are  the  first,  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
rational  encouragements  that  can  be  given  to  agricul^ 
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ture : — of  late  years  there  has  been  strong  prejadices 
entertained  against  them  ;  though  in  this  Kingdom 
the  improvements  in  the  lands  that  have  taken  place, 
are  in  a  great  measure  on  account  of  long  leases, 
most  of  the  large  estates  have  been  benefitted  by 
them,  for  without  security  of  tenure,  no  marling,  or 
draining  of  any  great  extent  would  be  undertaken, 
nor  so  much  ground  brought  into  cultivation.  The 
Holkam  estate  in  Norfolk  alone  proves  this  assertion 
as  in  the  memory  of  man  it  has  increased  in  value 
within  a  few  years  from  ^5,000  to  upwards  of 
dB20,000  a  year.  The  owner  is  a  real  friend  of  agri- 
culture, and  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  best 
landlords  in  the  country  ;  the  stipulations,  and  reser- 
vations of  his  leases,  are  founded  on  principles  of 
equity,  and  consist  in  no  unnecessary  repetition  or 
unreasonable  exactions.  They  are  couched  in  plain 
terms  such  as  ought  to  compose  a  liberal  contract 
between  a  gentleman,  and  an  industrious  farmer; 
this  sort  of  fixity  of  tenure  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
farmer  but  also  to  the  lord. 

In  some  countries  the  prejudice  is  so  strong  that 
an  owner  would  almost  as  soon  alienate  the  fee  sim- 
ple of  his  estate,  as  let  it  for  a  term  of  years,  one 
of  the  arguments  made  use  of,  is,  that  it  makes  the 
tenant  insolent  and  independent.  There  may  be  a 
few  instances  of  this  sort,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  operate  to  the  general  injury  of  a  country;. 
However  indifferent  a  gentleman  may  be  to  the  ad* 
vantage  of  his  own  purse;  a  man  of  large  landed 
property  owes  something  to  society,  and  ought  not 
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to  allow  his  prejudices  to  operate  to  the  injury  of  the 
country.  Providence  who  put  him  in  possession 
of  his  property,  undouhtedly  meant  that  he  should 
in  some  sort,  act  as  a  puhlic  steward,  and  it  cannot 
be  right  that  he  should  wrap  up  the  talent  instructed 
to  his  care  in  a  napkin. 

This  argument  not  only  applies  to  England  but 
particularly  to  Ireland.  The  only  few  instances  where 
it  might  be  desirable  lo  withhold  such  a  tenure,  (for 
what  man  would  devote  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
and  all  his  energies  upon  an  estate,  when  by  the 
mere  caprice  of  his  landlord,  he  is  liable  to  be  turned 
off  at  6  months  notice,  and  at  his  death,  his  family 
would  reap  no  benefit  by  it.)  In  the  case  of  a  minor 
very  near  of  age,  he  may  have  an  immediate  design 
to  sell  an  estate,  or  a  part  of  it  might  be  iJfear  a 
gentleman's  house,  who  wanted  to  occupy  it  himself; 
yet  with  these  and  even  a  few  more  exceptions, 
leases  cannot  be  two  strongly  recommended  both 
for  the  improvement  of  the  owners  in  a  matter  of 
rent,  the  good  of  the  country  as  it  regards  the  pro- 
duce, and  an  encouragement  to  the  tenant  to  try  his 
best, 

It  18  a  general  idea  that  very  considerable  reductions  on  the  value  of  the 
rent  of  land  would  very  materially  lower  the- price  of  provisions,  especially 
Corn,  and  a  total  abolition  would  have  a  still  greater  effect.  If  the  latter 
were  to  take  place,  corn  would  not  be  sold  cheaper  unless  the  supply  was 
much  larger  than  it  would  be  by  any  other  means ;  it  would  extinguish  a 
class  of  society  whose  subsi stance  is  chiefly  derived  from  that  species  of 
income,  and  substitute  another  order  in  their  pla^e,  because  if  the  demand 
for  corn  continues,  quite  as  much  will  be  grown  at  the  existing  prices, leaving 
the  average  profit  of  capital  to  the  grower,  but  the  price  will  depend  on  the 
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quantity  brought  to  market ;  for  as  the  payment  of  rent  has  no  influence  on 
the  harvests,  neither  rendering  them  more  abundant  or  deficient,  it  cannot 
have  any  influence  on  prices  : — whether  the  farmer  or  the  proprietor  grows 
corn  either  on  his  own  land,  or  land  he  pays  rent  for,  the  same  price  will  be 
asked  for  it ;  that  is  the  highest  price  he  can  make,  or  which  from  the  com- 
petition  of  the  buyers,  they  will  be  disposed  to  give.  On  the  other  hand  the 
reduction  of  rent  would  not  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  the  labourer's  wages, 
because  whether  he  is  hired  by  the  landowner,  or  the  farmer,  he  is  hired  at 
the  lowest  wages  he  will  submit  to  work  for.  If  the  farmers'  rent  were  re- 
mitted he  would  continue  to  enter  the  market  of  labour,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, these  things  being  all  regulated  by  a  principle  of  trade. 

Rent  is  determined  by  the  value  of  the  produce,  or  the  value  or  price  of 
the  whole  produce,  this  is  determined  by  the  expense  of  raising  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  raised  on  the  poorest  soil  in  cultivation,  there  cannot  be  two 
prices  for  the  same  article,  quality  and  everything  else  being  the  same, 
because  corn  grown  on  the  rich  soils  will  be  sold  at  the  same  price,  as  that 
which  grows  on  poorer  soils ;  and  this  price  must  be  at  least  adequate  to 
defray  all  the  charges  of  raising  it  on  the  most  expensive  soils  ;  for  no  one 
would  willingly  cultivate  their  lands  at  a  loss. 

It  is  very  immaterial  to  the  public  whether  the  lands  are  cultivated  by  the 
landlord  or  the  tenant,  as  long  as  it  is  made  to  yield  the  utmost  which  the 
skill  snd  industry  of  the  labourer  can  bring  forth.  The  reason  why  tenants 
in  gener£tl  prosper  better  than  landlords  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same 
land,  is  by  the  skill  and  industry  employed  in  the  one  case,  and  the  absence 
of  it  in  the  other.  If  lands  were  generally  managed  in  England  as  the 
Polish  noblemen  do  on  the  continent,  and  farmed  by  the  landlord  instead  of 
the  tenant,  we  should  speedily  observe  such  diminished  returns  of  com 
reported  as  would  endanger  our  supply. 

The  principle  and  indispensable  requisite  in  the  management  of  the  land 
it,  first  to  give  the  occupier  all  the  power  over  the  soil,  which  is  necessary 
for  its  perfect  cultivation,  secondly  to  assign  the  whole  profit  of  every  im- 
provement to  the  persons  by  whose  activity  it  is  carried  on,  what  may  be 
called  property  in  land  is  the  power  over  it.  Now  it  is  quite  indifferent  to 
the  public  in  whose  hands  this  power  resides,  if  it  be  rightly  used,  it  matters 
not  to  whom  the  land  belongs,  if  it  be  well  cultivated ;  and  when  we  lament 
over  the  great  estates,  which  are  often  united  in  the  same  hand,  or  com- 
plain that  one  man  possesses  what  would  be  sufficient  for  a  thousand,  we 
are  only  misled  by  visionary  ideas ;  the  owner  of  £10,000  a  year  on  lands, 
consumes  nearly  the  same  quantity,*  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  as  the  owner 

*  The  difierence  is  the  rich  man's  consumption  of  foreign  luxuries  wines 
Sec,  is  considerably  more  than  the  labourer's. 
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of  £10  a  year;  if  the  cultivation  were  equal,  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  lord  would  still  afford  subsistance,  and  employment  to  the  same 
number  of  persons,  as  it  would  do  if  divided  between  1(H)  different  proprie- 
tors. In  like  manner  we  may  argue  on  the  utility  of  the  various  holdings 
and  rights  of  inheritance ;  as  there  exists  in  this  country  conditions  of 
tenure,  which  condemns  land  itself  to  perpetual  sterility.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  right  of  common,  which  precludes  each  proprietor  from  the  improvement 
or  even  a  convenient  occupation  of  an  estate  without  (what  seldom  can  be 
obtained,)  the  consent  of  many  others.  This  tenure  is  also  usually  embar- 
rassedlby  the  interference  of  manorial  claims,  under  which  it  often  happens 
that  the  surface  belongs  to  one  owner,  and  the  soil  to  another,  so  that  neither 
owner  ca'i  stir  a  clod  without  the  concurrence  of  his  partner  in  the 
property.  In  many  manors  the  tenant  is  restricted  from  granting  leases 
beyond  a  certain  short  term  of  years,  which  renders  every  plan  of  solid  im- 
provement impracticable.  In  this  case  the  owner  wants  what  the  first  rate 
of  rational  policy  requires  : — sufficient  power  over  the  soil  for  its  perfect 
cultivation,  this  power  ought  to  be  extended  to  him  by  some  easy  and  gene- 
ral law  of  enfranchisement,  partition  or  enclosure,  which  though  compul- 
sary  upon  the  lord  or  the  rest  of  the  tenants  has  in  view  the  amelioration 
of  the  soil,  and  tenders  an  equivalent  compensation  for  every  right  that  it 
takes  away ;  is  neither  more  arbitary  nor  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  pro- 
perty than  it  is  in  the  construction  of  roads,  navigable  canals  and  bridges. 
Another  consideration  whereby  agriculture  is  often  discouraged  is  by 
every  constitution  of  landed  property,  which  grants  leases  to  those  who  have 
no  concern  in  the  improvement  to  a  participation  of  the  profit.  This 
objection  is  applicable  to  all  those  customs  which  subject  the  proprietors 
upon  the  death  of  the  lord  or  tenant  or  the  alienation  of  an  estate  to  a 
fine  in  proportion  to  the  improved  value  of  the  land. 

But  of  all  the  institutions  which  are  in  this  way  adverse  to  cultivation 
and  improvements,  none  arc  so  noxious  as  those  of  tythes,  a  claimant  here 
shares  in  the  produce  who  contributes  no  assistance  whatever  to  the 
production  ;  when  years  of  care  and  toil,  have  been  the  means  of  maturing 
an  improvement  of  the  cultivation,  (tee  the  account  of  the  tythe  system  of 
Ireland.)  Because  agricultural  charges  are  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  soil 
and  their  tenants,  it  must  not  be  infered  that  a  reduction  of  them,  benefits 
the  landowners  only,  and  not  the  community.  This  would  be  a  pernicious 
error ;  land  may  be  of  so  poor  a  description,  and  require  so  large  an  outlay 
of  labour  and  manure,  that  at  the  existing  prices  it  leaves  only  the  average 
profit  of  capital.  If  to  the  charges  on  such  land  a  tythe,  or  poorate 
were  superadded,  it  must  remain  uncultivated,  because  if  the  profit  was 
only  on  an  average  one  before ;  it  now  must  be  less  or  swallowed  up  altogether 
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in  the  new  assessment.  Wages  in  consequence  will  be  Icsai"  than  thtj 
were  before,  becanse  the  demand  for  labour  is  less,  and  agricultural  produce 
will  be  dearer  than  before,  because  the  quantity  produced  and  brought  to 
market  has  diminished. 

The  earth  bas  been  compared  to  a  machine  or  gradation  of  machines  out 
of  which  food  and  raw  materials  are  furnished,  but  the  machinery  of  agri- 
culture, differs  from  the  machinery  of  manufactures  ;  in  the  former  the  best 
machines  or  the  most  fertile  soils  are  first  brought  into  employment,  and 
necessity  only  compels  the  recourse  to  those  of  less  productive  power  in 
manufactures.  The  worst  machines  are  commonly  those  first  invented,  and 
Experience  continually  adds  to  their  efficiency  ;  the  commodities  produced 
also  differ  in  relative  importance.  Agricultural  industry  is  chiefly  employei 
in  producing  the  necessaries  ;  and  manufacturing  industry ;  the  luxuries  of 
life,  the  former  will  create  a  market  for  themselves,  for  corn  and  meat  can 
never  long  continue  a  drug,  if  there  be  alack  of  consumers,  a  few  years 
of  plenty  and  cheapness  will  speedily  call  them  into  cxistancc  or  diminish 
the  supply. 

Cheapness  of  provisions,  will  even  stimulate  the  production  and  demand 
for  woollens,  silk,  and  cottons,  but  food  is  of  more   indispensable  utility, 
than  clothes.     Men  have  been  found  to  live  without  the  latter  but  cannot 
exist  without  the  former. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  tracts  of  waste  land  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  fit  only,  for  growing  trees;  the  indolence  of^our  forefathers 
appears  a  subject  of  regret,  in  neglecting  the  raising  of  trees  as  well  as  in 
many  instances  causing  the  destruction  of  the  forests  without  sufficiently 
replacing  them  with  young  plants.    This  general  waste  appears  to  have  been 
greatest  just  before  the  use   of   sea  coal  was  discovered  when  the  con- 
sumption for  the  use  of  forging  Iron,  was  so  great  that  it  appeared  as  if  it 
would  sweep  down  all  the  timber  and  woods  in  the  country.    During  that 
time  it  seems  that  more  than  once  the  wisdom  of  parliament  was  petitioned 
to  stay  the  destruction,  and  direct  that  the  forging  and  melting  of  Iron, 
might  be  done  more  advantageously  in  the  plantations  of  America.    How- 
ever at  the  present  day  the  plantations  of  trees,  not  only  add  to  t|ie  useful- 
ness, but  also  tend  to  the  embellishment  of  the  country,  and  produce  screens 
to  break  the  rapid    currants  of  the  winds,   this  is    obvious  in  a    naked 
country,  they  also  collect  a  density  which  helps  to  enrich  the  surface  of  the 
earth.    The  great  advantage  in  planting  a  large  body  of  wood  in  a  naked 
country,  is  not  at  first  perceived.     Because  there  is  nothing  to  resist  the 
cold  winds,  cattle  fed  thereon  are  stunted  in  growth  and  the  vegetation  bat 
often  Uie  appearance  of  being  scorched  with  fire,  or  beat  with  a  stick. 
Moreover  by  giving  warmth  and  comfort  to  cattle,  half  the  fodder  will  satisfy 
them. 
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vliieli  appears  clear  in  the  Tarloug  parks  and  large  plantations  that  hare  been 
tailed  in  tarions  parts  of  the  country.  This  great  advantage  on  all  our  hills 
and  moor  lands,  bogs,  &C.9  would  also  considerably  improTe  the  Talue  of  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood.  An  instance  of  the  profit  of  such  a  plantation  by  a 
gentleman  near  Thetford,*  who  enclosed  an  estate  in  a  belt  60  yards  wide 
and  9  miles  round.  It  was  planted  with  a  variety  of  trees  6  feet  apart 
and  cost  XIO  ^  acre.  It  was  began  in  1770  and  completed  in  1778.  It  has 
lieen  thinned  several  times,  and  the  trees  were  valued  in  1794,  to  be  worth 
£50^  acre  j  and  we  believe  at  the  present  day,  the  owner  would  not  sell 
them  for  £150^  acre.  There  are  many  places  in  the  Empire  which  it  would 
be  useless  to  plough,  if  large  plantations  had  not  grown  up,  that  are  now 
an  ornament  to  the  country,  and  yield  a  profit  to  the  owner.  Amongst 
these  the  Scotch  fir,  the  larclu  the  oak,  the  beach,  and  the  birch,  are  equally 
useful.  The  birch  grows  on  the  poorest  and  wettest  soils,  and  is  remarkably 
useful  to  turners,  and  frequently  provides  a  shelter  for  the  other 
sorts.  The  method  of  planting  trees  in  an  open  country  at  the  back  of  a 
deep  furrow,  ploughed  at  certain  distances,  has  been  found  to  facilitate 
the  growth,  and  provide  a  shelter  for  the  young  plants,  which  could  n^t  other- 
wise be  effected  without  great  expense. 

In  concluding  the  state  of  agriculture  in  England, 
and  Scotland,  we  may  compare  the  produce  of  this 
country  with  France,  America,  and  Ireland ;  where- 
by it  will  appear  their  mode  of  culture  is  still  very 
inferior  to  this  Kingdom  in  production,  viz. 

Stackman's  agriculture  of  England  ••        ••    4^9,137,830 

Petre  and  M^CuUock's  England         4^300,000,000 

Goldsmith's  agricultural  survey  of  France,?  ^lOAUKvr^ 

1,313,103,735  franks,  equal  to.  J     •*    ^^9^^^l^ 

The  whole  produce  of  the  United  States  of  >  jn>t9  foa  aiux 

America  taken  in  1840, 794,463,071  dolUrs.  J     *  *    "«^*7^7»e,»90 

The  average  produce  of  Ireland  cslculating^ 
4  rents  for  the  produce  which  in  this  coun-v     ..    4^48,000,000 
try  would  be  above  the  mark.  3 

The  produce  of  France,  includes  their  wines  and 
fruits ;  in  the  United  States,  their  cotton,  sugar,  to* 
baccOySilk,  rice,  and  timber  exported.  The  priiicifial 

*  *  The  estate  belonged  to  Mr.  Galway  of  Toltit  near  Thetlardt  mi  H 
planted  by  a  Mr  Nelson. 
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item  in  the  list  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  being  Maize 
or  Indian  corn.  With  respect  to  labour  in  the  interior 
of  America,  the  conditionof  the  labourer  is  not  much 
better  than  in  the  old  states  of  Europe,  though  if  he 
works  hard^  and  does  nearly  all  the  labour  himself 
in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  he  will  no  doubt  succeed 
better  than  he  can  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
accounts  from  the  Squthern  states  in  1843,  report 
that  land  could  be  easily  obtained,  but  labour  was 
yery  dear  and  scarce.  The  price  of  provisions  was 
low,  but  it  would  not  remunerate  any  person  to  em- 
ploy labourers  to  increase  it,  and  if  they  wereemploy- 
ed,  no  money  was  to  be  obtained.  The  payment  of 
wages  are  all  by  tickets  of  produce ;  owners  of  houses, 
or  lands,  cannot  get  any  available  coin  or  money  as 
transfer  for  rent,  it  must  be  paid  as  well  as  labour,  in 
produce  by  tickets,  on  the  stores  for  goods,  or  pro- 
visions, in  which  there  are  greatimpositions,  a  knife, 
a  hat,  a  pair  of  shoes,  pins,  needles,  cloth,  and  eata- 
bles, are  bartered  away  one  for  another ;  at  the  same 
time  a  great  number  of  persons  are  distressed  for 
necessary  articles  and  goods  to  barter. 

In  England  the  mode  of  payment  of  wages  in 
money,  acts  very  beneficially  on  the  ipcrease  of 
labour;  audit  is  an  axiom  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  should  be  some- 
what more  than  sufficient,  to  maintain  himself  and 
4'  tnedinm  family,  otherwise  this  useinl  class  would 
not  continaea  suigle  generation^and  by  theincroadng 
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improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  many 
labourers  would  be  still  driven  to  seek  employment  in 
the  manufacturies  and  commercial  interest ;  while  at 
the  same  time»  the  rapid  strides  of  machinery  diminish 
the  supply,  instead  of  increasing  it:  a  labouring  man 
therefore,  who  can  nearly  maintain  himself  on  an 
acre  of  land,  is  in  a  much  safer  condition,  than  to 
rely  on  the  parish  as  a  dernier  resort  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  labourer  who  can  keep  a  pig,  or 
or  a  cow,  is  always  a  faithful  servant  to  the  far- 
mer who  employs  him,  it  gives  him  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  country,  he  is  never  prompt  to  join  rioters 
on  times  of  sedition,  like  the  man  who  has  nothing 
to  lose,  on  the  contrary  he  is  a  strong  link  in  the 
chain  of  national  security;  we  are  sure  that  if  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  cottages,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  estates,  and  they  were  accommodated 
with  two  acres  of  land,  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  cow, 
or  2  or3  pigs,  and  these  places  were  bestowed  as  a 
reward  to  labourers  of  particular  good  conduct,  it 
would  work  wonders  towards  the  reductions  of  the 
rates,  and  the  preservation  of  order. 

There  is  another  circumstance  incumbent  on  all  occupiers  of  land  to 
do  ;  which  is  to  supply  their  own  labourers  with  wheat  or  corn  at  a 
moderate  price  when  the  price  in  the  market  is  high  and  oppressive  to  them. 
It  is  but  reasonable  that  the  human  servant  should  fare  as  well  as  the  animal 
servant :  a  farmer  does  not  give  his  horse  a  less  quantity  of  oats  because  they 
are  dear,  nor  is  it  reasonable  that  the  ploughman  or  thrasher  in  the  bam 
should  have  less  for  their  penny  because  his  master  gets  a  high  price ;  we  do 
not  intend  that  this  maxim  should  be  extended  to  manufacturies,  because 
they  are  better  paid  than  labourers  in  agriculture,  and  have  not  80  Immediate 
a  claim  upon  the  land  as  the  workmen  in  the  vineyard. 
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IRISH   AORICVLTURC. 

The  resemblance  of  the  IrUh  cottages,  to  the  habiutions  of  the  Ancient 
Britons — their  wealth— food— and  clothing— the  tithe  system^its  effects 
on  agriculture— the  tenure  of  holding  lands— the  immense  quantity  of 
lands  held  by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy — the  hardships  of  tithes  on  the  ten- 
antry— their  manner  of  collecting  them — the  produce  of  Ireland — the  most 
fertile  counties— description  of  the  Irish  huts— the  poverty  of  the  inhab- 
tants— the  vast  estates  of  the  Irish  nobility  contrasted,  by  the  smallness 
of  their  farms — the  absence  of  the  Landlords — want  of  fences  the  immense 
quantity  of  weeds — the  titles  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  lands  are 
held — migration  of  the  Irish  labourers— the  number  of  houses — their 
manner  of  building  cottages — -comparison  between  the  Provinces  of 
Ulster  and  Leinster — the  quantity  of  butter  made  and  exported — prices  of 
poultry  and  provisions — history  of  potatoes — the  quantity  that  can  be 
grown — they  form  the  principal  food  of  the  Irish  labourers  and  are 
suitable  to  the  climate — the  culture  of  oats.— game  laws. 

Although  the  peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  coun- 
try, would  require  a  volume  to  describe;  yet  some  of 
the  most  prominent  traits  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
illustration  of  our  work,  in  delineating  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  peasantry,  and  what  are  the  principal 
causes  of  pauperism  in  that  country.  The  agricultu- 
ral labourers  amongst  the  common  Trish  in  their  mode 
of  living,  seem  to  resemble  the  ancient  Britons  as 
described  by  Roman  authors,  and  are  inferior  to  the 
present  Indian  inhabitants  of  America:  mean  huts* 

*  The  toUl  number  of  honses  in  Ireland  built  of  mud  in  1S4I,  was  1^084,575 
the  remainder  only  304,864  built  of  brick  or  stone,viz.,  ist  class    of  good 
houses,    4,060;  8nd  class  farm  houses,  364,184;   3rd  class  mud  cottagts» 
i33,»7 ;  4th  clast  mud  huts,  491,969. 
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or  cabins*  built  of  earth  and  straw,  partioned  in  the 
middle  by  a  wall  of  the  same  materials,  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  accommodating  the  family  who 
live  and  sleep  promiscuously,  having  their  fires  on 
turf  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  an  opening 
through  the  roof  for  a  chimney,  the  other  part  being 
occupied  by  a  cow  and  their  pigs,  and  such  pieces  of 
furniture  as  are  not  in  immediate  use;  their  wealth 
consists  of  a  cow,  a  pig  or  two,  sometimes  a  horse, 
some  poultry,  and  a  spot  for  potatoes,  coarse  bread 
eggs,  milk,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  fish  constitute 
their  food,  for  however  plentiful  the  fields  may  be 
stocked  with  cattle  ;  they  seldom  taste  butchers 
meat  of  any  kind.  The  clothing  of  the  peasantry  is 
extremely  grotesque,  they  dress  themselves  in  tattered 
garments  of  various  nations;  their  children  scarcely 
know  the  use  of  clothes,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
gaze  upon  strangers,  or  make  their  appearence  on 
the  roads  in  a  state  of  nudity.*  The  extreme  poverty 
and  wretchedness  of  the  agricultural  population  of 
Ireland  ;  her  tithe  system,  her  vasts  tracts  of  land, 
either  badly  cultivated  or  totally  unproductive,  her 
insurrections,  factions,  burnings,  desolations,  andfire- 
queiitly  bloody  domestic  outrages,  are  all  embla- 
matic  of  a  community  entering  on  the  first  stages  of 
civilization. 

*  Very  little  needlewrork  is  performed  by  the  female  peasantry  for  at  soon  at 
a  portion  of  their  dress  becomes  ragged,  they  tear  it  off  instead  of  mending 
it.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  persons  above  the  lower  grades  of  society 
wallcing  about  the  towns  and  country,  without  shots  and  stockings,  with  tat- 
Ured  garments  aad  hats  without  crowns. 
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On  a  review  of  the  state  of  Irish  agriculture,  it 
\^ill  appear  there  must  be  some  great  defect  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws;  for  such  multitudes  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  live  by  the  mere  casual  hand  of 
charity;  aud  those  who  are  employed  in  husbandry, 
obtain  such  a  small  pittance,  as  hardly  maintains 
them,  while  those  who  cultivate  small  spotsof  potatoe 
grounds^  are  in  no  better  condition;  at  the  same  time 
vasts  tracts  of  uncultivated,  lands  appear  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

Granting  however  that  there  are  tracts  of  lands,  on 
which  the  experiments  of  colonization  or  allotments 
may  be  tried,  the  question  properly  is  why  are  they 
at  present  uncultivated  and  unocupied,  when  so 
many  of  the  poor  inhabitants  want  employment,  and 
enclosure  acts  may  be  always  obtained?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  is^  that  while  the  tithing  system 
is  continued,  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  it  is  impossible  to 
improve  or  cultivate  the  lands  to  profit,  because  the 
oppressive  manner  of  these  exactions  bears  so  hard 
on  the  labourer.  Tithe  is  not  in  reality  a  tax  upon 
the  land,  but  on  the  outlay  and  labour  of  the  culti- 
vator: for  land  uncultivated  or  not  used,  mines  not 
worked,  wood  not  cut,  and  wool  on  the  sheeps'  back, 
pay  no  tithe  at  all ;  they  are  like  houses  unoccupied, 
which  pay  no  assessment  or  national  taxes.  The 
soil  is  but  the  instrument  by  which  tithe  is  produced 
at  the  expence  of  the  husbandman.  He  beholds 
new  erops  ripening  by  his  skill  and  industry,  but  the 
moment  he  is  ready  to  put  his  sickle  to  the  grain 
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or  raise  his  potatoes  from  the  earth,  he  finds  himself 
compelled  to  share  his  harvest  Avith  a  stranger. 
Tithes  area  tax  not  only  upon  industry,  but  upon 
that  industry  which  feeds  mankind,  and  upon  that 
species  of  exertion,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  wise  laws 
to  cherish  and  promote.  The  only  plan  therefore  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
is  a  total  abolition  of  the  tithing  system,  and  a  general 
enclosure  act,  authorizing  and  compelling  all  landed 
proprietors  to  build  a  certain  number  of  cottages  on 
every  200  acres  of  land ;  and  enclose  all  the  common 
fields,  and  wastes,  with  good  and  sufficient  fences,  in 
fields  not  larger  than  20  or  30  acres,  and  as  much 
smaller  as  they  please.  Excepting  the  parks  of  gentle- 
men enclosed  in  a  ring  fence,  for  the  feeding  of  deer 
or  cattle,  such  a  change  would  be  felt  in  every  corner 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  lands  of  Ireland  would  be 
worth  in  10  years,  treble  their  present  value,  and  at 
the  same  time  export  a  still  larger  quantity  of  pro* 
visions,  besides  supplying  its  inhabitants  with  plenty 
of  labour  and  an  increase  on  the  value  of  wages. 
These  enclosures  if  conducted  with  skill,  would  be  the 
means  of  enabling  the  proprietors  to  drain  and  render 
their  lands  profitable  by  planting  on  the  most  barren 
piarts  of  the  country. 

One  very  striking  reason  why  the  Irish  lands,  are  so  neglected  is  their 
manner  of  holding  tenures.  Besides  the  lands  of  the  nobility  and  absent 
gentry,  the  greatest  anomaly  appears  in  the  glebes,  and  quantity  of  lands 
appropriated  to  the  sees  of  the  bishops.  Leslie  Foster  one  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Irish  exchequer,  estimates  the  lands  belonging  to  all  the  iees  to 
amount  to  617,^9  Irish  acres  ;  this  does  not  include  the  demesne  lands  ; 
attached  to  the  episcopal  residences,  which  by  the  same  authority  are  said 
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to  vary  from  100  to  500  acres  each,  making  the  entire  patrimony  of  the 
bishops  about  623^98  acres.  These  lands  are  valued  at  SOs  ^  acre,  ereo 
at  this  low  rate,  the  bishop's  lands  if  out  of  lease  would  yield  a  total  revenue 
of  £623^98,  averaging  28,340  each  prelate  :  but  the  nature  of  their  eccles- 
iastical revenues,  precludes  the  bishops  from  realizing  incomes  to  this 
amount.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  the  occupying  tenantry  are  the 
bishop's  tenants,  the  lessee  holds  the  lands  from  the  bishops  for  the  term 
of  21  years,  the  bishops  renew  the  leases  from  year  to  year,  always  leaving 
SI  years  unexpired.  The  rent  reserved  is  mostly  the  old  rent,  payable  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II,  which  has  become  almost  nominal,  and  the  real  income 
of  the  bishops  proceed  from  the  annual  fines  for  renewing  the  leases : — now 
those  fines  usually  amount  to  about  one  fifth  of  what  an  ordinary  landlord 
would  receive  for  rent,  so  that  they  actually  receive  only  £124,7198. 

We  have  thought  it  expedient  to  explain  this,  because  the  spiritual  tenures 
of  the  clergy  in  Ireland,  are  a  material  obstacle  to  any  one  agricultural  im- 
provement:— the  church  is  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  the 
vast  tracts  she  holds  can  never  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  under  the  uncer* 
tainty  of  the  existing  systems :  much  of  the  land  is  rough  pasture,  bogs  and 
mountains,  which  require  in  the  first  instance  a  great  expenditure  to  render 
them  productive ;  and  who  would  risk  a  capital  in  the  undertaking  with  such 
a  lease,  which  by  law  cannot  exceed  21  years,  or  with  a  certainty  of  having  a 
fine  levied  on  its  removal,  augmented  in  exact  proportion  to  the  money  and 
labour  expended  in  improvements.  Again  an  ecclesiastical  tenant  is  never 
sure  of  having  the  same  landlord  for  any  duration,  he  being  constantly  liable 
to  be  discharged  not  only  by  death  but  translation.  ^New  lords  as  the  proverb 
says  bring  new  laws."  The  Glebes  of  the  inferior  Clergy  are  also  immense, 
though  in  the  whole  2,450  parishes  of  Ireland,  there  are  only  1,100  churches, 
and  of  them  474  have  been  built  in  the  last  century,  and  some  of  the  bene- 
fieles  have  no  Glebes  at  all,  others  have  them  to  the  extent  of  4,000  acres  and 
according  to  J.  C.  Erek,  many  of  the  beneficies  in  the  northern,  southern, 
and  eastern  provinces  average  to  6,500  Irish  acres,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Clogher  and  Killalo,  in  the  3  western  dioceses  of  Ephen,  Clonfort 
andKillala;  where  they  average  from  10  to  12,000  acres  ;  in  the  dioceses  of 
Derry,  KUmore,  Raphoe,  Alport,  and  archonry  they  average  12  to 
15,000  acres ;  in  the  western  diocese  of  Tuam,  they  average  25,800  acres  of 
Glebes,  mostly  let  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  Bishop.  Here  then  we  may 
presume,  is  one  grand  impediment  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  Ireland; 
which  will  hardly  be  credited  by  posterity.  Even  so  lately  as  1821  a  tract  of 
country  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  occupying  800  square  miles  of  territory,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  single  resident  gentleman,  or  clergyman,  or  a  road  fit 
for  a  wheel  carriage  to  pass  ?  and  the  population  only  half  civiliiedy  la  re- 
ligion, manners,  and  domestic  habits — while  the  lands  in  the  whole  distriets 
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afe  as  UttYe  cultivated  an  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  this  lays  Baron  L.  Foster^  is 
not  on  account  of  the  bogs,  mountains,  and  wastes,  but  continues  from  such 
an  obstinate  legislation,  which  tolerate;;,  year  after  year  the  remains  of  baron- 
ial tenures,  and  Church  oppressions. 

Another  material  obstacle  to  the  improvements  of  land,  is  the  tithing 
system;  this  oppression  is  severely  felt  in  England,  before  the  tithing  com- 
position act  pasHed  with  extensive  improvements  under  the  authority  of 
this  statute.  It  has  been  scon  in  Ireland  as  well  as  England,  that  only  a  part 
of  the  pnrishes  have  compounded  with  the  incumbent  for  tithes,  as  their 
compositions  are  only  entered  into,  for  a  limited  term,  and  the  rate  of 
them  varies  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  and  quantity  of  produce.  The 
whole  Kingdom  now  labours  under  the  curse  of  an  impost,  whose  pressure 
increases  with  the  improvements  of  capital  and  industry. — One  circumstance 
deserves  our  notice  in  the  history  of  this  exaction,  which  is  the  abolition  of 
the  tithes  of  ajristment,  which  leave  tillage  lands  alone  liable  to  the  burthen 
The  abolition  of  tithes  of  pasture  cause  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  to  be 
principally  drawn  from  tithes  of  corn,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  and  pototoes 
belonging  to  the  cottage  tenantry. 

When  tithes  of  agistment  were  paid,  the  burthen  pressed  more  heavily 
upon  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  and  the  more  opulent  graziers ;  but 
now  it  presses  with  disproportionate  weight  on  the  poorer  cultivators  of  the 
toil.  Owin;:^  more  particularly  to  the  increased  skill  and  industry  of  this 
class,  the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  has  been  augmented  a  hundred 
fold ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  it  has  increased  the  revenue  of  the  Church* 
The  method  of  collecting  tithes  in  Ireland  is  much  more  oppressive  than  it 
is  in  England. 

The  Irish  Clergyman,  from  the  severity  of  his  claim  does  not  like  to  inter- 
fere himself,  he  generally  employs  an  agent  called  a  proctor,  who  immedi, 
ately  before  harvest  cptimatos  the  barrels  of  corn,  tons  of  hay,  or  hundred 
weights  of  potatoes  which  he  supposes  are  on  the  ground,  and  by  charging  the 
market  price,  ascertains  the  amount  paid  by  the  owner — this  agent  (it  is  re- 
ported) generally  holds  his  session  on  a  Sunday,  at  a  pot  house^  where  he 
meets  the  farmers.      The  terms  are  seldom  agreed  upon  at  the  first  meeting 
and  others  follows  ;  the  expenses  which  occur  on  these  occasions  are  defrayed 
by  the  farmers  which  still  add  to  their   other  inconveniences.    The  clergy- 
man sometimes  leases  the  tithes  to  the  proctor,  at  a  fixed  rent  like  a  farm 
whilst  the  proctor  not  unfrequently  relets  them  to  another  person.    In  the 
South  of  Ireland  the  tithes  arc  set  out  and  sold  by  public  auction  on  the 
premises,  and  in  some  places  it  is    customary  to  call  a    sale  just    before 
the  harvest,  at  which  they  are  sold  to  any  person  who  chooses  to  collect  them- 
Under  these  circumstance  and  such  a  system,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  the 
Irish  farmers  must  endure.    All  the  reports  state,  that  the  most  distressing 
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scenes  are  often  witnessed,  from  these  relentless  proceedings,  and  frequently 
with  the  aid  of  military  and  constabulary  force.  The  half  famished  cottager 
surrounded  by  a  wretched  family  clamorous  for  food,  frequently  beholds  the 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  his  potatoc  ^garden  carried  off.  **  I  have  seen 
says  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  cow,  the  favourite  cow  driven  away,  accompanied 
by  the  sighs,  the  tears  and  the  imprecations  of  tlie  whole  family,  who  were 
paddling  through  wet  aud  dirt,  to  take  their  last  affectionate  farewell 
of  this  their  only  benefactor  at  the  pound  gate.  I  have  witnessed  the  groap 
pass  the  domain  of  an  opulent  grazier  ;  whose  numerous  herds  were  crop- 
ping the  most  luxurient  pasture,  while  he  was  secured  from  any  demand  for 
the  tithe  of  their  food,  looking  on  with  the  utmost  indifference. " — Statis- 
tics of  Ireland,  vol.  1  l.,page  466. 

We  have  here  an  astonishing  circumstance,  a  body  of  men  possessing  one 
tenth  of  the  soil,  in  see  lands  and  glebes,  and  claiming  one  tenth  of  the 
remaining  nine  tenths,  and  the  property  and  emolument  divided  among 
850  individuals  whose  annual  revenue  amounts  to  £1,425,587,  and  this  amount 
is  only  one  third  of  that  wrung  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor  agricultural 
labourer  of  Ireland ;  and  this  greviance  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  peasantry 
and  paralizing  the  industry  of  the  country,  than  all  tlie  absentee  landlords  and 
gentry  of  the  land  ;  and  therefore  without  an  alteration  in  the  tenure  of 
letting  the  glebe  lands  of  Ireland,  and  an  alteration  of  the  tithing  system ; 
it  is  impossible  the  country  can  flourish.  The  stewards  of  the  absentee 
landlords  do  not  lay  the  cultivators  under  the  restrictions  that  might  hinder 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  except  where  they  are  let  under  the  same  tenures, 
but  the  clergy  are  only  life  holders,  and  very  uncertain,  and  they  abstract 
the  utmost  amount  of  tithes  from  the  whole  country  in  the  heart  rending 
manner,  we  have  mentioned  without  rendering  the  poor  agricultural  labourer 
the  least  compensation,  either  spritually  or  temporally  in  the  benefits  of 
education,  for  their  children,  or  as  teachers  of  the  adults. 

In  describing  the  rural  economy  of  Ireland,  we 
give  the  following  table  of  the  division  in  each  pro- 
vince under  five  heads  contained  in  every  100  acres 
of  the  entire  Kingdom,  viz. 

I,  Arable  lands 64,<)08 

8,  Uncultivated  lands 30,003 

3,  Plantations        1/K>7 

4,  Towns 0,002 

5,  Water 3,000 
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The  number  of  Farms  of        . .         1  to  5  acres,  310,436  acres 

..         5  to  15      "  252,799     " 

. .       15  to  30      "  79,342     " 

above  30     "  48,625     " 

The  stock  on  these  farms  is  estimated  in  the  ocaaus  varying,  pigs; 
M12,813;  sheep  2,106,189;  poultr>'  8,458,517 ;  horned  cattle  1,863,116 
horses  576,1 15 ;  asses  92,565  ;  and  valued  at  £21,100,808  the  total  annual  rental 
of  the  cultivated  lands  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at  £13,783,967.  The  cattle 
appear  to  be  two  to  each  farm  bet\f cen  5  and  15  acres,  and  increase 
on  an  average  of  13  to  each  farm  above  30  acres.  There  are  nearly 
as  many  horses  as  farms,  between  6  and  15  acres ;  sheep  as  may  be  supposed 
vary  considerably  in  the  small  farms,  they  generally  appear  two  to  each, 
on  the  larger  farms  then  umber  varies  from  5  to  38  to  each,  the  average  of 
Ulster  is  5.  In  Galway  where  the  largest  sheep  walks  are,  the  number  is 
only  82  to  each  farm. 

Pigs  are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected  the  average  is  one  to  every 
small  farm  and  5  to  those  of  the  largest  class.  The  reason  such  an  immense 
number  are  shipped  and  slaughtered  for  the  English  and  Foreign  markets,  is 
that  they  are  more  prolific  than  any  other  domestic  animal  consequently 
their  increase  keeps  pace  with  the  consumption.  They  are  generally 
reared  and  fed  by  the  poor  Irish,  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  their 
rent,  they  share  the  same  cabin  with  the  cottager  and  his  children,  and  when 
they  are  obliged  to  part  with  them  either  to  the  butcher,  or  see  them  em- 
barked ;  their  lamentations  are  indeed  pitiable,  they  appear  as  much  con* 
cerned  as  if  they  were  parting  with  one  of  their  family  circle. 

The  following  table  shows  the  division  of  families  : — 

According  to  pursuits.  According  to  means. 

Agriculture        ..        ..        974,188  I  Vested  means,  professions,  &c.  38,657 
Manufactures, trades  &c.       352,016    Direction  of  labour  ••        ..467,806 


Other  pursuits  ..        ..        146,583 

1,472,787 


Their  own  manual  labour    •  •  926,501 
Means  not  specified  • .    39,823 

1,472,787 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  lowest  class 
is  the  most  numerous  in  the  rural  districts,  being  2 
thirds  of  the  community,  while  in  the  towns  the  direc- 
tors of  labour  generally  equal  or  exceed  the  labourers. 
This  arises  from  the  number  of  artificers  and  persons 

c  c  c  2 
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possessing  education  and  skill,  who  labour  to  some 
extent;  but  who  still  would  be  impropriately  placed 
with  the  lowest  class. — The  cultivated  acres  in  1841 
appear  to  be  13,464,300  ;  and  6,295,735  unculti- 
vated; wilh  only  374,482  plantations;  the  popu- 
lation 8,175,124  persons,  of  which  1,523,835 
males;  and  2,142,210  females  can  neither  read  or 
write. 

The  diBtributioa  of  labour  in  Ireland  when  compared  with  England  and 
•ome  other  countries  will  appear  remarkable. 

agricultural    manufactures        other  pursuits 

In  Ireland.  66     ....      34 10  in  every  100 

ClnlSlI    35     ..     ..      44 21 

InGreatBriUin  J  li!    ^  '.:    V.  tt  V.    W    V/^ 

C  1841  22  ..  ..  46 32 

In  France  50  ..  ..  36 14 

In  Spain  70  •.  ..  20 10 

In  lUly  75  ....  15 10 

When  we  reflect  on  the  produce  of  Ireland  afler  a 
visit  to  that  country,  it  appears  quite  astonishing  where 
such  quantities  can  be  collected  from.  In  1838; 
its  exports  to  England  were  2,479,000  qrs  of  corn; 
600,000  cwt  of  butter ;  500,000  cwt  of  bacon ;  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  hams,  lard,  live  pigs,  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  were  exported  mostly  to  London 
and  Liverpool :  besides  eggs,  and  poultry,  which 
are  increasing  every  year.* 

*  If  tuch  is  the  produce  of  our  sister  Isle,  wiiat  might  we  not  expect  If 
■Mae  degree  of  tolerable  eultivatlon  were  adopted  from  the  slight  sketch  of 
tkn  sUto  of  the  eountrj  which  we  havt  given. 
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The  counties  that  lie  immediately  west  from  Dublin 
are  the  most  fertile  in  Ireland,  they  are  celebrated 
for  their  good  cultivation,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a 
land  of  promise  by  the  poor  people  of  Clare,  Kerry, 
and  others  of  the  western  districts.     In  Wexford 
there  is  a  very  small  portion  of  land  lyin^   waste  in 
bogs  or  moors,  and  in  no  other  county  are  the  cattle 
so  fine,  the  corn  so  good,  or  the  crops  so  abundant, 
nor  have  English  improvements  made  such  progress 
elsewhere.     Yet  the  traveller  who  for  the  first  time 
visits  these  happy  regions,  is  apt  to  imbibe  quite  a 
different  impression,  and  to  imagine  himself  in  the 
most  wretched  part  of  the  country.     Till  he  has  seen 
the  western  province  of  Ireland,  he  can  have  no  idea 
that  human  beings  live  in  a  state  of  greater  misery, 
than  they  do  iu  the  fertile  environs  of  Dubh'n ;  or 
that  a  populous  and  cultivated  land  can  look  wilder 
than  the  corn  abounding  plains  of  Meath,  Kildare 
and  Westmeath.     In  the  west  of  Ireland  there  are 
districts  where  one  might  imagine  themselves  in  a 
wilderness  abandoned  by  mankind,  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  rocks,  bogs,  and  brush-wood,  and  places 
where  wild  beasts  alone  might  be  supposed  capable 
of  housing.    (We  are  not  speaking  of  the  country  in 
the  10th  or  12th  century,  but  in  the  year  1843.) 
However  on  closer  inspection  little  green  patches,  and 
small  potatoe  fields,  may  be  seen  scattered  here  and 
there  amidst  the  rocks,  and  the  traveller  is  tempted 
to  go  nearer  and  examine  them ;  but  it  is  necessary 
he  should  be  cautious  where  he  steps,  as  perchance 
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the  earth  may  give  way  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  may 
fall  into. — What!  A  bog  or  a  cavern?     No!     Bnt 
into  a  hut  or  dwelling  place,  whose  existance  he  had 
overlooked ;  because  the  roof  on  one  side  was  level 
with  the  ground  and  had  the  same  appearance.      Yet 
Perhaps  the  traveller  may  draw  back  just  in  time^  and 
then  if  he  looks  around  he  will  find  the  place   filled 
with  a  multitude  of  similar  huts  all  teeming    with 
life;  a  well  cultivated  country  is  out  of  the  question, 
for  to  the  west  of  the  environs  of  Dublin,   nothing 
that  deserves  to  be  called  hedges  or  fences  can  be 
seen.     There  are  no  fruit  trees,  gardens,  or  flower 
beds,  to  distinguish  the  cultivated  from  the  nnculti- 
vated  land.     Instead  of  cheerful  farm  houses,  our 
traveller  beheld  numerous  huts  or  cabins,  and  when- 
ever the  coach  stopped  he  could  observe  the  interior 
of  these  dwellings  which  excited  his  astonishment, 
and  this  was  in  the  most  prosperous  part  of  Ireland 
and  along  the  highways.     But  in  secluded  places 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  seen, 
by  the  state  of  their  dwellings;  the  smoke  ascending 
through  the  holes  in  the  roof,  the  broken  plates  in  the 
kitchen,  the  potatoe  kettle  on  the  hearth,  the  heap  of 
damp  straw  for  a  bed  in  one  corner,  and  the  pigsty 
in  another. 

The  Irish  landlords  it  would  seem  are  even  worse  than  the  great  Polish 
and  Russian  proprietors,  who  build  cottages  for  their  peasants  and  furnish 
them  with  food  in  times  of  dearth  and  famine.  But  this  the  Irish  landlord 
does  not  do, because  his  tenant  is  a  free  man.  He  sustains  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  freedom,  such  as  hunger,  penury  and  care,  and  has  few  advanta- 
ges he  may  thankfully  observe  he  cannot  be  flogged ;  but  on  the  other  band 
kt  must  endure  all  kinds  of  oppression. 
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The  vast  extent  of  moet  of  the  estates  in  Ireland,  ofTer  a  melancholy  con- 
trast to  the  minuteness  of  some  of  the  farms,  which  might  better  be  termed 
potatoe  grounds.  In  Russia  there  are  large  estates,  but  the  holdings  of  the 
peasants  are  large  also.  In  Ireland  there  are  many  single  estates  much 
more  extensive  than  German  principalities  with  farms,  (if  such  an  expression 
can  be  applied  to  them,)  nut  larger  than  the  portion  of  ground  which  an 
English  gentleman  would  set  aside  for  his  rabbits,  in  a  corner  of  his  park. 
In  tlie  county  of  Tipperary  out  of  3,400  holdings  there  arc  280  less  than  an 
acre,  and  I, Oj6  of  them  are  from  1  to  5  acres  each.  Another  pernicious 
custom  in  Ireland  is,  what  is  called  letting  the  land  in  partnership,  and  often 
to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village,  when  each  member 
of  the  partnership  becomes  responsible  for  the  whole  rent.  This  is  unfor- 
tunately still  the  case  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Nichols, 
the  poor  law  commissioner.  The  grounds  are  constantly  crowded  with 
cattle,  and  the  people  are  for  ever  disputing  with  each  other,  which  has 
the  ri;;ht  to  drive  the  greatest  number  of  miserable  looking  beasts  upon  the 
common.  If  the  land  thus  held  in  partnership  is  arable,  instead  of  pasture 
they  divide  it  into  a  number  of  small  parcels,  but  this  division  often  leads 
to  litigation  and  dispute,  each  being  apprehensive,  lest  his  neighbour  should 
have  an  advantage  of  a  few  inches  over  himself. 

The  system  of  middlemen  is  another  gigantic  evil  under  which  agriculture 
suffers  in  IreLind,  absentee  landlords  do  not  wish  to  collect  rents  from  a 
large  number  of  tenants,  but  would  rather  receive  their  money  conveniently 
in  large  sums,  they  often  let  large  tracts  of  country  to  small  capatilists,  who 
either  let  the  land  again  to  the  actual  cultivators  or  to  middlemen.  In  this 
wav  there  was  often  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant,  a  whole  row  of 
middlemen,  none  of  which  had  any  great  interest  in  the  land,  but  whose 
interest  it  was  to  extract  from  the  poor  oppressed  tiller  of  the  soil,  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  rent.  The  most  severe  part  of  the  system  was 
that  if  a  middleman  failed,  the  landlord  might  come  upon  his  tenant  for  his 
rent,  even  though  it  had  been  paid  to  the  middleman.  The  subletting  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV,  has  Interposed  a  check  to  the  worse  of 
these  evils. 

The  best  title  that  an  Irish  landowner  can  in  gene- 
ral trace  his  possessions  to  is  violence,  and  though  iu 
the  12ih  century,  the  English  laid  claim  to  all  Ireland 
hy  virtue  of  a  gift  of  the  Pope,  it  was  not  taken  pos- 
esion  of,  till  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth  ; 
and  what  wasculled^*  the  Pale"  never  occupied  more 
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than  a  third  of  the  Island.  It  was  completed  by 
Cromwell  and  William  III;  yet,  though  the  conquest 
entitled  an  Irish  landowner  to  possession,  in  many 
cases,  estates  were  olitained  from  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  proprietors  by  treachery  and  fraud;  fora 
long  time  ihelaw  was  such ;  that  a  son  might  disinherit 
his  father,  or  a  younger  son  his  elder  brother,  by 
embracing  protestauism,  and  there  are  many  Irish 
landowners,  whose  possessions  can  be  shown  to 
have  originated  in  the  application  of  this  atrocious 
law;  and  this  appears  one  cause  why  so  many  pro- 
prietors prefer  drawing  their  rents  in  England  or 
elsewhere,  rather  than  live  upon  their  estates,  or  in 
the  Kingdom,  these  at  any  rate  should  be  obliged 
to  build  cottages*  and  fences  for  their  tenants.  By 
a  just  and  well  ordered  reformation,  this  Emerald 
Isle  might  flourish  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  could 
be  made  to  produce  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ear- 
nest desire  of  an  increasing  population. 

The  periodical  migrations  of  Irish  labourers 
occur  as  regular  as  so  many  birds  of  passage; 
wajres  in  England  are  generally  twice  as  high  as 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  labourers  accustomed  to 
the  cheapest  food,  are  generally  able  to  carry  back 
the  greater  part  of  their  earnings.  The  men  have 
usually  a  bit  of  ground  in  some  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties or  somewhere  among  the  bogs  and  mountains  of 

•  If  lands  wrr^  let  on  three  lives,  or  a  crrtain  number  of  years,  on  con- 
dition of  biiildini;  a  cottage  or  cott<ige5  of  stone  or  rob,  to  every  eertais 
quantity  of  land  it  mi^ht  obviate  many  difTicultifrf. 
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the  west  and  as  soon  as  their  own  fields  are  put  in 
order,  they  start  for  one  of  the  eastern  ports  and 
cross  over  to  England,  leaving  their  families  at  home. 
Their  little  harvest  is  attended  to  by  their  wives  and 
children  amongst  the  mountains  of  Connought ;  where 
the  harvest  is  much  later  than  it  is  in  England,  the 
men  often  get  home  just  in  time  to    attend  to  the 
getting  in  of  their  own  produce.     During  the  harvest 
in  England  and  Scotland,  their  services  are  of  great 
importance,  and  it  would  sometimes  in  unfavourable 
weather,  be  imposible  to  get  in  the  produce  without 
their  aid.     It  is  stated  that  many  return  every  year 
to  the   same  farms  at  which  they  where  employed 
at   the  preceding  harvest,   but  how    woeful   is  the 
countenance  of  many  that  return  from  England,  some 
complaining  that  of  the  little  they  had  earned  ;  they 
had  been  robbed  by  the  rioters  in  the  English  ma- 
nufacturing districts  ;  at  other  seasons  carelessly 
spent  by  their  own  imprudence  and  the  love  of  spirit. 
But  in  the  year  1843  an  evident  improvement  was 
manifest,  the  poor  fellows  thought  of  their  families 
at  home,  who  were  counting  on  the  harvest  penny 
that  was  to  pay  the  rent  and  supply  a  few  pressing 
wants.  Fortunately  the  potatoecropof  1843  was  pro- 
ductive, but  how  they  maintain  their  families  during 
the  winter  with  the  landlord  and  the  driver;  time 
only  will  show.     During  these  privations,  hundreds 
are  unable  to  return  to  their  native  lands,  and  are 
obliged  to  set  to  work  again  for  daily  subsistence, 
which  is  one  cause  of  the  increasing  migrations  of 
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Irish  labourers  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  Kingdom, 
till  sickness,  disease,  or  misfortune,  obliges  them  to 
ask  for  relief;  when  the  magistrates  give  an  order  to 
the  parishes  to  forward  them  to  their  own  land, 
(see  a  remedy  for  these  evils  in  the  order  to 
regulate  the  poor  law.) 

The  total  number  of  houses  and  cottages  in  1841  built  of  earth  or  mud,  1,024 
575,  and  304^264  built  of  brick  or  stone ;  this  included  all  the  towns 
cities  &c.,  In  Ireland.  If  their  mud  cottages  were  built  in  any  degree 
similar  to  the  cob  walls  of  Deronshire,  they  would  be  comfortably  dryland 
it  is  thought  much  warmer  than  any  other  kind  of  building ;  these  are  to 
simple  in  their  construction,  that  it  appears  almost  astonishing  they  have 
not  been  introduced  into  Ireland.  The  main  secret  being  beating  or  tread- 
ing the  clay  or  earth,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  straw  into  a  kind  of 
mortar,  and  then  to  build  up  in  a  wet  state,  about  3  or  4  feet  at  a  time,  allow- 
ing each  layer  to  settle  before  another  is  added,  they  build  the  wall  a  few 
inches  thicker  than  they  intend  it  to  remain  ;  they  then  pare  it  down  to  the 
proper  width,  and  the  paring  is  worked  up  again  for  another  addition  of  the 
wall. 

The  manner  of  building  the  mud  houses  of  Ireland  is  described  by  an  eye 
witness  as  characteristic  of  the  indolence  of  the  people.    The  father  brought 
the  mould  or  earth  to  the  spot  in  a  wheel  barrow,  the  eldest  son  with  a  shovel 
fashioned  the  material  into  the  shape  of  a  wall,  or  what  in  England  would  be 
called  a  hedge,  whilst  the  younger  son  stood  on  the  top  to  stamp  it  into 
something  like  consistency.     An  instance  was  observed  in  many  of  these 
erections,  where  the  old  tenement  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  Irishman 
to  repair  it,  instead  of  maintaining  the  original  ground,  was  actually  running 
up  a  new    wall  of   this  materiaU  considerably  inside  the  old    enclosure, 
thereby  he  abandoned    nearly  half   his  former    habitation,  and  he    also 
reduced  his  family,  pigs,  dogs,  and  poultry,  to  one  half  of  their  previouv 
accommodation.    The  roof  is  not  finished  as  they  are  in  England,  by  a  coat 
of  thatch,  even  equal  to  the  covering  of  their  hay  stacks,  but  by  a  layer  of 
turf  which  the  moisture  of  the  country  often  breaks  through.  We  are  struck^ 
with  admiration  on  observing  the  difference  in    the  province  of  Ulster, 
Louth  is  the  most  northern  county  in  the  Kingdom.     In  Leinster  the  county 
looks  miserable  and  turfy ;  the   cabins  of  the  peasantry  are  wretched  and 
the  aspect  of  the  cultivated  land  is  wild  and  dreary,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  so  dirty  and  ragged,  that  it  is  only  in  the  western  part  of  Ireland  there 
can  be  anything  worse.    The  hills  beyond  Dundalk  are  as  miserable  lookiag 
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«i  mnjrthtng  can  well  be,  and  the  aspect  of  the  '^barren  uplands  is  in  the 
highest  degree,  wild  and  desolate. ;  except  the  fine  strait  road,  scarcely  a 
trace  of  human  industry  is  to  be  sten,  though  the  wretched  huts  scattered 
amongst  the  hills,  look  more  like  swallow's  nests«  than  human  habitations. 
But  as  soon  as  we  pass  the  boundary  line,  the  alteration  is  beyond  descrip 
tion  one  might  fancy  it  had  been  struck  with  a  magician's  wand. 

The  dirty  cabins  are  contrasted  by  neat  pretty  cheerful  looking  cottages 
regular  plantations,  well  cultivated  fields,  and  pleasant  cottage  gardens. 
The  cause  of  this  agreeable  change,  is  that  this  portion  of  the  country  is 
inhabited  by  a  different  race  of  inhabitants.  Thia  is  the  district  of  the 
Scotch  settlers,  who  appear  to  be  imitating  their  countrymen,  in  the  rapid 
strides  of  agricultural  improvement.  It  is  not  our  design  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  people,  or  how  they  came  to  possess  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
land  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  conquests  of  Cromwell.  Here  it  ia 
not  only  agriculture  that  improves,  but  the  linen  manufacturies  of  Ireland 
form  a  branch  of  industry,  that  might  be  extended  over  the  whole  land,  as 
the  growth  of  flax  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  Irish  soil. 

The  quantity  of  butter  made  and  exported  from 
Ireland  is  very  remarkable^  especially  when  we 
consider  the  want  of  convenience  for  keeping  a  stock 
of  cattle :  the  insecurity  of  the  fences  and  their  dairy 
rooms  where  the  milk  is  kept  are  open  to  the  inroads 
of  the  whole  family. 

The  following  statistic  of  the  quantity  sent  to  England  as  compared  with 
the  importations  of  butter,  from : — 

Ireland,        Holland.  a.  d.  £   s.  d. 

115,130 cwt duty    S9Vcwt  158,30    7  6 

33,344         "        4  4"  7,902  18  4 

68,557         "       SOD    "         88,557    0  0 

37M18         *'      SOD    "       379^6    6  8 

108,854         "       80  0    '*        108,706  10  4 

In  this  statement  it  appears  a  considerable  quantity 
is  made  in  Ireland  which  increases  every  year,  and  it 
forms  a  prominent  article  of  export,  though  it  is  gene- 
rally inferior  to  that  made  in  England;  but  this  is  more 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  atten- 
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tion  than  from  any  inferior  quality  in  the  milk,  and 
their  cuBtom  of  salting  the  butter  with  the  large  grain 
and  coarsest  salt;  however  they  have  madeconsider- 
ble  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  this  article 
of  late  years.  There  appears  to  be  but  little  butler 
consumed  by  the  peasantry;  though  milk  and  butter 
milk  are  much  used  to  mix  with  their  potatoes.  The 
price  of  poultry  in  Ireland  is  even  lower  than  in  the 
north  of  England  y  and  will  no  doubt  surprise  those 
who  believe  that  France  is  peculiarly  the  country  of 
cheap  living. 

The  late  T.  Lyle  who  visited  Ireland  in  1834,  givet  the  price  of  proTiaions 
in  several  parts  of  the  country.  At  Tralee  he  found  the  price  of  a  fine  turkey 
Is  9d ;  a  fine  goose  lOd ;  fine  fowls  Bd  a  couple :  tlie  price  of  butcher's  meat 
averaging  as  follows ;  beef  3d ;  mutton  5  ^d )  pork  2d  l^lb.  Tralee  is  a  busy 
town  and  an  extensive  retail  trade  is  carried  on  there,  so  that  the  prices  of 
this  kind  of  agricultural  produce  is  not  owing  to  the  absence  of  exchange 
or  trafic.  At  Mltchelstone  in  the  lower  part  of  Tipperary,  turkeys  were  3s 
a  couple;  geese  Is  lOd  a  pair;  ducks  H  *  p^r;  fowla  lOd  to  la  a  couple ; 
beef  was  from  3  }  to  4d  ^  lb ;  mutton  from  4d  to  £d  ^  lb ;  and  pork  as  low 
as  Id  ^  V  lb.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  poultry  is  nearly  as  cheap  as  it  is  in 
the  southern  countiea.  At  Sligo  he  found  the  price  of  poultry  as  follows,  a 
couple  of  fowls  lOd;  a  turkey  in  the  season  2s;  a  goose  lOd;  meat  was  car* 
ried  from  door  to  door,  besides  being  sold  in  the  regular  markets ;  mutton  4d ; 
beef  6d ;  pork  Sd  Vlb.  The  circumstances  of  the  Irish  cottager  (be  says) 
resemble  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  French  peasant,  though  the  one  is  a 
tenant,  and  the  other  a  proprietor,  and  they  are  both  Cavonrably  placed  for 
raising  the  amaller  articles  of  provision  and  live  stock,  such  as  poultry,  eggs, 
pigs,.  &o.  Tbt  price  of  poultry  in  France  has  been  given  for  only  those 
districts  where  it  is  probably  dearest,  and  in  the  remote  parts  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  so  high  as  H  is  In  Ireland. 

The  history  of  the  potatoe  conveys  to  us  a  most 
instructive  lesson,  forcibly  reiqinding  us  of  the  lengths 
to  which  ancient  custom  will  carry  mankind,  and 
showing  us  by  what  apparently  trivial  circumstances 
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this  opposition  is  often  removed;  when  the  most 
powerful  influential  arguments  have  failed  to  dispel  it. 
The  introduction  of  this  valuable  root  to  the  gardens 
and  tables  of  the  people,  received  for  more  than  two 
centuries  an  unexampled  opposition  from  vulgar 
prejudice,  which  all  the  philosophy  of  the  age  was 
unable  to  dissipate,  (perhaps  the  class  of  plants  that 
was  associated  with  it,  viz;  nightshade,  which  from 
its  strong  poisonous  qualities,  might  have  caused  it  to 
be  objected  to :  Curwen  and  Parkinson  tried  many 
experiments  on  cattle  with  potatoe  water,  which  was 
thought  to  be  actual  poison,)  until  Lewis  XV  th  of 
France  wore  a  bunch  of  the  potatoe  flower  in  the 
midst  of  his  court  on  a  day  of  festivity;  the  people 
then  for  the  first  time  obsequiously  acknowledged 
its  usefulness;  and  its  cultivation, as  anarticleof  diet 
from  that  time  became  universal.  In  Austria  the 
potatoe  is  considered  as  a  textile  plant,  and  there  it 
is  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  cotton  flax.  In 
Russia  sugar  is  extracted  from  its  roots  by  combus- 
tion, the  potatoe,  particularly  the  green  leaves  and 
stalks  will  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash  ; 
its  apples  when  ripe,  ferment  and  yield  vinegar  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  spirit  by  distillation;  its 
tubercles  are  made  into  a  pulp  as  a  substitute  for  soap 
which  is  used  in  bleaching.  The  potatoe  when 
cooked  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  nutritious, 
and  economical  of  all  vegetable  aliments.  By  a 
different  process  it  furnishes  two  kinds  of  flour,  a 
gruel  and  a  parenchyma,  which  in  times  of  scarcity 
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may  be  made  into  liread  or  used  to  increase  the 
bulk  of  bread  made  from  grain,*  and   its  starch  is 
not  at  all  inferior  to  Indian  arrow  root.     We  under- 
stand that  the  finest  arrow  root  brought  from  the 
Bahama  Isles,  is  made  from  a  superior  sort  of  potatoe 
grown  there,  which  is  improved  by  the  favourable 
climate  of  the  Islands^  (see  paris',  pharmacologia, 
vol  1st  page  54 :)  A  new  plan  has  been  lately  discov* 
ered  of  growing  them  in  dark  cellars  in  the  winter 
season,  with  a  small  quantity  of  earth,  whereby  fine 
new  potatoes  may  be  obtained  at  lady  day  or  earlier. 
In  1663  the  royal  society  recommended  the  ex- 
tension of  their  cultivation  as  a  means  for  preventing 
famine;  some  authors  affirm  that  they  were  first  in- 
troduced into  £urope  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1545, 
others  that  it  was  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1573,  and 
some  that  it  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1586 ;  but 
this  discrepancy  appears  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
founding   the    common:    (solanum  tuberosum)  of 
Linneus  with  the  sweet  potatoe,  [convolvulus  batta- 
Lis]  the  latter  was  introduced  into  Europe  long  before 
the  former^  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was 
the  species  brought  from  new  Granada  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins. — Sweet  potatoes  require  a  warm  climate, 
and  do  not  succeed  in  this  country ;    they  were  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  during  the  15th 
century  from  Spain  and  the  Canary  Isles  and  were 

*  Bread  mad«  by  one  fourth  of  mashed  potatoes  mixed  with  the  len  jc 
barm  to  three  fourths  of  wheaten  flour  is  the  most  wholesome  that  can  be 
eaten,  it  retains  its  moisture  many  days  lonf^er  than  that  which  is  compoitd 
of  all  wheat  flour. 
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then  supposd  to  have  some  peculiar  physical  proper- 
ties. It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons  of  high  esti- 
mation^ that  if  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  were  extend- 
ed to  the  degree  that  others  proposed,  the  chances  of 
famine  to  the  poor,  would  be  greater  than  they  now 
are,  because  in  such  a  case  the  labourer  would  have 
nothing  inferior  to  fall  back  upon.  This  argument 
does  not  hold  good  in  general,  for  life  might  be  sus- 
tained at  as  cheap  a  rate  by  oatmeal,  and  preparations 
of  oats,  as  by  potatoes,  [see  page  430]  and  also  in 
addition  from  the  fact  that  in  the  climate  of  Ireland, 
the  chances  of  a  crop  of  potatoes  are  three  to  one  of 
corn.  The  crop  has  been  valued  at  the  end  of  the 
late  war,  at  sixteen  millions  sterling,  since  which  its 
consumption  for  human  food  has  more  than  trebled; 
though  perhaps  they  are  not  grown  on  more  than  twice 
the  quantity  of  land,  through  the  improvements  of 
the  crops  in  cultivation.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  has  been  be- 
fore stated  in  this  work,  that  potatoes  were  introduced 
in  Ireland  by  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  and  planted  in  his 
garden  at  Youghall;  there  the  cultivation  advanced 
far  more  rapidly  than  in  England,  and  for  a  long 
period,  they  have  furnished  from  three  fifths  to  four 
fifths  of  the  entire  food  of  the  people  of  that  country. 
What  food  was  generally  used  before  this  time  by 
the  inhabitants  wc  arc  not  acquanted  with,  but 
from  the  general  cultivation  of  oats,  we  may  con- 
clude that  oatmeal  and  oatcakes  in  various  forms 
constituted   their  principal  food.     Before  the  year 
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1800  there  ap|)eurs  to  have  been  no  wheat  grovvn 
of  any  consequence  for  exportation,  but  only  suffi* 
cient  to  supply  their  own  large  towne^  and  even 
l>efore  that  period  they  imported  wheat  from  Eng- 
land. Jt  is  generally  admitted  that  the  rate  of 
wages  is  determined  by  the  species  of  food  princi- 
pally made  use  of  in  a  country.  Potatoes  form  the 
principal  food  of  tiie  Irish,  and  they  are  there  pro- 
duced at  very  little  expense.  The  soil  of  Ireland  is 
naturally  moist,  and  the  climate  mild,  and  this  ren- 
ders the  country  particularly  adapted  for  producing 
fair^crops  of  potatoes,  without  much  artificial  labour. 
There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  statement 
of  the  best  authors,  about  the  number  of  individuals 
that  might  be  supported  on  an  acre  of  potatoes; 
compared  with  those  that  might  be  supported  on  an 
acre  of  wheat;  some  have  stated  it  as  high  as  six  to 
one;  others  only  two  or  three  to  one;  Arthur  Young 
makes  it  appear  that  one  of  wheat  is  equal  to  five  of 
potatoes;  but  Newnhamwho  has  carefully  investiga- 
ted the  subject,  states that3  pounds  of  good  potatoes 
are  undoubtedly  more  than  equivalent  to  oneof  bread  I 
supposing  that  one  pound  weight  of  bread  is  equal 
to  four  pounds  of  potatoes,  still  the  differance  of  the 
quantity  of  land  planted  with  the  latter  would  be  as 
nine  or  ten  to  one  only  by  calculating  medium  crops.* 

*  It  may  be  observed  as  an  illustration,  that  allowing  4  pounds  If  day  of 
raw  potatoes  as  food  sufficient  for  the  support  of  an  adu  It,  an  acre  of  land 
producing  an  average  crop  of  100  sacks,  ^  acre,  of  289  lbs.,  ^  sack  ; 
equaling  28,000  lbs.,  would  maintain  20  persons,  for  a  year ;  and  1  acre  of 
wheat  producing  an  average  crop  of  24  Winchester  bushels  of  60  lbs.  %^ 
bushel,  equaling  1,440  lbs.  of  wheat.  One  pound  of  wheat  without  deduct- 
ing the  bran,  will  produce  l|fi>  of  baked  bread,  which  is  sufficient  for  each 
person  ^  day,  so  that  an  acre  of  wheat  will  maintain  4  persons  for  a  year. 
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The  average  produce  of  Ireland  according  to  Young's 
statement,  is  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  there,  does  noc 
yield  more  than  eighty  two  barrels  at  twenty  stone 
the  barrel,  equal  to  22,960  pounds  ;  when  the  produce 
of  an  average  crop  in  England  cultivated  in  the 
most  improved  manner,  would  not  be  less  than 
36,000 lbs., or40,0001bs.  Thelrish  land  and  climate 
is  far  more  favourable  to  their  growth,  if  their  indus- 
try and  skill  were  equal.  It  may  be  argued  perhaps 
that  if  potatoes  had  not  been  introduced,  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats,  would  have  been  the  lowest  species 
of  food,  and  that  whenever  they  happened  to  fail,  the 
population  would  have  been  as  destitute  as  if  they 
had  been  subsisting  on  potatoes.  It  must  be  ob- 
served however  that  the  proportion  which  the  price 
of  wheat,  or  any  species  of  grain  bears  to  the  price 
of  butcher's  meat,  beer,  tea,  &c.,  is  decidedly  greater 
than  the  proportion  which  the  price  of  potatoes 
bears  to  these  articles.  It  therefore  follows  that  a 
people  who  have  principally  subsisted  on  wheal,  are 
much  better  able  to  make  occasional  purchases  of 
butcher^s  meat,  than  those  who  subsist  on^potatoes, 
and  will  consequently  have  their  ideas  elevated  so 
as  to  consider  the  consumption  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  animal  food  as  indispensable  to  their  existence. 
But  it  is  clear  therefore  on  a  moderate  estimate, 
that  although  other  things  are  equal ;  the  population 
of  a  potatoe  feeding  country  may  become  two  or 
three  times  as  dense  as  it  could  have  been,  had  the 
inhabitants  wholly  eaten  corn.      Yet  this  is  not  the 
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case  in  Ireland  though  perhaps  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary in  the  cultivation  of  this  country  is,  that 
nearly  one  half  of  the  country  is  waste  land  ;  and 
that  which  is  in  cultivation  is  so  badly,  and  slo- 
venly managed,  that  with  a  few  exceptions  it  pro- 
duces but  two  thirds  of  what  it  might  be  made  to 
yield. 

The  advantage  of  the  potatoe  crop  is  not  only  the  immense  produce  hut 
in  BQch  a  climate  m  Ireland,  in  most  seasons  the  crop  is  good,  and  produced 
with  very  little  extra  labour,  much  above  the  average ;  though  there  is  no 
doubt  they  require  more  than  an  average  quantum  of  manure,  yet  large 
quautitiei  have  been  raised  by  various  substitutes  such  as  sea  weed,  sand, 
urate,  bone  dust,  and  guano.  On  peat  land,  lime  with  the  application  of 
either  of  these  articles  will  produce  large  crops,  besides  there  are  various 
other  substitutes,  which  chemical  affinity  has  shewn  to  be  beneficial  on 
pieces  of  land  that  have  grown  potatoes  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  these  do  not  appear  to  be  the  least  exhausted.  The  carelessness  of  the 
farmers  is  so  great  that  they  frequently  leave  large  heaps  of  manure  wasting 
away  before  the  doors  of  the  cottages  which  is  a  great  annoyance  to  strangers. 
Next  to  potatoes  this  country  may  be  said  to  be  the  land  of  Oats,  immense 
quantities  are  shipped  yearly  to  Britain,*  and  foreign  parts.  The  climate 
is   peculiarly  adapted  to  this  species  of  grain,  it  being  the  hardiest  of  all  the 

•  The  use  of  oats  as  a  culinai*y  article  has  been  much  curtailed  since  the 
introduction  of  potatoes,  which  will  thrive  on  similar  soils,  and  by  the  help 
of  cultivation,  produces  a  much  larger  portion  of  sustenance :  yet  we  arc 
led  to  believe  from  the  importation  of  oats  from  Ireland,  that  their  cultivation 
now  occupies  as  large,  if  not  a  larger  area  of  land  than  formerly  ;  they  are 
cultivated  in  Bengal  as  low  as  the  25th  degree  of  latitude  with  considerable 
success.  In  Scotland  where  they  have  long  formed  the  principal  food  of  the 
people,  they  are  more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other  species  of  grain ; 
and  the  scotch  oats  are  prefered  in  London  ;  and  the  Southern  counties  of 
England  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  oatmeal  and  groats  prepared  from 
them ;  they  are  extensively  cultivated  in  Ireland,  and  the  fens  of  England 
where  the  crops  are  large.  The  feeding  of  horses  has  at  all  times  occasioned 
the  greatest  consumption  of  oats,  and  as  the  number  kept  for  business  and 
pleasure,  has  considerably  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  cul- 
ture of  oau  has  also  increased  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
importation  from  Ireland,  Holland  and  other  countries. 
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cerial  grasses,  growing  luxuriantly  in  cold  northern  climates,  and  in  coarse 
mountanious  districts,  where  it  was  believed  a  few  years  since,  neither  wheat 
or  barley  could  be  advantageosuly  cultivated  in  Scotland  also,  it  has  long 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The  Highlanders  are 
so  economical  that  according  to  the  proverb.  *^A  Scotchman  can  travel 
all  the  world  over  if  he  can  but  obtain  a  bag  of  oatmeal  to  mix  with  the 
water  of  the  brook.  "  Oats  are  extensively  cultivated  in  most  counties 
in  Englamd,  particularly  in  the  fens,^  the  produce  varies  exceedingly,  its 
culture  depends  on  good  management,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  grain  ; 
when  the  ground  is  foul  and  exhausted,  its  increase  is  not  more  than  30 
bushels  ^  acre,  but  on  richer  soils  well  managed,  it  produces  64  to  7^,  and 
sometimes  96  bushels,  have  been  reaped.  The  subvarieties  are  numerous 
though  there  appears  only  four  distinct  species,  that  denominated  the 
potatoe  oat  is  at  present  almost  the  only  one  raised  on  good  cultivated 
land,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  usually  fetches 
a  higher  price  in  the  London  market,  than  any  other  kind,  on  account  of 
the  plumpness  of  the  groat  it  makes,  and  the  quantity  of  meal.  It  was  dis- 
covered growing  by  a  farmer  in  afield  of  potatoes  in  Cumberland  in  1788, 
and  from  the  produce  of  that  single  stalk,  the  stock  now  in  cultivation  has 
been  produced.  A  species  of  naked  oats  are  cultivated  in  Cornwall  but 
not  extensively.  Rye  is  but  little  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  though  we 
believe  it  was  a  principal  article  of  growth  in  Ireland  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  potatoes.  It  requires  less  culture  and  manure  than  barley  or 
wheat.  It  is  the  bread  corn  of  the  principal  part  of  Russia  and  Germany 
where  maize  has  not  been  introduced.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  principal 
article  grown  instead  of  wheat,  before  the  bounty  stimulated  the  English 
farmers  to  grow  wheat  for  exportation. 

The  most  distressing  circumstance  to  a  people  who  live  on  the  cheaper 
food  is  found  in  the  history  of  Ireland  ;  when  a  failure  in  the  potatoe  crop 
happens,  there  is  no  cheaper  substitute  to  fall  back  upon,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  the  price  of  potatoes  rise  and  continue  to  rise  to  five  or  six  times 
their  ordinary  price,  and  the  people  by  this  cause  are  involved  in  extreme 
misery  This  to  an  English  farmer  might  be  considered  extraordinary,  but 
when  we  look  at  the  slovenly  method  of  farming,  their  miserable  huts ;  their 
laziness,  and  supineness,  in  the  common  routine  of  a  farm,  and  the  want  of 
fences  to  keep  their  little  property  secure,  either  from  their  own  cattle,  or 
their  neighbour's  ;  we  need  not  wonder  at  their  misery  when  their  principal 
crop  fails  them :  an  illustration  page  365,  the  labourers  who  live  on  rice  in 
Hindostan. 

It  is  customary  for  small  farmers  in  England  and  we  believe  almost  every- 
where else  who  depend  on  the  produce  of  the  land  to  keep  as  much  corn  or 
potatoes  unsold  as  they  will  require  for  themselves  till  the  next  crop.     In 
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England  in  the  agricultural  failures  uf  1^<2I  and  1822,  ibc  distress  was  such 
as  no  human  foresight  could  guard  against  ;  but  the  English  small  farmers 
borrowed  of  their   nei;;hbours  and  got   credit  of  the  shop-keeperR  which  we 
fear  would  not  in  the  present  state  of  things  be  possible  in  Ireland. 

In  concluding  our  review  of  iigricnllure  it  will  not 
prove  unj)ro(ital)le  to  consider  the  injurious  effects  ; 
the  present  game  laws  have  on  the  cnltivalion  and 
improvement  of  the  country  as   well  as  in    discou- 
raging the   exertions    of  the  labouring   population. 
The  origin  of  these  civil  prohibitions  may  be  easily 
traced;   which  were   introduced  into  Europe  at  the 
time,  and  by  the  same  policy,  that  gave  birth  to  the 
feudal    system,    wjien     the   swarms    of   barbarians 
gathered    from    the    northern    hive,    and    laid  the 
foundation    of   most   of  the    present    kingdoms   of 
Europe,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire  ;     for 
when   a    conquering   General   came    to    settle    the 
economy  of  a  vanquished  country,   and  to  portion 
it  out  amongst  his  soldiers,  or  feudatories,  who  were 
to   render  him  military   service  for  the  donation ; 
it    behoved    him    in     order    to    secure    his    new 
acquisitions  to  keep  the  natives  of  the  country  and 
all  who  were  not  his   military   tenants  in  as  low  a 
condition  as  posible,  and  especially  to  prohibit  them 
the  use  of  arms.     Nothing  could  do  this  more  effec- 
tually than  a  prohibition  against  hunting  and  sport- 
ing, and  therefore  it  was  the  policy  of  the  conqueror 
to  reserve  this  right  to  himself,  and  for  those  to  whom 
his  inclination  induced  him  to  bestow  it,  which  were 
only  on  his  capital  feudatories,  or  greater  barons;  and 
accordingly  we  find  in  the  feudal  constitutions,   one, 
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and  the  same  law  prohibitiiig  the  rustics  in  g:eneral 
from  carrying  arms,  and  also  prescribing  the  use  «/f 
snares,  netsor  otiier  engines  for  destroying  the  game. 
This   exclusive    privilege    well    suited   the  marlial 
genius  of  the  conquering  troops,   who   deliglited   in 
a  sport  which  in  its  pursuits  and  slaughter,  bore  some 
resemblance  to  war,  and  indeed  like   some  of  their 
modern  successors,  they  had   no  other  amusement 
to    entertain   their   vacant    hours,   or   prevent   that 
ennui, to  which  unthinkingmen  are   subject;    despi- 
sing all  arts  as  effeminate;  and  agriculture  as  mean 
and  slavish,  having  no  olher  learning  than  that  which 
was  couched  in  such   rude  dilties  as  wx^e  sunic  at 
the  solemn  carousals  which  succeeded  their  huntinj; 
parties,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  those  nations  where 
the  feudal  policy  remains  the  most  uncorrupted,  tlie 
forest  and   game   law^s,    continue   in    their   greatest 
rigour  and  seventy.     In  France  all  game  is  properly 
the  King's,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  death 
for  a  peasant  to  be  discovered  hunting  in  the  woods 
of  the  nobility.     In  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons 
the  whole  island  was  replenished  with   all  kinds  of 
game.     They  lived  in  a  wild  and  pastoral  manner, 
without  enclosing  or  improving  their  grounds,   and 
derived   much   of  their  sustenence  from   the  chase 
of  which  they  all  partook  in  common.     But  when 
husbandry  was  introduceil,  under  the  Saxon  Govern- 
ment, and  land  began  to   be   cultivated,   improved, 
and  enclosed,  the  beasts  naturally  fled  into  the  woody 
and  distant  tracts,    called   forests,  and    which    not 
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having  been  disposed  of,  in  the  iirst  distribution 
of  the  lands,  were  deemed  to  belong  to  the  crown. 
These  were  consequently  filled  with  plenty  of  game, 
which  our  royal  sportsmen  reserved  for  their  own 
diversion,  enforcing  a  pecuniary  forfeiture  on  all 
those  wlio  interfered  with  their  sovereign,  or  his 
rights  and  privileges,  but  every  freeholder  had 
full  permision  to  sport  upon  his  own  territories  pro- 
vided he  abstained  from  trespassing  upon  the  king's 
forests. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  tlie  right  of  pursuing 
and  taking  all  beasts  of  chase,  and  such  other  animals 
as  were  accounted  game,  was  held  to  belong  to  the 
king  alone ;  or  to  those  only  who  were  authorized 
under  him.  The  principle  of  the  feudal  law,  that 
the  king  is  the  ultimate  proprietor  of  all  lands  in 
the  kingdom^  induced  the  idea  that  he  had  a  right 
to  enter  on  any  portion  of  each  person's  land  and  to 
chase,  and  take  such  creatures  at  his  pleasure,  as  he 
found  thereon,  particularly  as  these  animals  had  no 
real  owner.  This  right  thus  newly  vested  in  the 
crown  was  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour,  both 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  not 
only  in  the  ancient  forests,  but  also  in  the  new 
ones,  which  the  Conqueror  caused  to  be  made. 
And  in  pursuance  of  the  same  principle^  King  John 
laid  a  total  interdict  against  killing  the  winged  as 
well  as  the  four  footed  creation. 

The  cruel  and  insupportable  hardships  which  these 
laws  caused  to  the  subject^  occasioned  our  ancestors 
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to  be  as  desirous  for  their  reformation  or  abolition,  as 
for  the  relaxation  of  the  rigours  of  the  feudal  system 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  immunities  of  carta  de 
fore$ta»  warmly  contended  for,  and  extorted  from 
the  King  with  as  much  difficulty  as  those  of  Magna 
Charta  itself. 

The  first  qualification  act  in  the  15  Richard  the 
II.,  the  title  of  which  is.  '*  None  shall  hunt  but 
those  who  have  a  sufficient  living.  "  The  preamble 
also  states  that  divers,  artificers,  labourers,  servants 
and  grooms,  keep  grey  hounds,  and  dogs,  and  on 
holy  days  when  good  Christian  people  beat  Church 
hearing  divine  service,  they  go  hunting  in  the  parks 
and  warrens,  to  the  great  destruction  of  the  game  ; 
and  sometimes  under  such  colour  they  make  their 
assemblies,  conferences,  and  conspiracies,  and  rise 
and  disobey  their  allegiance.  It  is  therefore  ordained 
that  no  artificer,  labourer,  or  other  layman,  who  hath 
not  lands  or  tenements  to  the  value  of  40s.  a  year  ; 
nor  any  priest  to  the  value  of  ^10  shall  keep  any 
dogs,  nets,  or  engines  to  destroy  deer,  hares  or 
conies,  nor  indulge  in  any  other  gentlemanly  games 
upon  pain  of  one  years  imprisonment. 

It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  first 
mention,  is  naade  of  the  introduction  of  Game 
keepers.  Various  regulations  have  been  since  made 
respecting  them  by  subsequent  statutes  ;  one  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  another  in  Ann, 
enacting  that  no  Lord  or  Lady  of  a  manor  shall 
appoint  more  than  one  Game  keeper  within  each 
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manor  having  power  to  kill  game,  and  that  his  name 
must  be  enlereil  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

Amongst  the  various  causes  producing  great  in- 
juries to  the  progress  of  agriculture,  thesegame  laws 
and  prohibitions  liave  had  no  insuflScient  share. 
Although  these  ancient  rights,  might  have  been  allow- 
able in  a  very  thinly  populated  country  ;  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  society  requires  a  total  repeal  or 
at  least  a  great  modification  of  them  suited  to  the 
better  defined  and  established  laws  of  property. 
In  the  Saxon  times,  though  no  man  was  allowed  to 
kill  or  chase  the  king's  deer,  he  might  start  any 
game,  and  pursue,  and  kill  the  same  upon  his  own 
estate.*  The  Normans  depopulated  whole  counties 
for  the  purpose  of  the  king's  royal  diversion,  and 
subjected  them  and  all  the  ancient  forests  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  unreasonable  severities  of  the 
forest  laws  imported  from  the  Continent ;  wliereby 
the  slaughter  of  a  beast  was  made  almost  as  penal 
as  killing  a  man,  and  according  to  Blackstone,  the 
riffour  of  these  new  constitutions  vested  the  sole 
property  of  all  the  game  in  England,  in  the  King 
alone,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  disturb  any  fowl 
of  the  air,  or  beast  of  the  field  ;  of  such  kinds  as  were 
reserved  for  the  amusement  of  the  Sovereign,  with- 
out express  permission  from  the  King,  by  a  grant  of 
chase,  or  free  warren,  and  this  franchise  was  granted 
as  much  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  breed  of 
animals  as  to  gratify  the  inclination  of  the  subject. 

*  A  greater  privile|e  than   is  ave n  foncaded  at  the  preient  day  without 
paying  a  heavy  tax. 
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from  a  similar  principle  to  that  by  which  the  forest 
laws  are  now  mitigated  and  by  degrees  grown  entire" 
ly  obsolete;  yet  from  this  root  has  arisen  the  present 
system  of  game  laws  so  productive  of  grievous  op- 
pression to  the  farmers.    They  are  founded  upon  the 
same  unreasonable  notions  of  permanent  property  in 
wild  creatures,  and  create  as  much  tyranny  as  existed 
at  any  former  period  of  our  history ;  with  this  diffe- 
rance,   that    the    first    laws   established   only    one 
mighty  hunter  throughout  the  land ;    whereas  the 
game  laws  have  raised  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor. 
In  one  respect  (says  Blackstone)  the  ancient  was  less 
unreasonable  than  the  modernlaw  for  the  King's  grant 
of  a  chace  or  free  warren,  might  kill  game  in  every 
part  of  his  franchise,  but  now  a  freeholder  of  less 
than  £100  A  year,  is  forbidden  to  kill  a  partridge  on 
his  own  estate.     Yet   nobody  else   (not   even   the 
Lord  of  the  manor,  unless  he  hath  a  grant  of  free 
warren,) can  do  it  without  committing  a  trespass  and 
subjecting  himself  to  an  action.     A  man  therefore 
that  has  a  franchise  of  free  warren  is  in  reality  no 
more  than  a  royal  game  keeper;  the  franchise  has 
almost  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  new  statutes  for 
preserving  game.     The  name  now  is  chiefly  used  for 
preserved  grounds  that  are  set  apart  for  ^breeding 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  there  are  many  instances  of 
sportsmen  in  ancient  times,  who  have  sold  their  es- 
tates and  reserved  the  free  warrens  or  right  of  killing 
the  game  to  themselves,  by  which  means  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  man  and  his  heirs  have  sometimes  free 
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warren  over  another  man's  ground.  The  injury  done 
to  the  farmer  is  often  immense,  especially  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  preserves  for  game :  the  poor  labourer, 
the  mason  or  weaver,  who  perils  his  life,  his  limbs,  and 
health,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  catch  a  hare,or  partridge, 
occasions  the  most  frightful  source  of  commitments 
in  this  country,  and  the  goals  are  filled  with  delin- 
quents amongst  the  peasantry  for  this  offence;  it 
having  been  ascertained  that  f  of  the  commitments  in 
the  country  are  on  this  account.  It  appears  though  the 
sale  is  now  allowed  by  license,  that  poaching  cannot 
be  prevented,  for  the  quantity  sent  to  market  by  the 
gentlemen  who  have  condescended  to  supply  the 
London  poulterers  and  salesmen  with  game  on  com- 
mission as  a  means  of  augmenting  their  revenue; 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  quantity  and 
number  brought  for  sale  into  the  various  markets. 

We  have  seen  many  acres  in  large  fields  of  Sainfoin  intended  for  bay, 
eaten  down  by  bares  as  if  sheep  had  been  fed  in  them ;  whole  fields  of  wheat 
nearly  destroyed,  and  large  fields  of  corn  adjoining  preserves  given  up  oa 
account  of  the  n  umber  of  hares  in  them.  It  is  calculated  that  the  cost  of  feed 
ing  the  game,  in  damage  to  the  farmers  averages  not  less  than  5s  ^  acre  \ 
on  some  farms  it  is  full  SOs  ^  acre,  as  5  or  6  bares  will  consnme  as  much 
food  as  a  sheep,  and  rabbits  nearly  the  same  :  pheasants  destroy  an  immense 
quantity  of  corn  ;  large  farms  have  been  given  up  by  the  tenants  in  Suffolk 
Hampshire,  and  some  other  counties,  because  the  tenants  could  not  maintain 
themselves  upon  the  estates  even  had  they  no  rent  to  pay.  One  large  tract 
lately  surrendered  to  the  Landlord  on  this  account,  was  let  to  labourers  for 
potatoe  allotments ;  this  being  the  only  vegetable  that  appears  to  prosper 
in  defiance  of  the  destruction  of  Game. 

The  Game  laws  have  no  doubt  the  most  demoralizing  effect  on  the  principles 
of  the  country'labourer,  notfonly  becauseof  the  deadly  nocturnal  encounters 
between  the  keepers  and  poachers  which  create  a  sanguinary  and  reckless 
disposition,  but  also  from  the  adopted  rule,  that  although  himself  a  poacher 
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by  laying  an  inforniatioa  against  his  neighbour,  within  six  months  from  the 
commission  of  the  oflfencc  the  penalties  are  remitted,  and  he  entitled  to  a 
reward  for  his  breach  of  good  faith  and  honesty.  The  quantities  that  are 
weekly  sent  to  the  metropolis^  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  one 
salesman  sold  on  an  average  500  head  ^  week  during  the  season,  and  that  in 
oae  year  he  sold  no  less  than  9,628  head  of  Game. 

With  regard  to  certain  other  noxious  birds  and   animals  there   were  pro- 
visions made  by  an  ancient  statute,  namely  :  VIII  Elizabeth,  c.  15.  entitled 
**  an  act  for  the  preservation  of  grain  "  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  consider 
with  a  proper  idea  of  the  difference  of  the   value   of  money  between  that 
time   and   the   present,  by  which  it  was  required  that  the  churchwardens, 
should  buy  with  money  raised  on  assessment,  and  pay  for  the  heads  of  every 
three    old    crows  ;    choughes  or  six   eggs  of  each  of  them   Id.  for  every 
twelve  Stair's  head:!  Id.  ;    for  every  head   of    marten,   hawkes,   fursekytte, 
moldkyte,  busardi,  chagge,  cormoraunt]  or  ryntale,  2d.  ;    for  two  eggs  of 
these  Id  ;  for  every  iron,  or  osprays  heads,  4d  ;    and  for  the  head  of  every 
wodwall,   pye,  jay,  raven,  kyte    or   King   Fisher    Id;    bulfyme,   or  other 
birds   that  dcvoureth   the   blowth  of  fruit,   Id. ;    for  the   heads   of  every 
{ox  or  grey,  12d.  ;    and  for  the  head  of  every  fytchewe,  polcat,   wezeL,  state 
fayne,  bade  or  welde  cat,  Id.;  for  the  heads  of  every  otter  or  hedge  hogg, 
2d.  ;  for  the  heads  of  three  rats  or  twelve  mice.  Id. ;  for  the  head  of  every 
want  or  raoldworp  one  halfpenny ;  and  by  another  ancient  statute,  XXIV. 
Henry  VIII..  c.   10.,  every  township  was  required  to  keep  acrownet,to 
destroy  crows,  rooks  and  choughs,  there  is   some  shadow  of  these  regula- 
tions,  still  remaining  in  a  few  parishes,  where  they  give  a  reward  for  des- 
troying several  of  the  above  noxious  fowl  and  vermin,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted so  little  knowledge  and  experience  is  used  by  our  country  people  in  the 
destruction  of  many  of  their  greatest  benefactors,  as  it  appears  that  rooks 
and  moles  in  a  remarkable  manner  benefit  the  labours  of  the  husbandman 
by  destroying  the  wire  worm  and  several  other  injurious  reptiles  that  work 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  oould  not  be  effected  by  any  other 
means  but  there  is  no  doubt  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  they  may 
IB  some  places  get  over  stocked.      The  hawke  and  several  of  the  rapacious 
tribes  to  which  he  belongs,  was  by  ancient  law  privileged  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively as  a  companion  of  the  Sportsman,  and  on  account  of  this  distinction, 
their  preservation  was  almo«t  as  valuable  in  point  of  law,  as  the  life  of  a  man 
The  punishment  for  killing  either  being  the  same,  but  since  that  time  the 
sportsman  has  discarded  the  services  of  the  hawke  and  falcon  for  the  use  of 
fire  arms.   The  hawke  it  is  believed  now  in  its  wild  stale  destroys  more  game 
than  all  the  sportsmen  In  the  Kingdom. 
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THE  PEE8ENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  present  condition  of  the  people,  compared  with  the  ancient  inhabitant! 
of  Briton—the  clothing  and  lodging  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities — the 
Emperor  Alexander's  idea  of  English  manners—  the  streets  and  shops  of 
London,  I4^ed8,  &c. — ^the  prices  of  corn  influencing  the  condition  of 
society— the  dearths  of  1796  and  1800— the  monopoly  of  farms  occasioning 
the  employment  of  many  labourers — Whitbread's  idea  of  diminishing  the 
price  of  wages — riots  in  conseqiience  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions — the 
round  system— selling  the  labour  of  the  poor  by  auction — the  magistrates 
of  Berkshire — table  of  rates  of  wages — Dr.  Burn's  description  of  the 
office  of  an  overseer. — the  direction  of  an  act  of  Elizabeth,  about  build- 
ing cottages — the  middle  classes— poverty  induced  by  idleness— the 
•conomy  of  the  Scotch,  an  example — the  want  of  an  efficient  police — 
the  insecurity  of  the  cities  and  country — the  number  of  pigs  forfeited 
and  seized — the  houses  falling  to  decay— the  poorer  classes  sufl^ering 
through  bad  example— London  the  resort  of  all  kinds  of  profligacy^  the 
classes  receiving  high  wages — the  want  of  education — Charity  schools, 
—  and  the  little  notice  taken  of  the  people,  by  the  Clergy— Sunday  schools 
— the  Methodists  the  only  teachers  of  the  poor— the  precarious  means  of 
the  lower  classes — the  impolicy  of  Government,  granting  letters  of  mark 
— the  disbanded  soldiery — the  mobs  of  the  period — the  first  Sheriff  who 
ventured  to  see  justice  executed. 

The  history  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  pop- 
ulation may  emphatically  be  styled  a  history  of 
progressive  improvement;  The  constant  impulse 
given  to  the  public  mind,  produces  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  condition  of  society.  We  have  obser- 
ved»  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th.  century,  the 
peasants  of  this  country  were  in  as  degraded  a  condi- 
tion as  the  general  population  of  many  of  the  Eastern 
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nations  are  at  tiie  present  day^  being  often  subjected 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  few  armed  foreigners,  whose 
yoke  they  patiently  and  dispiritedly  endured.  A 
strong  distinction  of  caste  separated  the  victorious 
Normans  from  the  subjugated  Saxons ;  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  were  in  a  state  of  slavery 
enshrouded  in  the  grossest  ignorance  while  the 
superstitious  practices  of  the  age  tended  if  possible 
to  increate  their  degradation  and  wretchedness  and 
enabled  their  superiors  to  exercise  over  tiiem,  un- 
limited authority  and  controul.  In  the  course  of 
seven  centuries  to  what  a  pitch  of  greatness  has  this 
debased  and  degenerate  race  attained^  they  have 
become  the  most  powerful  and  highly  civilized 
people  in  the  world  ;  they  have  spread  their  dominion 
and  commerce,  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  they 
have  scattered  the  seeds  of  future  mighty  Empires, 
over  vast  continents  ;  the  very  existance  of  which 
were  unknown  or  unthought  of  by  Ptolemy  or 
Strabo,  they  have  created  a  maritime  power,  such  as 
would  have  speedily  annihilated  thenavies  of  ancient 
Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage^  Venice,  and  Genoa ;  they 
have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  healing  art 
the  various  means  of  locomotion,  the  diversified 
utilities  of  mechanism,  and  of  every  species  of  ma- 
nufacture which  can  contribute  to  the  convenience 
or  add  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  have  brought 
them  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  they  justly 
merit  the  admiration  and  astonishment,  of  every 
foreign  nation ;    nor  are  their  works   of  literature 
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inferior  to  the  richest  bequests  of  ancient  Rome  or 
Greece.  The  laws  by  which  the  Heavenly  bodies 
are  regnhited,  and  contemplated  by  the  sublime 
science  of  Astromony  have  not  only  excited  atten- 
tion, but  satisfactory  conclusions  and  demonstrations 
are  arrived  at,  and  they  have  speculated  with  exqui- 
site sublimity  on  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  dnrina;  th*"  last  century  in  the 
clothing  and  lodging  of  the  people  ftf  Great  Britain,  arc  more  remarkable 
than  those  which  have  taken  place  in  their  food  as  represented  in  the  his- 
tory of  agriculture.     The  unparelled  ahundance  and  cheapness  of  cotton 
goods  caused  by  the  extraordinary  progress  made  in  the  manufacture,  have 
been  in  this  respect  of  vast  importance.     To  estimate  this  advantage  to  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  let  us  remember  that  the  wife  of  a  labouring  man  may 
now  buy  at  a  retail  shop,  a  neat  and  good   print  as  low  as  4d.  per  yard,  and 
allowing  7  yards  for  a  dress,  the  whole  material  will  only  cost  28.  4d. ;  com- 
mon plain  calicoes  may  be  bought  at  2jd.  per  yard  ,  elegant  cotton  prints 
for  ladies  dresses  sell  at  lOd.  to  Is.  per  yard,  and  printed  muslins  from  6d. 
to  48.,  per  yard  ;  the  higher  priced  having  beautiful  patterns  in  brilliant  and 
permanent  colours.     So  that  the  humblest  classes   have  now  the  means  of 
displaying  as  much  neatness  and   taste  in  dress  as   the  middle   and   upper 
classes  of  the  last  century  ;  and  the  peasant  cottager  may  have  at  this  day 
with  good  management,  furniture  as  handsome  for  beds,  windows,  and  tables, 
as   could  be   seen    in  the   houses   of  rich  tradesmen  sixty  years  since.     So 
remarkable  appeared  the  clothing   of  the  common  people  of  the   metropolis 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  when  he  visited   England    in  1815, 
that  he  said  the  English  were  a  nation   of  Gentlemen  as    it  regarded  their 
dress  and  manners  compared  with  any  nation  he  had  seen  on  the  continent* 
Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  extraordinary  change  for  the  better 
has  also  taken  place  in  the  habitations  of  all  classes;  any  one  must  notice  this 
who  compares  the  houses  in  the  old  streets  and  lanes  in  all  our  great  towns 
with  the  buildings  of  the  present  day.     In  London,  before  the  fire  of  1666,t 

•  The  progress  of  the  merchantile  classes  in  wealth  and  importance  was 
shown  by  their  ambition  for  aristocratic  distinction  as  well  as  by  other  evi- 
dences. All  who  were  of  any  importance  or  even  respectability  claiming 
the  title  of  Es^iuire.  Even  cirrks  at  last  assumed  these  envied  distinctions. 
Steel  complains  that  England  had  now  become,  Populous  ArmigemTUm^  a 
nation  of  Esquires. —  Tatter. 

t  Sec  the  description  of  Ancient  Cities  in  page  126. 
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the  streets, particularly  those  of  the  ancient  city,  were  unpaved,  narrow  and 
crooked,  the  tops  of  the  houses  nearly  touched  those  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street ;  and  the  best  part  of  London  at  this  time  was  in  a  worse  condition 
than   the  dirty  and    unwholesome  lanes   that  are   now   everywliere   to  be 
met  with.     In  fact  even  so  late  as  the  begininir  of  the  reij;n  of  George  III., 
many  of  our  streets  were  unpaved,  and  each  tradesman  paved  the  entrance 
to  his  shop,  according  to  his  own  fashion,  the  foot  path  consisted  of  one  or 
two  feet  paved  off,  by  parts  for  the  protection  of   foot  passengers.      The 
kennells  which  were  on  both  sides  of  the  streets,  swelled  into  rivulets   in 
wet  weather,  and  streams  of  water  came  down   from  the  gutters  over  head. 
The  houses  were  generally  built  of  timber,  there  were  very    few  regular 
built   streets,  and  the  palaces  and   mansions  of  the  Aristocracy  made  the 
difference   more  striking.     Th.j  shops  of  the  Tradesmen  and  the  Merchant's 
warehouses  were  not  so  well  furnished  as  the  meanest  shops  of  the  present 
day.     But  they  went  extravagant  lengths  for  signposts  and  signs,  some  of 
those  in  the  strand  and  Ludgate  hill,  are  reported  to  have  cost  more  than  one 
hundred   pounds,  and  as   soon  as  plate  glass  became  generally  known,  the 
places  of  public  resort  were  glazed  with  a  variety  of  glass.      The  improve- 
ments   in  houses  with  respect  to  conveniences   and  comfort  during  the  last 
thirty  years  is  surprising.  They  are  in  every  respect  superior  and  constructed 
on   a  larger  scale ;    the  apartments  are  more  numerous  and  lofty,  better 
ventilated,  and  supplied  with  water  to  an  extent  our  ancestors  could  hardly 
have  conceived  possible. 

To  this  cause  we  may  in  a  great  measure  attribute  the  great  freedom  of 
our  large  towns  from  epidemical  diseases  which  are  now  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  close  and  badly  ventilated  lanes.  The  same  improvements 
are  ap]»arent  in  almost  all  the  provincial  towns ;  the  principal  streets  are 
well  paved,  having  handsome  houses  and  shops,  and  the  sewering  well  con- 
ducted though  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  large  streets  of 
houses  have  been  even  recently  erected  without  pavements.  Take  the  town 
of  Leeds  as  an  instance.  Out  of  586  streets,  only  68  are  paved  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  of  these  29  are  either  not  sewered  at  all,  or  only  partially 
so,  numbers  of  streets  have  been  recently  formed,  and  houses  erected 
without  pavements,  and  hence  without  surfaces,  and  drains  without  sewers,  in 
fact  whole  neighbourhoods  have  arisen  in  which  there  is  neither  water,  out 
offices,*  nor  any  convenience  for  the  absolute  domestic  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  method  of  building  houses  back  to  back  occasions  these  incon- 

•  Necessary  offices  were  almost  unknown  on  the  continent  before  1814, 
in  most  country  places  or  farm  houses  there  was  no  place  provided  prior  to 
1800  the  only  accomodation  was  a  pit  dug  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  with  a 
large  stick  fixed  across  to  sit  upon. 
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Teniences  in  a  great  degree.  In  one  cul-Je-tac  in  Leeds  there  are  thirty  four 
houses,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  there  dwells  in  these  houses  340  persons 
making  an  average  of  10  to  each  house.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
Cholera  75  cart  loads  of  manure  were  removed  from  this  place  which  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  for  years,  presenting  a  surface  of  human  excre- 
ment,* of  very  considerable  extent  to  the  effects  of  which,  from  their  proxi- 
mity* these  dwellings  are  exposed.  This  property  however  is  said  to  pay 
the  best  interest  of  any  similar  discription  of  property  in  the  borough. 
Glasgow  closes  prove  the  most  lucrative  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Laird  in 
the  centre  of  which  Mr.  Symonds  states  there  is  a  reservoir  for  the  reception 
of  dung  similar  to  that  before  mentioned.  This  is  only  a  type  of  a  practice 
which  has  become  general  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  At  all 
hazards  this  lesson  ought  to  be  taught  and  practically  enforced  by  the  Le- 
gislator; that  property  entails  upon  the  proprietors  the  performance  of 
certain  duties  to  the  community  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights 
and  previliges  themselves. 

In  the  habitations  of  the  Farmers  and  Cottagers 
inScotland  since  1780  there  has  been  as  remarkable 
a  change  as  in  the  principle  streets  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  From  being  the  most  wretched  of  their 
kind  resembling  the  cabins  of  the  Irish  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  they  are  now  (generally  speaking)  well 
contrived  substantial  and  commodious.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  improvement  of  this  people  has  been  so 
rapid  as  to  outstretch  the  anticipations  even  of  the 
roost  sanguine;  whether  we  regard  the  appearance 
of  the  country  or  the  constitution  of  the  people. 
With  the  single  exception  of  articles  of  clothing,  it 
appears  that  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  continued 
to  rise  in  this  country  from  the  commencement  of 
that  period  ;  but  slowly  the  first  ten  years,  and  by  a 
more  rapid  movement  in  the  last  ten  years.  Through 

*  Of  the  experiments  made  with  this  and  a  few  other  fertilisiof 
manures  it  appears  its  power  to  force  the  vegetable  productions  of  tht 
earth  is  as  three  to  one. 
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the  year   1795»  several  circumstances  combined   to 
occasion  a  range  for  high  prices,  besides  those  of  provi* 
sions,  two  successive  bad  seasons  on  all  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  had 
rendered    agricultural    produce    scarce    and    dear. 
Not  only  had  the  vintages  of  France,  and  the  silk 
of  Italy,  suffered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
but  linseed  and  olive  oil,  tallow, and  the  productions 
of  the  other  countries,  had  also  amazingly  increased 
in  price;  attributable  partly  to  the  feelings  of  rival* 
ship,  manifested   by  France  in  buying  up  the  same 
articles  which  were  sought  for  at  this  time,  by  our 
own  nation,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  our  affairs 
with  Spain,  and  other  minor  causes.    Here  then,  we. 
had  a  general  rise  in  the   prices  of  all  these  ordi-* 
nary  articles    of  consumption  ;   the  price  of  bread 
the  first  necessary  of  life  had  nearly  doubled,  in  the 
course  of  14  years,  and  all  other  provisions  had  like- 
wise advanced  in  price. 

On  the  whole  the  increase  in  the  expenses  of  sub- 
sistence and  housekeeping  to  a  poor  man,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  60  per  cent;  the  question  then 
would  be,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  the 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  was  bet^ 
ter  or  worse  in  the  latter,  than  it  was  in  the  former 
part  of  this  century.  Had  every  man  really  three 
shillings  to  spend  ?  for  every  two  which  he  had  in 
1785,  or  in  other  words,  had  wages  risen  50  per 
cent  ?  for  unless  such  was  the  case  the  answer  must 
he  evident  to  every  reader.  Tooke  in  bis  history  of. 
No.  14.  OGO 
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prices,  states  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  lowest 
class  of  labourers  could  subsist  upon  their  wages 
at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  before  1795,  or 
obtain  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  and  their  families  ; 
on  the  lowest  scale  requisite  to  sustain  human  exis- 
tence ;  unless  they  returned  to  the  diet  of  the  people 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VllL,  (notwithstanding  the 
very  great  improvement  in  vegetable  productions 
which  were  begining  every  where  to  be  introduced. 
And  those  above  the  lowest  class  including  some 
portion  of  skilled  labourers  could  do  little  (if  any 
thing)  more  than  provide  themselves  with  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  without  any  of  the  indulgences 
iVhich  habit  had  rendered  necessary  to  their  exis- 
tence. If  under  these  circumstances  there  had  been 
no  rise  of  wages,  no  contributions  by  parishes,  or 
by  individuals  in  aid  of  wages,  a  large  number  of  the 
people  must  actually  have  perished,  and  the  classes 
immediately  above  the  lowest,  would  with  diflBculty 
have  preserved  themselves  from  the  same  fate. 
Had  such  been  the  case  the  suffering  from  dearth 
might  have  been  correctly  designated  a  famine, 
which  to  our  minds  has  been  erroniously,  though 
frequently,  applied  to  these  very  times,  for  severe 
and  intense  as  were  the  privations,  and  sufferings  of 
the  people  of  this  country  ;  in  the  dearths  of  1795, 
1799,  and  of  1800  and  1801;  there  were  few  re- 
corded instances  of  death,  from  actual  starvation. 
A  rise  of  wages  was  imperatively  called  for  by  the 
migetaey  of  the  case,  and  comiplied  With  to  some 
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extent,  ia  most  of  the  branches  of  industry. 
The  claims  for  increase  were  aided  by  the  resource 
which  workmen  and  labourers  had  of  enlisting  in 
the  army  and  navy,  had  their  claims  been  refused. 
This  may  account  for  the  improvement  in  the  order 
and  morality  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  demand  for 
men  to  supply  the  ravages  of  war,  was  extensive  and 
as  these  were  kept  under  military  la\<^,  they  became 
orderly  and  obedient.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions did  not  so  much  affect  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers at  this  time,  because  it  was  the  custom 
for  them  to  give  the  farmer  a  fixed  price  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn,  stipulated  in  their  bargain,  and  to 
receive  a  weekly  salary  of  6s.,  but  the  wages  of 
a  general  labourer  in  (owns,  at  this  time  could  not 
(says  Young)  purchase  a  third  part  of  the  quantity 
of  provisions  which  might  formerly  have  been  pro- 
cured for  the  like  amount.  The  general  distress 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  King's  speech  and 
Pitt  took  into  consideration,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  of  Commons,  the  high  price  of  corn 
and  provision.  Various  causes  were  assigned^  one 
ur(>ed  the  monopoly  of  the  merchants;  and  another 
the  monopoly  of  large  farms.  Leshmore  the  mem- 
ber for  Worcester  insisted  upon  the  latter  as  the  cause. 
He  said  it  was  notorious,  that  there  were  now  farms 
occupied  by  one  man,  which  formerly  supported 
twelve  or  fourteen  families;  and  would  by  no  means 
allow  that  the  distress  was  occasioned  by  any  scarcity 
in    the  supply    of  provisions.       Fox  also  doubted 
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whether  the  scarcity  had  hoeu  occasioned  by  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  harvests,  and  as  a  striking  proof  that  the 
high  price  of  wheat,  did  not  arise  from  this  cause,  he 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that   the  price  of  barley 
had  advanced  in  a  greater  ratio  than  wheat,  though 
the   crops  of  this  grain  had   been  more  plentiful. 
Fox  therefore  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  scarcity 
partly,  (but  not  wholly,)  to  the  war:  as  it  was  the 
means  of  increasing  the  waste  and  consumption, 
besides  diminishing  the  production,  and  precluding 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  supplies,  which  might  have 
been  secured  from  other  quarters.      But   if  these 
evils    proceeded    from    many    complicated  causes, 
nothing  could  be  more  mischievous  than  to  ascribe 
it  solely  to  one  :  and  to  proceed  as  if  that  were  the 
fact.  'It  isindeed  says  Fox,  a  melancholy  and  alarm- 
ing circumstance  that  the   great   majority  of  the 
people  of  England,  (an  enormous  and  dreadful  ma- 
jority,) are  no  longer  in  a  situation   in   which  they 
can  boast,  that  they  live  by  the  produce  of  their  la- 
bour;    and  that  many  of  the  industrious  poor  are 
obliged,  from  no  mismanagement  but  solely  from  un- 
avoidable circumstances  to  depend  on  the  supplies 
afforded  by  the  charity  of  the  rich  for  subsistence.'' 
On  the  9th  of  December  Whitbread  brought  in  a 
bill  to  accomplish  the  extraordinary  purpose  of  fixing 
a  rate  of  wages,  below  which  they  should  not  be 
suffered  to  descend,  but  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  it  was  lost.     Jt  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary  to  remark  at  the  present  day  that  Whitbread's 
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idea  had  it  been  carried  into  execution,  would  only 
have  aggravated  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  diminish ; 
for  the  establishment  of  a  medimn  price  of  wages 
would  have  been  a  condemnation  of  hundreds  to 
starvation;  in  fact  to  all  those  who  could  not  find 
employment  at  the  fixed  rate,  though  perhaps 
they  might  have  found  it  at  a  lower  rate,  for  who  would 
employ  a  lazy,  idle,*or  probably  an  inferior  la- 
bourer at  the  same  rate  as  a  diligent,  sober  Jntelligenty 
and  good  workman.  Whitbread^the  following  year 
brought  the  bill  forward  again,  when  the  distresses 
of  the  country  were  as  lamentable  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year;  but  it  was  again  lost  on  the  second  reading. 

It  was  true  that  in  most  parts  of  tlie  country  the  labourer  had  been  strug- 
gling with  increased  penury.till  tlie  pressure  bad  become  almost  too  griev 
0U8  to  be  endured,  riots  in  many  places  were  the  conKequence,  food  was 
seized  on  coming  to  the  markets,  provisions  were  taken  from  the  warehousea 
often  without  payment,  and  strange  stories  were  palmed  off  on  the  people  of 
the  avarice  of  the  dealers.     This  instead  of  making  'provisions    more  plen^ 
tiful  had  a  tendency  to  produce   the  opposite  effect ;  for  the  farmers  were  in 
many  places  afraid  to  bring  their  commodities  to  market,  and  many  dealers 
in  corn  resigned  their  business  ;  and  the  care  and  foresight  of  the  merchants 
were   thus  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  populace.     The 
poor-rates  too,  had  risen  from  £600,000  at  the^beginning  of  the  century,  to 
j^3,000,000«  nor  could  this  prodigious  increase  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  of 
population,  for  it  was  doubtful  whether  such  an  increase  had  taken  plare. 
Indeed  it  was  thought  at  this  time  that  the  population  was  diminishing  and 
the   pressure  of  the  times  discouraged  marriages.     Amongst   the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community  the  birth  of  a  child  was  considered  a  curse,  instead 
of  a  blessing.     Dr.  Price's  gloomy  apprehensions   so  worked  upon  several 
members  of  parliament,  that  Whitbread  introduced  a  measure  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  all  cases  where  there   were  a  large  number  of  children,  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  honor,  and  recommended  a  line  of  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  those  who  had  no  families,  and  consequently  were  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  by  their   labour,  and  those  who  enriched  the  country  witl.  a 
number  of  children  ;  and  proposed,  that  the  Utter  should  have  a  legal  claim 
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for  tlioir  {«iUi»i)ort.  Whitbir.ul  \n  conclubion  ronipliincnted  Pitt  on 
his  rocommendinj;  Coveri.inent  to  institiuo  a  liberal  premium  for  large 
familir?.  Shortly  alter  these  visionary  sfhcmes  Lord  Uawkesbury  ap- 
l)lif  d  for  leave  to  brin;^  in  a  bill  to  rej.u!ate  the  asizc  of  bread,  at  the  same 
time,  stating  t!iehai)its  of  the  people  and  the  economical  condition  of  the 
country  ;  he  says  at  this  time  not  one  third  of  the  people  were  consumers  of 
wheateri  bread.  Notwithstanding  there  was  that  year,imported  l,20l),000  qrs. 
of  wheat,  the  groat  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  part  of  Lancashire,  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  those 
of  Wales,  consumed  bread  made  of  oats,  barley,  and  other  grain.  The  al- 
lowance for  the  consumption  of  the  poj)ulation  was  from  eight  to  nine  mil- 
lion qrs.  a  year  ;  but  this  quantity  the  country  did  not,  or  could  not  produce, 
therefore  on  an  average  an  importation  of  one  twentieth  part,  was  at  this  time 
necessary  Jor  the  home  consumption.  Tlie  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1801  was  about  nine  millions,  and  the  increase  of  the  poor  rate  was 
nearly  ten  t'mes  as  great  as  the  increase  of  population.  However,  though 
the  house  passed  the  assize  bill  its  efiect  was  far  from  beneficial,  all  sorts  of 
contrivances  being  immediately  resorted  to,  to  counteract  its  effect. 

In  1795  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  want  of  em- 
ployment by  tlie  labourers  on  the  rounds  ;  in  winter 
as  many  as  forty  men  were  unemployed  in  a  small 
parish,  and  if  the  householders  dd  not  choose  to 
employ  them,  they  were  paid  by  the  rate,  and  from 
thiscircumstance  they  often  became  lazy  and  imperi- 
ous. In  some  cases  the  parish  contracted  with  indi- 
viduals to  have  their  work  performed  by  the  paupers 
at  a  given  price,  the  parish  paying  the  paupers,  and 
in  many  places  the  rounds-man  system  was  effected 
by  means  of  an  auction.  In  1834,  in  Sulgrove, 
Northamptonshire,  the  aged  and  infirm,  were  sold 
once  a  month  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  prices  varying 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  from  Is.  6d.  to 
3s.  per  week.  At  Yardly,  Hastings,  all  the  unem- 
ployed men  were  put  up  to  sale  weekly;  and  the 
Clergyman  of  the  Parish,  told  the  Poor   Law  Com- 
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missioner,  that  lie  had  seen  ten  men,  the  week  before 
knocked  down  to  one  of  the  farmers  for  5s.,  and 
that  out  of  170  male  paupers,  belonging  to  the  parish 
there  were  then  about  70  let  out  in  this  manner. 
One  effect  of  the  roundsmen system,therefore  was  to 
throw  an  unfair  share  of  the  burthen  of  supporting 
the  poor  upon  those  rate  payers  who  did  not  employ 
labourers  to  reduce  their  rates,  because  the  farmer 
got  back  his  assessment,  or  part  of  it,  in  the  form  of 
cheap  labour*  It  is  evident  that  tliis  plan  had  no 
tendency  to  lessen  the  rates  or  to  check  the  spread  of 
pauperism,  but,  acted  on  the  contrary  by  increasing 
the  allowance  to  the  paupers,  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  bread,  and  the  number  of  their  children. 
It  tended  to  destroy  all  their  habits  of  providence 
and  economy,  and  counteracted  those  arrangements 
of  nature,  by  which  in  yearsof  scarcity,  the  smallest 
quantity  of  food,  that  there  is  to  be  divided,  is 
made  to  go  further,  than  it  would  have  done  or 
have  needed  to  do  in  times  of  greater  plenty.  It 
also  tended  to  encourage  by  a  premium,  the  pro- 
pagation of  poverty  and  destitution.  The  laws  for 
regulating  the  management  of  paupers  were  improved 
at  this  period,  though  on  the  other  hand,  very 
serious  abuses  were  introduced,  under  the  first 
pressure  of  the  high  prices  of  1795.  The  magistrates 
of  Berkshire,  and  those  of  several  other  southern 
counties,  published  tables  of  the  rate  of  wages, 
which  in  their  opinion  the  labourer  ought  to  receive 
and   directed  that  the  parish  officers  should    in  all 
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.cases  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  labourers  earn- 
ings to  this  amount,  and  this  example  was  followed 
in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  an  act   having 
I >een  passed   which  permitted  relief  to  be  given  to 
the  poor,  in  some  cases,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances at  their  own  houses ;  the  parishes  adopted 
various  expedients  to  carry  the  new  principal  into 
effect.     The  common  mode  was  by  what  was  called 
the  rounds-man  (or  otherwise  the  house-row,  billet, 
ticket,)  system.       The  parish  payed   the    occupiers 
of  property  to  employ  the  applicants  for  relief,  at  a 
rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  parish,  which  depended 
not  on  the  services,  but  the  want  of  the  applicants; 
and  the  employer  was  repaid  all  he -advanced  beyond 
a  certain  sum  out  of  the  poor  rates. 

Sir  William  Young  in  his  report  on  the  parish  of  Winslow,  in  Bucks,  tayt 
there  appeared  a  great  want  of  employment ;  as  in  winter,  sometimes  40  per- 
sons in  a  small  parish  go  the  rounds  to  obtain  work  ;  and  in  the  report  of 
Kflworth  Beauchamp,  of  Leicestershire,  dated  1 725,  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
winter  season,  and  at  other  times  when  a  man  is  out  of  work  he  applies  to 
the  overseer  and  he  sends  him  from  house  to  house  to  get  employ.     The 
hdiifieholder  who  employs  him  is  obliged  to  give  him  victuals  and  6d.  per 
d»y,  and  the  parish  adds  4d.  (making  10  per  day)  for  the  support  of  hit 
family.    This  is  what  is  called  the  rounds-man  system,  from  their  going  round 
the  village  or  parish  seeking  employ.    The  general  practice  says  the  report 
of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  where  the  rounds-men  system  was  adopted 
was  for  the  parish  to  make  an  agreement  with  a  farmer  to  sell  him  the  labour 
of  one  or  more  paupers  at  a  certain  price,  and  to  pay  the  pauper  out  of 
the  rates,  the  difference  of  his  wages,  and  bis  proper  allowance  according  to 
the  tables.    But  the  most  important  act  relative  to  the  poor-law  passed  in 
1795,  which  reported  as  much  of  the  act  of  Charles  II.  as  authorized  justices 
to  compel  the  removal  of  poor  persons  likely  to  become  chargeable  provi« 
ded  that  none  should  be  compulsory  removed  until  they  actually  appFifd 
for  relief  this  was  at  length  removed  from  the  statute-book  as  a  most  tyran* 
nical  power  by  which  the  labouring  classes  were  in  point  of  fact  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  adteripte  glehae^  with  this  difference  only  that  the/  werf 
«ach  confined  to  a  parish  instead  of  to  a  particular  estate. 
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¥ii€  total  amount  raised  under  the  name  of  parochial  and  county  ratfli 
In  tha  year  1785,  was  je3,184«904,  and  the  average  expenditure  of  the  threk 
years  preceding  was  j^,004,23».  In  the  year  1801,  the  sum  expended  wai 
£4,017,871,  or  more  than  double  what  it  was  for  the    last  eighteen  ytearl. 

The  population  of  England  was  about  eight  millions  in  1795,  and  ninft 
millions  in  1801,  the  increase  of  the  poor  rate  therefore,  during  this  period 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  the  in  crease  of  the  popu* 
lation.  A  portion  of  it  might  probably  be  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  th4 
price  of  provisions ;  but  certainly,  not  one  half  can  be  so  accounted  for, 
and  the  probability  is,  that  this  latter  augmenutlon  had  taken  place,  in  less 
than  half  the  time  the  former  had  been  going  on,  and  .that  it]  waa  chieiB^ 
the  product  of  seven  years,  from  1794,  to  IbOl. 

Dr.  Burns  in  his  history  of  the  poor  laws,  published  in  1761  gives  what  Sir 
F.  Eden  calls  a  somewhat  two  highly  coloured  picture,  but  though  his  tonft 
ii  so  sarcastic,  the  statements  appear  in  regard  to  the  facts  embodied  in  it| 
to  be  substantially  correct.    The  office  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  he  sayl 
seems  to  be  understood  to  be  this,  to  keep  an  extraordinary  look  out  to  pre- 
vent persons  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish,  or  to  inhabit  without 
certificates  and  to  fly  to  the  justice  to  remove  them,  and  even  if  a  man 
brings  a  certificate,  then  to  caution   the    inhabitants   not   to  let  him  a 
farm  of  £10  a  year,  and  also  to  take  care  to  keep  him  out  of  all  parish 
oftces,  to  advise  and  caution  them  when  they  hire  servants  to  hire  them 
half-yearly,  or  by  the  month,  the  week,  or  the  day,  rather  than  by  any  way 
that  shall  give  them  a  settlement,  or  if  they  should  hire  them  for  a  year  then 
to  endeavour  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them  just  before  the  expiration  of  tha 
year,  and  so  get  rid  of  them.    To  maintain  their  poor  as  cheap  as  they  can, 
and  at  all  events  not  to  lay  out  anything  in  prospect  of  any  future  good ; 
but  only  to  serve  their  present  necessity.     To  bind  out  poor  children  as  ap- 
prentices no  matter  to  whom  or  to  what  trade,  only  to  take  especial  care  that 
the  master  Uvea  in  another  parish.     To  move  Heaven  and  Earth,  if  any  dis- 
pute happens  about  a  settlement,  and  in  that  case  to  invert  the  general  rule 
and  sUck  at  no  expense.    To  pull  down  the  labourer's  cottages  and  drive 
out  aa  many  inhabitants,  and  admit  as  few  as  they  possibly  can,  that  is,  to 
depopulate  the  parish  in  order  to  lessen  the  rate,  to  be  generous  sometimei 
by  giving  a  portion  with  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child  to  the  reputed  father, 
on  condition  that  he  will  marry  her,  or  with  a  poor  widow,  (for  why,  says  he, 
should  she  be  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  matrimony,)  provided  that  tha 
husband  settled  elsewhere,  or  if  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family,  appears  to 
be  industrious,  he  will  charitably  assist  him  in  obtaining  a  farm  in  some 
neighbouring  parish,  and  give  him  j^lO  to  pay  his  first  years  rent.    And  it 
any  of  those  receiving  relief  have  a  mercantile  disposition,  they  will  some- 
tioMb  purchaae  for  him  a  box,  witli  pins,  needles,  laces,  buckles,  and  such  like 
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wares,  and  send  him  abroad  in  the  character  of  a  petty  chapman,  and  with  the 
profits  of  th«*8e,  together  witli  a  moderate  indulgence,  in  his  propensity  to 
steal,  he  can  decently  support  himself  and  educate  his  children  in  the  same 
industrious  way.  Sir  F.  Eden  observes  with  respect  to  the  desolating; 
effect  of  destroying  cottages,  or  otherwise  hindering  any  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  a  parish,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  habitations  for  the 
poor  in  various  places.  Although  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  then 
repealed  in  I77i5i  which  directs  the  building  of  cottages  with  4  acres  of  land 
attached.  A  stipulation  which  was  at  that  period  deemed  necessary;  from 
the  fears  which  were  entertained  of  cottages  becoming  two  numerous,  whose 
tenants  had  no  means  of  support.  He  further  states  that  in  one  populous 
neighbourhood  where  the  difficulties  of  procuring  tenements,  or  small  plats  of 
ground,  to  build  on  existed  ;  poor  people  have  more  than  once  availed  them- 
selves of  a  long  night  to  rear  a  hovel  on  the  road  side  or  a  common. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  during  this  period,  the  decided 
and  rapid  fidvancement  of  the  middle  classes  as  well  as  those  who 
occupied  tlie  higher  stations  in  life,  exhibited  the  most  flattering  appear- 
ance in  every  circumstance  that  has  been  considered  by  political  econo- 
mists as  demonstrative  of  national  prosperity.  Sir  F.  Eden  was  even 
disposed  to  hesitate  in  admitting  that  the  great  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  poor-rates  was  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the  labourer  was  unable 
by  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  to  maintain  himself,  and  contends 
that  before  it  can  be  admitted,  it  should  be  proved  that  more  persons 
are  maintained  by  the  present  poor-rate,  than  were  by  half  that  sura  twenty 
years  before  ;  but  he  says  even  allowing  this  to  be  a  fact,  it  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  able  bodied  labourer,  whom  it  had  been  the  fashion  of  late 
years,  mistaken  through  benevolent  principles  of  policy,  to  quarter  in 
the  parish  would,  if  not  assisted  by  the  overseer  have  been  unable  to  benefit 
himself  while  his  employer  was  getting  rich  by  his  labour.  The  fact  seems 
to  have  been  that  instead  of  an  advance  of  wages  proportionate  to  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labour,  the  labourer  has  received  thaf  portion  of  hii 
employer's  capital  which  was  destined  for  his  maintenance,  in  the  form  of 
poor-rate,  (the  very  worst  form  it  could  assume.)  instead  of  being  paid  as  the 
reward  of  fair,  well  earned,  equivalent  labour.  "  This  Sir  F.  Eden,  says  is  a 
deplorable  evil  \fhich  has  fallen  heavier  on  the  poor,  than  on  the  rich." 

Poverty  is  generally  considered  the  great  parent 
of  crime,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  to  attribute 
crime  to  ignorance;  yet  it  cannot  always  be  the  case 
for  ignorant  people,if  they  are  well  fed  and  clothed 
will  seldom  be  tempted  to  steal,  or  commit  depreda- 
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tioas.     Poverty  when  induced  by  idleness  and  indo- 
lence, must  ever  be  the  principal  cause  of  a  great 
part  of  the  crimes  committed,  for  an  industrious, 
sober,  intelligent  man,  will  ever  restrain  his  selfish 
inclinations,  and   we  have  numerous  instances  of 
persons  who  have  risen  by  their  own  industry,  tem- 
perance, and  application,  from  the  lowest  grades  of 
society,    to    wealth  and   eminence.       Amongst  all 
the  qualifications   which  in  a  combined  sense,  lead 
to  fortune;    perhaps  none  is  more  necessary  than 
self  denial,  for  a  man  may  have  both   talents   and 
application^  and  yet  if  he  cannot  resist  vijlgar  temp- 
tations, they  will  prove  fruitless.      The  Scotch  as  a 
nation  are  particularly  characterized  for  self  denial 
and  it  is  this  quaHty  which  renders  their  prosperity 
so  certain,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     Self  denial 
is  one  of  the  noblest  virtues  ;  for  if  we  are  obliged  to 
abandon  some  sacred  principle,  in  order  to  gratify 
a    momentary    appetite,    if    the    future   is    to    be 
perpetually    sacrificed  for    the   sake    of    the   pre- 
sent^ and  if  we  lead  such  a  life  as  Esau,  and  sacri- 
fice our   future   welfare   for  present   gratification ; 
then  are  we  totally  unfit  to  sustain  a  more  exalted 
station,  in  life      Self  indulgence  makes  brutes  of 
men,    whilst   self  denial    is   the   connecting    link 
between  man  and  his  Creator ;  this  vice  is  almost 
invariably  the  result  of  evil  communications  in  youth, 
and  generally   becomes  a  custom  or  habit,  from  a 
continual  indulgence  ;  in  fact  the  majority  of  our 
vicious  and  depraved  habits,  arise  from  the  contagion 
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of  example^  working  upon  ground  by  nature,  pre^ 
disposed  to  nourish  and  engender,  tares  instead  of 
upbeat. 

There  are  some  who  consider  economy  a  positive  evil,  and  eztravaf  anee 
*  real  benefit,  the  course  of  a  prodigal  man  therefore  is  viewed  by  many 
with  considerable  admiration  ;  he  passes  his  nights  in  mirth  and  riot,  con* 
tvmes  whatever  can  stimulate  his  satiated  appetite,  he  is  waited  upon  by  a 
crowd  of  equally  riotous  companions,  he  destroys  everything  around  him, 
ifltb  an  unsparing  hand,  rides  his  horse  to  death  in  extravagant  atteniptf 
tp  wrestle  with  time  and  space,  and  when  be  has  spent  all  his  substance  in 
these  excesses,  and  dies  a  beggar,  and  an  outcast  of  society  ;  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  hearty  good  fellow,  and  to  have '^  done  good  for  the  trade." 
But  on  the  contrary  when  a  man  of  fortune  economizes  his  revenue,  and 
lives  lilce  a  virtuous  and  reasonable  being,  whose  first  duty  is  the  cultivation 
of  his  understaiyling,  eats  and  drinks  with  reji^ard  to  his  haJth,  and  keeps 
1^  more  dependants  than  are  absolutely  sufficient  for  his  proper  comfort, 
d^trovs  nothing  wilfully,  has  respect  to  the  inferior  animals,  from  motives 
0/  prudence  and  mercy,  and  dies  without  being  in  debt,  or  mortgaging  his 
l«|idi»  be  is  said  to  have  been  a  shabby  fellow,  who  did  not  know  how  io 
circulate  his  money.  To  circulate  money  to  do  good  for  trade  in  the  mere 
common  sense  of  the  term  is  for  a  person  to  consume  unprofitably,  what  if 
Cc^nomixed,  would  have  enabled  hundreds^instead  of  one  to  live  comfortably. 
We  will  give  two  historical  examples  of  these  opposite  modes  of  doin^ 
goo^  for  trade,  and  circulating  money.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
possessed  of  £50,000  a  year,  he  died  in  16R7,  at  a  remote  Inn  in  Yorkshire* 
redjUQCd  to  the  utmost  misery  by  a  life  of  wanton  riot  and  debauchery,  whic)) 
exhausted  all  his  princely  resources,  he  was  left  in  his  dying  hour  under 
circumstances  which  are  well  described  by  Pope  in  the  following  lines. 

In  the  worst  Inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floor  of  plaster,  and  the  wall  of  dung, 
Oi^  onccailock  bed,  but  repured  withatraw. 
With  tape  tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
The  George  and  Garter,  dangled  from  that  bed. 
Where  Uirdry  yellow,  strove  with  dMrty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies,  *  *  • 

Vo  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store, 
Vo.fDol  to  laugh  at,  which  he  yalued  more, 
V^  ylfi^ot  hie  heeUh,  of  fortuniyf^ifii^ 
▲ad  fomfy  this  I^rd  of  uieleM  thop^ndt  endt. 
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Coatratt  the:  course  of  this  unhappy  roan  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge 
water,  who  devoted  his  property  **  to  really  making  good  for  trade,"  he  con* 
strncted  the  canals  which  connect  Manchester  with  the  roal  counties  and 
Liverpool.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  lived  in  a  round  of  continual  foUy^  tha 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  limited  his  personal  expenditure  to  £400  a  year,  and 
davoted  all  the  remaining  portion  of  his  revenues  to  the  construction  of  a 
mafnificeot  work  of  the  highest  public  utility ;  the  one  supported  a  train 
of  cooks,  valets,  and  horse  jockeys ;  the  other  called  into  action  the  labour 
of  thousands  and  employed  in  the  direction  of  labour  the  skill  of  Brindley, 
IM  greatest  engineer  that  any  country  has  produced.  The  one  died 
greatly  in  debt,  leaving  no  trace  behind  him  but  ruin,  which  his  intempe- 
rance had  produced.  The  other  bequeathed  almost  the  largest  amount  of 
liroperty  in  England  to  his  descendants  [and  opened  a  channel  for 
industry,  which  afforded  then  and  still  affords  employment  to  thousands. 

The  want  of  an  efficient  police  in  the  begining  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  III.,  and  the  utter  inatten- 
tion of  the  magistrates  to  the  security  of  the  sub- 
jects was  severely  felt.  The  inefficiency  of  the  con- 
staples  and  watchmen,  in  checking  the  tumults^ 
that  were  constantly  occuring,  and  preventing  crime 
made  them  by-words,  in  the  city  of  London  and  its 
environs,  without  producing  either  fear  or  respect 
amongst  the  offenders.*  It  was  in  the  year  1753^ 
that  Sir  F.  Fielding  procured  a  Horse  Patrole  of 
80  men,  well  mounted  and  armed,  to  be  placed  upon 
the  several  roads,  near  the  metropolis,  which  proved 
quite  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  towns ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  notwithstanding  the  exertions 

*  Colqnhoon  states  that  as  late  as  1800  a  Police  officer  who  waa  watching 
tba  bouae  of  a  noted  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James' 
bf}jig  taken  for  a  thief  by  the  watchman,  the  latter  entered  into  convar- 
sation  with  him,  and  naming  the  receiver,  he  told  the  officer  he  was  very 
kind  and  liberal  to  them,  so  they  never  disturbed  any  person  going  to  hla 
hp;}^.;  a^d  if  he  had  anything  to  convey  there,  he  vo^ld«^p  ok|  of  sij^l 
10  as  to  be  able  to  say  he  had  seen  nothing. 
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which  were  then  made,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  George  III. ;  all  kinds  of  robbery,  murder,  and 
abductions  were  by  no  means  uncommon  occurrences 
even  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.     The  very  toll 
houses    which     marked   where  the    streets   ended, 
and  the  roads  commenced  were  insecure.     In  July 
1763  the  toll  gate  keeper  of  Marylebone  turnpike 
was   found  murdered   in   his  house,   and  attempts 
were  at  the  same  time  made  upon  other  toll  houses; 
the  trustees  of  turnpikes  were  obliged  to  increase 
the  number  of  tollgatherers,  and  furnish  them  with 
arms,  strictly  enjoining  them  not  to  keep  any  money 
in  their  houses  after  eight  o'clock  at  night.     In  1760 
an  apothecary  was  attacked  in  lled-lion-street,  Hol- 
born,  by  two  ruflSans  with  fire  arms,  who   forcibly 
took  him   to   Blackmary's  hole,   but  released  him, 
when  they  discovered  he  was  not  the  person  they 
were  in  search  of.      About  the  same  time  a  passen- 
ger was  shot  by  footpads,  in  Holhorn,  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  evening,  and  the  murderers  escaped.     lu 
1777  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador,  was  robbed    in 
his  carriage,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  by  four  footpads 
who  also  escaped.     In  1778  a  gang  of  Smugglers, 
attempted  to  pass  over  Surrey  Bridge,  between  12 
and   2  o'clock   in  the  morning.      Information   had 
been  previously  given  of  their  intention  to  the  Excise 
and  a  Sergeant  with  22  dismounted  horse  Grenadiers 
were  stationed  to  intercept  their  progress.     When 
the   smugglers  who  were  32  in  number,  discovered 
they  were  surrounded^  they  formed  themselves  into 
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two  lines,  and  placed  their  loaded  horses  in  the  rear, 
and  whilst  one  line  opposed  themselves  to  the 
bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  the  others  made  {jood  their 
retreat,  with  the  merchandise  they  had  attempted 
to  bring  in.  Several  were  severely  wounded  on 
both  sides.  Not  long  after  this  a  large  deposit 
of  smuggled  goods  was  discovered  in  Fleet 
Prison,  the  smugglers  by  means  of  ladders^  con- 
veyed their  goods  over  the  wall,  and  the  prisoners 
secreted  them,  and  received  a  remuneration  for  their 
services. 

The  medical  police  as  it  was  called,  was  as 
inefficient  as  the  criminal  police,  in  their  particular 
department,  espe  cially  in  getting  nuisances  removed 
for  though  the  Strand  and  St.  James-street,  were 
cleared  of  obstructions,  and  paved  on  an  improved 
system,  it  was  a  long  time  before  similar  improve- 
ments extended  to  the  other  parts  of  London. 
There  were  many  narrow  throughfares  resem- 
bling the  lanes  and  alleys  of  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter at  the  present  day,  encumbered  with  the  rubbish 
of  buildings,  and  the  dirt  and  refuse  of  the  houses. 
These  furnished  labyrinths  in  which  thieves  and  rob- 
bers easily  evaded  pursuit,  and  frequently  occasioned 
fatal  accidents  to  passengers.  In  Chancery  Lane, 
Smithfield,  and  the  adjacent  neighbourhoods  we 
are  informed,  that  there  are  many  respectable 
and  even  opulent  portions  of  liOndon,  where  a 
vast  number  of  pigs  were  kept,  and  fattened  on 
blood,  and  the  most  loathsome  garbage  that  can  be 
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conceived,  poisoning  the  neighbourhood  with  their 
eflfluvia.  Dr.  Johnson  after  a  visit  to  the  Metropolis 
of  England  ;  said  the  Kennels  of  South wark,  "  run 
blood  two  days  a  week,"  and  even  the  districts  of 
the  gentry  and  fashionable  people  were  not  exempt 
from  these  nuisances.  In  1761,  says  the  annual 
register,  a  great  many  pigs  were  lately  seized  by  the 
churchwardens,  overseers,  and  constables  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  square,  and  sold 
under  the  act  which  made  all  pigs  forfeited  that 
were  bred,  fed,  or  kept  in  the  houses  or  backhouses 
of  the  paved  streets,  or  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
same. 

The  newspapers  of  the  times  are  also  filled  with  accounts  of  hcasei 
fallin;;  to  decay  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  o! 
unoccupied  houses  in  which  many  persons  were  frequently  found  dead 
hare  probably  died  from  excessive  want  or  wretchedness.  The  honest 
well  meaning  portion  of  the  poorer  classes,  are  necessarily  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  dishonest  class  in  every  large  city  where 
their  wages  are  steady  and  good.  The  former  have  leus  temptations 
to  adopt  the  nefarious  courses  they  see  pursued  by  others.  When  the 
police  are  well  organized,  vigilant  and  eflicient,  they  are  deterred  from 
doing  it,  if  education  is  diffused  amongst  them,  then  good  resolutions  are 
strengthened  by  the  taste,  they  acquire.  From  all  these  preservatives  against 
dishonesty  in  the  case  of  persons  strongly  tempted  to  it  by  natural  indo* 
lence  and  familiarity  with  the  sight  of  it ;  the  poorer  classes  of  the  metropo- 
lU  derived  but  little  assistance.  We  have  observed  there  were  no  Polict, 
unless  the  system  adopted  by  Government  might  be  so  called  in  establishnga 
▼olantary  police,  by  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of 
crhninals.  The  disorginization  of  the  lower  orders  at  this  time  was  carried  to 
a  high  pitch,  the  resorts  of  the  criminals  and  profligates  stretched  in  various 
lines  from  one  extremity  of  the  metropolis  to  the  other.  The  sanctuary  in 
Westminster  was  one  nucleus.  Whetstone  Park,  in  Holborn  another,  and  the 
Ticinity  of  the  tower  a  third.  The  former  were  connected  by  a  chain  of 
■treets,  and  courts,  chiefly  inhabited  by  outcasts.  Hedge-lane,  St.  Giles. 
Stvin  DiaU,  Winch-street^  W hi tefriam,  the  Fleet,  Mary-le-bone,  the  nor- 
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llkern  eztremitiei  of  Grays-inn-lane,  and  several  places  in  Southwarki  wer« 
equally  notorious.     There  might  even  be  found  dens  where  juvenile  crimi« 
naU  were  instructed  in  the  art  of  gaming,  picking-pockets,  admission  into 
shops  whilst  the  owners  were  seated  in  their  parlours,  or  how  to  effect  an  entry 
at  night,  into  houses  and  shops  by  various  means.    The  substitutes  that  were 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  an  organized  police  g&ve  occasion 
for  new  crimes.    These  were  men  destitute  of  employment,  such  as  discarded 
lawyers  clerks,  or  copiers  for  law  stationers,  all  '^whose  means  were  in  sup<* 
position,"  were  thus  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  occasionally  making  a  good 
round  sum  by  what  they  called  a  lucky  hit.  '^  I  keep  a  shop  in  Winch-street* 
and  someUmes  catch  a  thief,"  was  the  answer  returned  by  the  principle  wit- 
ness in  a  case  of  highway  robbery,  when  questioned  as  to  his  profession. 
And  thief  catching  after  this  manner  became  a  trade  with  many,  and  a  serief 
of  triala  revealed  to  the  public,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  for  those 
wretches  to  tempt  their  victims  to  commit  the  crimes  for  which  they  after* 
wards  convicted  them,  and  thereby  gained  for  themselves  a  reward. 

The  public  expenses  paid  for  rewards  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  coun- 
ties for  11  years,  from  1786  to  1797«  inclusive  was  £94,430. 
The  items  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 
A  reward  (besides  the  highwayman's  property)  for  each  £iO. 
I.  William  and  Mary,  c.  8  ;  and  Geo.  I.  c.  23. 

For  Burglaries  £40,  besides  a  Tyburn  ticket  worth  ^30;  Hand  12  William, 
III,,  c.  23. 

House-breaking  in  the  day  time  £40,  a  Tyburn  ticket  worth  £20  ;  together 
£60. 
11  and  12,  William  III.,  c.  23,  and  5  Ann,  c.  32. 

Goods  stealing  to  the  value  of  5s.  from  any  shop,  warehouse,  or  stable,  » 
Tyburn  ticket  £20. 

For  apprehending  and  prosecuting  to  conviction,  any  person  charged 
with  horse  stealing,.a  Tyburn  ticket  £20. 

For  apprehending  and  prosecuting,  with  effect,  any  person  coining  money 
a  reward  of  £40. 

For  apprehending  and  prosecuting  with  effect,  any  person  charged  with 
killing,  or  stealing  any  sheep,  lamb,  bull,  cow,  ok,  steer,  or  calf,  15  George, 
11  c.  34,w£10  reward. 

The  only  class  receiving  constant  high  wages,  was  the  Spitalfield  weavers, 
the  apprentices  and  journeymen  of  incorporated  trades,  the  coal  heavers,  and 
other  labourers  who  were  also  incorporated.  The  apprentices  and  journey- 
men could  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  the  working  classes,  they  were  the 
future  members  of  the  middle  classes  in  a  state  of  probation.  The  wealthy 
tradesman  had  not  then  so  completely  taken  possession  of  the  London  trades 
as  to   render  the  capitalists  and  operatives  a  permanently  distinct  rlafs. 
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The  coal-heavers,  porters,  &c.,  were  from  their  situations,  an  uncultnrate'if^ 
and  robust  race  of  men ;  there  was  very  little  education  amongst  them  ;  and 
they  were  the  only  sections  of  the  lower  classes  where  it  could  be  well  looked 
for  as  the  excessive  violence  of  their  trades  unions,  then  heard  of  for  the  first 
time  fully  proved.  Amongst  the  remainder  of  the  honest  poor,  their  wages 
were  in  one  point  of  view  high  but  very  precarious,  they  were  frequently  one 
third  of  their  time  unemployed  ;  and  yet  for  the  education  of  all  this  mass 
of  the  people,  no  provision  was  made.  The  clergy  took  very  little  trouble 
in  the  instruction  of  their  children,  the  charity  and  free-schools  of  earlier 
times,  though  originally  formed  for  this  purpose,  were  organized  on  too  nar- 
row a  scale  for  their  beneAt,  Sunday-schools,  were  an  invention  of  a  later 
date,  and  did  not  come  Into  operation  till  within  a  few  years.  The  Metho- 
ditts  were  the  only  teachers  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  metropolis,  and  tliey 
Irere  the  most  persevering  of  that  time.  Thus  the  lower  classes  of  the 
metropolis,  abandoned,  uneducated,  with  precarious  means  of  subsistence^ 
and  unchecked  by  the  watchfulness  of  a  police,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
acquire  either  social  or  moral  habits.  The  ranks,  too,  were  constantly 
recruited  by  a  class  which  occupied  a  sort  of  midway  position  between  the 
honest  and  dishonest,  and  the  idle  and  industrious. 

During  the  war  in  which  the  kingdom  was  in- 
tolved,  on  the  death  of  George  II.,  numerous  licenses 
had  been  issued  by  Government  to  privateers  in  the 
service ;  in  all  vessels  provided  with  letters  of  mark 
which  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  licensed 
piracy,  taking  part  with  buccaneers^  whose  crimes 
are  winked  at  by  the  government,  as  long  as  they  are 
directed  exclusively  to  impoverishing  its  enemies  by 
plundering  their  subjects.  The  records  of  the  admi- 
ralty court  show^that  these  licenses  were  not  unfre^ 
quently  taken  out  by  abandoned  adventurers  whose 
purpose  was  to  make  them  a  pretext  for  robbing  in- 
discriminately hostile  and  neutral  vessels,  but  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  occupa« 
tioa  blunted  men's  abhorence  of  plunder  and  vio« 
lence.    The  peace  threw   numbers  of   these  men 
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loose  upon  society,  and  with  them  a  number  of  soU 
diers  and  sailors,  who  had  served  in  the  army  and 
navy.  A  large  portion  of  this  community  found 
their  way  to  the  metropolis,  some  with,  and  others 
without  money ;  and  all  devoid  of  habits  of 
regular  industry,  and  most  of  them  not  over  scrupu* 
lous  how  they  obtained  a  livelihood.  Some  were 
drawn  oiT  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  the  vacancies 
in  the  regular  army,  and  great  numbers  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  £ast  India  Company,  whilst  others 
were  laid  hold  of,  by  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
supply  the  plantations  with  captured  servants. 
Amongst  these  young  men  the  sons  of  citizens  who 
were  attracted  by  the  frank  and  free  manners  of  the 
discharged  soldiery,  had  become  their  associates.* 
A  few  examples  of  the  direction  which  this  feeling- 
took,  seeme  to  furnish  us  with  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  mobs  of  that  period,  and  forme  no 
unimportant  history  of  the  manners  of  the  classes 
we  have  been  contemplating.  In  the  annual  register 
for  1756,  it  appears  in  the  records  of  the  election 
of  Stephen  Theodore  Jansin,  Esq.,  to  be  chamberlain 
of  the  city  of  London,  that  he  was  the  first  sheriff 
who  for  a  long  time,  ventured  to  see  justice  executed 

*  The  government  recruitc  were  lodged  in  large  numbers  in  the  savoy 
while  others  were  quartered  in  'private  lock-houses,  the  keepers  of  which 
*  kept  over  them  a  jealous  watch.  Frequent  attempts  to  escape  wtsn  ihe  con* 
•equence,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  populace  being  ever  alive  whenever 
anything  bordering  on  coercion,  or  restraint  is  perceived  ;  the  mob  was 
frequently  brought  into  collision  with  the  officers  of  the  law.  A^seliig  of 
«ninity  was  consequently  created^  and  a  desire  to  frove  the  %iefi«ie»e7 
4ft  jthe  police  iu  cootroliiag  the  general  wishes  or  desire  of  the  mob 
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at  Tyburn,  (even  in  cases  that  seemed  to  require  it 
most)  without  the  aid  of  military  force.  We  learn 
also  from  the  same  resource  that  in  1763  as  soon  as 
the  execution  of  several  criminals^  condemned  at  the 
Sessions  of  the  Old  Bailey  was  over  at  Tyburn,  the 
body  of  Cornelius  Saunders,  who  was  executed  for 
stealing  <£50  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  White,  in  Lamb- 
street,  Spitalfields,  was  carried  and  laid  before  her 
door,  where  a  great  number  of  persons  assembled, 
until  at  last  they  grew  so  outrageous  that  a  guard  of 
soldiers  was  called,  to  stop  their  proceedings. 
Notwithstanding  which^  they  forced  open  the  door 
and  brought  out  all  the  household  furniture,  piled  it 
up  on  a  heap  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  to  prevent  the 
guard  from  extinguishing  the  flames,  pelted  them  oflf 
with  stones  and  would  not  disperse  till  the  whole 
was  consumed.  Next  year  a  similar  scene  was  wit- 
nessed. A  criminal  was  condemned  for  returning 
from  transportation,  and  many  other  instances  shewed 
the  necessity  of  a  regularly  ordered  police  force.  In 
lighter  matters^  the  easily  assembled  and  excited 
populace  of  London,  and  other  large  cities  and 
towns,  seem  to  have  been  animated  with  a  reckless 
self-willed  spirit  of  contradiction.  Nothing  delight- 
ed them  so  much  as  to  take  the  punishment  of  a 
pickpocket  or  other  delinquent  into  their  own  hands, 
and  duck  the  offender  These  evils  continued  unabat- 
ed for  some  years^  the  celebrated  H.  Fielding,  states 
that  the  increase  of  Robberies  and  disorderly  con- 
duct in  London  was  so  great  that  the  streets  and  roads 
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were  impassable  without  danger  and  were  infested 
by  a  gang  which  much  resembled  the  Italian  Ban- 
ditti. The  public  had  indeed  cause  for  alarm  when 
we  learn  there  were  a  gang  of  rogues  to  the  number 
of  an  hundred  who  were  incorporated  in  a  body 
with  officers  and  treasury  and  a  method  which  re- 
duced theft  and  all  other  depredations  into  a  regu- 
lar system.*  In  this  society  were  men  who  ap- 
peared in  various  disguises  and  mixed  in  different 
companies. 

However  we  must  not  permit  these  statements  to  carry  us  too  far  in  our 
conclusions  as  to  tbe  general  condition  of  the  people  at  this  time,  and  we 
cannot  from  a  few  particular  facts  form  a  statement  of  the  whole  deport- 
ment of  civil  society.  Facts  that  are  remarkable  are  more  apt  to  be 
recorded  and  commented  upon  by  co-temporary  writers,  than  those  of  an 
ordinai'y  character.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  shewing  a  complete  view 
of  the  state  of  society  in  any  past  age,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  ample 
statistical  information. 

*  The  felonies  committed  in  the  course  of  a  year,  with  respect  to  horse  steal- 
ing alone  exceeds  all  credibility.  Above  thirty  thousand  horses  are  said  to  be 
flayed  and  boiled  in  London,  annually ;  at  the  seventeen  licensed  houses,  of 
which  about  one  fourth  are  brought  there  alive,  chiefly  supposed  to  be 
stolen.  These  establishments  require  additional  regulations,  to  enforce 
those  laws,  which  the  legislature  had  in  view,  when  the  act  of  the  36,  George 
III.  was  passed  for  licensing  persons  to  slaughter  horses.  In  the  operation 
of  this  act,  the  inefficacy  of  the  best  laws  are  strongly  evinced,  when 
measures  are  not  pursued  to  insure  a  prompt  execution  of  them.  This 
statement  shows,  how  imperfect  was  the  police  of  the  MetropoUsi  and  the 
country  at  this  time. 
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THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

History  of  crime— the  effect  of  peace  after  along  war — the  sources  of  criin« 
— statistics  of  crime — crimes  of  the  new  poor-law  act — thefts  on  the 
Thames,  and  loss  of  property  to  the  various  trades  in  London ^the  men- 
dicity of  large  towns  and  cities — the  idleness  of  the  paupers — the  ancient 
system  of  the  poor-laws — the  parishes  in  Wiltshire  where  the  poor-rates 
exceeded  the  rental—  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws  in  George,  II.,— 
the  wages  of  labour — the  great  scarcity  checking  the  increase  of  popula* 
tion — the  higher  the  standard  of  subsistence  establishes  the  fact  that  less 
danger  of  famine  is  czperienced^the  rates  of  mortality — an  illustration 
the  diflusion  of  knowledge  infuses  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and  conveniencies 
of  life— the  dissatisfaction  of  the  English  poor-laws,  occasioned  by  the 
law  of  settlements — the  manners  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis — their  ez« 
travagant  and  thoughtless  depravity — confederacies— actions — dissipation 
— employment  of  the  poor — number  of  unemployed  labourers-- depravity 
and  misery  in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  &c. — the  cause 
of  disease  and  mortality  in  the  cities  and  northern  counties — statistical 
account  of  Leeds — the  state  of  the  children  employed  in  the  factories 
— the  number  employed— their  character. 

In  contemplating  these  extraordinary  and  benefi- 
cial changes  in  the  condition  of  society,  within  the 
last  century,  we  must  not  omit  to  consider  the 
deformities  which  still  exist  amongst  the  lower 
classes',  causing  corruption  and  disease,  in  the 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  artisan.  By  carefully 
examining  the  state  of  each  class  of  the  population, 
we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  trace  the  various 
causes  producing  those  evils,  which  we  have  yet 
so  deeply  to  complain  of.  Although  England  may 
with  propriety  be  called  the  land  of  liberty^  yet 
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liberty  without  a  rigid  obedience  of  the  laws,  will 
necessarily  occasioD  disorder  and  anarchy ;  whilst 
obedience  without  liberty  is  slavery. 

It  is  a  favourite  theory  with  many  persons  that 
this  nation  is  retrograding  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  crime,  and  destitution  which  pre- 
vail. That  it  has  been  augmenting  since  1785« 
is  most  certain  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  idle,  to 
contend  that  as  a  Nation,  we  are  not  advancing  in 
everything  which  renders  our  state  great  and  power- 
ful, and  we  will  even  contend  that  the  increase  in 
crime  is  no  proof  at  all  of  the  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  seeing  that  the  nature  and  malign 
nity  of  these  crimes^  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
treacherous  and  blood  thirsty  disposition^  which 
characterized  those  of  former  days. 

From  1805  to  1815  a  considerable  increase  had 
taken  place,  though  not  greater  in  proportion  to  th# 
increased  population,  than  prior  to  that  period* 
From  1816,  to  1826,  the  amount  of  crime  had 
doubled,  and  has  propoitionably  increased  from 
that  period  down  to  the  present  time.  The  sudden 
increase  in  crime  immediately  after  the  year  1815 
may  be  partially  accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  wars  the  greater  portion  of  the  dissolute 
and  profligate  were  drained  ofl^  by  the  press-gang^ 
and  the  enlistments  which  then  took  place,  and  at 
the  same  time  many  of  the  more  trivial  offences 
were  punished  by  the  magistracy  by  sending  the 
offenders  into  the  navy  or  foreign  service.      After 
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the  peace   of    1815,  a  great   number    of  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  disbanded,  (the  majority  of  whom 
had  been  living  lawless  and  reckless  lives^)  and  it  is 
not  therefore  a  matter  of  surprise  that  crime  should 
have  much  increased  at  this  period,  for  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  they  should  immediately  acquire 
habits  of  social  order^  or  become  good  and  useful 
members  of  society.     Another  cause  which  we  think 
might  have  operated  in     producing   this    sudden 
increase  of  crime,  was  that  thepenal  laws  were  con- 
siderably relaxed  in  their  severity,  whereby  many 
persons  objection  to  prosecute  was  partially  removed; 
for  prior  to  the  year  1820,  many  minor  offenders  as 
well  as  those  of  deeper  die,  were  permitted  to  escape 
justice,  from  a  feeling  of  humanity,  on  the  part  of 
those  injured  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  total  absence  of 
a  police  force,  or  other  well  organized  authorities, 
enabled  the  culprit  to  evade  the  law,  when  a  dispo- 
sition to  prosecute  did  exist.      If  (as  it  is  frequently 
contended,)  crime  is  the  general  effect  of  destitution 
and   starvation,  that   there  should  be  thus  a  con- 
tinued increase,  is  one  of  the  greatest  anomalies, 
which  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  enquirer,  in 
considering  the  general  condition  of  the  people  of 
England,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  vast  increase 
of  our  means  of  producing  wealth,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  property,  which  according  to  the  compu- 
tation of  persons,  conversant  with  the  subject  is  so 
great   that  we  have   a  non  consuming  producing 
power,    (mechanical  and  chemical,)  equal  to    the 
labour  of  six  hundred  million  persons. 
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It  If  true  that  the  H^gregate  amount  of  propertyy  of  our  legitimate  arit- 
toeracf,  hat  increased  in  value  beyond  all  preced«nt|  daring  the 
last  fifty  years,  even  to  ten  times  the  value,  it  was  two  or 
three  hundred  years  since  ;  a  more  powerful  aristocracy  than  any 
in  Europe,  has  arisen  in  the  present  century,  namely,  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  so  much  so  that  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  boast  at  various  public 
meetings  by  the  large  capitalists,  that  they  are  ^able  to  buy  up  the  old  aris- 
tocracy of  England,"  and  yet  we  have  also  a  vast  increase  of  crime ;  the 
criminal  records  for  the  last  forty  years,  shewing  it  to  be  seven  to  one,  in 
amount  over  those  which  preceded  them ;  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  most  humi- 
liating to  us  as  a  nation, (vide  statistics  of  crime  and  destitution  in  appendix) 
It  must  not  however,  be  infered  from  this  statement  of  the  extent  of  crime, 
and  moral  turpitude,  that  the  state  of  this  nation  at  large  is  worse  than  many 
other  countries  in  Europe,  though  it  exhibits  sufficient  cause  for  deep  regret, 
and  ought  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  greater  exertion.  We  believe,  indeed 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  takes  similar  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  France, 
and  other  countries,  the  result  would  be  still  more  deplorable  and  a  greater 
amount  of  turpitude  in  proportion  to  the  population  be  found  to  exist  than 
is  even  perceptible  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  evils  in  England^  may  be 
attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  imperfection  of  our  laws*  which  seem 
rather  to  aim  at  punishment,  and  compel  a  blindfold  obedienee ;  than  by  seek- 
ing to  remove  the  causes  of  distontent  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimi- 
nal offencea.  The  wane  of  a  police  force  sufficiently  strong  and  pro- 
perly organized  appears  to  have  been  much  felt  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  even  now  in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  shipwrecks  and 
smuggling  are  frequent,  tlie  executive  power  is  completely  paralysed,  the 
magistrates  being  frequently  afraid  to  exercise  authority  from  the  dange- 
rous character  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  It  is  also  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  the  receivers  of  goods  thus  unlawfully  obtained,  are  not 
vnfrequently  persons  of  some  opulence,  who  are  therefore  more  capable  of 
screening  themselves,  and  the  parties  primarily  concerned  in  these  depreda- 
tions. A  board  of  police  open  to  no  influencet  would  perhaps,  be  able  to 
institute  effectual  measures  to  prevent  these  things.  (See  police  improve- 
ments.) 

A  slight  glance  at  'the  following  statistic  of  crime  and  education,  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  provisions,  may  enable  «s  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
our  state  of  society,and  from  this  it  may  be  observed  that  the  high  price 
of  com  has  nothing  to  do  with  criminal  offences. 

It  is  a  curious  and  important  fact,  that  daring  the  period  when  the  DiitiU 
leries  were  stopped,  in  1796,  and  1797  ;  although  bread  and  every  necessary 
of  life  was  considerably  higher,  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  poor 
people  in  that   part    of   the  town   where  they  resided,  were  apparently 
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Biore  comfortable^  paid  their  rents  more  regularly^  and  were  better  fed  than 
tfcey  were  at  any  period  some  years  before,  although  they  had  not  the 
benefit  of  the  extensive  charities,  which  where  distributed  in  1705.  This 
can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  their  being  denied  the  indulgence  of  Giii» 
which  had  becon^e  in  a  great  measure  inaccessable  from  it»  very  high  price. 
It  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  money  formerly  spe»t  in  tbia  imprudent 
manner,  had  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  provisions,  a»d  other  neces- 
aaries  to  the  amount  of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  effects  ef 
their  being  deprived  of  this  baneful  liquor,  were  also  evident  in  their  more 
orderly  conduct ;  quarrels  and  assaults  were  less  frequent,  they  seldom  resoi- 
ted  to  the  Pawnbrokers  shops ;  yet  at  this  time  bread  was  Is.  Sd.  the  quartan 
loaf ;  and  meat  higher  than  in  the  preceeding  year,  particularly  Pock«  which 
afose  partly  from  the  stoppage  of  the  Distilleries,  but  chieiy  from  the 
acarcity  of  grain. 

Total  number  of  conunittals  taking  decimal  years  :— 


wheat  IP  qr.    com- 
f.    if.  mitted. 

con- 
victed. 

population.         one         males    females 

to 

In  1805    80    0      4.605 

0,489,763    ..9,046  ..      3,967  ..  3»1 

18)5    65    7      7,818 

10,974,437    ..  1,419  ..      6,035  ..  1413 

1817    06  11    13,088 

11,340,750    ..    815  ..    11,805  ..  8195 

1885    68    6    14^497 

19,881,906    ..    806  ..    11,880  ..  9543 

18S5    SO    4    90,731 

16,500 

14,759,480    ..    719  ..    18,880  ..  3571 

1840    66    4    S7il87 

90,733 

U;,809,554    ..    534  ..    91,075  ..  5919 

Agricultural        Manufacturing  and 
counties.                mist,  counties. 

Unable  tp  read  and  write         3,872 
Read  and  write  imperfectly      5|518 
Read  and  wnte  well                    576 
huftraction  superior                    31 

•  •    ..    3,179  ISee  appendix  the  ttum* 
..     ..    5,953f  ber  of   persons    con* 
1    ••    ..      899  r  netted  in  various  coun* 
i    ..    ..        533ties  in  1805  and  1849. 

Ages  of  those  committed 
in  1848. 

cent                     cent  proportion  on 
proportion.                    population. 

Under  15  years    . 

»•     1,679 

5  3                              36  0 

15  aad  under  80    " 

..    6,884 

990                                 90 

80           "      85     "        . 

-.    7,731 

947                                 07 

85           "      30     " 

..    4,781 

15  3                                 8  0 

30           •^     40     " 

..    5,974 

16  8                               19  0 

40           "      50     »        . 

.•    t,60t 

83                                0  6 

10           "      60     *•        . 

..     1,183 

38                                 64 

eOAAdabove 

..       573 

18                               7» 

AfitiotaiccitaUied 

610 

90                                03 

31,300 

99,733  Convicted. 
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If  the  amount  of  crime  in  this  eouutrybe  greater 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe^  (virhich  seems 
somewhat  doubtful,)  it  not  only  admits  of  expisma- 
tioii»  but  the  evidence  afforded  by  an  examination 
of  our  criminal  calendar^  will  prove  that  the  offences 
are  of  a  moi«  trivial  nature,  and  may  be  traced  to 
the  peculiarities  of  our  national  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions.    England  being  pre-eminently  a  mercantile 
community    abounding     in    well     slocked    shops 
and  warehouses,   shipping,  and  manufacturies,  Sec, 
great  quantities  of  various  commodities  are  con* 
stantly  being  transfered  from  place  to  place  which 
afford  a  large  field  for  de|)redations  and  plunder. 
The  extent  of  our  commerce  necessarily  requires  that 
great  confidence  should   be  reposed   in  Partners, 
Clerks,  Warehousemen,  Shopmen,  Factors,  Agents, 
and  others;  who  are  frequently  unable  to  resist  the 
temptations  to  which  they  are  thus  exposed.     To 
this  may  be  added,  the  vast  increase  in  the  paper 
currency  and  securities  for  money.     The  intoxica- 
ting and  illusive  stimulants  to  excessive  speculations 
are  fruitful  causes  of  crime,  leading  to  sudden  vicissi- 
tudes, avidity  for  gain  and  contempt  of  poverty,  cre- 
ating a  violent  thirst  for  riches,  to  procure  which,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  offences  in 
this  country  are  committed.     Where  there  is  little 
chattel  property  and  the  transfer  of  property  is  much 
less  frequent,  there  cannot  be  so  great  an  induce- 
ment or  the  same  opportunities,  to  thieve,  either  from 
the  person,  house,  or  warehouse,  and  where  the  la- 
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bouring  population  (aa  in  the  agricultural  districts) 
form  a  distinct  caste,  not  liable  to  those  unexpected  al- 
terations of  condition,  they  are  alsoexempt  from  those 
vicious  excitements  to  which  sudden  wealth  or  rapng 
poverty  are  exposed.  Hence  (says  Wade)  it  is  ap- 
prehended  may  be  traced  the  predominance  of 
crimes  against  property  in  this  country. 

We  are  peculiarly  an  enterprising^  industrious 
people,  and^he  range  for  plunder  is  wider  and  more 
seductive,  the  necessities  of  individuals  more 
sudden  and  urgent ;  and  the  frequent  ebbs  and 
flows  in  their  circumstances  beget  a  reckless  excite- 
ment, which  makes  them  not  very  scrupulous  about 
the  means  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  we 
are  no  doubt  a  comparatively  moral,  and  enlightened 
people,  which  seems  to  enable  us  to  account  for  the 
great  disparity  existing  between  offences,  against  pro- 
perty, and  tboseagainst  the  person,  the  latter  accom- 
panied with  violence,  and  exhibiting  greater  depra- 
vity of  heart,  being  much  fewer  in  England,  than  on 
the  Continent.  We  are  in  fact  too  cautious  and 
calculating  a  people,  to  give  place  to  the  unprofitable 
and  dangerous  impulses  of  passion;  and  hence  crimes 
originating  from  revenge,  jealousy,  lust,  or  mere 
atrocity,  are  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence,  than 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  Kingdoms.  Our  offences 
like  our  pursuits,  are  of  a  mercantile  nature,  and 
even  highway  robbery  is  getting  extinct  amongst  us, 
the  crimes  of  burglary,  forgery,  coining,  swindling 
theft,  fraudulent  insolvencies,  and  smuggling,  com- 
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prebend  nearly  the  whole  of  the  offences  of  the  pre* 
sent  day.  These  do  not  indicate  personal  hostility 
to  mankind,  but  only  a  culpable  mode  of  obtaining 
those  things  in  general  request. 

It  will  be  found  if  we  compare  the  respective  amount  of  offences  commit' 
ted  in  tbe  metropolis  and  in  the  manufacturing  counties,  with  those  which 
were  committed  in  the  agricultural  districts,  that  crime  greatly  predominates 
in  the  former,  even  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  statement,  the  number   in  1832  being— 

As  I  to  656,  in  1840;        As  1  to  538  in  tbe  manufacturing  districts 

As  ]  to  443,  in  1840  ;        As  1  to  513  in  the  metropoliUn  districto 

As  1  to  961,  in  1840  ;        As  1  to  656  in  the  agricultural  counties 

In  fact,  in  some  of  the  wholly  agricultural  counties,  the  proportion  is  still 
lest,  being  as  one  to  1028,  and  in  Northumberland,  as  one  to  2,790,  the  fore- 
going statement  presents,  however,  an  increase  even  in  the  agricultural 
counties,  between  the  years  1832,  and  1840. 

These  statistics  of  crime  can  scarcely  be  depended 
upon  as  proving  a  general  increase  of  depravity 
in  tbe  community,  and  are  at  least  but  a  question* 
able  criterion  of  national  morals,  and  although  these 
tables  show  an  enormous  increase,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  they  prove,  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
retrogarding,  for  had  there  been  any  national  degen- 
eracy ;  it  would  have  been  shared  equally  by  the 
females  in  this  country  with  tbe  males,  which  we 
do  not  find  to  be  the  case ;  tbe  number  of  female 
culprits  being  comparatively  very  few,  thus  affording 
satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  rather  theeffect  of  local 
circumstances,  or  the  great  increase  in  commercial 
prosperity,  and  matters  connected  therewith,  which 
have  affected  the  female  portion  of  the  population 
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but  slightly.  Whilst  the  numbers  of  males  com- 
mitted, has  increased  from  1805  to  1840^  5-72  per 
cent,  we  find  the  increase  in  the  female  commitals  to 
be  only  2-89  per  cent. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  that  education  in  a  great 
preventive  of  crime,  and  although  the  returns  of 
France  seem  to  indicate  that  the  best  educated 
districts  are  those  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
criminal  offences  are  committed,  it  would  he  ex- 
tremely erroneous  to  draw  any  conclusion  to  the 
contrary  from  these  facts,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  best  educated  districts  are  far  more  densely 
populated ;  being  those  where  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufacture  is  principaly  carried  on  ;  and  it  may 
therefore  fairly  be  presumed  to  arise  from  the 
greater  temptation  presented,  and  the  greater  oppor- 
tunities afforded,  and  not  the  consequence  of  supe- 
rior instruction,  but  In  defiance  of  its  checks  and 
monitions. 

In  Scotland  in  1832,  there  was  only  one  offender 
to  973  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  Wales  only  1  to 
2,348,  which  is  doubtless  to  be  assigned,  to  the 
absence  of  much  commercial  business,  and  the 
greater  preponderance  of  rural  occupations.  In 
support  of  this  view,  ignorant,  degraded,  and  impov- 
erished Spain,  might  be  pronounced  three  timeH  less 
vicious  than  France  ;  and  seven  times  less  than 
England,  if  crimes  against  property  be  r^arded 
as  a  safe  criterion  of  national  character.  The^scarcitj 
of  chattel  property  in   Spain,  as  compared  with 
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England,  and  its  limited  commerce,  and  manufac- 
factares ;  we  conceive  to  be  the  only  cauae  of  their 
being  less  crime  in  that  country,  whilst  the  atrocity 
and  violence  of  those  committed  on  the  person,  both 
in  Spain,  and  France ;  must  ever  prove  England  to 
be  not  only  more  enlightened,  and  civilized ;  but 
entitled  notwithstanding  the  greater  amount  of 
crime,  to  claim  a  superiority  in  her  national  charac-* 
ter. 

The  advantages  of  an  effective  body  of  police  are 
very  apparent  in  checking  the  commission  of  more  fla* 
grant  offences,  in  proof  of  which  let  us  look  at  the  state 
of  London,  prior  to  the  year  1700.  At  that  time  the 
most  daring  and  atrocious  crimes  were  perpetrated 
even  in  the  open  streets,  and  frequently  in  the 
actual  presence  of  the  police.  To  rectify  these  evils 
the  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  at  the  Guildhall,  di- 
rected that  from  thenceforth  all  constables  should  from 
the  Ist  of  Novemlier,  to  the  1st  of  Febuary,  com- 
mence their  watch  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  con- 
tinue till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  which  it 
appears  that  before  this,  the  watch  was  not  kept 
on  even  to  sunrise  in  Winter,  and  that  during  the 
day  they  were  entirely  without  any.  In  1704  the 
Common  Council  appointed  for  the  different  wards 
584  constables  or  police,  providing  them  respec- 
tively with  a  lantern  and  candle  and  arming  them 
with  halberts,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  ordered 
that  they  should  commence  their  duties  at  nine  in  the 
evening  $md  continue  them  until  seven  in  the  mom* 
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ing.during  the  winter  months;  and  from  ten  at  night 
until  five  in  the  morning  in  the  summer.  All  house- 
keepers were  also  directed  to  hang  out  one  or  more 
lights  to  burn  during  the  night  from  11  p.m.  to  6 
A.M.  excepting  only  a  few  nights  when  the  moon 
was  near  her  full.  Notwithstanding  all  these  regu- 
lations and  precautions  says  Maitland,  the^streets  in 
1728,  were  grievously  infected  with  street  robbers, 
their  audacity  was  such  that  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  in  fact  any  one  during  the  night  who  was 
not  well  guarded  became  sure  victims.  In  1730  the 
Middlesex  Grand  Jury  included  in  their  presenta- 
tions in  conjunction  with  the  evils  attendant  upon 
Gin  Shops,  the  unusual  swarms  of  stuidy  and  clam- 
orous beggars  that  infected  the  metropolis,  and  also 
the  bold  and  frequent  street  robberies  which  they 
represented.  **  As  a  wickedness  that  until  within  these 
few  years  was  unheard  of  among  us,"  for  during  the 
commonwealth  and  the  administration  of  Cromwell, 
the  highways  and  streets  of  the  metropolis  appear 
to  have  been  secure.  It  was  not  till  1736  that  lamp 
posts  and  glass  lamps  were  directed  to  be  put  up  in 
the  city^  they  were  kept  burning  all  the  year  round 
during  the  night,  but  a  few  years  after  this,  individual 
security  in  the  streets  was  as  great  as  formerly. 

In  1744  it  is  recorded  that  a  band  of  despera* 
does  to  the  number  of  twenty  attacked  Saint  Mar* 
tin's  Round  Tower,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  armed  with  cutlasses,  bludgeons,  and 
pistols,  with  the  design  of  rescuing  some  of  toeir 
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comrades ;  nor  could  they  be  dispersed  till  a  party 
of  horse  guards  had  been  sent  for.  The  peace 
officers  were  frequently  deterred  from  rendering 
assistance,  by  threatened  assassination,  and  many  of 
the  robbers  would  call  on  them,  and  insist  upon  their 
b^ging  pardon,  for  endeavouring  to  do  their  duty^ 
and  make  them  promise  not  to  molest  them  again ; 
some  whose  lives  were  threatned  were  obliged  to 
lie  in  Bridewell  for  their  safety.  In  an  address  to 
the  King,  in  the  same  year,  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  they  represent  the  unsafe  condition 
of  the  City,  in  the  following  terras,  'Hhat  divers  con- 
federates in  great  numbers  of  evil  disposed  persons, 
armed  with  bludgeons,  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  other  dan- 
gerous weapons  ;  infest  not  only  the  private  lanes,  and 
passages,  but  likewise  the  public  streets  and  places,  of 
usual  concourse  ;  and  commit  the  most  daring  outrages 
upon  the  persons  of  your  Mqjesties  Leige  subjects; 
whose  affairs  oblige  them  to  pass  through  the  streets, 
by  terrifying,  robbings  and  wounding  them,  and  these 
acts  are  frequently  perpetrated,  at  such  times  as  were 
heretofore  deemed  hours  of  security. "  The  account 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  officers  of  justice  have  been 
repulsed  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  some  of 
whom  have  been  shot  at,  some  wounded,  and  others 
murdered,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  and  appre- 
hend the  said  persons,  by  which  means  many  are 
intimidated  from  duly  executing  their  office,  and 
others  put  in  manifest  danger  of  their  lives."  These 
evils,  however,  continued  unabated  for  many  years 
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after  this.  Wbat  indeed,  says  a  writer  of  those 
times,  ''may  not  the  public  apprehend  when  they 
ate  informed  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  there 
zte  at  this  period  a  great  gang  of  revues,  whose 
numbers  fen  little  short  of  100^  who  are  incorporated 
as  one  body,  having  officers  and  a  treasury,  and 
who  bare  reduced  theft  into  a  regular  system  ;  there 
Me  men  belonging  to  this  society,  who  appear  in  all 
disguises,  and  mix  in  most  assemblies.'' 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  we  find  civilization  has 
rapidly  progressed,  and  is  now  enjoyed  in  a  much 
kigher  degree,  than  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
eefitury,  for  in  addition  to  the  greatly  improved  state 
of  our  arts  and  manufocturies,  the  moral  dominion  of 
law  and  order,  id  now  universally  respected,  and 
more  firiniy  estabfished.  Crimes  of  the  most  hein- 
oils  nature,  accobipaiiied  with  violence  in  its  fiercest 
shape  have  gradually  dThnTnished,  and  human  life  is 
now  held  by  every  cla^  of  individuals,  in  much 
Ikigher  e^titeailoii  even  by  the  burglar  and  highway 
robber. 

Amota^it  t!i^  Various  ir^maricabfo  dieidhitB  conneeted  with  crime,  it  that 
thice  the  Neip  Pool'  Law  act  has  cbtte  into  operatioot  the  number  of  penena 
committed  for  offences  under  this  enactment,  have  been  increasing  every 
year,  the  nuihlicr  ifrom  the  year  1830,  to  the  year  1843,  being  as  follows  >- 
In  1836    f837    1838    1839    1840    1841    184S 
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mrom  what  causes  these  various  committals  have  taken  place  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  we  may  conclude  for  violations  of  the  established  rules  of  the 
different  union«workhouseb,  many  of  which  have  been  a  source  of  great  dis- 
ntlsfaction  among  the  labouring  classes.  Notwithstanding  the  great  pro- 
visions which  have  been  made  by  the  gwernmenty  from  time  to  time  to  pre- 
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Tent  or  Itsaen  the  amount  of  vagrancy,  it  is  calculate  that  in  the  Metropolis 
«lone ;  even  at  the  present  day^  there  are  no  less  a  number  of  mendicants^  who 
daily  solicit  alms  in  the  streets,  than  6,000  adults,  and  it,288«hildren,  making 
a  toUl  of  1^,288  persons;  and  the  anqunt  they  are  supposed  to  extort  from 
the  henevolent  public  by  these  means,  to  be  not  less  than  X97,126,  a  year. 
The  secretary  of  the  home  department,  in  1803,  au^hor^ed  Matthew  Martii^ 

Esq^  of  Westminster,  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  mendicity  in  the  Me- 
tropolis, who  accordingly  followed  up  his  inquiries^  for  several  years,  and 
the  Collowiag  extract  from  the  report  published  hy  him  Afterwards  may  serve 
to  interest  the  reader.  He  says  Chat  the  Yoregoingcalcidalion,  falls  far  short 
of  the  real  amount  of  contributions  levied,  for  the  systematic,  and  accom- 
plished beggar,  seldom  obtained  less  than 38.  or  3s.  6d.  a  day  on  an  average  : 
and  he  estimates  the  number  of  this  class  at  S,000,  who  lay  the  public  under 
contribu^on  to  the  extent  of  jf  300  per  day,  or  iS90,000  a  year,  besides  those 
whose  vocation  may  be  considered  as  a  step  higher,  having  ostensibly  some 
articles  to  vend.  Another  writer  states  that  there  are  50,000  mendicants  in 
the  Kingdom  under  various  names :  90,000  vagrants,  including  gipsies  and 
others,  who  sleep  in  the  open  air  and  huts ;  10,000  idle  and  immoral  persons 
who  are  able  to  work  ;  but  who  only  occasionally  get  a  job,  dependent  for 
the  rest  of  their  livelihood  upon  plunder ;  50,000  lewd,  and  immoral  women, 
irho  live  wholly,  or  In  part  by  prostitution,  principally  in  the  large  towns, 
manufacturing  districts,  and  sea-ports ;  and  10,000  other  persons  described, 
in  the  statute  of  Geo.  II .,  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  comprising  minstrels 
stage-dancers,  mountebanks,  low  gamblers,  &C.,  &c  la  addition  to  these  it 
is  calculated  there  are  at  least  from  80  to  90,000  criminal  offenders,  receivers 
«f  stolen  goods,  or  coming  under  various  other  descriptions,  not  included  in 
the  foregoing  statement,  who  go  at  large  and  are  never  discovered,  or  if  dis- 
covered are  permitted  to  escape,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  attendant 
upon  a  prosecution.  He  further  states,  that  great  numbers  of  youths  in  the 
▼icinity  of  London  from  nine  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  form  themselves  into 
gangs  of  from  ten  to  fifty,  deserting  their  parents,  who  are  in  many  instances 
vagrants  themselves,  and  live  entirely  by  petty  thefts,  sleeping  in  carts, 
waggons,  and  other  places  in  Covent  Garden  and  its  vicinity  {  and  the  diffe- 
rent markets  where  they  find  shelter:  living  infiUhand  wretchedness,  and 
roasting  the  meat  and  potatoes  they  find  opportunitiesto  stearin  the  lime  and 
brick  kilns  of  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  so  larg^  a  portion  of  the  people  should  be 
wholly  or  partly  fed  and  clotlied,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  public,  and  by  those 
too  principally,  whose  industry  and  enterprise  are  beyond  all  example  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ;  whilst  their  labour  might  be  if  properly  exercised,  of 
essential  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  nation. 
Maccullock  estimates  the  losses  by  theft,  to  the  merchants,  before  the 
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London  docks  were  made,  at  £500,000  a  year,  and  the  same  amount  to  be  sof 
tained  by  the  general  shipping  trade,  on  the  Thames  ,  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty to  the  various  traders  in  London,  to  be  little  less  than  X 1 00,000  per 
annum.    Mendicity  as  an  established  trade,  is  unfortunately,  too  common 
in  all  large  towns  and  cities,  not  to  have  excited  observation  even  by  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  in  the  wyndes  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  many  of  our  large  Scotch  cities,  the  hordes  of  beggars  who  there  locate 
themselves,  surpass  all  belief ;  many  thousands  living  from  year  to  year, 
without  the  least  daily  occupation  save  begging.    It  must,  indeed,  prove 
not  only  a  very  lucrative  employment, but  it  is  evidently  esteemed  by  them, 
as  afar  more  honourable,  and  praiseworthy  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
than  becoming  the  objects  of  parochial  relief,  for  every  individual  born  in 
this  country,  or  who  has  acquired  a  legal  settlement,  has  a  right  to  be  main- 
tained, while  he  remains  in  the  character  of  a  pauper,  at  the  public  expense 
and  even  when  he  avails  himself  of  this  privilege,  in  forty- nine  cases  out  of 
fifty,  he  is  maintained  in  idleness.    Perhaps,  another  reason  operating   for 
cibly  in  the  continuance  of  so  numerous  a  class  of  beggars  is,  that  should 
their  vocation  at  any  time  fail   they  can  always  obtain  parish  relief ;  as  a 
dernier  resort ;  a  feeling  which  can  hardly  create  surprise,  since  the  dislike 
of  anything  bordering  on  coercion  is  a  principle  inherent  in  our  nature  and 
they  thus  avoid  that  portion  of  required  labour,  which  may  be  given  them  in 
the  houses  of  industry.    Mendicity  produces  many  evils    in  society.     It 
extinguishes  all  feeling  of  shame,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  to 
honesty.    It  is  a  species  of  extortion  for  tender-hearted,  and  benevolent 
persons  are  frequently  unable  to  withstand  their  importunities  from  a  fear 
that  it  is  barely  possible,  that  they  may  be  in  the  distressed  circumstances, 
which  they  represent,  although  they  have  an  innate  conviction  in  many  in- 
•tances  that  they  are  the  victims  of  deception  and  dissimulation.    Even 
those  who  are  not  actuated  by  the  same  benevolent  sympathy,  are  frequently 
large  contributors,  either  from  a  desire  to  remove  an  object  of  disgust,  or 
to  be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  of  pertinacious  solicitors  for  charity, 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  number  restrained  from  giving  alms,  bears  no 
proportion  to  those  who  are  thus  influenced,  and  acted  upon  by  one  or  other 
of  the  motives  before  mentioned.    Hence  the  situation  of  the  beggar  (at 
compared  with  an  inmate  of  one  of  the  houses  of  industry)  in  point  of  com- 
fort, is  in  many  instances,  far  superior ;  but  the  old  proverb  should  never 
be  forgotten,  ^^at  every  penny  spent  is  a  reward  to  industry,  whilst  every 
penny  given  is  a  bounty  upon  idleness."    It  may  be  safely  asserted  as  a 
rule  of  general  import,  that  every  individual  who  thus  indiscriminate!  y  dis- 
tributes his  alms,  does  all  he  can  to  lessen  the  effect  of  a  wise  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  to  afford  a  premium  for  crime,  to  remove  every  incentive 
to  indostry  in  the  honest  artisan,  and  to  encourage  and  keep  alive  a  system, 
which  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government,  from  the  earliest  periods  to 
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check  and  overturn.  We  cannot  but  regard  the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  many  of 
the  professed  and  accomplished  beggars,  as  an  insult  to  the  hard  working 
child  of  industry,  who  regardless  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  con- 
tend, and  the  oppressions  under  which  his  daily  toil  is  performed,  still  strives 
manfully  to  bear  up  against  adversity,  and  eat  his  bread  in  singleness  of 
heart. 

The  old  system  of  the  administration  of  Poor-laws  seemed  much  to  favour 
the  increase  of  idleness,  for  whilst  the  small,  but  hard-working  industrious 
tradesman,  was  heavily  taxed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  oftentimes  almost 
beyond  his  capability  *,  those  who  were  in  the  receipt  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  earnings  of  his  industry,  were  supported  in  idleness,  from  a 
deficiency  of  employment.  In  some  places,  they  were  apportioned  out 
amongst  the  farmers,  who  gave  them  employment,  and  paid  them  certain 
wages  in  lieu  of  contributing  their  proportion  to  the  poor-rate. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  states  that  he  had  known  some  parishes  in 
Wiltshire,  where  the  poor-rates  exceeded  the  rental,  and  the  farmers  were 
consequently  obliged  to  give  up  their  farms,  and  the  landlords  their  rents 
into  the  hands  of  the  paupers.  But  even  with  the  land  in  their  possession 
they  were  unable,  or  unwilling  to  maintain  themselves,  and  actually  applied 
for  a  rate  upon  the  neighbouring  parishes  for  their  support,  so  that  where 
idleness,  drunkenness,  or  indolence  exists,  whetlier  it  be  mental  or  corporal 
it  requires  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  necessity  is  that  stimulus . 

It  might  have  been  expected^  that  a  much  greater 
improvement  than  was  manifested,  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  at  this 
period  :  considering  that  the  times  were  more  pacific; 
the  impoverishing  wars  of  King  William,  and  Queen 
Anne,  had  terminated,  and  the  harvests  were  more 
abundant.  The  harvests  between  1720  and  1760, 
were  very  favourable ;  no  material  variations  in  the 
prices  of  provisions,  or  in  the  wages  of  labour  are 
observable.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  period 
wheat  kept  steadily  at  32s.  to  35s.  per  quarter 
which  was  lower  than  it  bad  been  since  the  time  of 
the  revolution.  Wages  in  husbandry  rose  a  little 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.,  but  not 
the  Vages  of  artificers. 
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It  appears  that  in  1725  labourers  earned  5s.  4d.y 
a  week  ;  in  1751,  6s.  a  week  ;  and  in  1770,  7s,  4d. 
a  week.  Mechanics  such  as  carpenters,  bricklayers 
masons,  &c.,  obtained  15s.  a  week,  during  those 
periods.  (See  expences  of  Agricultural  families  in 
Appendix.)  An  observation  has  been  made  by  those 
most  conversant  with  the  labouring  population^  that 
they  will  always  purchase,  the  best  provisions  their 
means  will  enable  them  to  procure,  which  affords 
a  safer  criterion  for  forming  an  opinion,  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  than 
either  prices,  or  wages.  In  Harrisons  time  (Henry 
VIIL)  even  the  gentry  were  hardly  enabled  to 
afford  wheat  for  their  own  tables,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter^  and  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  nobility,  in  those  days,  allowed  any  bet- 
ter kind  of  provision  for  their  servants,  than  the  usual 
food  of  the  poor;  namely,  rye,  bariey,  and  oats ;  but 
what  would  the  poorest  labourer  say,  if  he  could  only 
obtain  such  description  of  food  as  that  enumerated 
in  our  day.  His  condition  as  compared  even  with 
the  menial  servants  of  former  days,  whose  masters 
enjoyed  the  abundance,  if  not  the  luxuries  of  life, 
is  infinitely  superior.  His  food  is  of  a  better  de- 
scription, than  was  enjoyed  by  the  greater  portion 
of  the  higher  classes  ;  and  so  long  as  he  is  enabled 
to  procure  even  the  wheaten  bread  of  the  present 
day,  it  must  be  allowed  that  some  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  his  condition.  It  appears  by  the 
household  book  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and   many 
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others,  that  rye-bread,  and  oatmeal, formed  the  prin- 
ciple articles  of  food,  for  the  diet  uf  servants  in  all 
families.     Barley-bread,  is  stated   in  the  grant  o^ 
monopoly,  by  Charles,  I.  in  1626,  to  be  the  usual 
food  of  the  common  people,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
accession  of  George,  IIL,  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  population    were  accustomed    to    consume 
wheat.     So  great,  however,  has  been  the  change 
within  the  last  sixty  ^years,  that  there  are  but  few 
amongst  the  present  classes  in  any  country ;  and 
those  principally  from  choice  who  do  not  live  almost 
wholly  on  this  grain  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Cumber- 
land, and  Scotland  excepted.     Oats  were  princi- 
pally used  in  a  great  portion  of  Yorkshire,  so  lately 
as  to  be  within  the  memory  of  most  middle  aged 
people. — In  all  states  of   society,    the  number   of 
consumers  is  mostly  commensurate  with  the  supply 
of  food  ;  and  if  there  was  any  deficiency,  it  would 
be  speedily  filled  up,  by  the  activity  of  one  of  our 
strongest  passions,  which  operates  most  powerfully 
when  the  supply  of  food  is  abundant,  viz.,  to  in- 
crease and  multiply.    This  circumstance  has  been 
observed  in  all  the  animal  creation : — a  great  scarcity 
of  food,  and  a  starved  condition  of  btxly,  always 
checks   fecund  ity«      A    remarkable   illustration  of 
this  assertion  occurred  during  the  Winter,  of  1780 
in  Scotland ;   where  from  extreme  want  of  fodder, 
nearly^  all  the  cows  proved  barren,  during  the  next 
season,  so  that  the   yearly  increase  of  the   whole 
stock  was  lost.    We  find  that  nations,  and  almost 
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every  family  live  up  to  the  limits  of  their  ability  (if 
they  are  at  all  contracted)  in  the  procurance  of  food^ 
but  this  limit  varies  with  the  degree  of  refinement^ 
v^hich  has  been  established  among  them  without 
reference  to  clothing.  The  limit  of  the  Norwegian 
is  the  bark  of  the  lichen  tree,  of  the  New  Zealander, 
fish  and  worms,  a  South  American,  the  fruit  of  the 
banana  tree,  an  Otaheitan  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the 
Chinese,  a  dish  of  rice,  a  Pole  or  Hungarian,  the 
maize  or  Indian-corn,  an  Irishman  potatoes,  a  French- 
man in  many  of  the  largest  provinces,  chesnuts ; 
while  an  Englishman  more  elevated  than  any,  as- 
sumes to  fix  the  necessaries  of  life  in  animal  food, 
beer,  and  wheaten-bread.  The  higher  therefore  the 
standard  of  subsistence  which  the  habits  of  a  com- 
munity establish,  the  further  it  is  removed  from  the 
extremity  of  famine.  In  proof  of  the  assertion  we 
make,  that  the  people  of  England  have  not  increased 
fester  than  the  national  resources,  we  direct  attention 
to  the  prolonged  rate  of  life,  now  among  the  labouring 
classes,  as  compared  with  former  times  because  the 
difficiency  of  the  main  necessaries  of  life,  invariably 
acts  as  a  cause  of  disease  thereby  causing  this  average 
duration  of  human  life  to  be  much  contracted.  To 
illustrate  this,  in  the  Year  1780  the  average  rate  of 
mortality  was  1  in  38  of  the  existing  population ;  in 
1790,  1  in  45;  in  1800,  1  in  48;  in  1810,  1  in  54; 
in  1820,  1  in  60 :  and  in  1830,  1  in  58.  In  1836  to 
the  year  1840,  the  average  rate  in  Great  Britian  was 
1  in  48,  and  in  London  1  in  40 ;    in  one  year  it 
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was  as  low  as  1  in  24,634.      In  Glasgow  in  the  same 
Year,  it  was  1  in   32  or  thereabouts;   one  cause 
of  the  diminished  mortality  is  stated  to  be  partly 
owing  to  the  better  Police  regulations,  and  an  impro- 
ved efficient  medical  attendance  of  large  cities,  prior 
to  1720,  (when  Dr.    Fothergill,   suggested    many 
improvements  which  were  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  poorer  classes,  with  the  introduction 
of  the  cow-pox,  in  checking  the  ravages  of  thesmalU 
pox,)  London  required  an  annual  supply  of  nearly 
1,000  persons,  according  to  the  population  to  fill  up 
the  void  left  by  the  excess  of  deaths  over  the  births; 
whereas  of  late  years,  it  has  not  only  kept  up  its 
numbers,  but  yielded  annually  a  vast  surplus.  Great 
cities  were  denominated    the   graves  of  mankind, 
some  of  them  continue  so ;    but  in    England  the 
towns  are  the  great  nurseries  of  population,  as  well 
as  the  cause  of  much   of  our  pauperism. — It  is  sa- 
tisfactory to  observe  that  the  increased  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  not  only  inspires  a  taste  for  the  conve-» 
niences  and  comforts  of  life,  but  that  it  has  a  Iso  a 
tendency  to  moderate  the  individual  exercise  of  our 
animal  appetites,  which  has  a  still  stronger  excite-* 
ment,  in  increasing  the  population  than  any  we  have 
hitherto  mentioned.     Granting  that   a  country   is 
possessed  of  latent   resources,  if  occasion  should 
call  them   forth,  the  supply    of  subsistence  ought 
always  to    precede  population.      In   this    manner 
it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  this  has  been  the 
case  in  this  country  since  1800,  showing  that  tbo 
No.  16.  M  M  M 
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nation  is  n6t  declining.  It  is  needful  that  this  should 
be  shown  because  the  labourer  is  directly  interested 
in  the  doctrine  of  population.  The  rich^  or  the  em- 
ployer, are  only  indirectly  affected  by  it ;  the  latter 
are  the  buyers  of  labour,  who  profit  by  any  dimi- 
nution in  its  price,  caused  by  the  competition  in 
employ ment,  and  they  are  also  affected  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  people,  when  that 
increase  has  been  so  excessive,  and  productite  of 
so  much  misery,  as  to  endanger  the  security  of  their 
persons,  or  possessions. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  with  all  the  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor-laws,  since  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.,  and 
the  increased  means  afforded  of  giving  employment, 
that  pauperism  should  have  continued  to  increase. 
Much  discussion  appears  to  have  taken  place,  in 
reference  to  the  subject ;  and  it  was  suggested  that 
some  statistical  inquiry  should  be  made,  likely  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  cause,  and  progress  of  the 
increasing  destitution  of  the  country,  In  1753,  a 
bill  was  accordingly  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  a  census 
of  the  populatioti  to  be  taken ;  distinguishing  the 
iparious  classes :  with  an  account  of  the  marriages, 
births  and  deaths ;  also  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons, receiving  alms  of  the  parish.  This  salutary 
investigation  was  violently  opposed  by  some  of  the 
BMnnbers  of  the  House,  as  subversive  of  the  last 
ntnaiBS  of  English  liberty;  and  was  receiired  by 
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them  in  pretty  much  the  same  lights  that  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  regarded  the  same 
event  last  year,  when  they  were  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  again  yoke- 
ing  them,  in  the  bonds  of  slavery.  They  imagined 
that  it  was  to  ascertain  the  capability  of  the  diflfe^ 
rent  trades  and  manufactures,  in  levying  further 
burthens  and  taxes,  and  not  with  a  desire  of 
attempting  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people; 
nor  was  their  opposition  fruitless,  for  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  in  the  upper  House. 

In  the  same  year  an  able  French  writer  observes 
^*  that  notwithstanding  the  plentiful  provision  for  the 
poor  in  that  country,  there  was  a  great  complaint  of 
the  increase  of  beggars  and  vagrants;  and  informs 
us  that  so  great  was  the  dissatisfaction,  which  then  ' 
prevailed  with  their  own  plans,  that  memorials 
were  presented  to  the  ministry,  urging  them  to 
adopt  the  law  of  English  Parochial  Settlements^  as 
greatly  superior  and  preferable.  This  Lord  Kaimes, 
remarks  is  a  curious  fact,  for  at  this  very  time,  the 
people  of  London  were  no  less  dissatisfied  with  the 
then  existing  mode  of  administration  of  the  Poor* 
laws,  and  the  enormous  assessments  which  were 
made  upon  them ;  and  were  at  that  very  time  writing 
pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  superior  economy  of  the 
French  Hospitals. 

Even  in  later  time«  notw'^tbft&nding  All  Qitf  Police  regu>*li«iis,  individMh 
residing  in  the  country,  would  scarcely  credit  the  extent  to  which  the  poor 
of  the  metropo  is  indulge  themtelvet  in  frequenting  the  penny,  twopettn^ 
«ad  three-penny  theatres,  evea  ai  the  riek  of^  being  withomt  any  ptvvifie* 
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for  the  ensuing  day.     It  in  indeed,  a  trite,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  itHfi 
Dbservation,  **that  one  half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  live," 
Which  is  fully  verified  by  facts,  such  as  the  foregoing.    One  who  might  be 
Well  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  localities  of  London  in  the  day  timet 
would  find  a  new  world  opened  to  him,  if  he  visited  the  same  spots  at  night- 
Many  places  T^hich  would  be  passed  by  him  unheeded  and  unnoticed  in  the 
iay  time,  then  become  the  centre  of  attraction  for  hundreds ;    illuminated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  captivate  and  allure  the  thoughtless  stranger,into  scenes 
6t  the  grossest  depravity  and  debauchery.    It  were  easy  to  enumerate  many 
|»laces  of  resold,  for  the  Idle  and  worthless  in  London,  where  scenes  of  the 
inostdi6gra(ieful  nature  were  nightly  exhibited,  some  of  the  chief  centres  of 
town  attraction,  were  Vauxhall  Gardens,  Ranelagh,  Belise  House,  the  Folly 
House,  Blackwall,  and  the  Folly  opposite  Somerset  House,  which  last  place 
was  formerly  a  floating  co£fee  house  on  the  Thames.    There  not  only  the 
votaries  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  but  the  most  desperate  characters  among 
the  disaffected  of  the  three  kingdoms,  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  ;   some 
foT  the  furtherance  of  political  objects^  and  others  with  criminal  designs. 
Various  confederacies  for  a  diversity  of  objects^  were  common  in  the  reigns 
of  George  I.,  and  George  II.,  most  of  which  were  formed  and  usually  assem- 
bled in  these  places  of  retreat,  and  amongst  the  number  was  an  association 
to  oppose  the  jacobite  cause,  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  Protestant  in-' 
teresi  in  the  kingdom.    The  streets  and  taverns  were  often  the  scenes  of  vio- 
lent affrays  and  tumults,  bctween'the  contending  factions.  The  mug-houses  as 
they  were  denominated  (from  the  penny  mugs,  in  which  the  customers  were 
served  with  beer,)  were  also  the  head  quarters  of  many  of  the  partizans.      At 
these  houses  ashen  cudgels*  resembling  quarter  staves  were  kept  in  readi- 
i^ess,  with  which  each  party  upon  the  information  of  any  tumult,  armed  them- 
selves that  they  might  more  efficiently  espouse  the  cause  to  which  they  had 
adhered,  or  disperse  the  contending  parties  as  best  suited  their  interest,  or 
inclination.     We  mention  these  things  to  shew  that  great  profligacy,  dis- 
«tpatioB«  contempt  of  the  law  and  violence,  infected  those  classes  who 
moved  in  a  sphere  far  ^superior  to  the  labouring  portion  of  the  population, 
«nd  thepoon 

The  fluctuation  in  employment  cannot  but  be  at 
times  great  from  the  constitution  of  society,  whether 
it  be  stationary  or  declining  in  actual  wealth.     Every 

*  We  do  not  know  that  these  cudgels  although  denominated  ashen  cudgels, 
\ttere  made  of  ash  sticks,  but  ptobably  this  name  may  have  been  given  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  greater  terror,  from  a  peculiar  notion 
v^iich  wa9  at  this  time,  and  is  still  in  many  country  places  entertained 
that  neither  nMin  or  beast  could  ever  prosper  after  a  blow  bad  been  inflicted 
Wv  aft  a>«h  stick- 
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addition  to  the  means  of  employment,  and  obtaining 
snbsistence  would  only  call  into  exintence  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  claimants  to  participate  therein, 
and  the  best  schemes  that  can  possibly  be  devised, 
by  the  wisest  and  most  philanthropic  individuals,  for 
the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  must  ever 
prove  illusive,  unless  their  exertions  be  seconded 
by  their  own  co-operative  agency.  One  pauper 
relieved  would  only  make  way  for  another.  One 
body  of  emigrants  removed  this  year,  and  the 
very  next,  a  fresh  supply  to  an  equal  extent,  would 
offer  themselves*  While  one  swarm  of  unemployed 
labourers  are  being  located  on  the  wastes,  another 
is  growing  up  to  maturity,  in  an  equally  destitute 
condition.  The  official  returns  of  the  extent  of 
misery  and  wretchedness  before  noticed,  bears  but 
a  small  proportion  to  that  which  actually  exists; 
nor  can  it  be  considered  as  at  all  approximating  to 
the  real  amounts,  except  in  the  agricultural  counties* 
The  misery  existing  in  our  large  towns  and.  manu- 
Yacturing  districts,  is  indeed  most  extensive,  and 
truly  appalling;  to  form  any  just- conception  of 
its  extent,  we  must  visit  the  scenes,  and  study  the 
accounts  of  those  who  have  seen  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  who  only  record  the  results  of  their  own 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Kay,  describes  scenes  in  Manchester,  wbich  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
^accounts  which  are  given ;  of  a  place  called  little  Ireland  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  These  districts  have  been  the  haunts,  of  hoard*,  of  thieves,  and 
desperadoes,  for  many  years,  who  live  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  all  law^ 
«nd  are  otherwise  inhabited  by  a  clasa  who  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to 
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savages,  in  their  appetites  and  habits  than  citizens  of  a  civilized  and  enli^ht*> 
ened  nation,  They  are  surrounded  on  every  side,  by  many  of  the  largest 
factories  of  the  town,  whose  chimnies  vomit  forth  dense  clouds  of  smoke, 
which  hang  heavily  over  thes.e  regions  of  iniquity,  causing  disease  and  death 
to  be  the  companions  of  vice  and  misery. 

The  low  districts  of  Glasgow,  comprising  chiefly  the  alleys  leading  out 
of  High-street,  the  lanes  of  the  Calton,  and  particularly  the  closes  and 
wynds  which  lie  between  Trongate,  and  Bridgegate,and  the  Salt-market,  con« 
tain  a  motley  population,  all  either  engaged  in  the  lower  branches  of  trade, 
or  deriving  their  subsistence  from  a  course  of  plunder  or  prostitution. 

This  writer  informs  us  ^  that  he  visited  the  wynds  of  Glasgow  once  in  the 
morning,  and  thrice  at  night,  that  he  had  seen  human  depravity,  and  degra» 
dation,  as  he  thought  in  its  worst  form,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  but 
did  not  believe  until  he  visited  the  wynds  of  Glasgow,  that  so  great  an 
amount  fof  misery,  crime,  disease,  and  filth,  existed  in  any  spotin  a  civi- 
Hied  country.  In  the  lower  lodging  houses,  he  states  that  ten,  twelve,  and 
aemetimes  twenty  persons  of  both  sexes,  are  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  promis- 
cuously on  the  floor  in  different  degrees  of  nakedness ;  their  places  are 
generally,  as  regards  dirt,  damp,  and  decay,  such  as  no  person  of  common 
ordinary  humanity  to  animals,  would  stable  his  horse  in 

This  state  of  things  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  unprecedented  sudden 
growth  of  Glasgow,  the  great  influx  of  Irish  and  Highlanders,  in  an  equal 
state  of  destitution,  and  many  of  them  without  even  the  means  of  support* 
^ng  existence,  for  a  few  days,  whilst  they  may  be  seeking  to  obtain  employ- 
ment ;  and  the  numbers  who  are  incapacitated  immediately  upon  their  ar> 
rival,  from  typhus  and  other  fevers,  induced  by  their  condition,  combined 
with  filth,  intoxication,  and  vice.  It  appears  that  in  1837,  no  less  than 
31,800  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  had  the  typhus  fever  ;  in  1838,  9,708 
And  in  1840,  13,890.  l*he  totol  in  five  years,  being  68,051  on  a  review  of^ 
of  these  towns,  we  find  that  there  were  in  Liverpool  upwards  of  35,000 
cases  of  typhus  fever,  in  about  five  years.  Here  there  are  800  inhabited 
cellars,  in  which  there  are  estimated  to  be  40,000  occupants.  The  majority 
of  these  cellars  are  under  ground,  having  no  windows  and  no  other  com- 
mnnication  with  the  external  air  than  the  door^  the  top  of  which  is  generally 
not  higher  than  the  level  of  the  street.  They  descend  into  these  abodes  of 
wretchedness,  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps,  and  the  roofs  of  many  are  so  low 
«s  hardly  to  admit  of  a  person  of  moderate  height  standing  upright,  wlulst 
the  flooring,  (if  such  it  may  be  called,)  is  nothing  but  the  bare  earth.  The 
•tate  of  these  cellars  and  the  courts  and  alleys  in  which  the  176*000  indWi- 
duals,  comprehending  the  working  cUases  of  Liverpool,  are  compelled  to 
lire,  is  filthy  beyond  description.  On  a  recent  occasion,  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  were  no  leas  than  8,500  bouses  in  a  certain  district  which  were  so 
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divided  that  they  formed  2,922  house!),  heftide  1843  cellars,  the  latter  withot 
either  yard,  privy,  ashpit,  or  other  receptacle,  for  the  filth  and  offal  of  every 
description. 

Dr.  Duncan  mentions  an  instance  of  a  cellar  containing  thirty  occupants 
who  slept  there  every  night,  in  which  a  kind  of  well  was  dug  in  the  floor,  for 
receiving  the  refuse  of  these  pentons,  and  states  '^at  nearly  one  half  of 
the  working  classes  of  Liverpool  inhabit  courts,  and  from  35  to  40,000,  live 
in  cellars*'.  In  a  lodging-house  in  Shaw  Hill-street,  there  were  twenty-three 
cases  of  fever  occurred  in  six  months ;  the  ^receptacle  for  manure  being  in 
the  manner  before  described,  which  as  may  be  imagined,  emited  such  a  stench, 
that  none  but  those  who  had  become  enured  to  it  from  long  habit,  could  pos- 
sibly have  borne  it. 

In  Manchester,  the  same  state  of  society  exists,  (if  anything  to  a  still  more 
distressing  extent)  producing  also  an  increase  of  disease,  for  it  is  stated  that 
in  1839,  42,964  persons,  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  whole  population,  were  ad 
mitted  as  patients  in  different  medical  charities,  and  that  more  than  one»half 
of  the  female  portion  were  so  destitute  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  public 
charity  in  bringing  their  offspring  into  the  world.  This  affords  a  melan- 
choly but  connect  view  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  in  one  of  our 
largest ,  and  best  manufacturing  towns. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Stanary  Reports  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  in  Leeds  through 
the  centre  of  the  town,  the  deaths  on  the  east  side  of  the  line  (being  that  por- 
tion inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes)  would  be  found  to  be  at  least  a  third 
greater  than  on  the  west  side.  In  1839,  they  were  on  the  east  side,  in  the 
proportion  of  I  in  24,  whilst  in  the  other  parts  where  the  houses  are  inhabited 
by  the  higher  daises,  it  was  only  1  in  36.  This,  however,  presents  a  consider- 
able increase  over  the  general  average  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  stated  this 
year  to  have  been  1  in  every  48.  Here  are  to  be  found  houses  occupied  by 
tenants  of  ev«ry  grade  of  destitution  ;  the  walls  black  with  the  smoke  of 
foul  chimnies,  and  unwashed  for  years  together,  many  without  water,  broken 
panes  of  glass,  are  to  be  seen  in  every  window,  whilst  another  class  still  more 
|oriom  and  wretched,  are  to  be  discovered  only  in  the  daric  and  damp  cellai^ 
mUh  vermin  of  all  kinds  in  every  nook,  without  out  offices,  whose  income  peiu 
haps,  of  a  few  shillings  a  week,  are  derived  by  casual  employment,  from  the 
earnings  of  some  half  starved  children.  These  are  mostly  occupied  by  the 
Irish  families,  at  a  rent  of  about  Is.  a  week,  who  exist  from  day  to  day  und«r 
every  form  and  variety  of  privation  and  distress. 

In  Sunderland  a  shipping  and  very  commercial  port ;  the  report  state  that 
nearly  the  same  deplorable  destitution  is  to  be  found,  that  the  dwellings  Were 
crowded^filtby,  and  bore  every  l^pearan^Je  of  extreme  want,  that  many 
people  were  existing  on  the  lowest  possible  scale  of  food,  and  also,  that  cloth* 
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ing  was  very  deficient  among  them.  In  Nottingham  8^000  houses  out  of 
11,000  are  built  back  to  back,  with  no  outlet  except  the  frontdoor,  great  num* 
bers  aro  congregated  together  in  one  house,  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes  being 
destitute  of  sufficient  sleeping  apartments,  and  freed  from  parental  control, 
are  accustomed  to  commit  gross  immoralities.  It  is  stated  that  in  Birming« 
bam  49,016  persons  reside  in  courts  which  are  described  for  the  most  part 
as  being  narrow,  filthy,  ill  ventilated  and  badly  drained.  The  police  returns 
state  that  there  are  122  Mendicant  lodging  houses ;  252  Irish  lodging  houses 
and  314  inhabited  by  common  prostitutes,  besides  81  other  houses  reputed; 
to  be  used  as  houses  for  the  reception  of  stolen  goods,  and  228  described  as 
the  resort  of  thieves  ;  of  the  various  other  populous  districts,  and  large  towns 
and  cities  in  the  empire :  it  may  be  stated  from  the  stanary  reports  and  those 
of  the  poor  law  commissioners,  that  the  worst  descriptions  we  have  already 
given  will  In  many  cases  apply,  and  in  some  with  the  addition  of  Increased 
destitution  and  poverty  resulting  from  the  absence  of  any  proper  system  of 
legal  relief,  the  latter  observation  applying  more  particularly  to  Scotland. 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Paisley,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Glasgow,  surpassing 
anything  we  can  form  an  idea  of,  from  the  most  wretched  parts  of  England. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Metropolis  where  there  is 
more  aggregate  wealth  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  (excepting  only 
some  of  the  Cities  in  China^)  there  are  similar  scenes 
to  those  which  we  have  enumerated.  St.  Giles^  St. 
Georges,  South wark,  Bermondsey,  Bethnal  green, 
and  WhitechapeUwhich  contain  281,264  of  the  labour- 
ing manufacturing  and  poorer  class,  are  some  of  the 
hotbeds  of  vice  and  infamy ;  and  the  people  are 
there  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  moral  degrada- 
tion and  misery,  and  the  typhus  fever  occasionally 
makes  ravages  amongst  them,  no  less  destructive 
than  has  been  before  observed,  with  regard  to  the 
same  class  of  people  both  in  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow. 

These  neglected  places  the  report  states  are  out 
of  view,  and  are  but  little  thought  of — their  con- 
dition is  only  known  to  the  medical  meui  and  the 
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parish  officers  whose  duties  compel  them  to  pay  oc- 
casional visits  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  relieve  their 
necessities,  and  to  attend  to  their  sick,  nor  are  even 
these  duties  and  services  performed  without  consi- 
derable personal  danger;  such  is  the  filthy  close  and 
unwholesome  state  of  the  houses,  and  the  poisonous 
atmosphere  of  the  localities,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  are  situated,  from  the  total  neglect 
of  drainage,  and  the  masses  of  putrefying  matters 
of  all  sorts,  which  are  permitted  to  remain  and  accu- 
mulate. In  several  parishes  during  the  year  1839, 
both  the  relieving  officers  and  medical  men  lost  their 
lives  in  consequence  of  the  stay,  (although  so  short,) 
they  were  compelled  to  make  in  the  discharge  of 
their  several  duties.  Here  however  in  pestilential 
places  such  as  these,  the  poor  are  obliged  to  make 
their  abode,  nor  do  they  appear  to  possess  sufficient 
prudence  or  foresight  to  make  any  efforts  to  avoid 
the  dreadful  evils,  to  which  this  state  of  things  so 
frequently  subjects  them.  The  account  states  that 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  population  in  these  districts 
have  been  attacked  with  fever.* 

*  The  immediate  causes  of  the  typhus  fever,  which  so  extensively  prevails 
in  our  cities,  and  large  towns,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  medical  men ;  Drs.  Arnot,  Southward,  and  Smith,  assign 
the  malaria  as  arising  from  filth,  defficiency  of  sewerage,  and  insufficient 
lodging  as  the  primary  ;  and  destitution,  as  the  secondary  cause ;  while  Drs. 
Alison,  Cowan,  and  others,  reverse  the  order,  and  consider  destitution  as  a 
more  certain  and  active  cause  of  contagion  than  malaria.  For  practical 
purposes  the  difference  m  in  a  great  measure  nominal,  since  filth  and  insuffi- 
cient lodging  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  destitution. 
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In  the  Agricultural  districts  the  average  nunberof 
persons  out  of  every  1,000  who  arrive  at  the  age  of 
70,  is  204  ;  in  London,  it  is  only  104 ;  in  Birming- 
ham 81 ;  in  Leeds  79 ;  and  in  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester 63.  In  the  metropolis  and  manufacturing 
districts,  the  average  mortality  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  is  double  that  which  occurs  in 
the  healthy  rural  districts.  The  porportion  in 
Manchester,  being  555-4  in  every  1000,  in  Liver- 
pool 507-6,  in  Leeds,  628-1,  in  Lancashire,  458-5 
and  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland, almost  wholly  agricultural  counties,  we 
find  only  293-2  in  every  1000,  if  we  take  an  equal 
number  of  the  population  living  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  country,  we  shall  find  the  deaths  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, to  be  as  22,994,  to  14,473,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  occuriug  from  contagious  epidemics  alone 
to  be  as  6,204,  to  2,350.  These  results  may  be 
explained  by  a  reference  to  the  following  statistical 
account  of  the  town  of  Leeds,  in  the  condition  and 
various  employments  of  its  population,  given  by 
£.  Baker  Esq.,  which  will  furnish  instructive  infor- 
mation, as  to  the  general  state  of  society  and  the 
respective  occupations  of  the  population  of  a  manu- 
facturing town. 

Persons  having  sedentary  employment  . .  1 ,586 

Persons  having  perambulatory  employment  . .  967 

Profeitiont              ..            ..            ..  ..  39S 

Merchants                •-            ..            ..  ..  4S7 

Persons  working  in  mines     ..            ..  ..  130 
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General  outduor  labourers  and  haadicraftsinen. .  3,988 

Indoor  labourers  and  handicraftsmen                 . .  13,455 

Dyers          . .             -  -             •  -             •  •             •  •  665 

In  trade      ..            ..            ..            ..            ..  *2,790 

Not  in  business        ..             ..             ..            ..  1,905 

Persons  under  15  years  of  age              ..             ..  31,056 

Other  persons  without  occupations  mostly  paupers  21,990 

Persons  employed  in  manufactures     . .             . .  8,363 


87,613 


This  statement  shows  a  most  remarkable  fact,  and 
one  which  must  be  deeply  lamented,  viz.,  that  in  the 
great  manufacturing  town  of  Leeds,  more  than  one 
third  of  the  whole  population  are  without  employ- 
ment. How  then  do  they  subsist?  By  casual  em- 
ployment, by  hawking  petty  articles  for  sale,  or  by  a 
certain  stipend  from  the  parish,  and  can  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  the  system  of  pilfering  and 
prostitution  are  almost  habitually  resorted  to,  as  a 
means  of  lengthening  out  such  a  wretched  existence,, 
or  that  the  younger  children  of  a  family  should  be 
sent  forth  into  the  streets  to  beg,  instead  of  being 
trained  up  to  some  useful  employ  men  t«  Symonds 
and  Millard,  when  speaking  of  Glasgow,  state  ex- 
plicitly that,  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
amounting  to  30,000  persons  have  no  visible  means 
of  support  except  plunder  and  prostitution.  Dr. 
I^^y>  gives  a  similar  account  of  Manchester,  and 
other  neighbouring  large  towns,  where  there  are  no 
less  than  288  houses  known  to  be  the  resort  of  thieves, 
each  containing  about  twelve,  of  such  characters. 
The  Police  reports  of  London  contain  accounts  of 
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large  districts  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  no  settled  occupation,  and  who  for  the  greater 
part  subsist  by  Burglary,  prostitution  and  larceny, 
with  other  offences  against  property  unaccompanied 
with  violence,* 

From  the  foregoing  statement  we  may  observe  that  even  in  those  towns 
esteemed  almost  exclusively  manufacturing  ones,  the  portion  of  the  popu* 
lation  directly  employed  in  the  various  manufactories,  is  extremely  small  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  observation  applies  with 
equal  force  to  almost  all  the  principal  seats  ot  manufacture,  if  an  analysis  of 
the  employments  of  the  population  were  taken,  except  only  Sheffield,  Bir- 
mingham, and  other  places  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Hard- 
ware. In  Scotland,  and  more  particularly  in  Glasgow  with  a  population  of 
250,000  only  29,287  (as  appears  by  the  Stanary  Reports),  were  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  connected  with  the  cotton  trade,  and  taking  Ai  the  factories 
of  every  description  it  appears  that  only  3,885  males  were  employed  in  them. 
In  some  other  manufacturing  towns  the  disproportion  is  even  greater  than 
tliat  we  have  just  quoted  for  out  of  424,209  operatives  engaged  in  the  five 
most  important  branches  of  manufacture  viz.,  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  flax,  and 
silk,  only  96,752  or  less  than  23  per  cent  on  the  whole  were  males  above  18 
years  of  age  ;  whilst  the  number  of  females  above  18  was  130,218,  and  those 
under  that  age  114,603. 

These  statements  incontestibly  prove  the  lamentable  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  dense  masses  in  all  our  crowded  populous  towns,  and  districts, 
have  obsolutely  no  regular  or  recognized  occupation,  and  live  as  it  were  as 
mere  outlaws  upon  society,  and  when  we  investigate  the  condition  of  the  nu- 
merous class  immediately  above  them,  in  the  social  scale,  who  struggle  for  a 
bare  subsistence  by  common  and  comparatively  unskilled  labour,  it  will 
remove  much  of  the  surprise  and  astonishment  which  might  be  created  at 
finding  the  former  class  so  continually  augmented  in  numbers.  Only  forty 
years  ago  the  hand-loom  weavers  stood  at  the  head  of  all  classes  of  British 
operators,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  but  also  in  intelligence 
education,  and  respectability,  and  were  estimated  in  number  even  so  late 
aa  the  year  1835,  at  840,000,  but  now  in  consequence  of  the  vast  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  they  are  only  able  to  obtain  a  small  pittance  and  are 

*  In  Paris  with  a  population  of  900,000  there  are  more  than  three  times  the 
number  that  are  to  be  found  in  Liverpool ;  Arom  the  police  returns  it  appears 
that  there  are  3,800  prostitutes,  8,000  thieves  and  swindlers,  and  1,500  vaga- 
bonds, and  243  low  lodging-houses.  (Des  classes  dangerouses  tU  la  poputa» 
Hon  dans  les  grandes  viiles.) 
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gradually  sinking;  undor  the  pressure  of  circumHtancei,  altogether  beyond 
their  power  to  control,  while  many  of  these  who  had  been  regularly  initiated 
in  the  trade  from  want  of  ability,  or  capacity,  to  direct  their  attention  to 
other  sources  of  employment,  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  pinching  poverty* 
almost  surpassing  belief.  Nor  are  these  remarks  to  be  confined  to 
this  class  alone,  for  the  same  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  all 
our  other  great  branches  of  manufacture,  in  which  machinery,  could 
by  any  possibility  be  successfully  adapted  to  perform  the  labour  formerly 
requiring  manual  exertion,  and  on  a  careful  review  of  the  whole,  the 
following  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fair  and  impartial  statement  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  that  portion  of  the  population,  who  from  these  returns,  ap- 
pear to  derive  their  subsistance  directly  from  the  manufactories.  In  an 
average  state  of  trade,  about  one  third  of  these  are  plunged  in  the  most  ex- 
treme misery,  and  hovering  on  the  very  verge  of  actual  starvation,  &c. 
Another  third  or  perhaps  a  few  more  are  earning  an  income  scarcely  better 
than  that  of  a  common  agricultural  labourer ;  but  under  circumstances  very 
injurious  to  health,  morality,  and  domestic  comfort,  being  to  a  considerable 
extent  dependent  upon  the  exertions  of  their  young  children  ;  and  the 
Mothers  also  contributing  to  produce  this  state  of  comparative  indepen- 
dence. And  the  other  third  earning  high  wages,  amply  sufficient  to  support 
them  in  respectability,  and  comfort.  It  will  appear  strange  to  the  reader  but 
such  is  the  case,  that  almost  invariably  the  strikes  and  disturbances  which 
have  of  late  years  been  so  frequent  and  alarming,  have  originated  with  this 
latter  class  of  highly  paid  workmen  ;  and  but  very  seldom  with  those  whose 
condition  might  be  supposed  much  more  intolerable  and  likely  to  create 
discontent, 

It  is  considered  that  disturbances  frequently  arise  from  the  indifference  of 
the  masteri,  to  the  morals  of  their  apprentices,  who  often  allow  them  sums 
of  money  to  provide  for  themselves,  instead  of  boarding  and  lodging  them. 
By  this  means  their  morals  are  often  corrupted;  as  after  their  hours  of 
business,  they  are  free  from  all  restraint  in  large  towns,  are  exposed  to  many 
temptations,  and  are  liable  to  be  drawn  into  improper  company,  by  persona 
of  bad  character,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  inexperience  of  youth,  to 
corrupt  their  morals,  and  draw  them  aside  from  the  path  of  virtue.  In  the 
Metropolis  alone  there  are  no  less  than  150,000  apprentices  bound  to 
mechanical  employment  alone,  the  greater  part  of  which  do  not  reside  with 
their  masters.  Another  evil  is  their  being  free  from  all  restraint  on  Sundaye 
which  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  masters  are  aware  of.  They  contract  a  habit 
of  spending  the  Sabbath  da),  in  all  kinds  of  pleasure,  such  as  excursions  in 
the  country,  water,  parties.  &c.,  where  they  frequently  mix  with  low  com- 
pany, which  tends  to  corrupt  their  manners.  The  result  is  tliat  their 
masters  without  reflecting  that  they  alone,  are  the  indirect  cause  of  their 
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dib&lpation,  withdraw  their  confiilcnco,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  time, 
turn  them  adrift  without  a  character,  and  consequently  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  employment.  The  consequence  is  that  time  hangs  heavily  on  their 
hands,  they  resort  to  public  houses  where  they  associate  with  the  most 
depraved  characters  :  vice  becomes  familiar  to  them,  till  at  last  they  increase 
tlie  number  of  gamblers,  cheats,  and  paupers,  which  constantly  infest  our 
towns. 

The  general  conclusion  of  our  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  all  employments,  whether  agricultural  or 
manufacturing  is,  that  they  are  liable  to  fluctua- 
tion, which  no  human  foresight  or  care  can  prevent, 
therefore  our  scheme  for  an  allotment  of  land,  to  fill 
up  the  unoccupied  and  leisure  hours  of  the  cotta- 
gers, as  a  reserve  in  time  of  need,  would  be  found 
extremely  beneficial  in  checking  to  some  extent  the 
sudden  reverses  of  fortune,  from  prosperity  to  ad- 
versity. Employment  in  agriculture  appears  less  sub- 
ject to  vicissitudes  than  it  is  in  manufactories ;  in 
the  former  it  is  periodical,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
ever  varying  seasons,  and  the  difference  in  the  de- 
mand for  labour  in  winter  and  summer,  seed  time, 
and  harvest,  and  also  from  the  progressing  improve- 
ments of  husbandry,  whereby  one  person  can  now 
perform  as  much  labour,  as  formerly  used  to  affbnl 
employment  to  six  or  more  persons.  As  these  vari- 
ations more  or  less  are  of  annual  occurrence,  the  evils 
resulting  from  them  may  always  be  averted  by  the 
arrangement  between  the  labourer  and  his  employer, 
for  a  maintenance  during  the  whole  year.  The 
practice  of  hiring  labourers  for  twelve  months  was 
a  general  custom  of  husbandry  in  earlier  times ;  it 
began  when  the  labourer  considered  himself  his  own 
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master,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
tries,  with  the  object  and  desire  of  securing  labou- 
rers to  work  on  the  farms. 

In  France  it  is  reported  one  fifth  part  of  the  land 
is  occupied  by  the  growth  of  firewood,  and  during 
the  winter,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is  em- 
ployed in  cutting  and  preparing  fuel,  which  thereby 
forms  a  fund  of  labour  for  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
substitute  for  our  poor-rate,  and  a  similar  provision, 
(pending  the  interruption  of  the  regular  business  of  hus- 
bandry,) exists  in  every  continental  country.  The 
causes  which  influence  the  manufacturing  employ- 
ments, are  more  varied  andcomplicated  than  they  are 
in  agriculture,  occasioned  not  only  by  the  season  of  the 
year,  but  by  fluctuations  in  fashion,  fertility  in  mechan- 
ical invention  and  the  high  and  low  prices  in  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  themselves.  Though  these 
causes  donotoccurannually,yetoneor  moreof  them 
return  with  a  certainty,  almost  making  these  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  labour  periodical.  The  workmen 
ought  to  be  prepared  in  some  measure  for  these  con- 
tingencies, and  therefore  where  it  is  possible  they 
should  be  provided  with  a  small  plat  of  land,  to  raise 
their  necessary  vegetables,  and  maintain  themselves 
in  the  time  of  extremity.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  joint  operations  of  rural  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  which  may  still  be  observed  in  cot- 
tages on  the  hills,  and  in  the  dales  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  also  in  some  of  the  mining  districts 
of  Scotland,  and  Cornwall. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  first  notice  of  the  combinations  of  workmen — act  relative  to  trades 
unions — workmen  and  masters — the  entire  system  [altered  in  1834 — the 
trades  of  London— several  trades  unions,  rich  and  powerful — a  plan  for  a 
grand  national  union  frustrated — another  scheme  proposed — the  frequency 
of  strikes  injurious  to  manufactories — the  tailors  of  London — trades 
unions — acts  of  violence — an  example  of  one  at  Sheffield,  and  the 
shipwrights  in  Dublin — the  lace-frame  makers  from  Nottinf^bam — the 
cotton  manufacturers  from  Glasgow — the  flax  dressers  of  Yorkshire — 
their  oppressions  on  the  labourers — Earl  Fitzwilliams  remarks  on  the 
different  branches  of  labour — the  immense  strikes  from  1812  to  1836, 
the  privations  in  consequence — the  losses  of  the  manufacturies  of  the 
different  counties,  in  consequence  of  strikes — the  labourers  of 
London  and  the  keelmen  of  the  Tyne — the  manufacturers  of  silk  and 
poplin  left  Dublin  on  this  account—  the  factory  children — combinations 
disgraceful  to  the  national  character — shocking  crimes  attributed  to  this 
system — the  trade  and  exports  of  manufactories  decreased  by  combina- 
tions. 

The  first  notice  of  the  combiDations  of  workmen 
was  in  the  year  1548,  a  Statute  of  that  year,  states 
that  artificers,  handicraftsman,  and  labourers,  have 
made  confederacies  and  promises^  and  have  sworn 
mutual  oaths,  that  they  will  not  meddle  with  one 
anothers  work,  or  perform  and  finish  that  which 
another  man  has  begone ;  but  they  will  constitute  and 
appoint  how  much  work  they  shall  do  in  a  day,  and 
what  hours,  and  times  they  shall  work,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  this  realm  and  to  the  hurt  and  impover- 
ishment of  his  Majesty's  subjects.       In  this  statute 
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ftn  allusum  is  made  to  wages,  but  as  these  trades 
unions  had  been  formed  with  the  intention  of  fixing 
the  quantity  of  work,  and  iHjgnlating  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment ;  the  objects  were  of  an  analogous  nature 
and  intended  to  control  and  direct  the  market  of 
labour. 

Subsequently  acts  were  passed,  expressly  to  res- 
train combinations  for  raising  wages,  but  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  eiActments  of  this  kind^  only 
serve  to  show  their  futility,  as  combinations  multiplieid 
iusteiad  of  decreasing  at  this  period.  The  year 
1824,  formed  an  important  era^  in  respect  to  the 
working  classes,  all  the  old  statutes  from  the  33, 
Edward  I,  (amounting  to  upwards  of  30,)  relative 
to  tlie  combinations  of  workmen  were  repealed,  the 
injustice  of  allowing  masters  to  fix  their  own  prices  for 
their  commodities,  had  long  been  felt,  because  they 
excluded  the  Workmen  from  exercising  an  equal 
liberty,  in  fixing  the  price  of  their  labour,  but  the 
privil^es  afforded  to  workmen  by  law,  should  be 
exercised  without  abridging  the  liberty  of  others. 
Workmen  may  unitie  voluntarily  to  fix  what  price 
they  think  fit  on  their  labour,  and  form  what 
reguliitions  they  please  for  their  own  observance,  but 
they  are  liable  to  punishment,  if  by  violence,  threats 
molestation,  or  obstruction,  they  endeavour  to  force 
any  workman  to  leave  his  employer,  or  to  prevent 
his  being  employed,  or  compel  him  to  belong  to  any 
club  or  contribute  to  any  fund,  or  alter  the  mode  of 
any  ndanufkctofy,  or  to  limit  the  number  of  operatives 
as  we  before  stated  • 

No.  16.  0  0  0 
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In  1824  the  entire  system  was  abandoned  by  the 
legislator  as  it  was  discovered  that  laws  to  prevent 
combinationa  of  workmen,  and  not  their  employers 
were  partial  and  unjust,  that  they  only  tended  to 
distress  one  class  of  the  community  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  but  what  was  still  more  important  it 
was  ascertained  that  all  those  efforts  whether  politic 
or  not,  were  abortive,  since  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  legislator  to  prevent  t^e  open,  or  interfere  with 
the  secret  unions  of  workmen.  In  1825  the  act  was 
amended  in  comformity  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, of  leaving  workmen  individually,  or  collectively 
free  in  the  disposal  of  their  labour,  and  with  this 
view  provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of  those 
workmen  who  did  not  choose  to  become  members  of 
any  association,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
engage  their  industry,  on  whatever  terms;  or  to  any 
master  they  might  choose,  with  perfect  security  against 
molestation,  insult,  or  personal  danger,  and  so  the 
law  has  continued  unchanged,  from  1825,  to  the 
.present  time.  In  some  places  societies  have  been 
formed,  and  have  since  almost  disappeared,  in  others 
they  have  extended,  but  wherever  they  have  been 
established,  continual  confusion  and  excitement  las 
been  the  result,  from  the  frequency  of  the  turn  out*" 
and  the  resolute  spirit  they  have  from  time  to  time^ 
evinced  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  object*  It 
appears  by  the  evidence  before  the  house  of  Com- 
ipons  in  1824,  that  all  the  trades  in  London  had  at 
that  time  some  organization,  and  from  the  accounts 
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there  given  of  the  spinners  of  Glasgow,  Bolton,  and 
Manchester,  several  of  these  associations  had  long 
been   rich   and    powerfuli   but   they  had    become 
the  reverse,   owing    to  the  great  changes  effected 
by  machinery.       The  Hatters,   Tailors  and  Ship- 
wrights, with  some  others   not  being  affected  by 
similar  causes,  have  continued  in  all  their  pristine 
vigour,  this  has  been  ascribed  to  their  well  organized 
conference.       Besides    the  general  trades  unions, 
attempts  have  been  made  on   a  national  principal 
for  an  association^  for  the  protection  of  labour  gen- 
erally, composed  of  an  aggregate  of  all  unions^  and 
having  for  its  sole  object,  the  prevention  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages.      On  the  28th   of  June,    1830,    a 
meeting  was  held  in  Manchester,  of  the  various  de- 
legates, from  each  branch  of  the  several  trades  unions 
in  the  Kingdom ;  at  which  no  trade  could  be  repre- 
sented  or  admitted  into  connection,   that  was  not 
regularly  organized  and  united  in  itself;  the  con. 
tributions  of  each  member  was  limited  to  one  penny 
per  week,  and  calculating  that  only  one  million  out 
of  the  millions  of  workmen  in  the  Kingdom  became 
subscriber^  to  this  union,  their  fund  in   one  week 
would  be  no  less  than  <£4,166 ;  and  £216,666  per 
annum ;  but  this  general  trades  association  foiled  in 
realizing  the  expectations  of  its  projectors.     If  the 
anions  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of   societies  for  the  protection  of   labourers 
out  of  employ,  on  the  plan  that  was  proposed  a  few 
years  later  called  the  employment  fund  society,  the 
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principle  foatures  of  which  were,  that  the  workmen 
of  any  trade  or  employment,  might  become  mem^ 
bers,  that  each  member  while  in  employ  should 
contribute  weekly  or  monthly,  a  certain  amount  to 
the  society ;  (See  the  plan  oj  the  scJveme  in  the  article 
of  Labour,)  and  that  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  each  person  should  stand  in  his  name,  and 
not  be  drawn  out  except  during  his  want  of  em- 
ployment, That  in  case  of  death  the  amount  of  a 
members  contribution  should  be  continued  to  his 
wife,  or  nominee.  That  a  member  should  be  allowed 
to  pay  all  his  contributions  beforehand,  if  be  so 
desired,  that  he  should  hold  two  or  more  shares, 
by  contributing  in  proportion  ;  upon  each  ofwhich  he 
should  be  entitled  to  review  the  stipulated  amount. 

The  decline  of  the  Guilds  lilce  most  other  oppreKsions^  resulted  from 
an  endeavour  to  exercise  a  power,  incompatible  wit|i  the  general  welfare ; 
their  object  was  to  promote  the  interest  of  their  own  monopolies*  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  community :  this  was  conspicuous  in 
the  policy  with  which  they  opposed  the  admission  of  apprentices.  The  his- 
tory of  our  chief  manufacturing  towns,  shows  how  essential  freedom  is  to  the 
Buecessful  pursuits  of  industry,  as  the  operatives  resorted  to  these  places 
to  escape  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  incorporatebodies,(or  Ouilda.)  and 
these  obscure  hamlets,  through  their  influence  speedily  out-stretched  the 
aiclent  cities  and  boroughs  with  all  their  immunities.  The  Trading  Guilds 
#ere  doubtless  useful  in  their  origin,  and  only  at  a  subsequent  period 
became  hurtful  to  the  public  interest.  These  institutions  at  first  foaterefl 
and  advanced  the  manufacturing  art,  which  without  the  capital,  and  skill  they 
alFbrded,  might  have  perished  in  its  infancy,  or  made  no  pcrceptable  progress, 
but  though  valuable  as  the  nursery  of  our  national  industry,  they  became  an 
obstacle  to  its  developement  as  soon  as  it  had  taken,  root  and  their 
exclusive  privileges  impeded  its  growth. 

Fmsm  the  crimes  committed  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  trades  unions  they 
appear  the  most  tyrannical  aad.demoraliiing  of  all  the  atsaaiations,  that  va 
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have  heard*  or  can  conceive  of,  among  working  men  in  Great  Britain.  Among 
the  foremost  of  these  will  be  found  the  grinders  union  of  Sheffield,  the  ten 
thousand  men,  included  in  that  union,  give  power  enough  to  their  directors 
to  constitute  them  in  one  sense,  the  controllers  even  of  the  masters  them- 
selves. Incendiarism,  spoilation,  and  even  murder,  are  among  the  expedients 
by  which  some  of  these  men  seclc  to  effect  subjection,  both  among  masters 
and  men,  to  their  arbitrary  power.  As  an  instance  in  the  year  1843,  the 
Premises  of  a  Sheffield  manufacturer  wi*re  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  tools  of 
the  men  in  his  employ,  were  all  conwigned  to  the  flames,  (each  man's  tools 
being  worth  to  him  £40,)  as  a  punishment  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  union  • 
Some  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage,  were  seen  on  the  spot,  and  might 
not  only  have  been  immediately  apprehended,  but  also  convicted,  had  not 
those  who  could  have  given  sufficient  evidence  against  them,  been  intimi- 
dated from  doing  so ;  in  cdnsequence  of  which  the  delinquents  were  permit- 
ted to  escape.  The  murders  which  these  men  sometimes  committed,  were 
perpetrated  by  a  process  known  by  the  name  of  rmUanning.  The  grinder  of 
Sheffield,  performs  his  daily  labour  seated  across  a  sort  of  wooden  bench, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  horse,  the  place  which  might  be  just  about  the  low* 
est  part  of  the  horses  neck,  being  the  position  of  the  grindlng-stone,  which 
is  whirled  round  with  the  greatest  velocity  by  a  mill ;  the  stone  is  made  steady 
upon  its  iron  spindle  by  means  of  wedges.  Theraltemitiii^  consists  in  driv- 
ing in  one  of  their  wedges  so  Car  as  slightly  to  crack  the  stone,  the  effect  of 
this  is,  that  soon  after  the  stone  is  put  in  its  proper  motion  it  bursts,  tha 
pieces  separate  with  a  report  as  great  as  if  sent  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
and  the  unhappy  workman,  whilst  bending  in  unconsiooaness  over  the  in- 
strument of  hia  destruction,  meets  with  a  most  horrible  death.  We  do  not 
alledge  that  the  directors  of  the  grinders  unions,  directly  commission  men  to 
do  such  deeds  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  have  been  done,  and 
done  in  support  of  their  ascendency.  Moreover,  there  has  been  occasions 
on  which  they  have  shewn  that  they  knew  how  to  detect  delinquent  members 
when  disposed  to  employ  their  authority  for  that  purpose.  It  is  true  the 
Sheffield  grinders  command  for  themselves  high  wages,  but  in  so  doing  they 
expose  their  employers  to  injurous  competition  in  foreign  markets,  and  by 
earning  in  times  of  prosperity,  as  much  in  three  days,  as  will  supply  their 
necessities  for  seven,  they  too  frequently  become  depraved  and  vicious,  the 
almost  universal  result  of  having  much  unemployed  time.  The  great  evil 
in  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  these  men  is,  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently in  subjection  to  their  masters,  to  be  extricated  by  these  means  from 
the  system  of  tyranny,  created  by  themselves,  even  if  they  should  desire  to 
be  freed  from  its  thraldrom. 

For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still, 
For  Idle  hands  to  do. 
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The  effect  of  combinationi  either  to  keep  up  the  price  of  labour,  or  to 
Maintain  a  certain  price  for  manufactured  articles,  must  ever  prove  most 
injurious,  and  the  same  principle  ought  to  be  just  as  much  censured,  in 
those  trades  whose  productions  are  not  essential  to  the  existence  and 
support  of  mankind,  as  in  others.  We  are  apt  to  view  the  brush  makers 
unions,  and  many  others  in  the  Metropolis,  with  indifference,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  with  total  disregard,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  although  thej 
affect  the  general  community  but  slightly,  the  same  principle  governs  these 
cases,  which  governs  Bakers,  Butchers,  and  others  who  furnish  us  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  were  they  to  combine  in  a  similar  manner ;  although  great 
Individual  benefit,  might  accrue;  yet  such  confederacies,  would  be  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  general  interest  of  society.  It  is  not  our  object  either  to  speak 
against  a  fair  remunerating  price  for  commodities  or  labour,  but  to  show 
how  oppressively,  and  improperly,  combinations  either  of  workmen  or  their 
masters,  operate  on>  the  rest  of  the  community.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  stated 
some  striking  facts  on  this  subject,  in  his  address  to  the  Land  owners.  **  In 
the  manufacture  of  Woollen  cloth,  (he  says,)  the  wages  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturer amounts  to  about  60  V  cent,  upon  the  total  expenditure,  incurred 
between  the  purchase  of  wool  in  the  foreign  port ;  and  the  period  when  the 
cloth  is  in  a  state  fit  for  the  market;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  yarn, 
the  corresponding  expenditure  in  wages,  is  about  48  V  cent.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  Earthenware  it  is  about  40  V  cent.  In  the  manufacture  of  pig  irout 
the  expense  of  labour  amounts  to  81  ^  cent ;  and  in  its  subsequent  con- 
version into  bar  iron,  to  84  V  cent.  In  the  working  of  collieries  the 
expense  consists  almost  exclusively  in  labour;  and  in  most  cases  within  my 
knowledge,  (says  the  Earl,)  the  wages  actually  paid  exceeds  90  V  cent,  upon 
the  current  expenditure.  In  the  different  branches  of  steel  goods,  the 
following  may  be  stated  as  the  proportion  V  cent,  which  the  materials  and 
wages  bear  co  each  other. 

V  cent.  V  cent. 

In  files,  coarse  .  •        • .        50  materials 50  wages. 

ditto,  finer     . .        . .        35    ditto 75    ditto. 

Table  knives  and  forks  35    ditto 65    ditto. 

Raxors 10    ditto,          ..        ..  90    ditto. 

Scissors,  coarse           •  •  15    ditto.          • .        . .  85    ditto. 

ditto  fine 4    ditto.         ..        ..  96    ditto. 

Great  as  is  the  proportion  which  wages  bear  to  the  direct  cost  of  mann- 
faeturing  these  articles,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  price  of  the  material  itself  consista  of  wages,  and  conaequently 
that  almost  the  entire  value  of  our  steel  goods  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the 
wages  of  labour.*'    A  moments  reflection  almost  mast  convince  the  reader 
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of  the  pernicloui  influence  of  combinationi,  and  btrikei  for  wagea,  when  he 
rememben  the  case  at  Nottingham  in  1812 ;  the  immense  itrikei  which  occur- 
red in  1836,  and  even  ai  recently  as  last  year.  The  privations  to  the  labourer 
which  they  create  are  intense,  and  they  may  literally  be  said  to  be  starving 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  for  in  all  the  cases  on  record  tliat  have  occurredf 
the  author  believes  he  may  safely  affirm,  that  provisions  and  food  of  all  kinda 
together  with  clothing  were  ready  at  hand,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  aa 
soon  as  the  reciprocal  amount  of  labour  had  been  bestowed.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  combinations  amongst  workmen  intended  solely  to  ke^p  up  the 
rate  of  wages,  are  of  the  same  nature  as  combinations  amongst  the  masters  to 
keep  up  the  rate  of  profit.They  are  both  confederacies  against  the  public  liable 
to  the  same  objection  as  monopolies  in  which  the  interest  of  individuals  it 
sought  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  community. 
One  is  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  industry,  tlie  other  with  the  free- 
dom of  capital.  Competition  is  in  both  cases  restrained,  in  one  the  supply 
of  labour,  and  in  the  other  the  supply  of  capital.  In  the  first  the  workmen 
cannot  by  any  combination  force  wages  beyond  a  certain  limit,  without 
producing  injury  to  himself,  for  if  wages  are  raised  so  high  that  the  gains 
of  the  master  on  the  sale  of  his  commodities,  are  reduced  below  the  fair 
average  profit  of  capital,  he  will  withdraw  his  money  from  so  unproductive 
an  emplojrment,  or  remove  his  business  to  another  place  where  it  can  be  car- 
ried on  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  In  either  case  the  occupation 
of  the  workmen  is  gone,  and  like  the  dog  and  his  shadow,  it  inculcates  a 
useful  moral  lesson,  that  in  grasping  for  the  attainment  of  too  much  they 
may  perchance  lose  the  whole.  For  a  practical  example  we  may  refer  to 
the  case  of  the  Nottingham  lace  frame  makers,  where  a  considerable  number 
removed  in  consequence  to  the  western  counties.  In  the  fourth  Parliamen- 
tary Report  respecting  Artisans  and  machinery,  it  is  stated  that  one  of  tho 
parties  in  an  extensive  cotton  factory  at  Glasgow,  fettered  and  annoyed  by 
the  constant  interference  of  his  workpeople :  removed  to  the  state  of  New 
York  where  he  established  his  machinery,  and  thus  afforded  to  a  rival  coun- 
try, at  once  a  pattern  of  our  best  machinery,  and  instructions  in  the  best 
mode  of  using  it.  The  flax  dressers  of  Yorkshire  if  any  still  survive, 
could  tell  atale  of  woe  on  this  very  subject,  of  the  most  piteous  kind  ;  their 
earnings  exceeded  those  of  most  mechanics  but  the  frequency  of  their 
strikes,  together  with  the  irregularities  in  their  hours  and  times  of  working 
compelled  the  masters  to  substitute  machinery  for  their  manual  labour. 
Not  that  tiie  introduction  of  machinery  at  first  saved  them  much,  in  point  of 
expense,  but  they  found  it  a  more  peaceable  and  unfailing  agent.  The  Tailors 
of  London, and  the  Keelmenand  Colliers  of  the  Tyne,  have  been  reduced  to 
still  greater  humiliation,  by  the  discomfiture  of  their  combinations  to  raise 
or  nareasonably  uphold  the  price  of  wages.    In  Ireland  the  means  adopted 
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with  a  view  of  keeping  the  wages  of  ikilled  laboar,  above  the  level  of  the 
English  market^  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  depression  and  want 
of  prosperity.  The  trade  of  plain  silk  weaving  entirely  left  Dublin,  and 
the  Poplin  trade  is  not  unlikely  to  follow.  The  combinaUons  of  ship  car- 
penters, has  drawn  from  that  city  all  the  ship  building  it  formerly  enjoyed, 
so  much  so,  that  very  lately  not  a  single  ship  was  on  the  stocks,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  new  patent  slip  that  had  been  recently  laid  down.  Our  previous  his- 
tory of  the  industrious  order,  is  replete  with  examples  producing  the  like 
disastrous  results.  Trade  at  every  period  has  been  compelled  to  shift  its 
locality  or  mode  of  operation,  when  events  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  at  some  period,  profit  by  the  experience  of  former 
times.  This  subject,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  labouring  classes  so 
much  depends,  demands  a  few  more  observations,  before  we  proceed  to  com- 
pare their  condition  as  artisans,  with  the  agricultural  population  who  are 
but  rarely  guilty  of  forming  improper  unions  of  this  kind. 

The  trades  Unions  do  not  seek  the  support  of 
protecting  duties,  tbey  do  not  wish  that  competition 
bhould  be  excluded  or  narrowed  by  physical  regula- 
tionSy  all  they  aim  at,  is  not  the  taxing  of  rivals^  but 
perfect  liberty  individually  and  collectively^  to  fix 
the  price  and  regulate  the  sale  of  the  only  article  in 
which  they  deal^  viz.  their  industry.  That  the  exer- 
cise of  labour  does  sometimes  need  protection,  it 
would  be  useless  to  deny  when  we  see  the  treatment 
experienced  by  the  factory  children.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  enquire  whether  the  lactory  childrea  were  treat* 
ed  materially  better,  whether  their  wages  were  higher 
and  their  working  hours  shorter,  in  1810  to  1815^ 
when  profits  were  much  greater  then  in  1836 ;  or 
later  when  they  have  been  so  much  less :  but  to  show 
that  legistlative  enactments^  have  been  at  aUfffriod8« 
necessary  to  preserve  a  fair  equivalent  between  the 
labour  bestowed  by  the  children,  and  the^pompensft*- 
tion  given  them  for  their  industry  by  the  Masters « 
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but  from  the  report  of  eye  witnesses  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  factory  child  was  doomed  to  the  same 
merciless  toil  in  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  period. — 
Indeed,  Acts  of  Parliament  establish  this  assertion 
for  it  appears  that  in  1822,  when  the  42,  Geo,  3rd. 
was  passed  in  Parliament ;  it  was  foand  necessary  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  in&nts  against  thecapi* 
dity  of  their  taskmasters.  The  great  manufacturers 
contract  with  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  for  the  em- 
ployment of  pauper  children,  by  which  the  labour  of 
adults  is  rendered  in  a  measure  unnecessary,  without 
due  consideration  being  taken  of  the  effect  this 
system  produces  on  the  condition  of  their  workpeople^ 
Their  object  is  to  buy  labour,  at  the  lowest  possiUe 
price,  without  reference  to  the  rate  of  their  own 
profits,  and  it  may  be  obvious  enough  that  other 
motives  than  those  of  humanity  or  generosity 
amongst  employers  are  necessary  to  compel  them  to 
an  equitable  division  of  their  gains  with  their  work- 
men, particularly  in  the  cases  of  children  and  those 
who  would  otherwise  silently  endure  the  arbitrary 
requirements  of  many  of  the  manYifacturers.  Com- 
bination may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  obtain  for 
workmen  concessions,  which  would  otherwise  be  dCL 
nied  them,  and  to  the  principal  of  union  there  canbi^ 
no  valid  objection  if  those  associationsor  unions  be 
not  abosed.  They  may  he,  (and  ifkleed  frequetafy 
mn)  formed  on  bad  principles,  for  bad  purposei^ 
and  sought  to  be  obtnined  by  unjustifiable  meaM. 
Some  Trade  Associations  have  been  perverted  to 
No.  16.  pp  p 
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objects  disgraceful  to  the  national  character,  to  the 
perpetration  of  horrible  crimes,  eyen  to  murder, 
and  assassination.  Ireland  especially  has  been  the 
scene  of  atrocities  such  as  these,  and  it  is  recorded 
by  a  gentleman  of  Dublin;  ^ho  states  that  he 
actually  saw  two  Ship  Carpenters  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  killed  in  the  open  street,  for  working 
under  price ;  and  in  another  instance  in  Sligo,  that 
a  man  had  his  wrist  cut  to  the  bone,  with  a  sickle 
by  a  party  of  combinators,  because  he  refused  to 
leave  his  work  at  their  bidding,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  his  master  to  give  him  higher  wages. 
It  is  melancholy  to  read  of  instances  of  premises 
being  set  on  fire^  barges  sunk  in  the  canals, 
manufactories  destroyed — riots  occasioned  by  the 
exportation  of  corn  and  potatoes — ^vitrol  thrown 
upon  the  person -*and  many  other  crimes  of  an 
equally  vicious  nature,  to  effect  objects  by  violent 
means  which  could  not  be  attained  by  any  other. 
On  the  other  hand  the  superior  condition  of  the  hat- 
ters, tailors,  and  some  other  skilled  trades  in  Lon- 
don^has  been  ascribed  to  their  well  ordered  confede 
ncies.  Combinations,  however,  must  always  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  public.  On  the  conti- 
nent strikes  occur  but  seldom,  the  wages  of  the 
workpeople  having  more  equality  of  price  than  in 
£ngland,  there  it  is  left  to  the  general  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  with  the  diversities  of  skill, 
industry,  and  desert,  which  appeara  a  safer  guarantee 
of  peace  and  justice  to  each.    We  are  well  aware 
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that  national  happiness  is  more  important  than 
national  wealth  very  unequally  apportioned ;  high 
wages  are  therefore  more  important  to  a  nation 
than  high  profits.  It  is  better,  says  an  instructive 
writer  on  the  condition  of  the  people,  that  they 
should  be  happy  than  that  foreign  trade  should  be 
prosperous.  And  though  the  exports  of  cottons, 
linens,  woollens,  and  hardware,  have  been  largely 
increased,  the  export  of  them  either  in  an  interme- 
diate stage  of  manufacture,  or  in  that  of  raw  mate- 
rial has  been,  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  Thus  the 
increase  in  our  trade  of  cotton  goods^  has  been  22 
per  cent ;  in  cotton  yarn  it  has  been  90  per  cent. 
The  export  of  woollen  yarn  has  increased  in  like 
manner,  much  faster  than  woollen  cloth ;  and  so  has 
also  linen  yarn  than  linens.  The  export  of  hard- 
ware has  increased  32  per  cent  in  value,  while 
those  of  iron  and  steel  have  increased  89  per  cent, 
the  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  foreigners 
take  out  raw  materials,  or  allow  them  to  pass 
through  the  first  stage  of  manufacture,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  machinery  being  far  superior  to 
their  own,  and  then  receive  and  perfect  them  through 
the  subsequent  principles  in  which  the  expenditure 
of  manual  labour  is  the  greatest,  being  enabled  to 
obtain  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  among  themselves,  than 
is  given  in  this  country. 


p  p  p  2 
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THE  nUtWT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PCOFLK. 


TIm  coodilion  of  the  agrieultaral  labourers— tbeir  numbers,  property,  wage* 
&c.,  clothing  and  education — the  causes  of  destitution — the  consolidation 
of  Tarms — an  example  of  a  farm  in  Sussex — the  labourer  when  out  of 
ail|»loy  frequently  turns  poacher — gets  enrolled  among  the  paupers,  or 
seeks  employment  among  the  population  of  cities  and  manufacturing  dts- 
tricts— the  increase  of  patients  from  fever-  -the  average  duration  of  life 
in  mriotn  counties— Gotland— pikuper  children  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk— 
the  crimes  committed  by  resident  delinquents  In  tlie  country— injurious 
effects  of  beer-shops,  and  public-houses — smugglers— plunderers  of  wrecks 
^^kecret  revenge  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  magistrates — George  Fox 
and  John  Wesley's  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  on  the  Injurious 
effects  these  habits  have  on  their  morals — their  obsequious  obedience— 
iheir  behaviour  with  respect  to  their  children — the  utter  absence  of  moral 
Reeling  in  parents — the  want  of  care  and  protection  in  the  Parish  Priests 
— the  labours  of  cbildren*-want  of  oversight  in  the  parents—the  great 
influx  of  children  to  the  manufactories — the  manner  of  their  living  in  the 
BElnUfacturing  districts— employment  beneficial  to  them— the  farmers 
distressed  fer  wmnt  of  lianda  during  the  extension  of  manufactories — 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland— their  manner  of  living  in  the  country  towns 
and  cities— the  condition  of  Olasgow— their  poverty— their  clothing — 
ike  nhject  state  of  Scotland  in  the  last  century— the  factory  system  of 
feeding  and  clothing  farm  labourers— no  Pborolaws  in  Srotland— the  fever 
hospitals  of  the  Cities— the  married  labourers — their  allowance — the 
Brothei  tyitem— its  introduction  into  England— a  few  dissenting  families 
and  Boatt  of  the  Church  of  Bngtend,  are  an  exception  to  the  carelete 
manner  of  providing  for  their  lervants — concentration  of  farms  iigiirioue 
to  tfie  welfare  of  society— one  cause  of  labourers  taking  refuge  in  cities — 
the  Pder*lcwa  a  prevention  against  grinding  down  the  labouring  popu- 
lation in  England— -the  quantity  of  waste  lands  tiiat  have  been  encleeed 
— >the  loss  to  the  poor  uncompensated — description  of  the  reports  on 
enlgration. 

According  to  the  late  census  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural male  labourers  is  887^67  ^hich  with  their 
respective  families,   will  represent  a  population  of 
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not  less  than  3,500,000  or  a  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Empire,  and  a  third  more 
than  the  operatives  directly  employed  by  manufac- 
turers. Their  wages  are  for  the  most  part  equalized 
and  not  hubject  to  the  variety  of  contingencies 
which  influence  the  various  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, and  their  manners  of  life  and  phynical  condi- 
tion, are  widely  different  from  the  manufacturing 
classes,  whose  occupation  have  a  greater  sameness. 
The  peasantry  are  generally  day  labourers,  hired  by 
the  week,  or  job ;  possessing  no  property  of  their 
own  and  living  in  low  rented  cottages,  and  we 
rarely  find  a  farm  labourer  pressing  forward  in  life 
with  that  energy  and  activity  to  be  daily  observed 
among  the  machanics  and  artificers  of  every  kind. 

The  rate  of  wages  earned  by  able  bodied  labou- 
rers varies  from  Gs.  to  12s.  per  week,  and 
arrangements  are  very  frequently  made  with  the 
farmer,  to  take  their  wages  out  in  produce;  the 
articles  to  bear  a  certain  fixed  price  all  the  year 
round,  barley  generally  being  allowed  at  half  the 
price  of  wheat.  The  employment  of  the  agricnl- 
cultural  labourers  is  generally  certain,  and  it  may 
be  said  to  be  constant,  except  occasionally  during 
very  severe  winters^  or  periods  of  unusual  agricul^ 
tural  distress,  when  their  services  are  necessarily 
dtspensed  with.  These  contingencies  however  are 
of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  with  the 
manufactures. — In  addition  to  the  stipulated  amount 
of  wages,  the  labourer  receives  all  the  year  round ; 
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there  is  what  is  called  the  earnings  of  harvest,  which 
is  usually  double  the  ordinary  weekly  wages,  for  a 
whole  mouth  during  harvest  time;  and  this,  with  the 
leasing  of  the  fields  in  fine  corn  years,  may  amount 
to  from  about  £i  10s.  to  j£7,  quite  sufficient  to  be 
set  against  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  fuel  &c.,  but  we 
must  observe  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
these  sources  of  occasional  assistance,  are  greatly 
reduced  by  the  influx  of  so  many  Irish  labourers. 
(For  a  table  of  the  comparative  expenses  of  the  living 
of  eight  Agricultural  families  f  see  Appendix. 

It  is  evident  from  a  casual  glance  at  the  foregoing 
statements,  that  there  can  be  no  portion  of  their 
small  incomes  reserved  for  clothing,  education,  or 
any  other  expenses,  than  the  absolute  necessa- 
ries of  life ;  and  that  the  majority  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  are  at  the  best  only  just  able  to  struggle 
on  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  that  any  suspension 
of  employment,  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  or 
any  unforeseen  casualty  must  of  necessity  compel 
them  to  resort  to  charity,  or  to  descend  if  possible 
to  a  coarser  diet,  such  as  our  ancestors  were  obliged 
to  subsist  on,  and  adopt  every  other  means  in 
their  power  to  ward  off  threatened  starvation,  and 
to  bear  up  against  the  ills  of  life.  It  is  true  our 
country  people  have  now  acquired  a  taste  for  Tea, 
Coffee,  Cocoa,  Sugar,  Tobacco  and  Snuff,  any  one 
of  which  would  probably  be  considered  as  essential 
to  their  existence  as  bread  itself,  but  after  all,  these 
are  but  mere  luxaries,  which  might  be  dispensed 
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with,  if  urgent  necessity  demanded  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  comforts. — Such  then  is  the  condition 
of  the  English  agricultural  labourers^  being  only  one 
degree  better  off  than  the  hand  loom  weavers ;  and 
the  unemployed  population  of  large  towns,  but 
whilst  he  has  health  and  strength,  he  certainly  may 
be  enabled  to  support  a  family  with  the  bare  neceft- 
saries  of  life,  under  a  roof  of  his  own  and  live  in 
comparative  decency;  but  this  can  only  be  accompli* 
shed  by  unremitting  labour,  and  unceasing  economy. 
In  the  present  condition  he  has  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to,  no  ray  of  hope  to  animate  and  cheer  him^ 
to  increase  exertion,  or  anything  to  fall  back  upon 
if  adversityovertakeshimand  without  any  prospect 
of  rising  in  the  social  scale,  or  becoming  himself  a 
small  farmer  or  proprietor.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
and  should  therefore  claim  our  attention,  that  com- 
plaints against  vagrants  and  idleness,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  providing  for  the  poor^  was  heard  of 
for  the  first  time^  in  this  country,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  these 
complaints  and  difficulties  have  increased  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present^  in  the  same  ratio  that  the 
progress  of  consolidating  farms,  and  abstracting 
from  the  English  cottager,  the  crofts,  curtilages, 
and  common  rights,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  have 
prevailed.  A  variety  of  documents  might  easily  be 
procured  to  prove  this;  some  of  the  large  farms  in 
IVilts,  Dorset  and  Hampshire,  each  consisting  of 
several  thousand  acres  have  been  consolidated.   We 
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ob«erved  one  in  Doreetshire,  of  three  thousand  acres 
which  used  to  mantain  a  population  of  several  hun- 
dred persons,  and  now  gives  constant  employment 
to  only  about  twenty,  a  consideral»le  portion  of 
it  being  converted  into  sheep  walks,  attended  only  by 
the  shepherd  and  his  dog.  In  the  parish  of  Clapham 
in  Sussex,  there  is  a  farm  called  Holt,  comprising 
160  acres,  which  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  one 
tenant,  whereas  13  or  14  centuries  ago,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  hamlet,  in  which  there  were  at  least 
twenty  two  proprietors  of  land.  The  documents 
relating  to  them  are  in  astate  of  perfect  preservation, 
and  bear  various  dates,  between  1200  and  1400.  In 
1400  the  number  of  proprietors  began  to  decrease, 
and  in  1620,  they  were  reduced  to  six.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.  the  six  were  reduced  to  two,  and  soon 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  whole  became 
the  property  of  one  owner,  who  let  it  as  a  single  farm 
to  one  tenant.  The  population  formerly  resident  on 
this  farm,  and  deriving  subsistence  from  its  produce 
could  not  have  been  less  than  100  persons,  whereas 
there  are  now  only  ten  belonging  to  the  farmei's 
family,  and  thirty  other  persons,  deriving  no  portion 
of  their  maintenance  from  the  land,  except  as  paupers 
and  a  few  day  labourers. 

Tftking  th«  history  of  property  in  this  parish  as  an  illut tration  of  thoM 
tttaanfcs  which  took  place  contcmporaniously  in  other  dictricts,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the^iystem  of  consolidating  property  came  into 
operation  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  it  hat  proottAed 
gra^iMyy  Mid  steadily  in  its  eourM  until  it  hia  at  leagtb  reached  m  j^tat 
whkh  cannot  be  considered  without  serious  reflection.  This  howcrer  it 
cht  best  side  of  the  picture,  and  If  so  let  ns  enquire  wtiX  lithe  mrrte  f  If 
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ttie  labourer  hu  no  chance,  (or  at  least  has  a  very  remote  one),  of  rising  111 
the  World,  and  being  elevated  abote  the  sphere  in  life  which  he  now  occupies ; 
how  many  chances  has  he  of  falling  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  society  ?  If 
he  is  thrown  out  of  employment,  loHes  his  health,  yields  to  temp- 
tation^  and  gives  way  to  the  allurements  of  the  beer  shop,  or  becoAmi 
addicted  to  any  other  irregular  habits/or  becomes  a  poacher  and  gets  com- 
mitted for  one  or  more  of  these  crimes,  what  is  then  to  become  of  him  ?  The 
consequence  is  obvious,  for  although  for  a  time  he  may  be  enabled  to  gH 
sufficient,  by  casual  charity  to  support  etiftteUce  if  the  causes  of  the 
distress  continue,  his  final  lot  is  to  be  enrolled  among  the  1,072,978  paupers 
receiving  parish  relief,  under  the  harsh  condition  of  the  new  t*oor-law,  or  it 
his  spirit  be  too  haughty  to  submit  to  parish  support,  when  fttarved  Out  6f 
the  country,  he  seeks  employment  in  some  large  town,  or  manufiictory^  and 
if  he  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  work  at  once,  be  is  absorbed  in  the 
flOctiBg  population,  wlio  inhiibit  the  cellars  and  low  lodging  houses  ;  and  UVt 
either  by  the  WOTst  paid  description  of  manufacturing  indus^^'  or  by  pil- 
fering and  casual  employment.  It  is  surprising  how  largely  the  class  of 
rural  labourers  has  contributed  to  swell  the  list  of  fever  patients,  and  to 
augment  the  mass  of  destitution  and  crime,  of  which  We  have  befoM 
attempted  to  give  the  reader  some  idea,  in  our  large  towns  and  cities. 
Dividing  the  counties  of  the  Kingdom  into  equal  numbers,  it  appears  that 
in  the  Agricultural  counties,  the  increase  in  the  population  htLB  beeh  only, 
8-4  V  cent;  while  in  the  other  counties  it  has  been  17-3  ^^  cent.  In 
Scotland  the  increase  in  the  manufacturing  counties  was  15-19  ^  cent 
Whilst  in  the  Agrieulttbnil  It  Wfts  only  A-^  <^  cent.  When  we  consider  that 
in  the  Agricultural  districts  the  average  duration  Of  llfd  is  much  longed,  ihd 
the  mortality  of  infants  considerably  less,  and  also  that  by  the  system  of  the 
old  Poor-law,  (i^  aUewanee  being  inerea§ed  at  the  pauperi /amify  enlarged^ 
a  direct  bounty  was  given  on  population,  the  inference  appears  clear  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  Agricultural  districts,  failing  to 
obtain  employment,  and  suppoftat  home,  have  gone  to  swell  the  vast  num- 
ber of  mendicants  in  our  towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  If  the  general 
rate  of  increase  had  been  uniform  throughout  the  different  counties,  ind 
there  had  been  no  emigrating  from  one  district  to  another,  in  search  of  sub- 
sistance,  the  population  of  the  mere  agricultural  counties  would  have  been 
greater  than  it  now  is  in  England,  by  389,487 ;  and  in  Scotland  by  60,519. 

Some  ioHclusioti  may  be  formed  with  redpect  to 
mortality  and  crime  in  our  rural  parishes,  from  the 
fktt  that  out  of  1847  pauper  children,  in  the  work- 
houses of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk^  (which  are  generally 
No.  17.  Q  Q  Q 
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esteemed  the  best  regulated  counties  in   England,) 
no  less  than  544  are  classed  as  illigetimate.      We 
may  also  observe  that  among  the  peasantry  generally, 
not  more   than  one  half   their  number  are  able  to 
read  ;  and  among  the  pauper  peasantry  not  one  third 
possess  these  advantages.     The  state  of  the   rural 
districts,  as  reported  by  the  commissioners  in  respect 
to  crimes  committed  by  resident  delinquents,  shews 
the  state  of  society  to  be  very  degraded,  in  fact  not 
better  than  in  many  of  our  large  towns,      In   one 
parish  in  Devonshire,  it  is  reported  that  the  species 
of  crimes  committed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
not  only   petty  robberies,    such   as  stealing  wood, 
turnips,  poultry  and  portions  of  ricks,  which  crimes 
it  is  said  are  generally  overlooked,   through  the  fear 
of  revenge  from  the  offenders  :    but  that  felonies  of 
all   kinds^    especially  sheep    stealing,    are   preva- 
lent ;  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  a  theft  of  this 
kind  being  committed.      At  Northbone  the  report 
states  nothing  moveable  is  safe,  without  being  secured 
by  locks  and  bolts.     In  the  parish  of  Holbeach,  the 
same  insecurity  of   property  prevails.    Sheep   and 
Horse  stealing  being  very  prevalant,  here  it  is  said 
there  has  been  twenty  sheep  and  six  horses  stolen 
from   this  parish  in   one  week.      From  a  parish  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  Braughing  iu  Essex,  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood,  lost  sheep  are  a  continual 
source  of  complaint  amongst  the  farmers.     It  is  not 
an  uncommon  practice  to  lay  open  sheep  folds,  and 
turn  the  sheep  loose  at  night  ;  to  destroy    young 
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trees,  lift  gates  off  their  hinges,  and  either  carry 
them  away,  or  what  is  still  more  dangerous  to  the 
public  throw  them  down,  and  leave  them  in  the 
highway.  During  the  whole  of  last  winter  hardly 
a  week  passed,  without  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  corn, 
and  straw  being  stolen;  and  the  report  states  that 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  depredations  are 
committed  by  resident  delinquents.  The  sufferers 
take  little  pains  to  detect  the  offenders,  because  to 
prosecute  would  only  be  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
further  distruction  of  their  property  ;  the  maiming 
of  their  cattle,  and  other  mischevious  acts  of 
revenge.  Farmers  men  frequently  plunder  their 
masters,  deriving  encouragement  from  j)ersons  who 
reside  at  a  distance,  whom  they  chance  to  meet  at 
the  village  public-house,  or  beer-shop.  Large  quan- 
tities of  farm  produce  may  be  conveyed  away  by 
these  means  without  being  missed,  and  embarrass- 
ment and  ruin  ensue,  without  the  cause  being  sus- 
pected.* Neither  is  the  little  property  of  the  honest 
labourer  much  more  safe  than  that  of  the  farmer ; 
many  of  these  have  been  almost  inclined  to  give  up 
their  allotments  of  land,  in  consequence  of  these 
depredations,  finding  that  the  village  thief  reaped  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Another 
class  of  offenders  infest  the  whole  coast  of  England 
and  Wales,  who  are  generally  allied  to  smugglers 
and  exhibit  a  brutality  of  habit  in  prosecuting  a 
system  of  plunder,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  in  the 

•  Soo  pa^e  306. 
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history  of  crime,  in  the  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  cities  of  modern  times.  These  are  the 
cl^s  of  people  denomiuated  wreckers,  of  which  the 
report  states  you  may  find  hundreds  in  different 
places  who  subsist  wholly,  or  for  the  most  part  by 
plundering  vessels,  and  aiding  or  encouraging 
smugglers.  These  people  mostly  reside  in  villages  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  some  at  places  considerably  inland 
but  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  wherever 
the  coast  is  most  dangerous.  In  the  counties  of 
Cheshire,  Dorset  and  Cornwall,  whole  families  and 
frequently  clans  of  families  are  known  to  give  them- 
selves up  systematically  t/o  these  means  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood.  In  districts  where  there  are  but  few  of 
them,  it  commonly  happens  there  is  no  constabulary 
force,  to  keep  them  in  awe ;  and  where  there  are 
many,  that  force  is  never  sufficient  to  over  awe  them. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  the  coast  guard  that  any 
effective  restraint  can  be  laid  upon  them,  and  this 
force  is  much  too  limited  to  keep  them  under,  or  to 
act  impartially  in  this  subsidiary  service.  Some  of 
these  Marauders  possess  boats,  and  call  themselves 
fishermen.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  local 
anthorities  fear  to  prosecute  or  secure  them,  so  prompt 
are  their  banditti  to  threaten  and  take  secret  revenge 
slMmld  they  be  Subject  to  such  an  incoovenience, 
and  sa  expert  are  they  in  carrying  their  threats  into 
execution,  that  they  accordingly  calculate  on  the 
pusillanimity  of  both  the  constaUes  and  Magis* 
trates. 
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We  cannot  conceive  anything  more  demora- 
lizing than  the  habits  of  these  men,  who  look  at  the 
storm,  as  the  Vulture  looks  at  the  field  of  battle. 
However  appalling  the  accounts  of  the  peasantry  on 
the  coasts  are  at  the  present  day,  the  description 
given  by  George  Fox  and  John  Wesley  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  '  century,  are  much  more 
disgusting,  particularly  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall,  the  former  wrote  a  very  pathetic  Christian 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  on  this 
subject,  and  the  exertions  of  the  latter  have 
much  improved  the  manners  and  morals  of  great 
numbers,  who  used  formerly  to  obtain  their  liveli- 
hood in  the  manner  before  described.  Indeed  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  persons  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  life 
frequently  obtained  a  share  of  the  prize  by  en. 
couraging  these  men,  and  aiding  them  with  the 
means  of  conveyance.  They  well  know  the  state  of 
the  elements,  which  is  likelyto  bring  the  spoil  within 
their  reach ;  they  can  perceive  that  a  wreck  is  at 
hand  long  before  it  happens.  They  fearlessly  brave 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  face  the  dangers  of 
the  storm,  and  hover  from  place  to  place,  as  the 
catastrophe  approaches  ;  and  when  the  ill  fated 
vessel  has  struck,  and  her  crew  are  perishing ;  in 
that  moment  of  despair  and  agony,  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity  which  should  endeavour  to  save 
the  perishing,  are  lost  in  the  rapacious  eagerness 
for  the  gain  such  a  calamity  affords  them. 

^  Then  full  against  his  Cornish  lands  they  roar, 
And  two  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  lucky  shore.  " 
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But  while  the  offences  chargeable  on   our  manufacturini*;  districts,  c'liio^ 
and  towng,  arc  scrupulously  registered  against  them  ;  a  little  reflection  on  the 
state  of  society  in  the  country,  will  show  that  their  condition   as  members 
of  society  is  no  better.     For  though  their  obsequious  and  passive  obedience 
to  their  employers,  as  it  regards  secular  duties  is  praiseworthy,  yet  their 
want  of    moral  education,     shews  itself    in    the  absence  of   those  tender 
and  best  aflections,  so  desirable  not  only  amongst  the   paupers,  but  also  in 
the  labourin  classes.         Parents  frequently  regard  their  children  as  a  source 
of  gain,  and  children  in  their  turn   expect  to  derive  assii^tance  from   their 
aged  parents.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  refuse  to  perform  the  slighest 
office  for    each  other,  unless  paid  by  the     parish:    nothing  can  be  more 
barbarous  than  this  utter  absence  of  all  proper   feeling,      It  is   considered 
the  province  of  the  minister  of  religion  to  turn  the  hearts  of  such  fathers  to 
their  children,  and  such  children  to  their  fathers,  but  how  seldom  do  these 
ministers  condeccnd  to  take  an  interest  in  the  spiritual,  or  temporal  welfare 
of  the  people  committed  to  their  care  either  by  way  of  counsel   or  reproof. 
Iiifact  there  are  many  whose   only   anxiety  is  to  find   their  gardens    well 
stocked,  and  the  only  care  they  exhibit,  is    in  collecting  the  tithes  of  their 
gardens  and  poultry.     The  children  of  the  labourers  at  an  early  age  become 
strangers  to  their  home  ;    the   peasant  boy  generally  goes  to  work   on  the 
farm,  at  as  tender  an  age  as  the  artisan  boy  is  sent  to  the  factory  ;  and  the 
peasant  girl  is  fitted  for  service  without  being  educated :    by   this    means 
their    natural    depravity    is  fostered,    and   all    the    nurturing    of    home 
aflTections  give  place  to  less  favourable  associations  and  impulses.      Nor  is 
there  the  sligbest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  farmer   is  more   humane  as  a 
master,  than  the  mill  owner  ;   indeed  we  fear  the  reverse  is  the  case.      The 
large  influx  of  children  and  labourers  from  the  agricultural  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts  show    that  there  has  been  great  causes  of  misery  and  desti- 
tution among  the  country  people. — The  following  is  a  striking  passage  from 
De'Foes  plan  of  English  commerce. 

A  poor  labouring  man  that  goes  abroad  to  his  days  work,  at  husbanding 
hedging,  ^ditching,  thrashing,  carting  &c.,  and  brings  home  his  weeks  wages, 
supposing  it  be  eight  pence  to  twelve  pence  a  day,  or  in  some  countries 
less.  If  he  has  a  wife,  and  three  or  four  children  to  feed,  who  get  little  or 
nothing  for  Uiemselves,  they  must  all  fare  hard.  But  if  the  man's  wife  and 
children  can  at  the  same  time  get  employmcnt,the  case  would  be  very  ditlerent. 
If  at  the  next  door  or  in  the  next  village,  there  lives  a  clothier,  or  a  bag  maker, 
or  a  stuff  or  drugget  weaver,  and  the  manufacturer  send  the  poor  woman 
combed  wool  every  week  to  spin,  and  she  gets  eightpence  or  ninepencc  a  day 
at  home,  and  the  weaver  sends  for  her  two  children,  and  they  work  at  the 
loom,  winding  and  filling;  quills,  &c.,  and  the  two  elder  girls  spin  at  home 
with  their  mother,  and  they  earn  threepcnef  or  fourpcncc   a  day  each, -so 
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they  put  it  together;  tlius  the  family  earns  as  miuh  as  the  father  g«ets 
abroad,  and  generally  more.  This  alters  the  case  extremely,  the  family 
benefit  by  it.  they  all  fare  better,  arc  clothed  warmer,  and  do  not  so  easily 
or  so  often  fall  into  distress  ;  the  father  gets  them  food,  and  the  mother  finds 
them  clothes  ;  and  as  they  grow  up  they  do  not  run  away  to  be  footmen  and 
soldiers,  theives  and  bej^gars,  or  sell  themselves  to  the  plantations,  to  avoid 
the  gaol  or  the  gallows,  but  have  a  trade  at  their  hands,  and  each  of  them 
earns  their  bread. — ^"I  remember  after  the  great  plague  in  France,  and  the 
peace  in  Spain  ;  the  run  for  goods  was  so  great  in  England,  and  the  prices 
of  everything  rose  so  high,  that  the  poor  women  in  Essex  could  earn  from 
one  shilling  to  one  and  sixpence  ^  diem  by  spinning,  the  consequence 
was  too  plain  to  be  concealed.  The  poor  farmers  could  get  no  dairymaids, 
the  wenches  told  them  in  so  many  plain  words,  they  would  not  go  to  service 
for  twelve  pence  ^  week,  when  they  could  earn  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  week, 
by  their  own  bunds  as  tliey  called  it,  so  they  all  run  away  to  Docking,  Sudbury , 
Braintree  and  Colchester,  and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  the  very  ploughmen  did  the  same,  as  soon  as  the  demand  slackened 
from  abroad  all  these  loom  people  were  turned  off;  the  spinners  went 
begging,  and  the  weavers  rose  in  rebellion. 

In  the  Highlands  in  1760  the  sitnation  of  the  in- 
habitants was  so  roiseiable^  that  they  were  frequently 
reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  be  in  want  of 
necessary  food  ;  the  scanty  crops  they  raised  were 
consumed  by  their  cattle  in  winter,  leaving  scarcely 
anything  for  the  spring.  Milk  formed  the  principal 
article  of  sustenance  to  the  inhabitants  during  the 
whole  year,  and  even  that  in  the  spring  or  begining 
of  the  summer  was  scarce.  Their  cattle  from  the 
poverty  of  their  pasturage  were  very  small ;  the 
Isle  of  Skye  breed  not  being  much  larger  than  a 
middling  sized  calf: — and  the  inhabitants  were  fre- 
quently reduced  to  such  extremities  that  they  were 
even  obliged  to  bleed  their  cattle,  in  order  to  subsist 
for  some  time  on  tlie  boiled  bloody  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  glens  and  valleys,  repaired   in  crowds 
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to  the  sea  shore,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles, 
to  gather  the  scanty  provisions  which  the  shell 
fish  afforded  them.  They  were  miserably  clothed, 
and  the  huts  in  which  they  lived  were  mean  and  dirty 
beyond  description.  We  cannot  wonder  then  that 
the  least  prospect  of  better  fare  and  employment 
should  draw  away  the  superfluous  peasantry  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Paisley  and  Glasgow. 
How  different  is  their  present  condition  in  these 
localities,  the  farmers  now  enjoy  the  necessaries  and 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  the  labourers  with  a 
few  exceptions  detailed  in  the  reports  of  Edingburgh, 
Glasgow,  Paisley  and  Dundee,  are  comparatively 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  A  great  number  of 
the  poor  people  (in  the  towns  thus  excepted)  are  fre- 
quently in  a  starving  condition,  before  they  can 
obtain  any  employment ;  the  voluntary  principle  of 
relief  being  so  precarious,  that  in  one  instance  in 
Glasgow  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  public  sub- 
scription six  times,  in  order  to  save  multitudes  from 
dying  in  the  streets  from  literal  starvation.  In  the 
south  of  Scotland  even  so  late  as  1810,  Smith  in  his 
agricultural  survey  gives  (on  the  authority  of  persom 
now  living,)  the  following  account  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  people,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Their  houses  were  commonly 
wretched,  dirty  hovels,  built  with  stones  and  road, 
without  lime,  thatched  with  ferns  and  turf,  having 
low  doors  and  small  holes  for  windows,  with 
wooden  shutters,  or  instead  of  these^  stopped  up 
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at  night  with  turf,  straw  or  the  fragments  of  old 
clothes.  The  principle  object  of  tillage  was  to  grow 
straw  for  the  winter  support  of  the  few  cattle  which 
the  downs  maintained  with  difficulty  in  summer^ 
and  the  poor  half-starved  animals  before  the  return 
of  spring,  were  frequently  reduced  to  the  greatest 
extremities,  through  mere  weakness,  and  often  could 
not  raise  themselves  from  the  ground.  It  was  the 
constant  practice  to  gather  together  the  neighbours 
to  lift  the  cows  and  horses,  or  draw  them  out  of  the 
bogs  and  quagmires,  into  which  they  were  tempted 
by  the  first  appearance  of  vegetation.  Nothing  but 
the  very  penurious  manner  in  which  the  peasantry 
lived,  could  have  enabled  them  to  pay  any  rent 
whatever.  Their  clothing  was  of  the  coarsest  ma- 
terials, and  their  furniture  and  gardening  utensils 
were  of  their  own  construction,  their  food  always, 
the  produce  of  their  farms,  was  a  preparation  of  oats, 
(the  only  grain  cultivated,)  their  vegetables  if  such  they 
might  be  called,  consisting  mainly  of  pot-herbs, 
with  the  produce  of  their  dairy.  If  any  animal  food 
was  consumed  by  the  farmers,  it  was  the  refuse  of 
the  flock  which  was  unfit  for  sale.  The  situation  of 
the  Lothians  was  very  little  better  ;  even  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  such  was  the  abject 
state  of  Scotland  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century. 

Bat  as  a  contrast,  the  existing  Scotch  farmers,  are  now  distinguished  by 
their  superior  skill  and  intelligence  in  agriculture  ;  the  excellence  of  their 
stock  is  become  proverbial,  their  farming  implements  are  the  best  con- 
trived, and  their  genteel  comfortable  style  of  living,  the  admiration  of  all 
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wlio  witnets  it.  Their  labourers  also  are  generally  well  clothed  and  fed, 
their  cottages  comfortable  and  well  furnished,  and  many  of  them  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  luxuries  that  formerly  were  never  experienced,  even  by  the 
most  extensive  proprietor.  The  only  exception  to  these  statements,  is  the 
system  on  some  estates  of  cultivating  their  lands  on  the  factory  system  plan  , 
for  though  their  labourers  are  perhaps,  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  the  others, 
yet  their  hovels  and  lodgings,  without  any  controul  or  guardian  care,*  being 
exercised  over  them  only  renews  the  idea  of  transfiguring  the  closes  of  Glas- 
gowt  and  the  Wynds  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  to  our  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Indeed,  if  these  people  were  mere  slaves,  and  the  absolute  property 
of  their  masters,  such  a  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  Chris- 
Uan  country.  The  blessings  of  Providence  were  repeatedly  promised  to  the 
Jews,  if  they  performed  justice  to  their  servants  and  dependants,  and  severe 
jddgments  denounced  on  those  who  withheld  the  right  of  the  poor.  Deut. 
c.  15.  7  to  14v,  JenDfC.  34.  12  to  18  v.  and  Neh.  c.  5.  v.  8 

In  Scotland  it  appears  where  there  are  no  poor 
laws,  the  proportionate  rate  of  increase  in  favour 
of  the  manufacturing  counties,  has  beeu  double 
that  in  England ;  and  it  is  stated  that  io  Glasgow, 
not  15  per  cent  of  the  patients  admitted  into  the 
principle  fever  hospitals  were  natives  of  the  town  ; 
at  least  46  per  cent,  it  was  reckoned  having  come 
from  the  Highlands  and  Agricultural  districts  of 
Scotland.  It  is  further  stated  that  45  per  cent  of 
the  individuals  received  into  the  house  of  refuge  at 
Edingbui^b,  are  not  native  of  the  town ;  and  in 
Dundee  out  of  914  persons  admitted,  544  only  were 
natives;  and  in  Aberdeen  only  400  out  of  1517. 
— Dr.  AUisofls  Journdl  of  Statistical^  Society  of  Lofir 
don  for  1840. — It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  class 

*  Where  the  labour  is  performed  by  single  men  as  farm  servants,  they  are 
iMt  lodged  in  the  farm-houfet  ;  a  aoiall  hovel  like  a  cottage  is  fitted  up  for 
tbem,  where  they  prepare  thehr  own  ineala  and  lodge  toft ther  in  one  room, 
and  no  notice  is  taken  of  their  manners  or  conduct,  so  long  as  they  are 
^Aetaal  In  the  perfoitoance  of  the  dutiee  of  their  respecthre  occvpationt. 
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of  farm  servants,  Avhich  used  to  be  hired  by  the 
year,  and  the  married  labourers  with  their  usual 
allowance  of  corn  and  meal  at  a  fixed  price,  is  fast 
disappearing;  and  also  the  custom  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  many  of  the  counties  in  Scotland,  of 
permitting  the  labourer  to  keep  a  cow,  on  his  mas-^ 
ters  farm  for  his  own  benefit. —  (As  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Agricidture  in  1836, /or 
Scotland.)  Servants  are  now  generally  engaged 
half  yearly ;  and  unmarried  ploughmen  have  from 
£5  to  £6  10s.  a  year,  with  two  pecks  of  oatmeal 
every  week,  and  an  allowance  of  milk  and  potatoes, 
with  lodgings  and  fuel  in  what  is  termed  a  brothie; 
viz.  (A  Cot  detached  near  the  farm-house,  where 
they  all  livt^  together,  and  prepare  their  own  food.) 
The  married  men  servants  are  engaged  by  the  year 
and  have  a  house  and  garden — maintainance  on  the 
farm  for  a  cow,  and  about  £8  a  year  wages  with 
6^  boles  of  oatmeal,  and  an  allowance  of  potatoes, 
or  ground  allotted  them  to  raise  their  own,  and  a 
few  barrels  of  coal  or  brushwood  for  fuel ;  farm 
labourers  by  the  day  get  about  Is.  3d.  in  Winter, 
and  in  Summer  from  Is.  8d.  to  28. 

The  number  of  married  cotters  as  before  observed 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  brothie  system 
as  it  is  termed ;  or  a  number  of  unmarried  meneuL- 
ployed,  who  live  together  in  a  brothie  or  hovel, 
attached  to  the  farm  has  been  exceedingly  increased. 
Of  this  system  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  a  more  efiective  means  of  brutalizing  and  de^ 
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moralizing  the    peasantry^  could  hardly  have  been 
devised,  than  that  of  crowding  together  a  number  of 
young  men,  half  of  them  perhaps  strangers  to  each 
other,  and  from  different  countries,    in  a  hovel  by 
themselves  without  the  slighest  regard  on  the  part 
of  the  employer,  to  their   morals  and  habits.      It 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  transplanting  the 
lodging  houses  from   the  wynds  of  Glasgow,  to  the 
heart  of  the  rural  districts,  and  this  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  aggravated  evils  that   has  attached    to 
the  introduction  of  the  large  farm  system,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  though  in  the  former,  the 
practice  of  boarding  the  servants  in  the  farm  house, 
is  much  more  prevalent,  their  wages  being  propor- 
tionably  reduced.     Even  here  however  the  oversight 
an<l  moral  regulations,  which  are  so  much  required, 
are  disregarded  except  only  in  some  few  families  of 
dissenters,  and  the  zealous  portion  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England ,  b  ut  that  there  are  some  praise- 
worthy exceptions  cannot  for  a  moment  be  denied, 
for  the  Author  himself  in  early  life,  when  living   in 
the  family  of  a  large  farmer  in  Hampshire,  (a  mem- 
her  of  the  Established  Church,)  had  an   opportunity 
of  witnessing  extreme  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer,  in  bringing  the  whole  of  his  large  household 
to  a  proper  and   due  consideration   of  their  moral 
responsibility. — By  this  system  of  conducting  farm 
labour,  the    land  is  certainly  cultivated  with   more 
economy,  viz.,  the  labourer  becomes  a  much  better 
machine  for  producing  rent,  but  this  consideration 
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alone  ought  never  to  be  esteemed  an  equivalent  for 
the  evils  attendant  upon  this  practice.  The  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  and  operation  of  farming,  are 
now  so  much  greater  than  formerly,  that  much 
less  labour  is  required,  and  now  eight  or  ten 
hands  can  supply  the  necessaries  of  one  hundred 
where  twenty  years  ago,  it  took  35  persons  to  raise 
food  for  100  ;  and  a  century  prior  to  this,  it  took  as 
many  as  it  now  does  in  Italy,  viz.,  from  75  to  85. 
By  this,  we  may  observe,  that  a  large  porticm  of  the 
rural  population  have  necessarily  been  deprived  of 
employment,  and  one  portion  compelled  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  the  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  to  escape 
absolute  starvation  ;  there  to  augment  the  abundant 
mass  of  misery  and  crime,  while  the  other  has  been 
compelled  from  the  increased  competition  which  has 
been  thus  created,  to  accept  lower  and  lower  terms, 
until  the  present  condition  of  the  farm  labourer  sur- 
passes very  little  that  of  the  multitude  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  large  cotton  manufactories.  In  this 
country  the  existence  of  the  poor-law  has,  perhaps, 
rendered  it  more  difficult  to  grind  down  the  labourer 
than  in  Scotland  where  they  are  left  entirely  to  the 
tender  mercies  and  conscientious  principle  of  those 
who  may  require  their  services,  for  the  remuneration 
must  ever  be  higher  than  can  be  obtained  by  them 
as  paupers,  or  their  labour  could  not  be  secured. 
England  therefore,  is  alittle  in  advance  of  Scotland  ; 
in  considering  land  simply  and  solely  as  a  machine 
for  the  production  of  wealth ;  but  the  evidence  affor- 
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ded  by  the  increase  of  pauperism,  and  the  continued 
and  extensive  migrations  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, sufficiently   prove  that  the  condition  of  the 
English  agricultural  labourer  has  been  for  the  last 
fifty  years  sensibly  deteriorating.     Formerly  almost 
every  villager  had  his  cow  and  plot  of  land  ;  now  it 
is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  common  labourer  possess- 
ing either  one  or  the  other.  Since  1760,  no  less  than 
3742  bills  for  enclosing  commons,  have  been  passed 
and  between  1801  and  1835,3,511,770  acres  of  com- 
mon land  have  been  enclosed.    This  in  many  respects 
is  a  national  advantage,  but  as  regards  the  labourer 
in  each  particular  district  where  it  has  happened  it 
is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an  unredeemable  and 
uncompensated   loss.      He   loses  pasturage  for    bis 
cows,  and  alas  !  hasno  equivalent  made  him.     Even 
if  wages  had  risen  considerably  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  must  under  these  circumstances,  have  under- 
gone a  change  for  the  worse  ;  but  the  fact  is,  wages 
have  not  risen  in  anything  like  the  proportion  which 
will  increase  the  labourers  command  over  the  neces- 
saries of  life.     On  an  examination  of  the  agricultu- 
ral population,  in  Scotland  it  will  be  found  that  the 
condition  of  the  class  residingin  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides,    is  in  no  respect  superior  to  that  of  the 
poor  Irish.     In  the  reports  of  the  committee  for  the 
encouragement  of  emigration,  it  is  stated  that  there 
are  between  2  and  3,000  persons  who  were  compelled 
to  live  on  shellfish  and  wild  mustard  in  1837 ;  and 
would  have  i>erished  from  hunger  but  for  relief  aflfor- 
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cled  by  a  subscription  made  in  England.  These  are 
a  class  of  peasants  living  on  a  smalt  patchs  of  ground- 
barely  sufficient  to  employ  their  labour  when  the 
fisheries  fail,  and  whose  landlords  require  a  species 
of  suriage  for  the  privileges  of  using  the  land. 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  agricultural  population, a  few  reroarlcs  ariie 
on  the  special  duty  of  the  clergy,  to  mitigate  the  hardships  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  many  of  their  parishioners.     Yet  seldom  are  their  labours  directed 
to  this  christian  object,  their  wealth  is  proverbially  large,  and  much  of  it  is 
gleaned  directly  from  the  farmer,  and  indirectly  from  the  labourer.    They 
frequently  manifest  little  sympaUiy  in  human   wretchedness,   and  as  an 
instance  of  their  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  we  may  observe 
that  at  the  numerous  public  meetings  held  in  1822,  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  the  Irish,  not  a  single  Irish  bishop  attended  ;  when  it  was  considered  the 
immense  sums  abstracted  from  the  produce  by  that  class  had  been  a  promi- 
nent cause  of  the  destitution  of  the  people.    The  clergy  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  personally  investigating  the  causes  of  the  miseries  and  priva- 
tions of  their  people,  and  inculcating  principles  conducive  to  their  comfort 
and  independence.  In  the  agricultural  districts  where  there  authority  is 
least  disputed,  where  the  private  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  are  greatest 
such  a  course  might  be  pursued  with  peculiar  advantages.     They  are  tlie 
Pastors  of  the  public,  (the  Shepherds  crook,  they  are  sometimes  pictured 
with  being  the  symbol,)  and  in  the  double  capacity  of  guardians  and  guides, 
they  are  bound  to  endeavour  to  conduct  the  labouring  poor,  at  least  to 
temporal  as  well  as  spritual  happiness. 

But  it  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  clergy  as  public  teachers,  and  the  hurtful 
influence  their  example  has  on  the  labouring  population,  together  with  their 
inertness  in  the  promotion  of  measures  of  general  utility  ;  thatjnduces  men 
to  murmur  at  the  immense  revenues  expended  in  their  support,  and  disposes 
them  to  ask  for  a  reformation.* 

*  See  articles  on  education  and  religion. 
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THE  PRESENT   CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  condition  property  and  intelligence  of  the  fishermen — the  Shetland  and 
Scotch  fisheries — Surfage — the  high  wages,  habits,  and  profligacy  of  the 
bargemen  and  boatmen — their  extreme  ignorance  attributed  to  working  on 
the  Sabbath — resemblance  of  the  habits  of  the  navigators  and  bargemen-  - 
the  peculiar  (grievances  of  the  seafaring  men — their  neglect  of  education 
^habitual  intemperance— wages — advantages  of  the  marine  fund — descrip- 
tion of  the  mining  population — character  of  the  Cornish  miners — zeal  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  converting  the  ignorance  of  the  miners  in  the 
iron  and  coal  mines — clothing  of  their  children — John  Whitakers  opinion 
of  religious  reformation  in  the  mining  districts — their  pauperism — com- 
parison between  their  present  income  and  that  of  1680— division  of  the 
classes — Stanary  reports  of  the  cities — character  of  the  English  gentry — 
middle  and  lower  classes — striking  traits  of  our  national  character. 

The  condition  of  the  population  employed  in  the 
fisheries  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  Many  of  them  are  a  superior  race 
of  men,  and  in  the  possession  of  some  little  property, 
or  of  some  interest  in  property  which  is  essentially 
necessary  to  preserve  the  unskilled  labourer  from 
becoming  a  mere  piece  of  machinery,  to  be  bought  at 
the  minimum  market  price  at  which  it  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have  a  proneness 
to  intoxication,  and  improvident  habits,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  (Scotland  included)  they  are 
religious^  intelligent,  and  well  conducted,  and  as  a 
class,  there  seems  no  reason  to  assign  them  a  lower 
grade  in  society^  than  that  of  the  best  description  of 
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Agricultural  labourer>  small  farmers  and  tradesmeAi 
land   artisans   in   villages  and  country   town8>  for 
many  of  them  arc  also  acquainted  with  some  trade 
or  calling  independent  of  the    fisheries  ;    which 
ihey   follow   as  occasion   requires,  or    inclination 
dictates.  £yen  in  Ireland  this  Class  stands  higher  than 
any  other  labourers  and  they  aYe  frequently  the  pos« 
sesors  of  a  little  property,  or  owners  of  shares  in 
the  nets^    tn  Cornwall  we  are  told  that  the  social 
condition  of  the  fishenneh  is  just  oh  a  par  with  that 
of  the  working  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  and 
is  sometimes  superior  to  the  agricultural  population^ 
And  in  the  Isle  of  Man  they  are  comfortable^  and 
haye  no  appearance  of  poverty.     In  Shetland  and 
some  parts  ef  the  Hebrides^  the  condition  of  the 
fishing   population  is  however  much  worse,   and 
extreme  poverty  prevails,   which  is  ascribed  to  a 
species  of  snffageto  which  the  tenantry  are  subject  { 
a  certain  portion  of  land  being  allotted  them ;  to 
which  a  right  of  fishing  is  attached  upon  consider 
ration  of  their  supplyinj^  their  landlords  with  fish  at 
a  fixed  rate,  much  bdow  the  market  valDe»     ThitI 
system  has  had  the  double  effect  of  tending  to  disi>^ 
courage  enterprise  and  industry  \  and  of  Convening 
the  kindly  feelings   which  should  subsist  between 
tenant  and  landlord  into  those  which  are  engendered 
by  a  griping  speculation   in  fish^  and  an  impbve^ 
rished  contractofi     In  the  Hebrides  the  poverty 
which  there  prevails  may  also  be  partially  attributed 
t^  the  general  distress  Crftlted  by  the  removal  of  thS 
No.  17.  »ii 
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duty  on  salt,  thereby  causing  the  demand  for  Kelp^ 
as  a  marine  vegetable  alkali,  which  was  formerly 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Glass  and  Soap, 
to  be  considerably  diminished,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  much  of  their  leisure  time  was  employed ;  aud 
also  from  the  introduction  of  sheep  farming  whereby 
a  great  quantity  of  the  land  was  appropriated  with- 
out any  allotments  of  other  land,  or  a  compensation 
or  equivalent  given  to  those  who  were  thus  deprived 
of  one  of  their  main  supports.  A  large  number  are 
consequently  out  of  any  employment,  except  when 
the  herrings  are  on  the  coast ;  and  of  late  years 
the  supply  of  these  has  been  very  precarious. 
The  bargemen  and  boatmen  employed  on  the  Canals 
and  in  the  inland  navigation  of  the  country,  con- 
stitute another  distinct  class  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation^ whose  mode  of  life  though  physically  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  common  class  of  agricultural 
labourers,  (their  usual  rate  of  wages  varying  from 
14s.  to  20s.  per  week,  for  the  men  and  7s.  for 
the  boys,)  their  moral  condition  is  so  low  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  exist  in  a  Christian  Country.  A  large 
portion  of  them  live  and  die  in  a  state  of  heathen 
ignorance,  without  having  heard  even  by  the  farthest 
tradition  of  a  God  or  of  a  Saviour.  Their  habits 
are  for  the  most  part  brutal,  and  they  are  hardened 
in  all  kinds  of  profligacy,  furnishing  our  common  gaols 
vnth  some  of  the  most  atrocious  criminals  on  record. 
l¥e  think  this  extreme  demoralization  may  be  par- 
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tially  traced  to  the  baneful  practice  of  workiug  on 
the  Sabbath,  a  practice  which  has  origiaated  ia  an 
inordinate  desire  for  gain,  and  the  criminal  neglect 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  fundamental 
rule, (atleast  outwardly,)  of  every  Christian  Country 
viz.,  the  observance  of  this  day,  as  a  day  of  rest 
from  ordinary  toil  and  labour.* 

Sir  G.  Cbitwynd  states  in  the  reports,  his  evidence  of  one  man  who  was 
capitally  convicted  on  a  most  atrocious  case  of  rape  and  murder  ;  that  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  never  been  in  any  place  of  worship 
whatever,  until  the  time  of  his  committal;  that  he  was  quite  uneducated,  not 
possessing  the  least  conception  of  a  God  or  a  future  state,  and  in  short  that 
he  had  no  idea  of  religion,  either  theoretically  or  practically,  until  he  became 
an  inmate  of  Strafford  gaol,  and  he  adds,  T  believe  there  are  a  great  niany 
boatmen  in  a  similar  situation.    This  man  made  such  disclosures  whilst  in 
prison,  of  the  various  abominations  that  are  committed  on  canals,  and  their 
Iwbits  of  pilfering  and  general  depravity,  that  w^uld  shock  the  ear  even  of 
the  least  scrupulous.    Another  writer  states  that  he  once  addressed  fifty 
bargemen  in  a  warehouse  at  Preston  Brook,  where  he  was  credibly  informed 
that  not  one  of  them  had  been  in  a  place  of  worship  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  He  tells  an  affecting  anecdote  of  a  poor  dying  bargeman,  who  on  being 
visited  by  the  clergyman,  and  hearing  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  Jesua 
Christ,  listened  with  the  most  eager  attention,  and  put  this  remarkable  ques- 
tion*'you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Saviour  died  for  poor  bargemen." 
The  navigators  as  they  are  called,  who  are  employed  in  the  conatruction  of 
canals,  railways,  docks,  and  similar  undertakings,  resemble  as  a  class  the  ^ 
bargemen   we  have  just  described,  roaming  from  place  to  place,  without 
any  settled  home,  under  no  moral  restraint  or  superintendence,  in  the  prime 
of  life  earning  high  wages  by  great  exertions,  but  for  the  most  part  a  reck« 
less  and  dissipated  set,  rude  and  brutal  in  their  habits,  and  destitute  of 
instruction.    The  same  objectionable  practice  of  working  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  in  order  to  urge  forward  the  completion  of  roads,  railways,  or  canals, 
exists  among  them,  there  is  however,  one  exception  which  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  contractor  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  whose  men  wei-e 

*  We  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water's  Canals  and  some  of  the  Severn 
Bargemen  are  among  the  praiseworthy  exceptions  whose  good  conduct  and 
demeanour  is  proverbial. 
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all  toa^toUllers,  and  whose  good  condact  and  diligent  application  have  ena* 
bled  them  to  maintain  tbemselyea  in  respectability  and  comfort. 

The  habits  and  morals  of  the  country  labourers  are  rained  by  the  public 
houses.  It  is  a  general  rule  tliat  the  higher  their  wages^  the  less  they  carry 
home,  and  consequently  the  greater  is  the  destitution  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  Comfort  and  happiness  in  a  cottage  are  more  generally  feuikl 
where  the  man*s  earnings  are  lowest,  at  least  so  low,  as  to  reqaire  him  ta 
labour  continually  six  days  a  week.  For  instance,  a  good  workman  at  nine 
shillings  a  week,  if  advanced  to  twelve,  will  frequently  spend  a  day  In  the 
week  at  the  alehouse,  which  reduces  his  wages  to  five  days,  or  ten  shillings^ 
find  if  he  spends  two  at  the  alehouse,  it  leaves  but  eight  for  his  family,  being 
ene  less  than  they  had  when  he  earned  nine  shillings.  Should  be  by  any 
lAeans  be  put  into  a  situation  where  he  might  earn  ISk.  a  week,  he  will  per- 
bl^ps  get  intoxicated  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  go  to  his  employment 
quite  stupid  on  Tuesday.  If  he  is  a  mechanical  journeyman  of  soine 
genius  who  by  constant  labour  might  earn  24s.  or  308.  ^  week,  (as  many  of 
them  can,)  he  will  probably  drink  to  excess  and  become  insolent  not  only 
|o  his  employer,  but  to  every  other  person  about  him. 

Our  sea  faring  men  come  next,  whose  number  with  their  families  form  a 
yery  considerable  portion  of  the  population  ;  their  condition  may  be  called 
SupeTtor  in  compvison  with  the  bulk  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
^pulatigji ;  the  usual  rate  of  wages  being  ^3  a  month,  in  addition  to  their 
Hving,  and  theii"  employment  tolerably  certain.    The  proverbial  earelessness 
ef  the  marinefe  character,  and  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed 
4«ring  the  isteirale  of  employment  In  large  towns,  frequently  reduce  their 
iH^lies  to  payerty«  and  leave  Uicsi  without  any  provision  or  support  wl^n 
4Biabled  by  a^e  or  aoe&dent.    The  lota  of  life  by  sMimreck  also  ie  continnalty 
ssdnelnf  widowa  an4  oj^hana  to  ^toatitiition,  and  the  constant  meana  af 
iMraaaing  Ute  amount  af  mlaeiy  and  smieriags  in  large  towns*  wliereaa  In 
feottand  mi  Ik^  proriaUMi  for  relief  exists  in  the  maritime  parti  of  the 
oonntfyy    Tlie  ean  faring  olaas  aayt  a  late  writer,  also  have  their  peculiar 
friflvaneeataanMng  from  a  want  of  Jadicious  legisla^n,the  maladministra- 
Uon  of  the  f^nd   to  which  all  merchant  seamen  are  compelled  to  contribute, 
and  the   legal  injustice  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject,  of   losing 
iMr  wages  In  oaaes  of  shipwreck.    By  a  recent  decision  however  marinem 
«ve  entitled  to  their  wages  In  case  of  shipwreck,  if  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
be  saved  out  of  the  cargo,  or  If  the  cargo  be  lost,  in  i\fi  parts  of  a  stranded 
ahlpwhen  sold. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  look  to  the  slow  and  indirect  effects  of  ednca- 
tiqn»  and  religious  Instruction  among  the  classes  from  whom  they  are  drawn « 
before  any  great  improvement  will  be  perceptable  ;  seconded  by  the  efforts 
fff  IndlyidiMkI  «eal  and  charity,  and  the  introduction  of  habits  of  temperan^^ 
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respectability  and  moral  restraint.  The  mining  population  constitute  a 
very  important  division  of  our  labourinf^  classes,  the  numbers  of  whom  are 
stated  in  our  account  of  the  mining  operations  :  their  condition  as  far  aa 
physical  advantages  are  concerned,  is  rery  superior  to  the  other  classer, 
but  rarely  beiog  found  in  the  same  distress  that  perva  des  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  portion  of  the  population.  The  usual  rate  of  wages  fcr 
those  who  are  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  stated  by  the  Commissionerst 
as  follows  :-»In  the  Staffordshire  coal  and  iron  works,  from  15s.  to  18s.  a 
week  ;  in  Warwickshire,  IBs.  week  ;  in  Yorkshire  from  30s.  to  25s.  a  week ; 
in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  from  20s.  to  308.  a  week  ;  in  Cornwall 
from  40s.  to  658.  a  month;  in  South  Wales  25s.  to  608.  a  week;  and  in 
Lancashire  from  24s.  to  408.  a  week.  Were  we  to  add  to  this  the  eamiogt 
of  all  the  boys  in  the  family,  and  in  some  districts  the  girls  also  at  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten,  at  a  rate  seldom  lower  than  that  which  is  received  by  tlie 
hand  loom  weaver ;  viz.,  from  46.  to  5s.  a  week,  gradually  increased  up  to 
158.  or  20  a  week,  until  they  get  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  will  readily 
appear  that  their  condition  ought  to  be  as  it  universally  is  far  better. 

When  we  contrast  this  with  the  weekly  earniogs 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  it  shows  that  some 
powerful  meaus  hare  been  in  operation,  to  depress 
the  condition  of  the  latter,  below  the  fiaiir  standard 
price  for  labour,  which  he  ought  to  obtain.  There 
are  operating  causes  however  for  keeping  up  the 
high  remuneration  of  mining  labour  ;  it  is  not  only 
a  hazardous  employment,  but  to  those  who  are  not 
regularly  trained,  it  is  also  a  disagreeable  one* 
They  meet  with  little  competition,  therefore  from 
the  unemployed  labourers  of  other  classes,  and 
as  a  large  capital  is  necessarily  invested  in  the 
construction  of  mines,  the  miners  possess  a  kind 
of  monopoly  ;  nor  has  the  competition  between 
different  companies  of  adventurers,  been  so  great, 
as  the  practice  which  has  led  manufacturers  to 
undersell  one  another,  until  the  price  of  the  article 
produced  has  left  neither  profit  for  the  capitalists  nor 
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subi^istance  for  the  workmen.      Another   reason  is 
that    the   introduction     and    improvements  in  ma« 
chinery  have  greatly  assisted  the  operations  of  the 
miner,  enabling  him  by  increased  methods  of  drain- 
ing, &c.,  to  enlarge  his    field  of  labour.     In  Corn- 
wall the  mines  are  worked  strictly  on  the  system  of 
joint  adventure — gangs  of  miners  contracting  with 
the  companies  Agent,  as  we  have  before  noticed  in 
the  article  on  mining.      This  system  produces   a 
degree    of   intelligence  and    independence,    which 
raises   the  condition   of    the   Cornish  miners,   far 
above  that  of  the  generality  of  the  labouring  class> 
and  we   are   told  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
arrangement   is   seen  in   various  districts,    where 
they  are    located     on   possessions  of   their   own ; 
especially  on  the   Duchy    lands    which   are  leased 
in  allotments   to   them  for  three  lives,    or  ninety 
nine  years,  and  on  which  they  build  their  cottages; 
and  also  that  they   have  deposits    in   the  Savings 
Bank   in  Cornwall   to   the  amount  of   ^281,541, 
They  are  moreover  as  a  class,  a  religious  people, 
leading  habitually  excellent  and  religious  lives,  and 
giving  decisive  evidence  of  the  real  influence  of  the 
general  doctrines  of  revealed  truth  in  their  hearts,  by 
their  patient  endurance  and  equanimity  under  bodily 
suffering  or  bereavement,  and  in  the  calmness  and 
resignation  which  they  exhibit  when  death  is  known 
to  be  inevitable.     The  reason  assigned  for  this  high 
moral  standard  among  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Cornish  Miners,   is  the  influence  and  persevering 
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zeal,  manifested  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  whose 
discipline  has  been  found  particularly  congenial  to 
the  miners  turn  of  mind,  and  from  the  success  i/vhich 
has  attended  their  exertions,  th  e  Established  Church 
has    been    stimulated    to    follow    their    example; 
indeed  the  evidence  which  establishes  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  heathen  darkness  and  demoraliza- 
tion amongst  the  majority  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, establishes  also  that  it  is  invariably  the  result 
of  gross  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes, 
in  extending  education,  or  the  still  more  powerful 
influence  of  the  gospel.      There  are   many  testi- 
monies as  to  the  good  resulting  from  the  exertions 
of  the  Wesleyans^who  during  the  last  century  seem 
to  have  been  almost  the  only  Missionaries  for  the 
poor. — ^This  is  by  many  degrees  the  brightest  picture 
we  have  met  with,  of  the  condition  of  any  conside- 
rable body  of  the  labouring  class  in  England  at  the 
present  day  ;  and  although  it  may  be  stated  as  the 
general  condition  of  the  Cornish   miners,  yet  there 
are  many   sorrowful  instances    of  as    great    de- 
pravity   as    exist    amongst    any    other    of    the 
numerous  classes  before  mentioned.     In  the  Coal 
and  Iron  mines  of  the  Staffordshire   district,  the 
same  system  of  contracting  prevails  as  regards  work 
and  wages,  but  to  a  much  less  extent.     The  con- 
tractors or  ^'  butties'^  who  are  generally  steady  well 
conducted  men ;  and  have  risen  from  the  situation 
of  common  workmen  by  their  good  behaviour  and 
power  of  self  restraint,  (the  report  stateSf)  go  down 
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into  the  pits  themselves  with  the  meo^  and  remain 
With  thera  all  day  to  direct  their  operations,  and  keep 
them  at  their  duty^  and  he  settles  with  them  for 
their  work  when  he  receives  the  price  of  the  mineral 
raised  from  the  owners  of  the  mine>  which  is  generally 
once  a  fortnight.  Under  this  arrangement  we  have 
seen  that  a  rate  of  wages  prevails  nearly  three  times 
B8  high  as  that  of  common  and  ordinary  labour,  at 
the  same  district,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
best  feelin|^  usually  exists  between  those  employed 
and  their  employers. 

A  much  greater  chasm  exists  in  the  great  coal  dis^ 
tricts  of  Durham  and  Northumberlatid,  between  the 
situation  of  the  miner  or  labourer,  and  the  capitalist 
or  owner  of  the  mine^  which  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  mutual  distrust  which  is  so  frequently  obser^ 
vable  among  them.  Jealously  of  his  superiors  and 
deep  rooted  suspicion  of  his  employers,  forms  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  pitmans  chiaracter,  from  a 
conviction  in  his  mind,  that  his  roaster  has  not  the 
remotest  desire  to  benefit  him,  an  impression  too 
frequently  established  by  experience,  (report  pag^ 
615).  The  condition  of  the  collier  is  however 
comparatively  independent,  the  general  period  of 
Kving,  being  for  twelve  months  under  regular  bonds 
with  fixed  stipulations,  as  to  the  price  of  woiir> 
end  a  minimum  allowance  of  15s.  a  wedt  secu^ 
red  to  him,  at  all  erents  during  the  whole  of  that 
period.  In  the  Scotch  collieries^  the  colliers  are 
more  in  the  position  of  the  ordinary  day  labourers 
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being  engaged  for  short  periods,  and  liable  to  be 
dismissed  at  a  days  warning.      Their   wages  are 
mach  less,  and  their  character  far  inferior  to  the 
English  miner,  and  the  practice  of  female  and  infant 
labour  much  more  prevalent.    In  some  parts  of  the 
country^  the  greatest  distinction  is  observable  for  the 
better,  where  the  workmen  are  hired  by  the  year;  as 
in  the  Duke  of  Portlands  collieries,  and  in  the  vicini- 
ties of  the  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire.     The  observations 
we  have  made  with  respect  to  miners  generally,  ap- 
ply in  a  more   limited  degree  to  the  colliers  also. 
They  are  very  superior  to  most  other  classes  of  la- 
bourers, and  possess  a  feeling  of  rude  manly  inde- 
pendence,  degenerating   into  coarseness  and  bru- 
tality, but  aflbrding  excellent  raw  materials  for  civi- 
lization and  religion  to  work  upon.    The  character 
of  the  Cornish  miners,  show  what  might  be  done 
with  care,  education,  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity, 
which  unfortunately,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that    many    of     them    are  ignorant,    uncivilized 
debauched  and  profligate.     In  some  districts  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  required  has 
produced  lamentable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  pro« 
prietorsof  the  mines,  in  careing  for  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  their  workpeople,  although  they  have  been 
amassing  princely  fortunes  from  their  labour  ;  which 
in  the  end  will  lead  if  not  timely  corrected,  to  the 
same  deplorable  results,  which  we  have  noticed  under 
the  operation  of  similar  causes,  in  the  great  field  ot 
No.  17.  T  T  T 
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manufacturing  employment.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
fundamental  truth,  which  can  never  be  too  fre- 
quently impressed  on  our  minds^  that  the  increase 
of  wealth  does  not  necessarily  increase  happiness ; 
and  that  avarice  when  it  gets  an  undue  accen- 
dancy  over  moral  considerations,  invariably  produ- 
ces misery;  we  have  only  to  witness  the  condition  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  colliers  of  Scotland^  and  the 
northern  counties,  as  well  as  those  in  South  Wales> 
where  the  higher  the  wages  they  receive,  the  greater 
is  the  misery  and  wretchedness  they  exhibit.  Not 
that  high  wages  must  necessarily  produce  these  results 
but  they  enable  them  to  pamper  their  vicious  and 
depraved  appetites  ;  and  instead  of  our  finding  them 
as  might  be  expected,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  the  majority  live  in  a  crowded  state 
in  their  habitations,  their  children  clothed  in  i*ag^  and 
filthy  and  without  the  least  sign  of  education  or 
moral  culture.  In  some  of  the  houses  containing 
only  two  rooms  there  has  been  found  as  many 
as  fourteen  single  men  lodging  together,  possessing 
an  inordinate  love  of  money,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  minister  to  a  degraded  passion  for  ardent 
spirits,  which  appears  to  be  the  all  pervading  incen- 
tive for  action  or  exertion — laying  by  no  store  to 
meet  the  contingencies  of  life  ;  so  that  if  the  least 
temporary  illness  or  accident  occur,  or  they  lose 
their  employment  from  bad  conduct,  they  become 
as  miserably  destitute  as  any  of  the  various  classes 
before  refered  to.    In  fact  with  the  exception  of  a 
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large  portion  of  the  Cornish  Miners,  and  those  in 
the  districts  where  the  proprietors  have  done  their 
duty,  and  where  the  Methodists  with  praiseworthy 
zeal,  have  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  them  from  the 
misery  of  their  condition,  the  miners  generally  are 
a  rude  uncivilized  race. — (See  the  effects  on  this 
class  in  the  forest  of  Dean;  theKingswood  colliers^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and  the  miners  of 
Anglesea,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Wesleyans.)* 

In  a  Country  like  England  subject  to  such  great 
and  sudden  fluctuations  in  employment,  and  where 
by  freedom  of  competition,  the  price  of  labour  in 
many  occupations  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 

*  An  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  eminent  man  of  science,  was 
lately  in  Cornwall,  and  while  there,  was  entertained  at  the  houses  of  the  Me- 
thodists, and  spent  his  whole  time  among  them.  He  had  before  visited 
every  part  of  England,  and  had  always  met  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
hospitality,  but  he  declares  that  for  these  virtues,  he  never  saw  any  people 
like  the  miners  in  Cornwall,  and  they  were  not  merely  confined  to  the  higher 
orders,  but  extended  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society.  He  says  that  in 
moral  conduct,  and  external  appearance,  they  surpass  any  people  he  had 
ever  seen.  H.  S.  Botu. 

In  the  memoirs  of  John  Whitaker,  it  is  stated,  that  a  friend  of  his  writing 
to  him,  complains  bitterly  of  the  prevalence  of  the  sect  in  Cornwall,  and 
that  some  of  the  High  Church  party,  were  alarmed  at  their  increase  and 
influence,  and  says,  **  I  am  assured  that  Methodism  has  from  its  first  rise  to  its 
present  state  of  insolent  boasting,  been  alarmingly  injurious  to  the  country ." 
His  reply  however,  denies  the  assertion  as  a  most  flagrant  falsehood,  and 
he  contends  that  they  have  been  exceedingly  beneficial  ;  that  they  have 
turned  the  wretched  heathens  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  thousands  of  heathens 
as  wretched  in  the  coUeries  all  over  the  Kingdom,  together  with  the  profli- 
gate inhabitants  of  all  our  large  towns,  into  sober,  serious,  professed  and 
practical  christians,  and  that  he  should  be  happy  to  sec  his  own  parishion- 
ers all  Methodists  at  that  moment. 

John  Whitaker, 

Rector  of  Ruan,  Langhornc,  Corn>vaU. 

T  T  T  2 
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sum,  it  must  be  an  error  to  insinuate,  (as  some  do,) 
that  pauperism  is  a  artificial  disease,  or  that  it  may 
be  forcibly  expelled,  without  generating  other  and 
more  malignant  diseases.  The  reduction  of  the 
Poor-rate  or  the  abolition  of  it,  would  perhaps  tend 
to  diminish  the  number  of  paupers  by  death,  but  it 
is  a  mere  chimera  of  the  brain  to  suppose  that  in 
any  other  way  either  the  diet,  clothing,  or  lodging 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  would  be 
benefited.  Pauperism  is  a  great  evil,  but  the  general 
insecurity  of  property  or  persons,  would  be  still 
greater.  A  pauper  is  not  a  desirable  member  of 
society,  but  a  beggar,  a  thief,  an  assassin,  or  an  incen- 
diary are  still  worse.  By  coercion  we  may  certainly 
get  rid  of  pauperism,  but  by  converting  pauperism 
into  mendicity  or  criminalty,  or  into  Irish  or  Polish 
Helotism,  although  we  may  eflfect  a  change,  it  will 
be  no  improvement  in  our  social  condition. 

But,  perhaps,  Uie  greatest  source  of  delinquency  and  crimes  may  be 
ascribed  to  ill  regulated  public-houses,  conducted  by  men  uf  loose  princi- 
ples and  depraved  habits  ;  since  it  is  in  these  places  that  the  corruption  of 
morals  originate,  it  is  here  that  the  minds  of  youth  are  contaminated  and 
conspiracies  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  frauds  and  depreda- 
tions on  the  public,  facilitated.  Innumerable  are  the  temptations  which  are 
to  be  found  in  these  haunts  of  dissipation,  to  seduce  the  ignorant  and 
increase  the  resources  of  the  evil  disposed  to  do  mischief.  Whatever 
tends  to  promote  vice  and  dissipation,  whether  arising  from  gaming  by  means 
of  cards,  dice,  dominoes,  shuffleboard,coits, bonis,  nine-pins,  If^il-alleys,  &r. ; 
calculated  to  fascinate  and  seduce  the  unwary,  and  to  poison  the  minds'of  all 
classes  particularly  those  in  the  humble  walks  of  life.  Even  prostitutes  of 
the  lowest  class  are  frequently  introduced  when  the  gains  of  the  landlord 
are  thereby  to  be  promoted.  It  is  in  these  recepticles  that  thieves  and 
robbers  of  every  description,  hold  their  orgies,  and  concert  and  mature  their 
plans  of  depredations  on  the  peaceable  subjects,  and  here  too,  it  not  un* 
frequently  happens  their  booty  is  deposited  and  concealed. 
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It  is  here  thai  markets  are  held  for  the  sale  of  had  money,  where  tverj 
facility  is  afforded  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  and  assistance  in  escap- 
ing justice  ;  it  is  stated  from  good  authority,  that  at  present  in  the  m  etropolis 
and  its  environs^  tliere  are  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  of  these  places*  of 
which  it  is  computed  that  about  one  thousand  change  tenants  from  once  to 
three  times  a  year.  Hence,  it  follows,  that^not  less  than  two  thousand  indi- 
viduals are  in  a  floating  state,  either  from  one  public-house  to  another,  or 
perhaps,  more  frequently,  from  the  alehouse  to  the  gaol.  When  any  of  these 
lose  their  license  in  one  division  of  the  metropolis,  they  And  means  of  ob- 
taining admission  in  another,  where  they  are  not  known,  by  the  usual  mode  of 
obtaining  licenses,  (see  page,  108).  It  is  chiefly  in  houses  where  trade  la 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  establishment,  that  the  greatest  disorder 
prevails,  as  in  such  cases  every.lure  is  held  out  to  invite  cnstomers,  and  to 
entice  them  to  expend  money,  and  in  return  for  this,  where  the  landlord  is 
not  himself  of  the  fraternity  of  thieves  or  receivers,  he  Ik  induced  at  leastt 
to  afford  them  his  assistance,  as  a  medium  of  concealment.  The  quantity 
of  beer,  porter,  gin  and  compounds,  which  is  sold^n  public-houses,  in  the 
city  of  London  and  its  environs,  has  been  estimated  by  a  late  author  to  be 
158,400,580  pots  of  porter  ;  ale  and  two-penny,  valued  at  £2,311,466  ;  gin 
and  compounds  at  ^975,000];  tobacco  and  pipes  sold  at  public-houses,  at 
XI  13,533  ;  total  amount,  £3,310,000.  This  immense  sum,  which  is  equal  to 
the  revenue  of  some  of  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe,  is  apparently 
spent  in  intemperance,  producing  .indigence,  and  promoting  crimes  which 
must  in  a  powerful  degree,  debilitate  manhood,  by  lessening  the  powers  of 
animal  life,  and  in  shortening  its  duration  long  before  the  period  arrives 
when  one  ceases  to  contribute  by  labour  to  the  resources  of  the  state. 
Tu  tfhe  state  indeed,  it  creates  a  revenue,  but  it  is  a  revenue  too  dearly  pur- 
chased, if  it  wastes  the  human  species,  or  deprives  the  nation  prematurely 
of  the  benefit  of  their  labour,  and  occasions  greater  pecuniary  pressures  in 
the  support  of  the  families  of  the  labourers,  who  are  otherwise  reared  to 
manhood  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  the  health  and  morals  of  the  labour- 
ing people  would  be  much  benefited.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  a  very 
large  quantity  of  malt  liquor  is  necessary  to  support  labourers  of  any  de- 
scription, (see  page,  538.)  After  a  certain  moderate  quantity  is  drank,  it 
enervates  the  body,  and  stupifies  the  senses.  A  coal-porter,  who  drinks  13 
to  16  pots  of  porter  in  the  course  of  the  day,  would  receive  more  nourish- 
ment, perform  his  labour  with  more  ease,  and  possess  a  greater  portion  of 
athletic  strength,  if  he  consumed  only  one  quarter,  he  would  also  enjoy  bet- 
ter health,  and  be  fitter  for  his  labour  the  following  day. 

It  is  salculated  by  persons  of  professional  experience  in  medical  know- 
ledge, that  the  excesses  the  labouring  people  of  the  metropolis  alone 
indulge  in,  shortens  the  natural  period  of  their  existence  five  years  each,  on 
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an  average.  Hence  the  200,000  labourers  in  London,  lose  fur  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  the  labour  of  one  million  years,  besides  the  expense  which 
is  incurred  by  the  greater  part  in  rearing  them  to  maturity,  independant 
of  the  numerous  train  of  evils,  which  arit>e  to  a  nation  from  the  idle  dis- 
solute and  drunken  habits,  by  which  the  rising  generation  is  contami- 
nated,  and  great  inconvenience  imposed  on  the  peaceful  subject  from  the 
increase  of  crimes,  which  are  generated   through  this  medium. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  class  in  England  are  too  generally  prone  to 
disolute  habits  and  immoral  propensities.  Yet  it  is  said  by  several  writers, 
that  no  people  in  Europe,  from  a  characteristic  good  nature,  are  more 
easily  governed,  or  better  disposed  to  be  led  and  directed  by  gentle  means  ; 
in  all  matters  tending  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  although  they 
will  not  be  driven.  Many  have  been  improvident,  and  descended  into  poverty 
more  from  deficient  education,  and  the  temptations  that  assail  them  from 
the  habit  of  frequenting,  and  almost  living  in  public-houses,  from  the  first 
dawD  of  manhood,  and  their  want  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  in  early 
life,  than  from  any  vicious  principle  of  mind.  Indeed  so  great  is  the  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  pauper  poor,  of  beer  shops  and 
intoxication  by  the  example  of  their  parents,  that  children  at  a  very  early 
age,  for  want  of  suitable ^emp  loyment  are  often  placed  as  a  pot  boy,  or  a  pot 
girl  at  an  ale-house,  or  helpers  in  stables  and  other  nurseries  of  vice  ; 
where  they  learn  all  kinds  of  depravity  faster  than  the  boy  learns  his 
lessons  at  school,  so  that  the  boy  generally  becomes  a  drunkard  or  a  vaga- 
bond, while  the  girl  has  seldom  any  alternative  but  to  enter  the  walk  of 
prostitution  as  a  means  of  subsistance. 

Though  the  representations  we  have  given  of  the 
labouring  and  destitute  portion  of  the  population, 
prove  that  pauperism  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase ; 
it  is  but  moderate  as  compared  with  the  destitution 
which  exists  in  France,  Italy,  Spain, and  agreatpart 
of  Germany  and  Poland.  The  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity in  our  social  society,  is,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  our  enormous  wealth  is  centred  in  the  middle- 
class  ;  for  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  where  the 
corresponding  class  is  so  large  or  influential,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  or  on  the  whole,  so  well 
off  in  physical  condition^  and  political  importance; 
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the  evils  which  attend  this  class  proceed  almost  ex- 
clusively from  moral  causes,  such  as  intemperance, 
irreli{;ion,  iudiflference  to  the  claims  and  sufferings  of 
the  poor,  and  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  money.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  a  large  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  those  who  occupy  the  highest  ranks  of 
society.  They  are,  says  a  modern  writer  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  aristoc- 
racy in  the  world,  and  their  distresses,  if  such  they 
may  be  termed,  resulting  from  diminished  rents  and 
profits,  or  from  any  increaseof  taxation,  might  be  left 
to  the  moralist  and  religious  teacher,  who  with  the 
world  at  large,  would  exercise  as  much  sympathy 
and  commiseration,  for  the  abridgment  of  their  com- 
forts as  the  importance  of  the  case  demands.  The 
interests  of  all  classes  are  closely  linked  together  ; 
no  legislation,  however  perfect,  can  ever  affect  one 
half  the  good,  or  elevate  the  general  character  of  the 
community,  one-half  so  much  as  the  exertions  and 
influence  of  those  who  inculcate  religious  principles, 
and  impart  a  high  moral  tone,  which  is  at  present 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  thinking  and  educated 
men. 

When  the  whole  number  of  our  population  is  divided  according  to  their 
respective  property,  it  will  appear  extraordinary  that  there  are  so  few  who 
possess  more  than  from  £200  to  £300  a  year.  Tn  the  returns  for  the  income 
tax  In  1812,  there  were  only  23,000  persons  with  an  income  of  from  jf900  |o 
£1,000  a  year ;  3,000  from  £1,000  to  ^5,000  a  year :  and  only  600  above 
£5,000 ;  or  only  25,600  persons,  in  the  receipt  of  incomes  above  £200  a  year, 
la  1688,  only  160  persons  possessed  £3,200  a  year;  and  26  j^I,500;  800 
jfSOO  ;  600  £650  ;  300  £450  a  year,  and  40,000  persons  possessing  incomes 
from  £198  to  jf280  per  annum.  The  great  proportion  of  traders,  small  free- 
holders, and  large  farmers,  had  only  from  j^40  to  £72  a  year  (see  Gregory 
Kingi  etiimate  in  appendix.) 
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On  the  whole  we  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the  mark,  tn  estimating  the 
number  of  males  above  twenty  years  of  ag?,  belonging  to  the  diflferent  classes 
of  professional  men,  merchants  and  capitalists,  at250,000,  one  fifth  of  whom 
may  be  in  easy  circnmstances,  and  one  tenth  opulent,  and  one  twentieth  who 
form  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.     The  middle  classes  comprising  all 
grades,  between  those  enumerated  and  the  labouring  classes,  are  stated  in 
the  returns  for  1821,  as  follows : — 
Agricultural  labourers  . .  . .  •  •     5,000,000 

Manufacturing  ditto  ..  ..  ..     3,800,000 

Miners,  fishermen,  and  other  labourers    . .  • .  .  •     2,800,000 

Not  agricultural  servants  . .  . .  • .       500,000 

Total  dependent  on  ordinary  labour        . .  . .  . .   1 1,I00,(HX) 


The  genteel  non-producing  populaiion.  • .     1,000,000 

The  highest  estimate  for  the  middle  and  higher  classes  . .     4,000,000 

Pkupers  and  pensioners  -  •  . .  . .     1 ,500,000 


Total  17,600,000 

Upon  reference  to  the  Stanary  reports,  it  appears  that  the  population  in 
the  large  towns,  viz.,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Manchester  and  others, 
having  a  population  of  10,000,  comprise  onC'third  of  the  total  number  in 
Great  Britain,  and  furnish  distinct  evidence  that  considerably  more  than  a 
sixth  of  the  adult  population,  have  no  regular  and  recognized  means  of  sub- 
sistence, beside  a  large  portion  of  the  independent  labourers,  who  are  un. 
able  to  support  themselves  in  tolerable  comfort  by  their  exertions,  or  make 
any  provision  against  illness,  old  age,  or  suspension  of  employment,  so  that 
when  either  of  these  casaulties  occur,  they  necessarily  become  emerged  In  the 
destitute  and  pauper  class. 

In  Ireland,  the  proportion  would  be  nearer  one- 
third,  which  gives  to  the  whole  empire  an  average  of 
more  than  one-fiflh  of  the  population,  who  are  un- 
able to  gain  a  subsistence  by  lawful  industry.  Of 
these  a  very  small  proportion  are  professed  crimi- 
nals, perhaps  not  more  than  200,000  regular  thieves, 
and  such  like  characters;  but  a  vast  number  eke 
out  the  insufficiency  of  wages  for  their  support,  by 
occasional  pilfering  and  prostitution,  and  a  still  larger 
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proportion  obtain  a  living  by  occasional  charity, 
from  tho8e  hardly  one  step  above  them  Id  the  social 
scale.  These  it  must  be  remembered  are  entirely 
exclusive  of  the  1,300,000  paupers  in  the  receipt  of 
legal  relief.  It  would  be  easy  to  swell  the  catalogue, 
for  undoubtedly  where  such  wide  spread  physical 
evils  exist  among  the  lower  orders,  corresponding 
moral  evils  exist  among  the  more  elevated  classes. 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  picture  which 
should  represent  the  whole  system  of  society  from 
top  to  bottom,  as  thoroughly  rotten ;  the  aristocracy, 
selfish,  profligate,  short  sighted,  utterly  insensible 
to  the  duties  of  their  exalted  station ;  the  educated 
and  capitalist  classes,  incurably  affected  with  the 
errors  of  a  barren  and  heartless  utilitarian  philosophy , 
and  devoted  soul  and  body  to  the  worship  of  money, 
fashion,  power,  social  influence,  and  other  idols  of 
the  world.  The  middle  classes  equally  utilitarian, 
equally  worshipers  of  mammon,  equally  insensible 
of  the  moral  crimes  of  their  humbler  brethren,  and 
in  addition  narrow  minded,  and  full  of  sectarian  jea- 
lousies. The  better  class  of  artisans  and  well  paid 
workmen,  mutinous,  discontented,  ignorant,  irreli- 
gious, intemperate :  and  the  mass  of  the  labouring 
population,  exasperated  or  stupified  by  misery.  By 
the  side  of  the  enormous  evils  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  the  impartial  observer  must  admit  that  there  are 
immense  resources,  immense  elements  of  good.  If 
it  be  true  that  some  members  of  the  aristocracy  are 
selfish,  short  sighted,  and  forgetful  of  their  duties; 
No.  18.  V  V  V 
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it  is  no  less  true  that  others  are  moral,  religious, 
kind  hearted,  \?ell  intentioned,  and  ready  to  co-oper- 
ate in  any  scheme  that  may  be  pointed  out  for  the 
public  benefit  The  same  is  true  also  in  a  remark- 
able degree  of  the  educated  and  professional  classes. 
With  all  their  faults  the  character  of  the  English 
Gentleman  is  one  of  which  the  country  has  reason  to 
be  proud;  no  nation  in  Europe  or  of  the  World, 
can  produce  a  body  of  men,  whose  character  stands 
80  high  for  truthfulness,  honorable  feeling,  calm  and 
unassuming  self  respect,  energy,  intelligence,  and  all 
the  splendid  qualities  which  are  conveyed  by  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term  English  Gentleman. 
Of  the  middle  classes  again,  it  cannot  in  justice  be 
denied,  that  there  is  in  this  class  a  great  fund  of  real 
moral  and  religious  feeling,  honesty,  sincerity 
and  good  sense,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  among  the 
labouring  classes  generally,  down  to  the  verge  where 
poverty  and  want  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence, 
the  same  good  qualities  prevail  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree ;  and  that  even  where  intellectual  instruction  is 
very  deficient,  we  find  a  sturdy  common  sense,  a 
rugged  independence,  a  partial  energy  and  intel- 
ligence, a  silent  and  persevering  hardihood,  and 
innate  attachment  to  order  and  propriety  so  gen- 
erally diffused,  as  to  constitute  by  general  consent, 
the  most  marked  and  striking  features  of  our 
national  character. 

0>  Read  five  thouiandt  for  five  hundred  thouiand,  in  page  543,  and  line 
four. 
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iMrAOTENEjrrt  and  reforms  in  the  state  of  •ociitt  proposep. 

Aristidesprojectat  Athens— John  Locke's  plan— Bellars  scheme—Dr.  Leslie 
— Hrock — and  De  Foe's  scheme — his  description  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  economy — Rousseau's  ideas— Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  compared 
with  our  day  labourers— causes  of  the  loss  of  labour— the  example  of  the 
Rector  of  Byfield — wretchedness  in  towns  and  cities — the  difficulties  of 
the  nobles  in  the  feudal  ages  to  procure  sustenance  for  the  people-^the 
present  supply  of  food— its  destruction — efifects  of  money  on  the  comforts 
of  the  people — rise  of  labour  before  the  price  of  provisions — discontent, 
inseparable  from  reform — extreme  ignorance  of  the  people— reformation 
compared  with  Spain  and  other  Countries— the  cause  of  our  distresses 
and  plans  enumerated  and  proposed. 

A  State  of  Society  in  which  there  is  an  equality 
of  possession^  each  man  tilling  his  own  lands^  and 
raising  the  necessary  food  and  clothing  for  his  wants, 
appears  at  first  sight  very  fascinating,  as  it  fosters 
feeling  of  independence  so  dear  to  the  human  heart; 
but  on  a  little  reflection^  it  will  be  perceived  this  is 
but  a  fairy  dream,  impossible  to  be  brought  into 
practice,  and  indeed  if  it  were  possible  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  pregnant  with  misery  and 
create  discontent.  In  the  first  place,  the  mere  labour 
of  producing  any  article  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented ;  and  in  the  second,  the  mutual  comfort  and 
benefit  caused  by  a  division  of  labour  would  not  be 
experienced.  The  mutual  dependence  and  recipro- 
cal interest,  which  man  has  upon  his  fellow  creatures 
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and  all  parts  of  the  civilized  community  have  upon 
each  other;  forms  that  great  chain  of  connection 
which  holds  society  together,  and  as  it  advances  in 
civilization,  the  interests  of  the  industrious  will  be 
still  further  promoted.  Labour  is  the  foundation 
of  national  wealth,  and  a  mere  policy  prescribes 
that  every  obstacle  to  its  progression  should  be 
removed.  Imports  which  press  on  the  springs  of 
industry,  as  well  as  monopolies  which  restrict  its 
freedom,  must  be  abolished.  Idleness  and  intem- 
perance are  as  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  domestic 
comforts  of  a  mechanic  or  tradesman  ;  as  economy, 
order  and  punctuality,  are  cardinal  virtues  in  the 
industrious.  Poverty  or  rather  destitution,  seems  to 
have  been  long  considered  one  of  the  most  afflictive 
ills  of  society,  and  in  consequence  the  schemes  for 
its  mitigation  have  been  almost  infinite  in  number 
and  variety.  And  the  evils  arising  from  an  unem- 
ployed population,  have  been  felt  in  every  age. 

AristideB  project  at  Athens  was  one  which  if  directed  by  a  powerful  genius 
might  be  made  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  for  if  the  state  agrees  to  find  food, 
which  in  fact  it  does  to  those  who  apply  for  it,  according  to  the  system  of 
the  English  Poor  Laws,  it  certainly  has  a  right  to  claim  the  services  of  those 
who  receive  such  a  remuneration. 

The  celebrated  John  Loclce,  in  his  capacity  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  board  of  trade,  drew  up  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  labouring  poor  in 
which  he  expresses  an  opinion,  that  one  half  of  those  who  receive  parochial 
relief  were  able  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  their  own  exertions  :  of  this  we 
have  no  doubt,  if  they  wera  put  in  a  position  of  supplying  themselves  with 
labour  by  which  they  could  be  remunerated.  Locke  recommended  a  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  vagrant  laws,  and  advocated  the  plans  of  establishing 
work  schools  for  the  employment  of  those  who  are  able,  but  unwilling  to 
labour. 
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In  1790  John  BellavB  rej^ublished  his  proposalB  for  employing  the  poor  In 
a  College  of  Industry  ;  the  poor  says  he  without  employment,  are  like  rough 
diamonds,  their  value  is  unknown.  Bellars  proposal  was  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  payment  of  wages,  and  to  employ  the  poor  in  cultivating  the  waste  lands 
of  the  Kingdom.  At  that  day  they  might  have  granted  each  pauper  four  acres 
of  land  rent  free,  or  at  not  more  tlian  28.  to  5s.  per  acre,  according  to 
the  price  usually  paid  by  the  farmers  at  that  period,  and  this  would  have  been 
amply  sufficient  for  all  his  wants,  for  it  appears  that  with  spade  husbandry 
four  acres  would  be  as  much  as  a  man  could  cultivate  in  a  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  twice  as  much  as  his  family  could  consume. 

In  1731  Dr.  Leslie  in  an  essay  on  the  divine  right  of  tithes  after  remark- 
ing that  the  poor  before  the  reformation  were  generally  maintained  by  the 
clergy  ;  proposes  as  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  growing  evils  of  the 
poor-rate,  then  estimated  at  one  million  a  year,  to  charge  all  the  poor  again 
upon  the  Church  lands^and  upon  the  tithes. 

In  1732,  a  Mr.  Brock  quoted  the  Dutch  as  exemplary  managers,  whose 
scheme  to  relieve  their  mendicity  at  Frederick  Oord,  was  founded  upon  the 
project  of  the  home  colonization,  but  this  does  not  tend  permanently  to 
relieve  the  market  of  its  redundant  labour,  or  better  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes ;  but  simply  to  create  a  new  grade  of  paupers,  whereas 
the  object  of  every  well  wisher  to  the  industrious  poor,  is  to  have  no  pau- 
pers at  all.  This  scheme  of  home  colonization  has  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  in  several  places,  and  consists  in  locating  the  unemployed 
labourers  and  artisans  on  the  waste  lands  of  the  country.  This  plan  was 
also  proposed  by  De  Foe,  who  entertained  very  sanguine  hopes  that  it  might 
be  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  poverty,  beggary,  and  parish  assessments 
in  England,  if  conducted  after  the  Dutch  Workhouse  plan,  or  the  French 
Hospitals  ;  but  the  difference  in  the  national  character  between  the  English 
and  the  Dutch,  would  render  it  inefficacious,  for  according  to  this  writer, 
in  his  observations  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  it 
appears  that  where  an  Englishman  earns  20s.  a  week,  and  just  lives,  as  we 
call  it ;  a  Dutchman  would  grow  rich  and  leave  his  children  in  very  good 
circumstances,  and  that  while  an  English  labouring  man  with  his  6s.  ^  week 
lives  poor  and  wretchedly,  a  Dutchman  with  the  same  wages,  will  have  every 
thing  about  him  comfortable,  and  live  tollerably  well,  or  at  least  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  In  short  he  will  be  rich  with  the  same  earnings,  which 
makes  the  other  poor ;  and  he  will  live  where  the  other  starves,  or  goes 
begging.  We  are  (he  tays)  the  most  lazy  diligent  nation  in  the  world,  there 
is  nothing  more  frequent  than  for  an  Englishman  to  work  till  he  has  his 
pocket  full  of  money,  and  then  to  idle  or  perhaps  drink  till  all  is  gone ;  and 
he  himself  not  only  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty,  but  also  in  debt,  asH  him 
then  in  his  distress  what  he  intends  to  do,  and  he  will  tell  you  honestly  he 
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will  drink  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  then  go  and  work  for  more,  and  in  conclu- 
sion, this  writer  states,  that  be  could  without  any  diiBculty  on  a  short 
notice  produce  a  thousand  families  in  England  adopting  the  same  system. 

While  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  such  gross 
improvidence,  such  a  want  of  self  goverment  and 
such  a  total  disregardof  the  consequence,  necessarily 
entailed  upon  a  family,  where  the  head  of  it  is  addicted 
to  habits  so  demoralizing  and  vicious ;  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  destitution  and  want 
should  follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  It  might 
be  argued  that  liberty  thus  abused,  is  productive 
of  more  real  injury  to  the  community  at  large,  and 
perhnps  to  the  individual  himself,  than  is  the  most 
wretched  and  degraded  species  of  slavery  :  although 
in  the  latter  case,  man  is  but  a  mere  animal,  possess- 
ing only  the  functions  of  life,  without  being  in  a 
position  to  attain  any  of  the  great  objects  of  his  ex- 
istence, or  perform  the  design  or  intentions  of 
bis  maker;  yet  in  the  former  the  bad  example  which 
is  set  by  such  a  course  of  conduct  to  others,  and  the 
crimes  which  have  been  proved  to  result  from  in- 
temperance, might  be  said  to  more  than  overbalance 
the  privileges  advantages  and  blessings,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  most  absolute  self  agency.  The 
extension  of  Education  and  the  domestic  and  pru- 
dential virtues,  therefore  ought  always  to  keep  pace 
with  the  extension  of  personal  freedom  and  political 
rights.  Next  to  freedom  amongst  the  people  as  a 
cause  of  pauperism,  may  be  reckoned  the  growth 
of  manufacturies  and  a  commercial  spirit.   Rousseau 
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asks,  why  it  is  that  in  a  thriving  city,  the  poor  are 
so  miserable  while  such  extreme  distress  is  hardly 
ever  experienced  in  those  countries  where  there  are 
no  such  instances  of  immense  wealth.  One  answer 
which  may  be  assigned  is,  that  in  cities  people  are 
poorer,  because  they  are  more  independent  than  in 
the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  consequences 
of  freedom,  that  those  who  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, must  sometimes  either  from  misconduct  or 
misfortune  be  reduced  to  want.  This  however  fur- 
nishes no  solid  ground  of  argument  against  the 
advantages  of  liberty  ;  a  prisoner  under  the  controul 
and  custody  of  his  keeper,  may  perhaps  be  confi- 
dent of  receiving  his  bread  and  water  daily.  Yet 
there  are  few  who  would  not  even  with  the  contin- 
gent risk  of  starving,  prefer  a  precarious  chance  of 
subsistence  from  their  own  industry,  to  the  certainty 
of  the  regular  meals  of  a  gaol,  under  personal 
restraint.  It  has  been  frequently  urged  in  extenua- 
tion of  colonial  slavery,  that  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  was  generally  more  com« 
fortable  than  that  of  many  day  labourers  in  this 
country :— admitting  this  position  to  be  true,  which 
is  believed  to  be  far  from  the  fact,  it  proves  no  more 
than  that  those  who  in  the  mass  often  rise  high  in 
the  scale  of  affluence,  will  sometimes  furnish 
instances  of  extreme  destitution,  but  degradation 
and  misery,  are  the  rule  with  those  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  but  in  a  state  of  freedom  they  are  only 
the  exception.      In  one  there  is  doubtless  many 
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pains,  but  in  the  other  there  are  no  pleasures, 
and  hardly  any  hope ;  another  cause  may  be  assigned 
for  the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  rural 
and  civic  population. 

In  the  country,  labourers  were  formerly  hired  by  the  year  during  which 
they  were  guaranteed  against  all  casualties  unless  some  unforseen  accident 
happened  to  their  employer,  and  even  then  by  law  they  were  bound  to  provide 
them  with  food  and  lodgings.     Then  again  the  agricultural  labourers  did 
But  exclusively  depend  on  their  wages  ;  the  waste  lands  often  supplied  them 
with  a  right  of  common,  where  they  kept  a  cow,  a  pig  and  frequently  a  flock 
of  geese,  which  was  profitable  to  them  as  a  temporary  resort,  consequently 
many  of  these  privileges  they  are  now  entirely  deprived  of.     The  common 
fields  are  now  in  many  parts  of  the  country  enclosed,  and  the  waste  lands  are 
fast  yielding  abundant  crops  for  the  benefit  of   the  population,  and  very 
few  farm  labourers  have  now  any  plats  of  land  to  exercise  and  employ  them- 
selves, when  out  of  work.     Numerous  instances  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
having  small  portions  of  land  for  cultivation  among  the  labouring  class 
might  be  quoted,  where  oi^e  acre  has  not  only  supplied  the  labourers  family 
with  a  great  many  necessaries  of  life,  but  has  remunerated  the  extra  labour 
•f  himself  his  wife  and  children,   to  a  greater  extent  than  the  amount  he 
would  have  derived  from  wages,  for  one  third  of  his  time.   Asa  proof  of  this 
assertion,  the  rector  of  Byfield,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1828,  agreed  to  let 
one  of  his  fields  containing  twenty-five  acres  of  glebe  land,  to  the  poor  but 
industrious  labourers,  for  spade  cultivation  in  acres  and  half  acres  ;  the  pro- 
position met  with  considerable  opposition  from  the  resident  farmers  and  one 
•f  the  magistrates,  but  they   ultimately    consented  to   the  trial,  with   an 
understanding,  that  none  of  those  who  rented  a  portion  of  the  land  should 
receive  parochial  relief  during  the  time  of  such  holding.     The  first  year 
potatoes  only  were  grown  by  the  occupants,  and  these  proved  so  beneficial 
to  theur  families,  that  the  next  season  a  oonsiderable  part  was  sown  with 
wheat  and  barley.     This  excited  the  malevolence  of  the  farmers  so  much 
that  they  actually  insisted  that  the  land  so  cultivated,  should  not  be  exone- 
fated,  but  should  pay  its  quota  towards  the  poor-rates.    The  exertions  of 
the  labourers  however  were    crowned  with  success,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  farmers,  and  last  year  their  crops  were  in  good  condition 
and  their  harvest  abundant,  so  much,  that  some  of  the  parties  made  upwards 
of  £S  of  some  of  their  crops,  even  by  selling  them  off  the  land  as  soon  as 
gathered.     Others  retained  the  produce  to  supply  themselves  and  their 
families  through  the  winter,  and  many  were  enabled  in  addition  to  keep  a 
pig,  others  again  sold  a  part,  and   with    the  product    purchased  some 
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necessary  articles  of  clothing.  This  pleasing  result  from  the  exercise  of 
useful  industry,  completely  disproves  the  exertion  that  is  too  often  made 
by  persons  ignorant  of  human  nature,  vix.,  that  some  of  our  species  will 
not  be  spurred  into  useful  habits  of  industry  and  exertion  under  any  cir. 
cumstances  ;  to  such  we  would  say  try  them  ?  afford  them  that  opportunity  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  before  you  pass  judgement  upon  them,  and  we  ven* 
tore  to  persist  that  such  an  opinion  is  most  fallacious.  From  this  statement 
it  appears  that  one  acre  produces  an  average  value,  more  than  the  labourer 
could  obtain  for  wages  of  a  farmer  for  one  third  of  his  time,  besides 
affording  profitable  employment  for  his  wife  and  children.  Hence  then,  If 
this  plan  become  generally  adopted,  we  have  suggested  a  means  of  employ- 
ing most  advantageously  a  third  part  of  the  time  of  our  agricultural 
labourers,  which  if  taken  out  of  the  market  of  rural  labour,  will  leave  only 
two  thirds  to  be  employed  by  the  farmers.  This  would  compel  them  to  give 
employment  to  additional  hands,  and  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned  would 
more  than  exhaust  the  unemployed  portion  of  our  agricultural  population 
at  the  present  time,  besides  offering  profitable  occupations.  We  find  when 
men  have  constant  employment,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  give  way  to  the 
alluring  temptations  of  the  public-houses  and  beer-shops,  and  other 
irregular  habits  and  indulgencics.  Whilst  these  indulgencies  are  the  pro- 
minent causes  of  the  extreme  wretchedness  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  the  experience  of  England  and  Ireland  shew  that  agricul- 
tural labourers,  may  be  as  much  subject  to  severe  visitations  of  poverty 
and  privation,  as  the  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  arising 
from  low  prices.  This  however  by  no  means  impugns  the  truth 
of  the  general  principle  that  the  extension  of  commerce,  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  origin  of  the  poor.  It  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  com- 
mercial pursuits,  that  they  tend  rapidly  to  augment  population,  without  at 
the  same  time  providing  a  permanent  source  of  maintainance  for  the  people. 
The  employment  arising  from  commerce,  must  always  be  liable  to  varia- 
tions depending  on  a  state  of  peace  or  war;  the  invention  of  machinery; 
the  application  of  steam ;  or  the  ever  varying  taste  and  fashion  of  the 
times.  To  provide  remedies  therefore,  for  contingencies  of  this  description 
might  well  afford  praiseworthy  occupation  to  the  legislatures  of  our 
Country. 

There  is  one  error  which  it  is  essential  to  guard  the 
reader  against^  before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  the 
subject,  namely  the  inference  which  may  be  drawn, 
that  because  the  poor  are  not  principally  mentioned 
during  the  feudal  ages,  there  was  no  distresjs  or 
No.  18.  V  V  V 
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poverty  prevailing  at  that  period^butthereisno  doubt 
in  times  of  scarcity  from  the  lateness  of  the  harvest, 
or  the  failure  of  the  crops,  which  was  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence,  owing  to  the  slovenly  and  imperfect 
mode  of  culture,  or  the  ravages  of  warfare  and  other 
causes ;  a  great  landholder  or  Baron  often  experi- 
enced as  much  difficulty  in  supplying  the  peasantry 
about  him  with  food,  as  the  free  labourer  bad  to 
support  himself  and  his  family,  and  a  famine  we 
may  be  assured,  fell  with  no  less[severity  on  the  cot- 
tars of  the  Lord,  than  on  the  manufacturers ;  but  the 
poor  not  having  become  objects  of  legislative  enact- 
ments and  provision;  we  have  no  record  of  their  des- 
titution, excepting  a  few  isolated  cases,  one  of  which 
happened  in  1250,  when  it  is  said  thousands  perished 
for  want,  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  subsisted  on 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  one  instance  a  multitude 
of  hungry  persons  were  scattered  over  Bagshot 
heath,  to  gather  the  wild  lentils  (a  species  of  vetch,) 
that  grew  thereon.  Again  in  1353  when  bread 
was  in  man^^  places  made  of  fern  roots,  and  ivy 
berries,*  in  1438,^2,000,000  was  paid  to  the  Dutch 
for  com  imported  in  a  time  of  dearth  which  lasted 
4  years  in  Scotland,  and  2  in  England. 

We  have  noticed  in  the  account  of  our  agricultu- 
ral produce,  page  365,  that  the  supply  of  food  which 
is  raised  and  produced  in  this  country,  has  been 

*  Bread  has  been  made  very  palatable  from  the  roots  of  strati  or  conch 
giraas.  ground  wood, and  various  vegetable  substances;  by  order  of  the 
agricultural  society  In  1800,  by  experiments  to  the  amount  of  80  different 
kinds. 
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increasing  in  a  faster  ratio  than   the   population ; 
but  the  distribution  has  necessarily  been  unequal. 
To  effect  as  extensive  a   distribution  as  possible, 
therefore  becomes  of  equal  consequence   with  the 
production,  now  there  can  *'says  Paley,"  be  but  one 
principle  of  distribution  that  can  e?er  become  uni- 
versal^ viz,,  the  principle  of  exchange,  or  in  other 
words;  that  every  man  shall  have  something  to  give 
in  return  for  what  he  wants,  because  men  will  not 
work  to  give  the  produce  of  their  labour  away,  and 
the  only  equivalents  that  can  be  offered  in  exchange 
for  provisions,  are  power  and  labour,  all  property  is 
power.     What  we  call  property  in  land,  is  the  power 
to   use  it^  and  to  exclude  all  others  from   its  use; 
money  is  the  representative  of  power,  because  it  is 
convertable  into  power,  and  the  value  of  it  consists 
in    the  facility    of    procuring   power    over    other 
things  and  persons;  but  power  which  results  from 
civil  conventions^  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  few ; 
whereas  the  capacity  of  labour  is  every  man's  natu- 
ral possession^  and  composes  a  constant  and  renew-- 
ing  fund.     The  hire,  therefore,  or  produce  of  per- 
sonal industry,  is  that  which  the  bulk  of  every  com- 
munity must  bring  to  market  in  exchange  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.     The  quantity  of  provisions 
raised  out  of  the  ground,  so  far  as  the  raising  of  it 
requires  human  art  or  labour,  will  evidently  be  regu- 
lated by  the  demand  ;   the  price  or  sale^  being  that 
which  alone  rewardes  the  care,  or  excites  the  dili- 
gence of  the  husbandman.     He  depends  upon  the 
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number,  not  of  those  who  want^  but  of  those  who 
can  buy ;   that  is  upon  the  numlier  of    those  who 
have  the  fruits  of  some  other  kind  of  industry,  to 
tender  in  exchange  for  what  they  stand  in  need  of 
from  the  production  of  the  soil.     We  see  here  the 
connection  between  employment    and  population. 
Employment  affects  population  directly,  as  it  affords 
the  only  medium  of  distribution  by  which   indivi- 
duals can  obtain^  from  the  common  stock,  a  supply 
for  the  wants  of  their  families.     However,  since  the 
soil  will  maintain  many   more   than   it  can  employ 
what  must  be  done  with  the   surplus    population  ? 
These  who  by  the  rules  of  primogeniture  are  entitled 
to  the  land,    and  those  who  by  their  labour  upon 
the  soil  acquire  a  right  in  its  produce^  will  not  part 
with  their  property  for  nothing,    nor  would   they 
raise  from  the  soil  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own 
immediate  wants,  if  they  could  not  consume  it  them- 
selves or  exchange  it  for  what  they  wanted  ;    or  in- 
deed, if  these  were  willing  to  distribute  without  return 
what  they  could  spare  of  the  provisions  which  the 
ground  yielded,  to  others  who  had  no  share  or  coer- 
cion in  the  property  or  cultivation  of  it,  yet  still  the 
most  enormous  mischief  would  ensue,   from  great 
numbers  choosing  rather  under  these  circumstances, 
to  remain  unemployed,  and  the  idleness  of  one  half  of 
the  community,  would  overwhelm  the   whole  with 
confusion  and  disorder.     One  only  way  presents 
itself  for  removing  these  difficulties,  which  is  simply 
this,  that  those  labourers  who  cannot  find  sufficient 
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employment  by  tilling  the  ground,  must  turn  their 
attention  and  ingenuity^to  the  fabrication  of  articles 
which  those  (who  by  the  division  of  lands  throughout 
the  country^  are  entitled  to  the  exclusive  possession 
of  it,)  may  require,  either  as  necessaries,  comforts, 
con veniences or  luxuries.  By  these  means  all  things 
proceed  agreeably,  the  occupier  of  the  ground  raises 
the  utmost  that  he  can  procure,  because  he  is  repaid  for 
what  he  can  spare  by  sometiiing  else  which  be  wants, 
or  which  is  useful  to  him,  the  artist,  the  artificer 
and  manufacturer,  are  regularly  supplied  with 
produce,  because  they  give  in  exchange  for  what 
they  want  or  stand  in  need  of,  something  upon 
which  the  receiver  places  an  equal  value,  and  the 
community  is  constantly  engaged  in  their  respec- 
tive occupations.  It  appears  then,  that  the  business 
of  one  half  of  mankind,  is  to  set  the  other  part  to 
work,  that  is  to  provide  articles  which  may  stimu- 
late the  industry,  and  call  forth  the  activity  of  those 
upon  the  exertion  of  whose  industry,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  whose  faculties,  the  production  of  human 
provision  depends,  A  certain  portion  only  of  hu- 
man labour  is,  or  can  be  productive,  the  rest  is  in- 
strumental, (as  has  been  noticed  in  page  414) 
which  varies  in  different  countries,  and  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  they  are  equally  necessary,  though 
they  have  but  one  object,  which  is  to  excite  the  other. 
Where  money  abounds,  the  people  are  generally 
numerous,  yet  gold  and  silver  neither  feed  or  clothe 
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mankind,  nor  are  they  in  all  countries  convertable 
into  provisions,  by  enabling  the  owners  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  foreign  markets.  The  effects 
of  money  upon  the  number  and  comfort  of  the  peo- 
ple, though  visible  to  observation,  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain, for  money  is  only  partly  the  cause,  and  partly 
the  indication  of  labour.  The  only  way  in  which 
money  regularly  flows  into  a  country,  is  in  return  for 
the  goods  that  are  sent  out  of  it,  or  the  work  that  is 
performed  by  it ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  money 
is  retained  in  a  country  is  by  the  country  supplying 
in  a  great  measure  its  own  articles  of  consumption 
and  manufactures,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Eng- 
land; consequently  the  quantumx)f  money  found  in 
a  country  denotes  the  amount  of  internal  labour  and 
employment:  but  still  employment,  not  money  is 
the  principle  cause  of  population,  the  accumulation 
of  money  being  merely  a  collateral  effect  of  the  same 
cause,  or  a  circumstance  which  accompanies  the 
ejcistence,  and  measures  the  operations  of  that  cause, 
and  this  is  true  of  money,  only  whilst  it  is  acquired  by 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

Again  money  may  become  also  a  real  and  an  operative  cause  of  population 
by  actin<;  as  a  stimulus  to  industry,  and  by  facilitating  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence.    The  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  encouragement   of  industry 
depend  neither  upon  the  price  of  labour,   nor  the  price  of  provisions, 
but  upon  the  proportion  the  one  bears  to  the  other.      Noiv  the  influx  of 
money  into  a  country  naturally  tends  to  advance   this  proportion,   that  is 
every  fresh  accession  of  money,  raises  the  price  of  labour,  before   it  raises 
the  price  of  provisions :   when  money  is  brought  from  abroad,  the  persons 
into  whose  hands  it  falls,  does  notbuy  up  provisions  with  it,  but  applies  it  to 
the  purchase  and  payment  of  labour.     If  the  State  receives  it,  the  State  dis- 
peiMes  what  it  receives  amongst  sailors,  artificers,  engineers,  shipwrights 
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workmen  and  directors  of  the  works.  If  private  persons  bring  home  trea- 
sures of  gold  and  silver,  they  usually  spend  it  in  building  houses,  or  in  the 
improvement  of  their  estates,  the  purchase  of  furniture,  dress,  equipage 
or  in  articles  of  luxury.  If  a  merchant  be  enriched  by  returns  of  foreign 
commerce,  he  applies  his  increased  capital  to  the  enlargement  of  his  busi- 
ness ;  the  money  ere  long  comes  to  market  for  provisions,  but  it  comes  thither 
through  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  the  artist,  the  husbandman  and  the 
labourer.  And  this  stimulates  the  agriculturists  to  raise  such  articles 
as  the  demand  calls  for  ;  thus  the  effects  of  trade  upon  agriculture  is  visible 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  trading  towns,  and  the  districts  which  carry  on  a 
communication  with  the  markets  of  trading  towns,  if  this  is  not  the  case  in  a 
Country  or  a  Kingdom ;  and  the  workpeople  cannot  find  remunerative  labour 
to  buy  their  necessary  provisions,  the  fault  must  be  either  in  an  unwiHing- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  labour,  or  an  unfair  mercenary  disposition 
in  those  who  have  the  provisions  for  the  largest  quantum  of  labour  possible. 
It  is  one  thing  to  create  masses  of  wealth  in  the  handM  of  a  few,  and  another 
to  consult  the  general  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  population  ;  the  real  pro- 
perty of  a  people  depends  on  the  way  in  which  wealth  is  distributed,  not  on 
its  gross  amount.  The  country  can  never  be  said  to  be  flourishing,  where 
the  most  numerous  classes  are  shut  out  from  the  hope  of  ever  being  able, 
by  diligent  and  good  conduct  to  better  their  condition.  To  restore  to  them 
this  hope,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  realizing  it,  has  been  the 
object  and  aim  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  in  order  to  lift  them  gradually 
by  their  own  means,  above  the  necessity  of  depending  on  others  for  relief, 
and  to  raise  their  character  as  well  as  to  increase  their  physical  comforts. — 

Discontent  is  inseparable  from  the  reform  of 
every  established  practice  and  institution,  those 
who  profit  by  abases^  and  those  who  are  benefited 
by  their  removal^  must  yiewit  in  different  lights,  and 
entertain  different  opinions  as  they  are  oppositely 
affected.  The  extreme  ignorance  of  the  people,  was 
doubtless  the  principle  cause  of  the  hostility  of  the 
peasantry  to  the  reformation  ;  while  the  mass  of 
the  population  continues  unenlightened  by  the 
advantages  of  education  and  order^  they  mnsi 
always  be  subject  to  their  superiors,  or  those  who 
possess  influence  enough  to  delude  or  direct  them. 
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The  same  spirit  opposed  the  opening  of  the  turnpike 
roads,  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  improve- 
ments in  medical  science,  which  have  each  proved  to 
be  of  such  immense  advantages  to  this  country,  and 
tended  most  essentially  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  Had  there  been  no  reforma- 
tion from  Popery,  the  present  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple wouhl  have  been  no  better  than  that  of  the 
degraded  populace  of  Spain,  whose  miseries  are 
now  so  appaling,  and  who  were  in  former  days  the 
principle  manufacturers  in  Europe.  Notwithstanding 
the  hospitality  and  alms-giving  of  their  convents, 
they  afforded  but  a  small  relief  to  the  extensive 
pauperised  condition  of  the  peasantry.  Although  a 
country  fruitful  far  beyond  our  own :  its  agriculture, 
commerce  and  population,  are  grievously  fettered 
and  oppressed  by  an  aristocracy,  ecclesiastical  and 
corporate,  and  from  this  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
what  England  would  have  been,  had  not  a  reforma- 
tion taken  place.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  late 
writer,  that  the  cause  of  our  distresses,  is  partly 
political,  or  rather  politico  economical,  and  partly 
religious ;  politico  economical  causes  have  been  com- 
bined with  moral  and  religious  ones;  in  producing 
and  deepning  our  distresses,  so  that  both  to  political 
economy  and  to  Christianity,  must  we  appeal  to  aid 
us  in  the  solution.  There  is  in  fact  an  important 
connection  between  these  sciences,  the  one  is  the 
handmaid  of  the  other,  and  in  return  for  her  help 
receives  instruction  in  precepts  of  true  wisdom.       If 
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economy  reasons  on  national  suflfering,  Christianity 
supplies  her  with  general  rules  of  justice  and  bene- 
volence, and  stimulates  her  activity.  Keeping  there- 
fore thegolden  maximof  Christianity  in  view,  of  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us;  as 
our  inquiries  are  directed  towards  the  improvements 
necessary  for  the  general  welfare  of  our  population, 
we  shall  be  insensibly  directed  to  the  consideration 
of  enlarged  and  popular  measures,  unbigoted  by 
petty  prejudices  and  fearless  of  political  opprobrium* 
The  slightest  glance  at  the  state  of  Society  must  con- 
vince the  mind  of  any  unbiassed  observer,  that 
several  improvements  and  reforms  are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  general  progression  of  prosperity  among 
the  labouring  population,  particularly  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts, 

As  a  remedy  for  fliese  evils  we  propose  the  allotment  system  ;  and  for  the 
maintainance  of  the  poor  a  national  scheme,  which  is  to  extend  to  the 
employment  of  the  various  labourers,  «rho  cannot  find  work  in  all  districts 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  A  national  police  regulation  in  lieu  of  the 
present  isolated  divisions,  in  the  towns  and  cities.  An  alteration  or  repeal 
of  those  laws  which  affect  the  morality  of  the  people,  as  well  as  lower  their 
character;  particularly  oaths,  tithes,  and  our  criminal  law  in  respect  to  the 
receivers  of  stolen  goods.  The  general  education  of  the  people,  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  Christianity  ;  and  in  cases  of 
need,  emigration  for  our  surplus  population.  These  subjects  demand  our 
most  serious  consideration;  and  to  each  of  them  in  rotation  we  will  endea- 
vour to  shew  by  practical  information,  that  if  our  suggestions  are  put  into 
actual  operation,  they  will  eventually  become  the  means  of  producing  peace- 
able citizens  and  an  abundance  of  the  necessaries^  comforts  and  even  lux- 
uries of  life. 
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The  allotment  system  suggested  as  a  means  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer — l8t.,by  raising  him  from  his  present  condition 
•—shewing  how  he  may  turn  it  to  his  advantage — bow  and  where  the  lands 
are  to  be  attained — 1  st.,  by  the  landlords  and  farmers — 2nd.,  by  the  glebes  of 
the  clergy— 3rd.,,  by  the  lands  of  the  crown  and  the  wastes — 4th.,  by 
purchase  with  the  funds  of  the  savings  bank — and  allowing  the  depositors 
lo  become  landed  proprietors  ;  thereby  entitling  them  to  a  vote  for  the 
county — and  lastly,  how  it  has  answered  where  it  has  been  tried,  with  ex- 
amples from  various  districts. 

In  the  general  progression  of  improvements  among 
the  agricultural  labourers^  the  allotment  system  is 
proposed  as  most  congenial  to  the  habits  of  this 
class,  and  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  success^  it 
being  in  great  measure  their  ancient  rights,  which 
they  have  been  deprived  of  in  various  ways,  and 
are  consequently  now  compelled  to  depend  solely 
for  subsistence  on  the  daily  stipend  they  receive  as 
the  reward  of  each  days  successive  labour.  This 
has  generally  deprived  them  of  forecast,  and  para- 
lized  every  incentive  which  ought  to  exist,  to  induce 
them  to  provide  for  the  future,  and  moreover  has 
left  them  to  proceed  in  a  spiritless  continuation  of 
daily  toil,  until  sickness,  misfortune,  or  an  increase 
of  family  drives  them  into  the  Union.  The  sup- 
pression of  machinery    even   if  it  were  possible. 
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could  never  in  the  present  state  of  manufacturing 
intelligence  in  foreign  markets,  afford  more  exten- 
sive employment  to  the  poor.  It  would  then  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  manufacture  at  a  very  low  rate, 
which  is  of  course,  the  only  guarantee  for  exporting  a 
greatdemand.  It  would  be  as  unjust  to  require,  and 
foolish  to  expect  the  manufacturer  to  desist  from 
using  such  machinery  as  be  considers  will  be  for 
his  advantage  or  convenience,  as  it  would  be  to 
expect  the  miller  to  reject  the  use  of  wind  aud  water, 
and  compel  him  to  grind  his  corn  by  hand  mills  instead. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  by  no 
means  arrived  at  the  acme  of  improvements  in 
machinery. 

Steam  power  appears  even  now  only  in  its  infancy; 
that  this  power  will  very  shortly  supersede  the 
labour  of  men  and  horses,  to  an  extent  as  yet 
scarcely  conceivable,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  ques- 
tioned. The  ultimate  result  of  a  more  extended  use 
of  machinery,  must  be  more  beneficial  to  the  nation ; 
but  that  the  immediate  effect  may  be  to  increase  the 
wretchedness  of  the  poor,  and  to  diminish  the 
scanty  demand  for  human  labour,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect,  yet  still  however  a  remedy  not 
only  effectual,  but  practicable  is  at  hand  viz. ;  the 
alloting  an  acre  of  land,  or  more  if  necessary,  to 
every  industrious  labourer  in  the  Kingdom,  either 
married  or  single,  for  him  to  rent  and  cultivate  for 
his  own  advantage.  The  present  body  of  labourers 
will  thus    very    speedily  be    raised    from    abject 
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poverty  and  want  to  a  state  of  competence  and 
comfort;  and  profitable  employment  will  at  the 
same  time  be  provided,  for  any  number  of  labourers 
likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  adoption  of 
machinery.  This  plan  is  not  hypothetical,  but  by 
experiments  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it 
can  be  proved  to  answer  the  ends  proposed. 

We  will  now  consider  this  suggestion  under  three 
heads.  First. — Howthelabourer  may  turn  an  acre  of 
land  to  the  best  account.  Second. — Where  the 
lands  are  to  be  obtained  which  may  be  available  for 
the  purpose.  Thirdly. — IIow  the  allotment  system 
has  answered  in  those  districts  where  it  has  been 
tried. 

First. — In  statins'  the  benefits  which  result  to 
the  labourer,  from  this  arrangement  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  price  of  corn  would  not  materially 
affect  him ;  by  proper  management  he  may  have  a 
store  for  the  winter,  and  half  of  the  summer  also. 
He  would  never  be  reduced  to  absolute  want  inas- 
much as  sufficient  potatoes  might  be  grown  to  last 
all  the  year  round,  and  he  might  keep  a  pig  and 
have  more  than  a  usual  supply  of  animal  food.  He 
would  have  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
of  his  country,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  in  a  family 
where  there  are  children  of  various  ages,  with  a  re- 
gular supply  of  pork  and  potatoes,  SIbs  of  wheat 
meal  per  head,  will  be  sufficient  for  one  week's 
consumption ;  and^comfort  and  comparative  indepen- 
dence would  be  the  natural  consequence. 
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At  this  rate  a  family  consisting  of  five  persons 
(the  average  number  of  a  small  family,)  would  con- 
sume about  1302  lbs  of  meal  in  a  year,  orabout  two 
quarters  and  seven  bushels  of  wheat,  A  Cottager 
may  be  supposed  to  grow  four  sacks  of  wheat  on  his 
half  acre,  and  his  wife  and  children  living  in  a  corn 
growing  district,  could  add  by  gleaning  at  least 
three  bushels,  so  that  if  three  quarters  are  necessary 
he  would  only  have  to  purchase  one  half  quarter. 
The  other  half  acre,  supposing  he  does  not  apply  a 
part  of  it  to  cabbages,  carrots^  onions  and  other 
vegetables  ;  would  yield  him  a  fair  good  crop  of 
potatoes  of  320  Winchester  bushels,  and  this  is  only 
four  Winchester  bushels  to  the  yard,  though  we  have 
known  the  produce  of  a  good  crop  to  be  as  high  as 
eight,  and  as  low  as  two  bushels.  When  the  latter  has 
been  the  case  it  has  generally  arisen  from  a  want  of 
tillage  or  mismanagement.  This  quantity  would  give 
an  allowance  of  37  lb.  per  day  throughout  the  year, 
with  which  they  would  have  suflScient  to  feed  a  pig 
or  two.  According  to  a  recent  calculation  of  the 
general  consumption  of  adult  persons,  it  is  found 
that  they  consume  5  to 8  oz.  of  animal  food,  8  oz.  of 
bread,  and  16  ozs.  of  potatoes  or  vegetables  which  is 
together  32  ozs.  per  day,  and  from  3  pints  to  2  quarts 
of  liquid.  When  Gregory  King  wrote  in  1680,  he  cal- 
culated the  average  consumption  of  the  gentry  of  that 
period,  to  be  not  more  than  4  ozs.  of  animal  food, 
and  the  common  people  less  than  2  ozs.,  and  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  latter  were  only  able  to  obtain 
this  allowance  twice  a  week.     It  has  been  observed 
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that  in  France  the  average  consumption  of  provi- 
sions assertained  by  the  commissioners  whilst  in  its 
raw  or  undressed  state  is  31bs*  per  diem,  consisting 
mostly  of  vegetables.  The  consumption  of  a  la- 
bourer on  the  authors  farm  in  Cornwall,  is  found 
by  him  to  be  about  3^  lbs.  per  day,  consisting 
of  wheat,  potatoes  and  animal  food.  The  allowance 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  is  31bs. 
of  raw  potatoes  and  oatmeal  to  each  person  a  day. 
In  Asia,  and  in  warm  countries  the  consumption 
seldom  exceeds  2^  lbs.,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
vegetables,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
the  allowance  of  Manna  to  the  Israelites,  was  an 
Omer  a  day,  which  is  calculated  by  Whiston,  to  be 
2-78  pints,  equal  to  a  little  more  than  2f  lbs.  Ex- 
pereince  has  shewn,  that  the  produce  of  the  soil 
may  be  very  much  increased  by  improving  the 
method  of  working  land,  and  by  adopting  the  crops 
to  the  particular  requirements  of  the  several  culti- 
vators. Even  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
labourer  might  on  his  half  acre  by  the  help  of 
manure,  have  grown  three  or  four  quarters  of  oats, 
which  would,  (in  the  manner  the  peasantry  then 
lived,)  have  enabled  him  to  subsist  on  oatcakes 
and  stir-about,  (thick  water  gruel,)  and  sell  the 
potatoes  which  he  might  grow  on  the  other  half 
to  buy  a  few  white  or  red  herrings,  and  pay  the 
rent  of  his  acre  of  land,  and  other  expenses  ;  or  be 
might  use  his  potatoes,  which  would  average  3|-  lbs. 
per  day  for  himself,  bis  wife  and  two  children,  and 
sell  his  oats  &c.,  to  pay  his  rent. 
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This  might  appear  economy  to  the  Highlanders 
or  an  Irishman;  but  we  hope  the  energies  of  the 
English  will  never  allow  them  to  return  to  the  habits 
of  their  forefathers,  or  indulge  in  the  listless  indo- 
lence which  eharactized  them.* 

We  will  give  an  idea  of  the  saving  likely  to  be  effected  by  this  system,  by 
taking  for  example  an  agricultural  family  consisting  of  a  man  his  wife  and 
four  children,  and  shew  what  it  costs  to  feed  this  family  under  the  present 
system,  and  then  what  it  would  cost,  had  they  sufficient  land  to   raise  their 
own  food.     The  family  cannot  be  fed   at  present  for  much  less  than  2J  ^ 
day  each,  which  is  £22  16s.  a  year,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  theory   long 
ago,  and  now  it  may  be  proved  by  practice,  that  one  acre  properly  managed, 
will  produce  more  food  than  this  family  can  consume.      The  rent  V^  annum, 
may  be  ^2,  the  expenses  of  tillage  £3  more,  making  a  total   of  /£5  for 
raising  the  same  quantity  of  food,  which  at  present  coKts  £22  16s.,  a  saving 
of  £\7  lOs.  is  thus  effected.     Now  if  by  the  allotment  system  a  saving  of 
provisions  to  one  family  of  £1^  lOs.  yearly  may  be  made,  what  saving 
will  be  made  by  the  whole  number  of  agricultural  families  in  Great  Britain. 
The  cottagers  of  Winslate,  says  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Wither,  (to  whom  he  lets 
180  tenements  in  pieces  varying  from  forty  yards   to  two  acres  of   Glebe 
lands,)  are  grateful  and  puntual  in  the  payment  of  their  rents  :   and  as  a 
proof  of  the  value  they  place   on  the  land,  they  are  making  every  year 
applications  for  a  larger  quantity,    so  that  if  he  could  procure  a  supply 
within  a  short  and  convenient  distance,  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  he 
would  have  200  acres  instead  of  100  thus  occupied ;   their  cultivation  is 
almost  exclusively  by  spade  husbandry,   and  the  crops   are    good,  some 
having  obtained  more  than  10  sacks  of  wheat  to  an  acre,  13  of  barley,  14 
of  beans,  and  150  of  potatoeB. 

*  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  illustration  of  the  beneficial  effects 
arising  from  the  peasantry  occupying  small  plots  of  land,  may  be  stated 
at  follows. — The  inhabitants  of  India  from  the  increased  resources  of  our 
own  Country  have  been  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  their  former  employ- 
ment, and  through  the  progress  of  machinery  and  British  industry  have 
not  only  been  deprived  of  supplying  our  market,  but  we  were  enabled 
to  furnish  their  neighbours  with  similar  articles,  cheaper  than  they  could 
themselves.  Those  who  hare  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  are  now  cultiva- 
ting the  lands  of  India  in  small  allotments,  with  vegetables,  cotton  and 
sugar ;  the  latter  articles  which  are  grown  to  pay  their  rents,  get  exported  into 
this  country,  and  the  remaining  productions  of  their  land,  in  most  cases 
will  more  than  supply  the  absolute  wants  of  the  respective  cultivators. 
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Nor  will  it  appear  that  this  plan  is  one  which  is  new  to  the  legislatore  ; 
or  that  it  is  altogether  experimental,  lor  hy  referring  to  the  act  of  59  Geo.  HI. 
the  only  statute  for  the  general  relief  of  the  poor,  since  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth 250  years  before  ;  we  find  a  limited  power  is  given  to  all  parishes,  "to 
take  on  hire,  or  otherwise  not  exceeding  twenty  acres  of  land,  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  the  same  to  the  agricultural  and  other  poor  labourers,  either  for 
their  own  individual  use  and  benefit,  or  on  account  of,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  parish  itself."  Shewing  that  the  principle  is  not  new,  although  the  act 
referred  to  being  only  permissive  and  not  compulsory,  was  utterly  and  en- 
tirely useless,  and  inoperative,  and  will  continue  so  to  be  unless  and  until 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  the  landowners  themselves ;  unitedly  come  forward 
and  cause  in  each  parish,  or  on  their  several  estates,  a  small  and  necessary 
quantity  of  land  to*  be  provided  for  the  poor,  on  the  same  terms,  as  land  is 
enjoyed  by  farmers  and  others  in  each  respective  parish,  according  to  the 
actual  value  only.* 

Second. — How  and  where  are  the  lands  to  be 
attained  (hat  might  be  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose? And  it  appears  to  us  practicable  in  four 
different  ways.  First — By  the  landed  proprietors 
and  farmers  of  the  several  parishes  voluntarily 
assigning  a  portion  of  their  farms  for  this  purpose. 
Second — By  the  appropriation  of  the  glebe  lands  of 
the  clergy.  Third — By  the  lands  of  the  crown  and 
the   wastes  in  the  several   parishes.      Fourth— By 

•  Upon  a  little  reflection  it  may  excite  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  that 
whilst  millions  of  money  have  been  expended  for  the  improvements  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  vast  sums  in  relieving  the 
hardships  of  felons  in  our  common  gaols,  as  well  as  in  other  internal  national 
improvements  for  two  centuries  and  more ;  that  the  miseries  of  our  labouring 
population,  and  the  grevious  burthens  under  which  they  have  almost'  sunk 
into  despair,  should  have  been  so  entirely  disregarded  ;  when  it  appears  to 
us  the  system  we  are  now  advocating  would  prove  a  panacea  for  all  their 
wants  and  oppressions.  We  trust  that  the  energies  of  our  government, 
will  now  be  forcibly  directed  to  the  immediate  amelioration  of  our  oppressed 
and  impoverihhed  countrymen,  and  if  by  any  means,  our  weak  endeavours 
should  prove  of  the  slightest  service  in  eiTecting  a  regard  to  their  interest,  it 
will  be  an  ample  recompense  for  any  labour  bestowed. 
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appropriating  with  the  consent  of  depositors  the 
money  now  in  the  savings  bank  for  the  purchase 
of  lands,  to  be  let  in  allotments  to  the  poor, 
and  at  the  same  time,  allowing  larger  sums  to 
be  deposited  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
pounds,  and  when  enough  is  deposited  for  the 
purchase  of  ten  acres  of  land,  that  the  individual 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  vote  for  a  county  mem- 
ber. 1st.  by  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  farmers 
resigning  a  portion  of  their  farms.  The  advantages 
which  would  accrue  in  the  reduction  of  the  poor- 
rates  is  one  strong  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme 
being  carried  out.  We  will  first  state  a  case  in  the 
parish  of  Wootton,  where  the  poor-rates  were  up- 
wards of  j61,200  a  year.  The  surface  of  the  parish 
is  about  4^000  acres ;  the  families  employed  in  agricul- 
ture are  134;  trade  27;  occupiers  of  land  17.  So 
that  6s.  an  acre  on  an  average  is  the  tax  we  levy 
on  ourselves  for  this  object ;  all  this  money  is  a 
dead  loss  to  those  who  pay  it ;  we  gain  no  more 
interest  for  this  expenditure,  than  if  the  <£  1,200 
were  every  year  tied  up  in  a  bag  and  thrown  into 
the  sea,  because  it  is  not  spent  in  buying  anything 
we  want^  that  will  be  as  valuable  to  us  as  the 
money  we  gave  for  it,  nor  yet  in  fair  wages  for 
labour;  but  to  enable  in  obedience  to  positive  law, 
the  manual  labourer  to  live,  who  if  he  had  some 
other  means  of  making  up  the  defficiency  which  at 
present  exists,  between  the  sum  his  labour  would 
fetch  in  an  open  market,  and  the  sum  necessary  for 
No.  18.  XXX 
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th^  subsistence  of  his  family,  would  be  enabled  to 
work  at  the  market  rate  of  wages  and  that  only. 
If  tlien  we  <;an  discorer  any  mode  of  making  up 
this  diffeipehce,  less  expensive  than  that  of  giTing 
the  actual  hard  cash  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  so 
much  clear  gain  to  the  i^ate  payers ;  such  a  mode 
has  been  discovered^  and  been  carried  into  effect 
in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. '  It  is  simply  that  of  letting  small  portions  of 
land  to  the  labourers  and  m^cbdfuics  in  a  parish, 
at  the  s&me  i^nt  as  any  other  occupier  would  pay. 
By  this  means  the  supply  of  labour  would  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  dem»Ml  for  it,  for  instance ;  sup- 
pose we  take  a  parish  with  a  100  labourers  under 
the  present  system,  the  farmer  cannot  profitably 
employ  more  than  7& ;  25  men  must  therefore 
be  out  6f  Work,  or  (since  they  must  be  supported) 
employed  tit  a  loss,  which  loss  falls  very  heavy 
on  the^  pariflfh  •  $n  the  shape  of  poor-rates.  Suppose 
fbrthler  for  the  sake  of  ailment,  (though  it '  is 
iMated  to  be  a  ^fact,)  that  4  acres,  cultivated 
principally  by  the  spade,  for  wheat,  barley  and 
potatoes,  will  ein^doy  a  man  the  greater  part  of  a 
yiear,  and '  enable  hifn  after  paying  rent,  tithe  and 
rates,  to  &harpp6rt 'himself  and  family  for  the  whole  of 
this  period.  Now-t&ke  100  acres  of  this  parish, 
'four  to eafeh  of  tfae'25> tben 'for  whose  labour  there 
is  no^dfemsttid,^tttid'allbt«hetn ;  not  in  four  acres  to 
Mch  of  Ihe25  taenf^dnly,  but  fai  dnglebt!teata«lieh 
bf  the  UttndrtidltibMft^s,  find  it  foUcyws  either  Way, 
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that  the  supply  of  labour  is  brought  down  to  the 
demand.  One  fourth  of  the  labour  of  the  parish 
which  before  was  uoprofitably  employed^  is  thus 
expended  advantageously  by  each  of  the  men  at 
home ;  the  parish  is  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the 
poor-rates,  except  perhaps  a  limited  portion  devoted 
to  the  necessaries  of  those  who  cannot  work ;  such 
as  the  widow,  the  orphan  and  the  impotent.  It 
may  be  asked  perhaps,  why  the  100  acres  should  be 
divided  among  the  100  men,  instead  of  among  the 
25  only ;  the  equalisation  of  the  supply,  and  the 
demand  of  labour,  being  the  same  in  either  case. 
It  is  justice  to  confer  the  greater  benefit  on  the 
greater  number,  to  give  all  the  labourers  the  advan- 
tage of  occupying  a  little  land  on  their  own  account, 
in  addition  to  their  wages,  instead  of  leaving  three 
fourths  of  them  with  up  other  resource ;  in  order  to 
place  one  fourth,  and  these  from  their  being  first 
out  of  work  were  not  probably  the  best  characters, 
altogether  beyond  the  need  of  wages.  That  a  man 
is  likely  to  earn  more  in  cultivating  a  piece  of  land, 
proportionate  to  his  means  on  his  own  account,  than 
by  working  on  it  as  a  hired  labourer  for  another; 
may  be  easily  shown,  and  to  prove  the  fact  that  he 
actually  does  so,  examples  may  be  easily  adduced. 
—See  Page  366. 

To  convince  the  farmer  tJiat  he  will  not  incur  a  loss  by  the  circumstance  ot 
land  thus  being  transferred  to  the  labourer.  The  writer  of  the  account  of  this 
parish  states  :^By  the  census  of  1831,  the  labourers  of  the  parish  of  Woot- 
ton,  were  139  in  number.  To  give  the  objection  the  full  weight,  we  Mrili  allow 
that  each  labonrerhadone  acre-aod-a-half  on  an  average,  (and  this  quantity  if 
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joined  to  their  cottages  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  principle  part  of  the 
good  eiTect  anticipated  by  bettering  their  condition  and  the  reduction  of  the 
poor-rates,)  this  quantity  of  land  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  little  more 
than  200  acres,  the  parish  being  4,000  making  about  5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
surface,  yet  if  the  quantity  was  extended  to  a  tenth,  the  farmer  need  not  fear 
any  diminution  of  his  pro  .  Let  us  reduce  this  theory  to  practice  ;  let  us 
suppose  a  farmer  with  a  capital  of  £2,500  in  live  and  dead  stock,  and 
money,  takes  a  farm  of  500  acres  at  a  rent  of  £500  a  year ;  say,  he  pays  for 
poor-rates  annually,  at  6s.  per  acre,  £150  and  makes  a  clear  annual  profit, 
deducting  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation  of  £2  per  acre,  ^1,000  in  the  whole. 
Then  comes  the  allotment  system,  and  he  obligingly  to  his  landlord,  and 
wisely  as  respects  his  own  interest,  gives  up  25  acres  to  promote  the  plan, 
owing  to  his  co-operations,  and  that  of  the  other  tenants  ;  the  system  re- 
daces  the  poor-rates  in  this  parish,  as  it  has  done  in  others  75  per  cent. 
How  then  will  his  amount  stand  ?  His  farm  is  now  475  acres  only,  his  profits 
as  before  £2  ^  acre.,  making  JS950  ;  let  him  add  to  this  48.  6d.  per  acre 
saved  on  account  of  reduced  poor-rates,  £106  176.  6d.  and  a  total  is  left  o( 
£1,056  I7s.  6d.,  which  shews  a  clear  gain  of  £56  17s.  6d.  a  year,  by  giving 
up  25  acres  of  his  farm  for  this  object,  if  his  profits  be  only  J£}  10s.  per 
acre,  which  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth,  then  the  gain  by  a  similar  calcula- 
tion, would  be  £69  7s.  6d.  per  annum. 

One  of  the.first  objections  raised  by  many  farmers  is,  that  if  we  let  one  man 
maintain  himself,  others  will  wish  to  do  the  same,  and  where  shall  we  get  work- 
men ?  but  what  is  this  ?  Why  an  acknowledgment  that  the  landholders  have 
the  power  of  giving  so  much  employment  to  the  labourers,  that  the  evil 
would  then  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  now,  and  a^want  of  labourers  instead  of 
a  superfluity  will  be  the  consequence.  But  it  must  be  evident  that  if  the 
landholders  can  do  so  much,  they  have  the  power  also  of  regulating  it. 

The  following  fact  is  an  instance  among  many  of  that  short-sighted  policy, 
by  which  the  labourers  are  prevented  from  improving  their  condition,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  indigence  :  and  an  unavoidable  dependence  on  pa- 
rish relief. 

Dated  April  II,  1833. 

The  Rev.  John  Austen,  Rector  of  Polborough,put  the  following  questions 
to  a  numerous  party  of  parish  labourers,  working  on  the  road  at  9s.  per  week, 
who  were  in  a  very  dissatisfied  state. 

**  How  far  would  you  be  ready  to  ease  the  parish  rates,  if  you  had  each  the 
use  of  a  small  plot  of  ground  ?  consider,  and  let  me  have  your  answer  to- 
morrow." 

*'The  result  of  the  enquiry  was  communicated  the  next  day,  as  follows  : — 
If  the  parish  lets  each  of  us  have  an  acre  of  land,  we  will  give  a  good  rent 
for  it,  and  moreover  relinquish  the  amount  of  two  days  per  week  parisb«pay." 
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UaviQg  received  this  answer  from  the  paupers,  Mr.  Austen  made  a  proposal 
to  the  farmers  of  this  large  and  fertile  parish,  tliatthey  should  spare  50  acres 
of  arable  land  in  different  allotments  for  this  purpose,  and  that  he  would  be 
answerable  for  the  rent ;  but  this  they  all  declined. 

Signed  by  a  Magistrate. 

Second, — By  the  appropriation  of  the  Glebe 
lands  of  the  clergy.  We  have  noticed  as  examples 
that  many  of  the  clergy  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  have  beneficially  let  their  Glebe  lands  to 
the  labouring  poor,  with  the  most  marked  and 
striking  effect,  not  only  by  ameliorating  their  con- 
dition, but  by  fostering  a  kindly  feeling  of  attach- 
ment, such  as  ought  ever  to  exist  between  a  pastor 
and  his  flock.  We  would  say  to  all  others,  ''Go  thou 
and  do  likewise/'  for  in  this  Kingdom  the  Clergy 
posess  8,000  Glebes,  containing  from  50  to  200 
acres  or  more,  each  making  a  total  of  more  than 
800^000  acres,  besides  the  lands  of  the  Bishops 
sees.  In  Ireland  their  possessions  as  Glebes  is  one 
tenth  of  the  whole  land.  These  lands  were  accord- 
ing to  the  most  authentic  records  of  ancient  times^ 
originally  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for 
the  service  of  the  church.* 

*  Kilmore  contains  30  benefices,  the  Glebes  alone  amounting  to  11,026 
acres.  Killaloe  28  benefices,  with  674,008  acres  of  Glebe  land,  which  arc 
rented  by  Fanners  at  33s.  t^acre.  Killala  and  Achoury  contain  £2  parishes 
compressed  into  20  benefices,  the  clergymen  enjoying  the  tithes  of  708,800 
acres  of  Glebe  lands,  for  ministering  to  562  Protestant  families.  In  Kildare, 
there  are  43  benefices  with  50,000  acres.  In  Derry  there  are  3  Glebes  of 
1,530  acres  each,  and  the  rest  of  the  Diocese  gives  an  average  of  320  acres 
for  each  person,  being  about  16,347  acres.  In  Armaugh  there  are  468,.550 
acres.  Casliell  and  Ernly  contain  131  parishes,  and  have  272,391  acres ; 
and  this  is  one  among  the  curious  anomalies  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  that 
there  are  many  benefices  which  have  neither  Glebe  land  or  Glebe  house ^ 
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whilst  others  adjoining  have  two  Glebe  bouses,  and  two  more  Glebe  lands 
comprising  a  superficial  area  of  3,000  acres.  These  together  with  the  Episco- 
pal see  lands  comprise  one  tenth  of  the  lands  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 

The  immense  allotments  of  land  to  the  Clergy  on 
many  of  the  late  enclosures,  by  acts  of  parliament  for 
wastelands  in  lieu  of  tithes,  could  also  be  added  to 
facilitate  the  scheme  we  have  in  view.  One  exam- 
ple in  the  parish  of  Hillington  will  illustrate  how 
far  the  Clergy  have  been  benefited  by  the  inclo- 
sures  in  that  parish,  by  which  765  acres  are  set  apart, 
and  appropriated  in  lieu  of  rectorial  tithes  for  ever. 
By  this  arrangement  the  Bishops  and  Vicars, 
have  obtained  a  [fine  estate  in  exchange  for  ,£16  a 
year,  the  valuation  of  the  living  in  Henry  VIII.  reign, 
all  parties  are  become  independent  of  each  other, 
there  is  no  contention  about  tithes,  or  composition 
of  tithes;  the  Bishop  repairs  a  chapel  in  lieu  of  a 
church  ;  the  Vicar  is  an  absentee,  leaving  a  Curate 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
parties  who  have  sustained  any  loss,  are  the  poor ; 
in  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  common,  which 
their  forefathers  enjoyed.  Besides  all  the  Glebes 
of  the  clergy,  there  is  calculated  to  be  3,845  impro- 
priate Glebes  in  England »  that  is  benefices  in  the 
hands  of  persons  not  engaged  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  who  receive  the  tithes,  as  well  as  possess 
one  third  4)f  all  the  lands  of  the  Monasteries ;  the 
remainder  being  given  to  found  new  Bishopricks, 
Colleges  and  Deaneries,  besides  a  portion  that  was 
retained  in  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Indeed  it 
appears  that  the  spoils  of  the  Monasteries  in  England 
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were  of  greater  value,  both  in  lands  and  money, 
than  those  in  Ireland,  the  difference  being  only  that 
the  Bishops  and  the  Clergy  there,  have  engrossed 
the  whole;  while  in  England  the  division  has  been 
between  the  Nobility,  the  Courtiers,  the  Colleges,  and 
the  Bishops:  leaving  a  small  part  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown.  In  Scotland  a  large  part  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  encouragement  of  Schools  and  educa- 
tion; a  very  appropriate  application  which  we 
will  observe  more  particularly  under  that  head. 
But  to  return  to  our  subject,  in  finding  lands  for 
allotment,  for  the  employment  of  the  labouring 
population.  It  would  appear  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  set  about  proving  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  is  public  property.  The  bare  term 
of  the  proposition  will  apparently  solve  the  demos- 
tration  ;  what  can  be  understood  by  an  established 
Church  but  a  Church  endowed  by  the  state?  and 
if  so  endowed,  subordinate  to  the  state  and  for  the 
benefit  thereof.  This  principal  has  been  recognized 
in  every  Coontry  in  Europe,  wherever  church  proper- 
ty has  been  interfered  with,  (and  we  know  not  where 
it  has  not  been  interfered  with,)  it  never  appears  to 
have  been  surmised,  that  a  state  had  not  only  the 
power,  but  the  right,  to  give  new  dispositions  to  ec- 
clesiastical endowments;  either  by  appropriating 
them  to  the  maintenance  of  a  different  religion,  or  to 
the  necessities  of  the  community.  In  England  this 
polwer  has  been  distinctly  admitted,  as  appears  from 
the  measures  adopted  at  the  Reformation  ;  at  that 
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period  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  abuses  of  the  church ;  a  return  was  made  of 
the  value  of  all  the  monastenes  and  religious  houses 
of  parochial  livings,  episcopal  and  cathedral  digni- 
taries, and  every  other  species  of  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nue ;  the  whole  entered  in  a  book  called  Liber 
Regis,  or  the  King's  book— this  important  docu- 
ment has  been  lately  reprinted  by  the  commission- 
ers of  Public  Records^  and  is  the  only  authentic 
survey  of  the  revenues  of  the  church, 

Whatever  has  been  our  form .  of  government, 
whether  as  a  monarchy  or  a  commonwealth,  the 
state  has  ever  deemed  itself  entitled  to  devote  the 
income  of  the  church-lands,  or  the  lands  themselves 
to  any  secular  uses,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  Country 
demanded  it.  If  such  a  rightexists,  (which  we'think 
cannot  be  questioned,)  why  not  at  least  afford  the 
labouring  population  an  opportunity  of  improving 
their  condition,  by  letting  them  cultivate  these  lands, 
the  profit  of  which  might  be  still  devoted  to  the 
same  objects,  and  that  without  prejudice  to  the  inte- 
rest of  those  concerned. 

Thirdly. — Another  source  from  whence  we  may 
obtain  large  quantities  of  land  for  this  purpose,  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  crown, 
originaUy  intended  to  maintain  the  dignity,  and 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  hereditary  government, 
formerly  the  Kings  of  England,  and  all  other 
European  states,  were  supported  from  the  soil,  and 
not  by  the  system   of  revenues,   which  has   been 
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organized  in  latter  times.  Manufactures  and  com* 
merce  were  then  unknown,  and  they  bad  scarcely 
any  imposts  of  money,  the  chief  remains  of  their 
possessions  are  the  crown  lands,  consisting  of 
Parks,  Forests,  Chases,  Manors,  Fisheries  and 
Royalties;  extensive  Estates,  numerous  Church 
livings,  Fee  Farm -rents,  Light  House  Dues  and 
Mines  of  Coal,  Tin  and  Copper.  This  property  is 
located  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Kingdom ;  but 
principally  in  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  vici- 
nity. Much  of  it  is  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and 
there  are  extensive  estates  in  Ireland.  William  of 
Normandy  possessed  a  landed  revenue  of  ^400,000  a 
year ;  from  that  i)eriod  the  territorial  income  of  the 
Sovereign  declined,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII. 
when  by  the  sequestration  of  the  wealth  of  the 
religious  houses,  it  was  again  augmented.  The 
public  revenue  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  only 
^£500,000  of  which  only  ^132,000  was  the  produce 
of  the  crown  estates ;  during  the  Commonwealth 
a  commission  was  appointed  by  Cromwell,  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  crown  lands  throughout  the 
Kingdom ;  and  although  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  new 
government  was  regarded,  did  not  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  making  that  property  produce  as 
it  would  have  done  in  more  tranquil  times ;  yet  he 
disposed  of  the  crown  property,  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  sterling,.  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  enterinto  the  minutie  of  the  records  contained 
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in  '^observations  on  the  landed  revenue  of  the 
crown ;''  written  by  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Viscount  Bolingbrook,  only  so  far  as  to  illustrate  our 
subject,  and  point  out  a  means  whereby  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  may  be  improved  and  their 
wants  supplied.  In  Cornwall  there  were  in  Crom- 
well's time,  52  manors  and  estates  belonging  to  the 
crown,  of  which  he  disposed  of  5  or  6»  but  only  4 
of  the  whole  number  now  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  These  alienations  by  the  Protec- 
tor, were  after  the  Restoration  made  subservient  to 
a  system  of  royal  favour  and  protection.  Those 
who  were  artful  enough  to  secure  the  proper 
moment  for  apostatizing  from  Bepublicanism  to 
Royalty,  were  never  disturbed  in  their  purchases. 
In  the  next  two  reigns  the  solicitations  to  enjoy  the 
hereditary  estates,  on  leases  for  long  terms,  to  great 
families  in  lieu  of  monopolies  at  almost  nominal 
rents,  was  carried  to  a  very  great  extent. 

But  the  greatest  inroads  on  the  croirn  estates  were  commHted  about  the 
era  of  the  Revolution  ;  such  was  the  covetoas  desire  of  the  patriots  of  those 
days,  and  their  ingenuity  in  devising  new  taxes  to  defray  the  royal  expen- 
diture, that  William  III.,  was  induced  to  grant  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crown 
estates  to  his  supporters  in  parliament.  In  the  next  reign  a  compact  was 
for  the  first  time  entered  into  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  by  which 
a  civil  Wax  amounting  to  nearly  £700,000,  was  given  to  Queen  Ann,  as  a 
commutation  for  the  land,  and  other  revenues  enjoyed  by  her  predecessors ; 
the  preamble  of  the  act  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  its  object  was  stated  to  be  to 
defray  part  of  the  expense  of  govern  men  t^  and  lessen  the  burthens  on  the  sub- 
jects, by  means  of  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  Crown  Laads." 
In  the  agreement  with  Queen  Ann  it  was  settled  that  no  Crown  Estates 
should  be  leased  at  a  rent  of  less  than  one-third  of  their  clear  annual  valne^ 
the  remaining  two-thirds  being  left  to  the  disposal  of  ministers.  Bnt,  In- 
d«td,how  often  hU  the  injunction  of  tbeitatntt  been  neglected  by  graatiBg 
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long  leues  at  a  reat  of  68.  8d.  ISs.  4d.  or  other  nominal  conciderations. 
From  this  time  till  the  accension  of  Geo.  III.,  nothing  appears  to  have  heen 
done  with  the  Crown  Lands;  bat  it  was  settled  that  no  lease  should  be 
granted  of  them  for  less  than  one*eighth  of  their  annual  Talve,  the  other 
seven  eights  to  be  taken  in  fines,  such  however,  has  been  their  profligacy, 
that  these  lands  were  let  almost  for  nothing,  tlius  an  estate  that  waa 
worth  £5,000  was  leased  at  a  rent  of  ^10,  and  afterwards  sold  for  j^SOO,  and  an 
estate  comprising  the  whole  of  Piccadilly,  from  Pork-lane,  to  Swallow-street, 
was  absolutely  sold  to  the  Putney  family,  six  years  after  a  lease  had  been 
granted  at  a  rent  ot  £\2  16s.  lOd.  for  £5,500;  we  hear  this  lease  is  now 
nearly  expired.  The  fine  park  of  Bowood,  in  Wiltshire,  after  being  leased 
«t  j^SOa  year,  was  sold  for  £i5S  lOs. ;  the  manor  of  Spalding  of  the  annual 
value  of  £4,000,  was  leased  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  at  j^5per  annum,  and 
afterwards  severed  from  the  crown  without  any  enquiry  whatever.  An  estate 
forfeited  by  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  worth  £9fl00  per  annum,  was  sold  to  , 
two  of  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests,  for  £1,00(1;  these  and  many 
other  instances  might  be  mentioned.  The  estate  of  Rosedale,  in  Yorkshire, 
was  held  by  forty  tenants,  whose  leases  expired  in  1816,  and  it  has  since  been 
held  from  year  to  year,  and  instead  of  dividing  this  property  so  as  to  suit 
the  tenants,  many  of  whom  would  have  become  purchasers,  it  was  put  up  in 
one  lot ;  in  1830  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the  reserved  bid 
was  ie70,000  but  only  £37,000  was  oflTered.  In  1803,  a  lease  was  granted  for  31 
years,  at  a  rent  of  £700  for  the  first  year,  £2,000  for  the  second,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  £3,100 :  of  valuable  property  described  aa  a  parcel 
of  sandy  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Humber,  it  was  first  leased  in  1771 
at  a  small  rent;  in  the  second  year  of  the  present  tenants  lease,  he  went  to 
the  expense  of  £10,000  in  making  banks,  Ice,  and  other  improvements, 
and  the  estate  is  now  let  for  £10,000  a  year.  It  would  be  endless  to  enume- 
rate the  fine  tracts  of  country  almost  given  away  to  its  possessors.  We  shall 
next  allude  to  the  woods  and  forests,  consisting  of  similar  mismanagement ; 
one  nobleman  had  allotted  to  him  a  right  of  pasture  for  one  horse  in  Wolmar 
forest,  and  for  the  pasture  of  this  single  horse,  not  less  than  450  acres  of 
forest  land  were  appropriated.  Rochingham  forest  and  an  estate  adjoining 
were  let  to  Lord  Westmoreland,  at  less  than  one  farthing  an  acre.  The  in- 
terests of  the  crown  in  this  property,  valued  so  long  ago  as  1704  at  £50,000; 
bought  for  £10,038  in  1798,  though  the  money  was  not  paid  till  1819.  Sher- 
wood forest  contains  95,000  acres,  the  disbursements  for  the  management  of 
which  exceeded  the  receipts  by  £9,037  for  many  years.  In  the  forest  of 
Littlewood  there  were  5,434  acres;  and  not  less  than  seventy  officers  to  su- 
perintend them.  In  1786,  the  receipts  of  the  Crown  Lands  in  Wales,  amounted 
to  £133,717;  the  expense  of  management  to  £184,466,  so  that  the  exchequer 
waa  minua  by  tkt  principality  £749 1     The  average  receipts  of  the  Crowa 
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Lands  in  both  kingdoms,  from  1793,  to  1829,  have  been  £560,000  per  annam 
of  this  income  a  very  small  portion  has  been  available  to  the  public  services. 
In  the  three  last  years  ending  1831,  £1,500,000  was  received,  and  report 
states  not  a  single  farthing  was  paid  into  the  exchequer ;  the  remaining  ba^ 
lances  have  been  expended  in  notable  bargains,  in  metropolitan  improvement, 
and  in  salaries  to  officers,  and  charges  of  management.  However,  it  appears 
that  the  Crown  possesses  130  manors  and  royalties  ;  the  annual  rental  of 
estates,  valued  £600,000  per  annum ;  and  waste  lands  in  forests,  for  oak 
timber,  86,000  acres,  which  could  be  easily  appropriated  to  cottage  husbandry 
besides  allotments  under  485  Inclosure  Acts,  valued  at  £500  per  annum* 
which  most  probably  contain  not  less  than  300,000  acres  ;  indeed  Dr  Daven- 
ish  in  his  treatise  on  the  lands  of  England,  estimates  the  common  rights  of 
the  Crown  Lands,  in  forests,  chases  &c.,  at  300,000  acres.  The  estimate  of 
tlie  value  of  the  land  revenues,  does  not  include  the  royal  forests.  In  some 
there  are  intermingled  rights,  and  the  Crown  has  no  property  in  the  soil. 
Such  are  the  New  Forest,  the  Forest  of  Epping,  Sherwood  and  Dean 
Forests  ;  all  the  right  possessed  by  the  crown,  consists  in  the  privilege  of 
herbage  for  deer,  although  in  the  great  Forest  of  Sherwood,  comprising 
an  extent  of  land  of  95,000  acres,  not  a  single  deer  is  kept.  In  the  New 
Forest  out  of  90,000  acres,  the  crown  has  a  right  to  enclose  periodically, 
6,000  acres,  which  may  be  taken  from  the  pasture  for  the  growth  of  timber. 
The  importance  ascribed  in  the  reports  as  being  valuable  for  the  growth  of 
timber,  this  appears  a  remarkable  fact,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  all  these 
lands  have  any  timber ;  the  growth  of  timber  in  the  Royal  Forests,  can  form 
but  little  use  in  supplying  our  navy  ;  the  supply  of  timber  would  be  more 
advantageously  obtained  from  Canada,  or  Norway,  from  whence  it  can  be 
obtained  at  a  considerable  saving,  whilst  our  own  acres  are  more  appro- 
priated to  the  growth  or  production  of  cheap  bread,  and  food  for  our  artisans 
and  manufacturers,  While  the  government  possess  such  amazing  funds 
for  the  employment  of  the  people,  and  to  supply  their  necessities,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  name  various  other  expediencies  ;  for  if  only  a 
small  portion  of  these  lands  were  appropriated  to  such  a  useful  purpose* 
(especially  as  it  appears  at  the  present  time,  the  expenses  of  collection 
exceeds  the  receipt)  it  would  be  amply  sufficient,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  if  the  land  were  apportionated  in  allotments  to  the  poor 
labourer,  as  we  have  suggested,  at  a  moderate  rent  it  would  be  four  times 
the  present  sum. — See  Jppendiscy  Crown  Lands, 

Fourth— By  appropriating  with  consent  the  funds 
of  the  Savings  Bank  to  the  purchase  of  lands. 
The  great  object  in  political  economy  is  to  estab- 
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lish  and  foster  as  many  schemes  as  possible,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  feel  that  they  are  in  a  position  by  their 
own  exertions ;  by  frugality,  industry  and  perseve- 
rance, to  help  themselves  and  obtain  an  interest  in 
the  country.  To  give  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and 
open  practicable  means  for  self  support : — with  this 
view,  Friendly  Societies  were  recognized  and  en- 
couraged by  the  legislature,  affording  as  they  do 
some  resources  (though  very  limited)  against  those 
casualities,  which  must  necessarily  occur,  producing 
in  many  instances  unmerited  indigence,  which  is 
the  forerunner  of  indifference  and  frequently  of 
crime.  Many  objections  exist  against  these  associ- 
ations, and  the  evils  produced,  very  frequently 
counterbalance  the  benefits  they  confer.  The 
expenses  incurred  in  salaries  and  allowances  to 
various  officers;  together  with  the  money  spent  in 
alehouses,  where  the  general  meetings  of  such 
societies  are  held,  with  other  incidental,  but  unneces- 
sary disbursements,  it  has  been  calculated  ;  amount 
to  a  least  ten  percent  on  the  whole  stock  subscribed, 
which  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  one  million^ 
The  character  also  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
unite  in  associations  of  this  kind,  avowedly  for  the 
improvement  in  their  own  condition,or  that  of  their 
respective  families,  must  necessarily  be  of  a  sober 
and  provident  turn  of  mind.  They  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  public  houses,  and  but  for  these 
social  meetings,  might  ever  remain  ignorant  of  the 
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fascinating  charms^  (if  they  may  be  so  designated,) 
of  society  and  drink.  In  a  few  years  after  the 
eHtablishment  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  the  Act  33, 
Geo.  Ill,  was  passed  ;  by  which  their  management 
was  in  a  measure  to  be  regulated,  and  by  which  a 
legal  feature  was  given  to  them,  although  but  few 
availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  intended  to  be 
conferred  by  getting  them  enrolled  at  the  Sessions. 
Since  then  Savings  Banks  have  been  established  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  have  proved  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  In  1830 
the  number  of  depositors  was  412,217  and  the  total 
amount  of  their  investments  £13,507,567 ;  the 
number  under  £20  was  210,247  persons.  In  1840 
(ten  years  later,)  the  numbers  were  782,379,  and 
the  amounts  deposited  was  £21,979,797,  whilst  the 
number  of  those  under  £20  had  nearly  doubled 
the  number  ;  there  being  £440,760.  These  returns 
shew  that  an  increased  disposition  exists  among  the 
industrious  poor  for  providing  against  those  contin- 
gencies which  are  so  frequently  and  unavoidably 
recurring;  provision  is  thus  made  for  times  when 
there  may  be  a  scarcity  of  employment,  to  admin* 
ister  those  little  comforts,  so  anxiously  desired 
by  a  wife,  a  child,  or  other  relatives,  when  sickness 
has  rendered  the  head  of  a  family  incapable  of 
supplying  his  own  wants,  or  the  wants  of  those 
dependent  on  his  exertions ;  and  thus  a  spirit  of 
honest  independence,  is  infused  which  has  ever 
proved  the  great  mainspring  of  human  exertion  and 
perseverance. 
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Investments  however  in  Savings  Banks,  although 
extremely  beneficial  to  those  who  have  by  their 
establish menty  been  induced  to  lay  bya  store  against 
the  time  of  need,  may  nevertheless,  not  be  the  most 
advantageous  scheme  which  could  be  suggested  or 
adopted,  for  increasing  the  benefits  which  ought  to  be 
derived  from  a  perseverance  in  provident  and  frugal 
habits.  Employment  is  not  thereby  given  to  the 
younger  branches  of  a  family : — no  example  of  in- 
dustry,  or  the  reward  attendant  thereon,  is  necessa* 
rily  brought  before  their  notice  and  attention,  and  a 
certain  fixed  amount  is  known  to  be  the  maximum 
advantage  that  can  be  derived ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
scheme  we  propose  would  give  employment  to  every 
portion  of  a  family.  A  constant  example  of  indus- 
try might  be  shown  by  the  parents — their  childrens 
attention  might  be  directed  to  the  advantages  con-* 
sequent  upon  such  industry,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  extent  of  the  reward,  would  impart  increased 
animation  and  zeal,  in  the  discharge  of  their  various 
daily  avocations. 

The  amount  already  inveBtcd  in  Savings  Banks  would  be  sufficient  at  the 
average  value  of  Lands  in  the  diflferent  counties,  to  purchase  one  million  of 
acres  if  not  more,  and  if  encouragement  was  given  to  increase  the  amount 
by  the  privilege  of  a  franchise  for  the  country  the  scheme  would  meet  with 
general  favour  among  the  poorer  classes ;  and  it  would  be  a  sufficient  stimi- 
lus  to  cause  an  increase  sufficient  to  purchase  four  millions  of  acres,  more  if 
needed,  besides  imparting  to  each  holder,  a  feeling  of  interest  in  the  genera) 
welfare  of  the  kingdom,  however  small  his  individual  stake  in  the  country 
might  be.  That  difficulties  might  easily  be  suggested,  in  carrying  such  a 
scheme  aa  the  one  proposed  into  operation,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but 
where  is  the  difficulty  which  has  not  been  overcome  when  the  pressures  of 
the  nation    require  the  exertions  of  genius  and  talent  to  increase  the 
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revenue  or  remedy  any  existing  evil.  Apparently  impracticable  neana  have 
frequently  been  resorted  to  with  success,  when  necessity  has  called  for  the 
adoption  of  new  and  entire  measures. 

Economy  however  will  be  found  to  be  an  essential  requisite  in  obtaining  the 
benefits  we  arc  anxious  to  have  conferred.—  It  is  (says  Arther  Young,)  in  all 
cases  to  be  urged,  because  the  difference  in  the  comforts  of  the  same 
families,  at  the  same  expense  well  or  ill  conducted,  is  often  greater  than  that 
of  the  difference  of  families  at  different  expenses.  There  is  more  difference 
comparatively  in  the  mode  of  living  from  economy  than  from  income.  The 
difference  from  income,  may  possibly  be  made  up  by  increase  of  work  or 
wages,  but  the  want  of  economy  is  irremediable,  and  the  smallest  income 
will  undoubtedly  be  better  with  it,  than  a  large  one  without  it.  No  master 
can  in  the  first  place  afford  wages ;  next,  no  overseer  can  make  allowances ; 
and  lastly*  no  magistrate  can  afford  relief  enough,  on  any  calculation  but 
that  of  their  families  being  well  managed.  If  the  poor  do  not  prudently 
serve  themselves,  none  can  effectually  befriend  them.  The  idle  in  procuring, 
and  the  wasteful  in  using  the  means  of  subsistence,  have  neither  that  supply 
which  is  alone  due  and  can  only  be  afforded  to  the  honest,  industrious 
and  prudent.  It  is  quite  as  useful  to  teach  them  to  spend  less,  or  to  save  a 
little,  as  it  is  to  give  them  more,  or  suggest  means  for  improving  a  little 
store  when  once  obtained. 

We  will  now  consider  how  the  Allotment  system  has  answered,  in  these 
districts  where  it  has  been  tried,  and  in  doing  so,  we  cannot  do  better,  than 
to  cite  cases  which  have  been  reported  upon  indisputable  authority,  confirm- 
ing our  most  sanguine  expeciations,  and  indicating  the  most  favourable 
results. 

Thirdly, — There  are  two  passages  in  scripture 
which  appear  strikingly  adapted,  as  an  illnstration 
of  the  success  which  may  always  be  expected  to 
follow;  and  even  from  the  days  of  Soloman  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  exemplified  by  every  days' 
experience, viz.,  ''He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have 
plenty  of  bread,"  and  ^^much  food  is  raised  by  the 
tillage  of  the  poor.'^  Now,  if  we  can  with  a  little 
of  our  time  and  our  lands,  so  direct  the  poor  man's 
attention  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  help  himself,  it 
will  be  one  way  among  many  others,  whereby  he 
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may  surmoant  the  pressing  difficulties  which  encom- 
pass his  present  condition.     There  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  amongst  a  philanthrophic  public,  a  few  hints  oa 
the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  a  scheme  for  a 
general  allotment,  having  for  its  object  the  amelio* 
ration  of  the  condition  of  our  numerous  agricultural 
and  mechanical  labourers,  will  meet  with  many  warm 
supporters  in  the  country.     This  system,  however, 
depends  for  its  success  so  much  on  individuals  that 
it  is  on  that  account   exceedingly  requisite,  that  a 
right  understanding  should  prevail  on  the  subject; 
for  we  cannot  expect  that  it  will  be  generally  prac- 
tised until  the  good  that  is  likely  to  result  from  its 
adoption,  is  generally  admitted,  and  yet  it  appears 
that  the  true  merits  of  this  question,  are  as  little  un- 
derstood as  they   are  earnestly  insisted  on.     One 
advantage   this  plan  has  with  our  landed  proprie- 
tors, is  that  independent  of  all  others,  it  may  be 
acted  on  in  conjunction  with  the  legislature  or  not, 
it  may  be  adopted  individually  or  parochially,  neither 
is  it  necessary  to  wait  to  see  what  the  government 
intend  doing,  before  it  is  brought  into  operation.    It 
only  requires  to  be  throughly  understood,  in  order 
to    be  generally  practised;    and   the   sooner  it  is 
effected  the  better  for  all   classes,  whether  Land* 
owners.  Tenants  or  Labourers.      The  experiment 
of  allotting  land  to  Cottagers,  has  been  made  in 
many   instances,    and  with    various  success,— the 
failure,  if  a  failure  has  taken  place,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  limited  view  taken  of  the  question,  by  the 
No.  19.  z  z  z 
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parties  concerned.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  allotting  lands  to  Cottagers 
for  many  years  past,  at  ''fair**  rents,  and  he  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  success  which  has  attended  his 
measure.  The  Overseers  of  Saffron  Walden,  in 
Essex,  have  adopted  it  extensively,  and  in  their 
public  reports,  speak  of  its  success  as  much  beyond 
their  expectation.  We  must  not  go  to  Ireland  for 
precedents  on  the  Cotter  system,  and  say  the  plan 
has  failed,  because  the  manner  of  letting  their  lands 
in  that  country,  is  not  properly  speaking,  an  allot- 
ment system  ;  one  tenant  rents  under  another  so 
that  the  Cotter  frequently  has  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  a  greater  number  of  Landlords, 
each  having  as  much  interest  in  the  soil,  as  the 
original  owner.  Neither  would  it  be  judicious  to 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  to 
draw  large  bodies  of  labourers  from  one  part  of  the 
Kingdom  to  another;  without  any  employment,  or 
there  being  in  the  neighbourhood  any  other  means 
of  obtaining  support.. 

Now  let  us  do  away  with  the  eleemosynary  part 
of  the  system  ;  let  the  land  be  rented  by  the 
labourer,  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  at  its  Market 
value,  with  a  small  addition  for  collecting,  rates  &c. 
The  owner  and  occupier,  will  thus  be  mutually 
benefited,  and  each  desirious  of  continuing  the 
contract,  and  if  this  were  acted  on  generally 
throughout  the  country ;  the  cottager  would  soon 
become  a  yeoman,  and  stand  in  the  same  relation 
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as  Other  tenants  :  he  would  be  raised  in  his  own 
estimation,  and  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society — 
and  would  be  so  far  rendered  independent,  as  to 
have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  wages  of  his  labour,  with 
the  power  of  so  doing,  which  of  late  years,  owing  to 
the  abundant  supply  of  labour,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  labourer,  has  been  exclusively  at  the  dictum  of 
the  employer.  An  objection  to  this  is  readily 
started  by  many  farmers  and  other  renters;  viz., 
that  the  poor  do  not  possess  capital  enough,  to  do 
justice  to  \  acre  of  land,  which  may  appear  at  first 
to  have  some  weight,  i>ut  when  we  consider,  that 
labour  is  capital,  which  can  be  most  readily  applied, 
and  that  the  other  part  requisite  to  till  the  land, 
is  seed  &c.,  it  will  not  be  diflScult  for  labourers  if 
they  had  the  offer  of  a  term,  which  would  prevent 
their  being  disposessed  at  the  caprice  of  an  Over- 
seer or  a  Farmer,  always  to  till  successfully  such  a 
portion  of  land. 

According  to  the  report  of  Montague  Burgoyne,  Esq.,  who  visited  Eppin^ 
forest,  which  was  intended  to  be  enclosed  with  a  view  to  enquire  into  the 
interests  of  every  person  concerned,  from  the  owner  to  the  peasant ;  he  says 
^  I  find  a  general  wish  among  the  labouring  poor  to  have  a  small  portion  of 
land,  which  they  may  cultivate  by  spade  husbandry,  for  the  provision  of  their 
families,  and  I  find  an  equal  desire  among  the  parish  officers,  that  a  few  acret 
should  be  entrusted  to  them  on  which  they  may  employ  their  poor  in  the 
manner  they  find  best,  according  to  their  own  discretion  ;  the  complaint  of 
the  burden  of  the  poor-rates  being  general ;  but  where  aUatmente  of  land 
are  provided  for  the  labouring  poor,  they  are  considerably  alleviated. 
In  the  parish  of  Loughton,  forty-eight  allotments  are  given  to  the  poor  at  a 
very  small  rent,  by  the  benevolent  minister  of  the  parish ;  the  labourinf 
poor  are  here  content  and  happy,  none  wanting  work,  the  poor-rates  2s.  6d. 
in  the  pound ;  while  at  Thoydon  Bois,  a  parish  in  sight  of  Loughton  havinf 
BO  aHotmeats  of  land,  they  are  68.  at  a  rack  rent  and  the  poor  art  ntsera- 
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ble  and  discontented.  In  almost  all  the  parishes  visited.  It  wti  fonirt 
that  applications  for  work,  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  parish  officers 
could  find  employ  especially  in  winter,  and  the  Overseers  apprehend  gnMt 
difficulty  in  employing  them  during  the  approaching  winter,  for  they  have 
none  but  artificial  unnecessary  work  to  offer  them,  employing  six  men  where 
two  would  be  sufficient. 

In  the  year  1762,  the  commons  and  wastes  of  the  parish  of  Snettesham  in 
Norfolk,  was  divided  and  enclosed;  at  that  period,  41  Cottagers  were  fonnd 
entitled  to  common  rights,  and  in  lieu  of  each  right,  3  acres  of  land  was 
assigned  in  severalty,  their  allotments  were  gradually  taken  away  from  the 
Cottagers  and  thrown  into  the  adjacent  farms.  In  1804  only  ten  Cottagers 
remaining  in  the  parish  occupying  lands,  each  of  these  had  from  2  to  10  acres 
on  this  they  grew  turnips,  potatoes,  barley,  wheat,  and  kept  cows  ;  and  fron 
the  period  of  1762  down  to  1804,  no  instances  occurred  in  which  any  of 
those  who  occupied  small  allotments  had  been  relieved  by  the  parish ;  while 
those  who  had  lost  their  allotments  had  become  regular  pensioners,  in 
this  county,  a  simnlar  effect  was  produced. 

This  allotment  plan  then  is  not  hypothetical^  but 
by  facts  which  would  fill  a  volume,  it  can  be  proved 
to  answer  the  ends  proposed,  most  efficiently  : — the 
only  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  land>  suited  for  the 
purpose,  both  in  quality  and  locality  on  moderate 
terms. 

To  the  country  the  advantages  would  be  beyond 
estimation,  we  should  have  a  sober  industrious, 
independent  and  thriving  peasantry  ;  instead  of 
a  population  indolent  for  want  of  employ,  and 
insolent  for  want  of  food  and  raiment.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  workhouse  cost  upon  an  average 
at  least  5s.  per  head  per  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  ^65 
a  year  for  5  persons.  Whereas  the  Cottager  with 
a  family  of  5,  supposing  him  to  earn  12s.  per  week 
all  the  year  round,  would  with  an  acre  of  land  be 
supported  for  little  more  than  half  that  sum»  viz.^ 
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for  £3i  4s.  of  which  ^31  4s.  would  be  for  labour, 
and  £3  for  rent.  It  is  also  strongly  recommended 
to  all  the  labouring  population,  that  they  adopt  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  and  invest  in  a  Savings  Bank,  such  a  portion 
of  their  weekly  earnings,  as  may  not  be  absolutely 
required  for  the  support  of  their  families  ;  and  allow 
these  accumulations  to  be  appropriated  in  purchasing 
land.  It  would  also  be  desirable  that  money  to  any 
amount  above  the  usual  limited  sum,  now  allowed 
by  Government ;  should  be  permitted  to  be  placed  in 
the  Savings  Bank  for  this  purpose ;  the  Govern- 
ment granting  3  per  cent  per  annum  for  it,  which 
there  is  no  doubt  it  would  realize,  besides  paying 
the  expenses  by  allotments  of  not  more  than  one 
acre  to  a  family,  and  also  at  the  present  time,  con- 
sidering money  is  so  plentiful,  and  land  depressed 
and  reasonable  in  proportion ;  there  would  be  a  large 
sum  raised  in  a  short  time,  by  way  of  security  on 
land,  and  many  would  allow  their  present  savings 
to  be  turned  over  on  this  security;  this  would  give 
also  a  preponderating  influence  to  the  agricultural 
scale,  and  in  addition  as  we  have  before  observed,  it 
may  he  recommended  and  enforced  on  the  Clergy  to 
let  their  Glebes  in  allotments  to  the  poor,  in  preference 
to  letting  them  to  one  tenant,  which  method  has  been 
adopted  in  some  parts  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  the  poor  and  the  Minister^ 
whose  kind  and  charitable  protection  ought  to  extend 
over  his  flock. 
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Saffron  Waldcn  was  the  first  place  of  amy  size  that  adopted  the  allotment 
system,  and  the  result  has  been  most  bcnefinial  to  the  labouring  classes  ;  the 
expenditure  for  the  poor  in  the  year  1830,  appears  to  be,  including  the 
money  spent  in  the  roads  £5,487  8s.  6.1. ;  in  the  foUomng  year  it  was 
no  more  than  £4,087  IBs. ;  a  difference  of  £1,400,  besides  £700  since  the 
first  year,  which  was  paid  by  the  Overseers  to  the  Surveyors,  in  order  to  aid 
their  expenditure  in  employing  the  poor,  and  consequently  appeared  in 
both  accounts.  Notwithstanding  the  annual  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  parish,  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years  the  expenditure  is,  reversing  in 
the  following  sums  paid  for  labour  only,  during  the  last  three  years. 

£        8.    d. 
In  1830         ..  ..  ..  1.413      6    3 

1831  ..  ..  ..  915     16     8 

1832  ..  ..  ..  826      7    3 

In  this  parish  th.^re  arc  seven  hundred  individuals  now  interested  in  about 
35  acres  of  parochial  allotments,  where  the  benefits  accruing  from  this 
land,  was  formerly  confined  to  six  persons  and  their  families.  At  Chesshunt 
two  fields  have  been  rented  by  the  Cottage  Garden  Association,  and  divided 
between  49  occupiers  ;  the  Report  states  the  land  is  well  cultivated,  the 
rents  cheerfully  paid,  and  the  tenants  are  extremely  grateful  for  the  benefit 
they  have  received.  Many  labourers  in  this  parish,  in  the  first  instance 
ridiculed  their  companions,  for  renting  the  allotments,  but  arc  now  con- 
vinced of  their  error,  and  are  very  desirous  of  becoming  tenants. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  want  of  consideration  occurred  at  Eastbourne, 
a  man  received  2s.  ^  day,  from  the  parish,  for  standing  idle  on  the  roads, 
he  offered  the  Overseers  that  if  at  the  same  rate  they  would  allow  him  to  cover 
a  piece  of  the  bare  shingle,  east  of  B?achy  Head,  with  clay   from  a  marsh, 
which  the  proprietor  consented  to,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  in  writing 
to  guarantee  the  parish,  from  all  charge  on  account  of  this  man  till  Mid- 
summer following;  when  the  pauper  would   consent  to  pay   the  parish  208. 
^  acre,  and  after  that  time  be  able  to  maintain  himself  and  a  large  family  of 
young  children,  without  parish  assistance.  This  offer  was  refused,  and  as  he 
has  remained  ever  since  a  charge  on  the  parish,  the  farmers  argument  wasy 
that  if   we  let  him  maintain  himself,    others  will  wish  it,  and  then    bow 
shall  we  get  workmen  ?  This  objection  is  one  of  the  first  raised  by  the  farmers 
and  is  but  an  acknowledgement   that    the  landowners    have     the  power 
of   giving  so  much  employment    to   the    labourers,  that    the  evil  would 
be  then* contrary  to  what  it  is  now,  and  a  difficiency  of  labourers  instead 
of  a  superfluity,  would  be  the   result,  but  it  must  be  evident  that  if  the 
land  owners  can  do  so  much,  they  have  also  the  power  of  regulating  it : — 

The  system  now  under  consideration  is  comparatively  superior  to  any 
parish  aid,    It  must  be  admitted  on  the  score  of  interest  and  economy,  for 
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to  numeroQt  have  been  the  instances,  where  large  sums  have  been  expended 
for  no  actual  benefit  to  the  'poor  or  the  parishes,  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  have  been  maintained  in  idleness.  It  appears  in  the  Record  of 
evidence  taken  before  Parliament,  that  in  the  parish  of  Cranficld,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, £7^0  had  been  expended,)  in  digging  gravel,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  poor  employed  which  the  Gentleman  under  examination  stated 
he  could  have  had  done  for  JS50 1  here  was  £700  expended  in  labour. 
It  has  been  reported  that  this  system  has  failed  in  several  instances,  in 
those  we  have  investigated  it  appears  in  the  avidity  to  try  a  new  scheme, 
the  Cottager  is  induced  to  give  more  than'tlie'real  value  of  the  land,  and  the 
soil  generally  allotted  them  is  the  worst  in  the  parish  so  that  it  ceases  too  often 
to  be  a  boon. 

Secondly.^The  site  is  inconvenient,  and  the  stipulation  of  the  contract 
are  often  illiberal  and  oppressive.  It  is  stipulated  for  example,  that  the 
tenant  shall  be  turned  out  if  he  applies  for  parochial  aid,  even  in  case  of  an 
accident  by  breaking  an  arm  or  leg,  if  taken  ill,  or  otherwise  incapable  to 
employ  his  labour,  that  he  shall  during  his  tenantry  receive  no  assistance 
from  the  parish  funds. 

Thirdly. — The  Farmer  who  is  prejudiced  against  the  system,  will  not  cheer- 
fully aid  the  Landlord,  he  frequently  charges  enormously  for  any  little  work 
the  labourer  may  want  in  drawing  his  manure,  perhaps  128.  per  day  for  a 
small  cart  and  horses,  for  a  short  winter's  day. 

In  a  parish  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  Capt.  Pole  has  been  addressed  by  the 
Farmers  for  the  consent  of  their  Landlords  to  allot  certain  lands  for  this 
purpose,  ^We  the  undersigned  Farmers  of  the  parish  of  Barford  are  of  opinion 
that  the  plan  recommended  by  Capt.  Jno.  Pole  will  not  only  considerably 
benefit  us,  but  be  beneficial  to  the  poor  man. 

First. — By  enabling  him  to  gain  subsistence  independent  of  parish  relief 
and  raising  his  condition  altogether,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
Poor  Rates,  so  that  in  a  few  years  (allowing  time  for  the  aged  to  die,)  there 
will,  probably,  be  no  poor  on  the  parish,  and  also  the  great  advantage  of 
this  plan  is  compulsion  on  either  side,  that  a  whole  parish,  or  individuals, 
may  act  upon  it,  and  that  the  good  arising  from  it  will  be  mutual,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  with  the  greatest  safety  be  generally  adopted. 
Signed — By  Lord  Pembroke's  Steward,  and  four  farmers. 

'^  We  the  poor  people  of  the  parish  of  Barford,  consider  that  the  plan 
recommended  by  Captain  Pole,  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  us 
in  every  way,  and  make  us  much  happier  and  better  men,  and  we  also  feel 
satisfied  that  a  fair  acre  of  ground  will  be  sufficient  to  support  a  man 
his  wife  and  four  young  children  :  he  receiving  his  wages  as  before,  and  cul- 
tivating the  land  in  the  way  that  Capt.  Pole  recommends,  and  the  nearer  the 
land  it  to  the  poor  man's  house,  the  more  advantage  it  will  be  to  him, 

Signed  by  Sixteta  Labourtrt. 
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The  following  is  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  James  Beard,  of  the  county  of 
Bedford,  a  resident  at  Cranfield,  extracted  from  the  report  of  Lord  Corn- 
missioners  on  the  Poor-laws. 

The  population  of  the  parish  is  about  1,350  and  the  number  of  acres  in  it 
4y<K)0 ;  about  two-thirds  arable  ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
are  generally  without  work  in  the  middle  of  winter,  when  they  are  employed 
by  the  parish  in  digging  gravel  and  repairing  the  roads.  When  employed 
by  the  parish,  the  married  men  with  families,  received  8s.  ^  week,  a 
aingle  man  3s.,  Ss.  6d.,  and  finally,  4s.  On  being  asked  what  proportion  of 
able-bodied  labourers  were  out  of  employment  last  year ;  he  answered  I 
should  think  from  the  month  of  November,  to  the  end  of  January,  nearly  30 
out  of  130. 

Q,  Have  you  adopted  any  means  of  providing  employment  for  the  labour- 
ers. 

A,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  it. 

Q,  State  the  circumstance  under  which  you* have  done  it. 

^,  My  parish  is  an  open  field  parish,  and  we  have  70  or  80  acres  of  grass 
common  on  it,  three  years  ago  I  called  the  parishioners  together,  being  very 
anxious  to  put  part  of  this  into  cultivation  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers, 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  good  of  the  parish ;  out  of  24  occupiers, 
S3agreed,but  the  24th  having  the  power  of  turning  his  stock  in,  ht  declared 
he  would  do  so,  and  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  every  kind  of  spade  husbandry. 
However,  last  week  I  called  the  parish  together  again,  and  there  was  the  same 
unanimity,  and  that  individual  did  not  disagree,  consequently  the  married 
labourers  have  now  got  a  rood  of  land  each  allotted  them,  and  single  men 
half  a  rood,  at  the  rate  of  lOs.  ^  acre. 

Q.  To  work  for  the  parish,  or  to  work  for  their  own  account? 

A.  On  their  own  account  under  certain  rules. 

Q,  Is  it  intended  to  make  advances  to  the  labourers,  to  enable  them  to 
cultivate  the  land  ? 

A,  I  have  done  it  myself  individually,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  that  is  to 
say,  I  have  advanced  £20  towards  fencing  the  land,  and  have  given  every 
man  a  new  spade. 

Q,  Can  you  state  any  particulars  as  to  the  employment  of  the  poor  on 
the  roads  in  the  parish  of  Kenipston  ? 

A,  Last  year  in  mere  gravel  digging,  that  parish  expended  £750 :  and 
I  am  sure,  I  am  not  saying  too  much  when  I  state,  I  could  get  the  same 
gravel  dug  for  S50. 

Q.  Are  there  many  labourers  and  their  families,  who  existed  preriousfy 
to  the  last  three  weeks,  on  Is.  lOd.  1^  head  ? 

A,  Last  Wednesday  I  went,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Locd 
Lieutenant,  to  swear  in  special  constables^I  met  ten  farq^ers^  iriiom  I 
swore  in:  they  had  brought  74  labQurert  aleo,  to  be  iworn   in,  vpootlit 
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labourers  being  asked  at  the  door,  they  would  not  come  in.  J  weut  out  to 
them,  and  inquired  the  reason  ;  they  said  they  wanted  food :  upon  which  I 
■elected  four  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  party.  I  asked  them  to  go  into  a 
private  room.  I  inquired  the  characters  of  the  men  from  the  farmers  :  and 
they  said  they  were  very  honest  and  industrious  men:  they  gave  me  the 
earnings  of  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  [children — they  did  not  quite 
come  to  Ss.  ^  head  per  week,  for  the  four  families:  they  were  the  best  and 
most  industrious  labourers  in  the  parish.  I  told  the  farmers  that  it  was 
morally  impossible  to  expect  those  labourers  to  go  on  at  that  rate  of  wages, 
and  I  trusted  they  would  not  think  me  unreasonable  in  asking  them  to  give 
the  labourers  38.  6d.  V  head  ^  week,  that  is  to  say,  a  married  labourer  to 
have  9s.,  a  single  man  of  twenty,  6s.  ^  week,  and  a  single  man  of  eighteen, 
5s.  per  week->that  if  a  married  man  earns  9s.,  and  has  two  or  three  children, 
they  would  make  it  up  2s.  6d.  ^  head  ;  if  there  were  six  of  them,  that  would 
be  156.  ^  week  :  the  farmers  having  consented,  T  went  out  to  the  labourers, 
and  spoke  to  them,  and  I  never  saw  a  body  of  people  so  thankful  in  my  life. 
This  is  in  the  parish  of  Lidlington. 

Q.  You  stated  that  many  of  the  men  were  employed  on  the  road  in  some 
of  the  parishes  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  are  they  so  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  employment,  or  because  the  roads  require  that  number  ? 

^.  Merely  to  keep  them  employed. 

Q.  Arc  you  acquainted  with  any  parish  where  land  has  been  cultivated 
by  spade  husbandry,  by  the  poor,  for  any  considerable  time  ? 

A,  The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  a  parish  about  seven  miles  from  me,  in 
which  he  has  kindly  allotted  a  quantity  of  land  to  the  poor  for  two  years. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  effect  of  that  allotment  has  been  ? 

A,  Exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  poor. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  food  of  the  labourers  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? 

A.  Nothing  but  bread. 

Q.  What  have  they  to  drink  ? 

A.  Water. 

The  parish  of  Long  Newton  contains  140  poor 
persons  of  all  ages^  divided  inlo  42  families  chiefly 
employed  as  labourers  in  husbandry.  In  the  year 
1800  an  idea  suggested  itself^  that  these  poor  people 
would  voluntarily  exchange  their  claims  to  parochial 
relief,  for  any  other  aid,  more  congenial  to  their 
habits;  that  would  yield  by  their  labour,  a  better 
prospect  of  procuring  the  common  dom^nglye  com- 
No.  19.  4  A 
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forts  of  life;  they  were  frequently  .consulted  on  the 
subject,  and  were  informed  that  it  was  anxiously 
desired  to  remove  them  if  possible  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  recurrence  of  distresses  similar  to  those 
they  had  lately  felt :  that  they  should  be  furnished 
with  the  means,  if  they  would  make  a  proper  use 
of  them  :  that  it  should  be  at  their  own  option  to 
accept  the  offer  that  would  be  made  them,  or  not; 
but  they  were  advised  to  make  an  effort  to  extricate 
themselves, /rom  that  depth  of  extreme  poverty  into 
which  they  were  sunk.  It  was  proposed  that  each 
Cottager,  on  his  application  for  the  same,  should 
become  the  tenant  of  a  small  quantity  of  arable 
land,  under  proper  restrictions,  and  at  a  fair  rent; 
but  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  rent  more 
than  himself  and  family  could  cultivate  withnut 
interfering  with  his  usual  labour,  nor  more  than  be 
eould  procure  manure  to  keep  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility;  that  the  largest  families  should  not  there- 
fore occupy  more  than  one  acre  and  a  half:  the 
smaller  families  less  in  proportion,  as  their  numbers 
were  fewer  and  not  likely  to  increase;  that  the  rent 
of  the  land  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  ^1  12s.  per  acre. 

Conditions. — ^That  a  fourth  part  of  the  land  in 
each  persons  occupation  should  annually  be  well 
manured  in  rotation,  and  planted  with  potatoes; 
that  the  remainder  should  be  managed  as  the  tenants 
think  proper,  except  that  no  person  should  grow 
two  exhausting  crops  of  com,  (viz.,  Wheat,  Barley, 
Oats  Qjr  Rye,)  successively ;  that  the  land  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  Landlord,  if  not  cultivated  and 
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manured  as  above  mentioned,  or  if  the  tenant 
should  be  lawfully  convicted  of  felony,  or  any  other 
offence  against  the  law,  for  which  they  would  be 
liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  That  it  should  also 
be  forfeited  if  the  tenant  should  receive  any  relief 
from  tlie  poor-rates ;  except  medical  assistance, 
when  rendered  incapable  of  labour,  and  except 
such  relief  as  the  family  of  every  tenant  should 
receive  under  the  authority  of  any  law  relating  to 
the  militia:— and  that  the  land  should  be  granted 
if  required,  for  a  term  of  14  years ,  but  that  the 
lease  and  agreement  shall  be  void  by  either  party 
giving  the  other  three  years  notice. 

When  this  offer  was  made  them,  they  warmly 
entered  into  the  idea  :  promised  every  possible 
exertion  on  their  part  to  give  it  success,  and  all 
accepted  the  offer,  except  two  widows  with  nume- 
rous families  of  young  children,  and  four  very  aged 
and  infirm  persons  without  families,  who  had  not 
courage  to  make  the  experiment ;  the  high  price  of 
provisions  at  that  time,  notwithstanding  they  had 
a  very  liberal  allowance  from  the  poor-rate,  had  ran 
them  so  much  in  debt  for  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  (chiefly  bread,)  that  it  was  deemed  essential 
to  their  success,  that  they  should  be  freed  from  these 
encumbrances ;  money  was  advanced  on  loan 
amongst  them,  in  proportion  to  their  wants,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  £44. 

At  Lady  day  1801,  each  person  entered  on  the 
first  part,  or  one  third  of  the  land  allotted  to  bim,  at 
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Lady-day,  1802,  they  entered  on  one  third  more,  and 
on  Lady-day,  1804,  on  the  remainder.  The  great  ef- 
fect this  easy  mode  of  supplying  their  wants,  has 
already  produced  in  their  habits,  morals,  manner 
and  condition,  will  be  best  proved  l>y  a  statement 
of  a  few  facts  that  have  resulted  from  it.  The  only 
persons  who  have  received  any  relief,  from  the  poor 
rate  of  the  parish,  since  Michaelmas,  1801,  are  the 
four  infirm  persons  before  mentioned,  two  of  whom 
are  since  dead,  and  the  two  widows  with  large  fami- 
lies; these  two  widows,  rather  than  go  with  their 
families  to  the  workhouse,  have  since  requested  to 
be  put  on  a  footing  with  their  neighbours;  and  they 
also  have  received  no  relief  since  Michaelmas,  1803, 
when  their  first  crops  came  into  use ;  one  of 
them  bad  six,  and  the  other  eight,  small  children, 
the  eldest  not  twelve  years  of  age.  No  person  has 
forfeited  his  land  ;  but  three  single  men  have  asked 
leave  to  resign  theirs,  being  able  to  subsist  very 
well  by  their  labour;  except  those,  they  have  all 
strictly  adhered  to  every  part  of  the  agreement  by 
which  the  land  is  held. 

There  is  one  circumstance  particularly  gratifying 
which  encourages  us  in  the  operation  of  this  plan, 
which  is,  that  those  persons  who  have  the  largest 
families,  and  were  the  heaviest  charge  on  the  parish, 
are  those  who  appear  to  set  the  highest  value  upon 
their  land,  and  cultivate  it  with  the  greatest  assiduity, 
and  are  therefore  the  most  anxious  to  avoid  commit- 
ting   any    depredations,    by    which    it   would    be 
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forfeited  ;  this  may  arise  from  the  pleasure  the  parents 
feel  in  seeing  their  numerous  children  well  provided 
with  every  necessary  requisite  to  health,  comfort 
and  enjoyment;  independent  of  every  one  but 
themselves,  and  a  constant  source  of  happiness, 
instead  of  creating  anxiety  aud  dispute.  Fruitful 
seasons,  and  a  neat  garden^  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  have  hitherto  rendered  it  highly  productive. 
Great  attention  is  paid  in  collecting  manure,  of 
which  every  one  is  able  to  provide  amply  for  the 
land  he  occupies ;  the  hoe  is  actively  employed  to 
keep  the  crops  clear  from  weeds  in  the  Summer,  by 
women  and  children,  who  perform  the  greatest  part 
of  the  harvesting  and  other  labour,  except  the  tillage 
and  carriage  of  the  produce  and  manure ;  the  til- 
lage is  partly  performed  by  the  spade,  and  done 
by  the  family,  or  persons  hired ;  if  the  land  is 
ploughed,  it  is  done  partly  by  the  ploughs  of  the 
farmers  of  the  parish,  gratis  or  hired;  the  carriage 
the  same,  or  it  is  frequently  done  by  a  wheel-barrow 
only.  By  these  means  they  have  long  since  dis^ 
charged  their  debt  of  ^44,  as  well  as  all  other 
incidental  accounts,  and  are  so  well  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed it  must  be  some  greater  and  more  severe 
calamity  than  they  have  ever  yet  been  afflicted  with^ 
that  would  put  them  under  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  the  parish  again. 

Some  persons  have  sapposed  that  inconveniency  would  arise  out  of  this 
very  circumi tance,  that  of  their  ht'ing  in  a  bttttr  situation  of  life  than  for- 
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merly — that  it  would  put  them  above  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  would  ren- 
der them  idle,  insolent,  and  immoral :  to  which  it  may  be  answered,  that 
having  given  up  all  claim  to  parochial  relief,  they  feel  themselves  obliged  to 
look  forward,  and  to  provide  against  occasional  distress,  which  stimulates 
them  to  increase  industry  and  economy,  besides  which,  if  with  a  large 
family,  by  che  cultivation  of  one  acre  and  a  half  only,  they  can  obtain  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence,  it  must  be  by  very  superior  exertions  and  frugality, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  what  is  obtained  in  this  manner  will  be  spent  by  the 
same  persons  in  vice  and  extravagance;  in  fact,  three  years' experience 
proves  the  contrary.  The  f;rmers  of  the  parish  allow  they  never  had  their 
work  better  done,  their  servants  more  able,  willing,  civil  and  sober:  and 
that  their  property  was  never  so  free  from  depredation  as  at  present,  and  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention  that  no  warrant  or  summons  has  been 
issued  against  any  poor  person  of  this  parish,  since  the  year  1800.  The 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  poor  rates  in  this  parish  must  not  pass  unnoticed, 
although  the  difference  in  the  price  of  provisions  at  the  different  times  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  had  considerable  influence.  The  amount  of  the 
rates  from  Oct.  5, 1800,  to  April  5,  1801  (the  last  six  months  before  the  plan 
took  effect)  was  i£212  1 6s.,  of  which  sum  i^206  8r.  was  applied  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  amount  of  the  poor  rate  from  Oct.  5,  1803,  to  April  5, 
1804,  the  last  corresponding  six  months,  was  £\'2  6s.,  of  which  only 
£A  12s.  6d.  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  the  communications  to  the  Board  of  Aj^riculture,  Vol.  iv.  p.  367,  there 
is  an  interesting  account  of  Thomas  Rook,  a  cottager  under  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Vavasour :  he  had  three  acres  of  land  which  were  cultivated,  and  pro* 
duced  as  follows  : — 

▲.    R.   P. 

0  2    0     240  bushels  of  potatoes. 

0  1     0     60        do.      of  carrots. 

0  3  20     5  quarters  of  Oats. 

1  0    0     4  loads  of  clover,  part  in  hay,  part 

cut  green. 

0    0  20     Turnips. 

0    0  40     Garden  stuff. 

3    0    0 


His  stock  was  two  cows  and  two  pigs,  one  of  his  cows  had  a  summer  gait  for 
twenty  weeks  with  his  landlord:  the  land  was  partly  ploughed  and  partly 
dug  with  a  spade,  and  cultivated  (the  ploughing  excepted)  by  the  man,  his 
wife,  and  a  girl  about  12  years  of  age,  in  their  spare  hours  from  their  daily 
hired  work ;  they  seldom  worked  upon  it  a  whole  day,  e zeept  in  banretl; 
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an^  madt  the  rent  by  telling  the  butter,  beiiides  some  consumed  in  the  family. 
He  clears  about  £30  a  year;  and  the  daily  wages  his  family  earn,  almost 
maintain  them«-the  family  live  well,  and  a  handsome  sum  has  been  saved,  to 
place  out  two  sons,  and   supply  them  with  clothes   and   other  necessaries. 
The  striking  success  of  this  experiment  excited  others  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  Sir  Henry  Vavasour  :  about  the  year  1802,  Charles  Howard,  Esq.,  of 
Melborn  farm,  attached  a  small  plot  to  the  cottage  of  a   labourer,  named 
Richard  Thompson,  including  the  site  of  the  cottage  and  fences,  the  whole 
allotment  did  not  exceed  an  acre  and  a  quarter :  and  as  the  land  was  the 
most  barren  part  of  a  purchase  which  Mr.  Howard  had  made  about  four  years 
before,  at  the  rate  of  .£10^  acre, it  was  not  werth  five  shillings  V  acre  rent: 
on  taking  possession  of  his  allotment,  Thompson  commenced  the  same  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  wliich  ha-1  been  so  successfully  pursued  by  his  neighbour 
Rook,     Mr.  Howard  states  that  in  1809  he  measured  and  valued  the  produce 
and  found  it  amounted  to  .£10  178.     The  cultivation  was  principally  per- 
formed by  the  spade,  and  occupied  little  more  than  the  man's  leisure  hours 
it  afTorded  a  constant  and  agreeable  source  of  interest  to  the  cottager  and 
his  family,  the  younger  branches  of  which  were  trained   to  early  habits  of 
industry.     Before  he  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  this  allotment,  this 
cottiger  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  wife  and  three  child- 
ren ;  he  had  no  land,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  purchase  every  article 
of  consumption.  In  18'»9,  his  family  had  increased  to  seven,  yet  though,  from 
frequent  ill  health,  he  had  not  been  able  to  earn  the  high  wages  obtained  by 
many  of  his  fellow  labourers,  he  supported  his  family  without  any  parochial 
relief,  by  the  aid  of  his  cow  and  pigs,  and  the  produce  of  his  garilen. 

Another  example  of  the  benefit  to  the  peasantry  may  be  noticed  in  the 
labourers  of  the  town  or  village  of  Toddington.  This  parish,  as  appears  by 
the  census  for  1831,  contained  1926  inhabitants,  of  which  number,  306  were 
employed  in  agriculture.  In  1829,  the  poor  rates  amounted  to  7s.  9d.  ^ 
acre,  and  in  1830,  they  were  8s.  3d.  per  acre.  The  quantity  of  agricultural 
labour  greatly  exceeded  the  demand*  and  for  want  of  a  regular  well  managed 
plan  of  employing  the  extra  hands,  they  were  turned  on  the  high  road,  in 
gangs  of  twenty  to  thirty, — the  consequence  was  a  great  demoralization  of 
the  men,  and  an  increase  in  the  rates.  Under  these  circumstances,  W.  T.  C. 
Cooper,  Esq.,  the  principal  owner  of  the  land  in  that  district,  resolved  to 
make  the  experiment  whether  this  state  of  things  might  not  be  ameliorated 
by  making  small  allotments  of  land  to  the  labourers.  In  November  1829, 
■ix  allotments  of  half  an  acre  each«  were  made  to  six  men,  well  recommended 
for  their  good  conduct,  and  having  large  families.  The  land  wai  free  work- 
ing ffubitaniial  gravel  soil,  and  was  at  the  time  a  wheat  stubble.  It  waa  not 
supposed  that  they  would  attempt  to  pnt  in  any  wheat ;  but  however  tbty 
aacb,  by  some  means  or  other,  collected  suAcient  manure  for  a  small  pari 
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part  of  their  land,  and  Bowed  it  with  wheat—the  rest  of  the  land  WM  planted 
in  the  spring  with  potatoes,  peas,  cabbage,  turnips,  scarlet  beans,  &c.— the 
men  took  great  pains,  and  kept  their  land  very  clean  ;  they  were  repaid  by 
good  crops,  which  caused  them  to  redouble  their  exertions  to  procure  ma- 
nure, so  that  the  roads  were  cleared  of  whatever  could  be  made  convertible 
to  that  purpose.    As  a  proof  of  the  benefit  derived,  one  of  the  men  having  a 
large  family,  who  had  been  heretofore  obliged   to   go  to   the   overseer  for 
money  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  was  able  now  to  pay  it  himself,  to  his 
own  satisfaction.     This  experiment  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  labourer! 
generally  were  very  importunate  to  have  land  ;  and  accordingly  at  Michael- 
mas, 1830,  a  large  field  was  divided  amongst  forty  one  labourers,  in  piecei 
varying  in  size  according  to  the  number  of  their  families.    This  land,  though 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  former,  was  for  the  most  part  very  foul  and  out  of 
condition.     But  not  discouraged  by  appearances,  they  commenced  with 
vigour—  the  farmers  having  ploughed  for  them  in  the  autumn,  they  planted 
the  greater  portion  of  it  with  potatoes,  and  some  corn  and  vegetables ;  their 
crops  were  abundant,  some  of  the  lots  yielding  from  eighty  to  ninety  bush- 
els of  potatoes.     The  labour  they  bestowed  in  cleansing  it  of  conch  gran 
and  other  weeds,  was  a  proof  of  the  contemplated  benefits  they  expected, 
but  a  further  proof  was  their  actually  making  good  and  substantial  hollow 
drains  in  those  parts  which  were  wet,  thereby  rendering  them  the  most  pro- 
ductive portion  of  the  tield.    Their  good  and  orderly  conduct  wba  another 
proof  of  the  satisfaction  it  gave  them.     In  the  summer  evenings,  instead  of 
idly  lounging  about  the  village,  or  doing  mischief,  they  were  occupied  about 
their  land.    The  next  year,  thirty  four  additional  allotments  were  made, 
which  met  with  a  ready  demand ;  instead  of  making  a  separate  charge  on 
each  allotment  for  the  parish  rates,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  include  it 
with  the  rent,  which  together  amounted  from  32s.  to  36s.  per  acre,^accord- 
ing  to  its  quality.    The  rates  and  terms  upon  which  these  lands  are  held,  are 
very  few  and  simple—  Ist,  The  rent  to  be  paid  punctually  on  each  quarter 
day.under  a  penalt}*,  for  default,  of  immediate  loss  of  land  and  the  crops  on 
it.    Snd,  That  if  any  of  the  men  are  convicted  before  the  magistrate  for  any 
breach  of  the  law,  the  land  and  crops  in  like  manner  become  forfeited, — aod 
lastly.  It  is  particularly  insisted  upon,  that  they  shall  be  very  watchful  over 
the  morals  of  their  families,  and  regularly  frequent  some  place  of  pnblir 
worship,  and  especially  that  their  children  bt  fMt  permitted  to  he  idling  mkmt 
ike  lanet  after  nightfall. 

Id  granting  these  allotments^  regard  was  of  coarse 
had  to  the  character  of  the  applicants,  and  those 
whose  conduct  was  notoriously  bad^  were  objected 
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to :  bat  upon  reflectioo,  it  was  considered  right  to 
give  those  whose  characters  were  not  very  good^  a 
chance  of  retrieving  themselves.  One  of  them  said^ 
*'  I  know,  Sir^  that  yon  have  not  a  very  good  opinion 
of  me^  but  give  me  an  opportunity  of  honestly  em- 
ploying my  time,  and  you  shall  see  that  my  land 
shall  be  as  well  cultivated  as  the  rest,  and  no  fault 
shall  be  found  with  me  in  other  matters."  This 
man  has  hitherto  kept  his  word — ^he  has  hollow 
drained  his  land,  and  bestowed  as  much  pains  upon 
it  as  if  it  had  been  his  freehold.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
fordy  being  anxious  to  extend  the  system  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  various  parishes  around  Woburn,  in 
1832^  had  let  no  less  than  600  allotments.  Printed 
conditions  are  given  to  each  labourer,  when  the  land 
is  allotted  to  him,  the  terms  being  precisely  the  same 
as  the  land  is  worth  to  a  farmer,  adding  as  much 
more  only  as  will  barely  cover  the  outgoings ;  the 
rent  is  collected  at  one  payment,  on  the  11th  of 
October.  It  is  alwayd  cheerfully  paid,  and  scarcely 
has  there  been  any  defaulters.  While  the  parties 
immediately  concerned  are  thus  benefited,  the 
community  at  large  is  by  no  means  without  its  share 
of  advantage — the  productions  of  the  earth  are  in- 
creased, by  its  being  made  the  immediate  interest 
of  the  poor,  to  whom  every  little  gain  is  of  import- 
ance, to  increase  them.  Industry  and  health  are 
promoted  by  pleasing  and  salutary  employments, 
which  the  cultivation  of  their  own  land,  aud  the 
preparing  of  its  produce  for  market  afford  thenu 
No.  19.  4  B 
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On  the  old  plan,  when  the  wastes  and  comraoD9 
were  uncultivated,  the  labouring  peasant  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  kept  a  cow  or  two  ;  these,  with 
the  profit  of  a  few  geese,  were  the  main  support  of 
the  family  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  This  could 
not  be  again  accomplished  without  a  larger  supply 
of  land  than  the  present  condition  of  society  would 
admit;  even  when  it  could  be  applied,  it  would  make 
them  almost  independent  of  labour,  but  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  where  you  give  a  man  a  de- 
sire for  property  and  comfort  combined,  he  is  more 
industrious,  and  strives  with  greater  earnestness  to 
increase  that  which  he  has.  Many  farmers  are  very 
much  prejudiced  against  land  being  let  to  labour- 
ers and  mechanics ;  even  such  of  them  as  are  res- 
pectable and  well  meq,niug  men,  are  not  sparing  of 
prophecies  of  various  kinds,  inimical  to  that  system. 
The  usual  prophecies,  however,  of  ruined  tenants, 
spoiled  labourers,  backward  rents,  and  endless  trou- 
ble, have  proved  unfounded,  as  far  as  experience 
has  hitherto  gone.  The  report  of  the  Labourers 
Friend  Society,  for  the  county  of  Wilts,  states  that 
in  several  parishes  in  that  coimty,  there  has  been 
allotments  for  nearly  thirteen  years — in  thirty  four 
parishes,  903  acres  of  land  are  allotted  to  1953 
tenants,  where  the  rent  is  most  cheerfully  and  punc- 
tually paid.  At  Chew,  in  Somersetshire,  52  acres  are 
rented  by  245  families — the  rents  were  paid  punc- 
tually. The  report  states  they  had  good  crops, 
every  one  was  well  pleased;  and  the  tenants  were 
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remarkably  indastrious.  It  also  states,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  comforts  of 
the  poor,  and  to  have  diffused  a  degree  of  content 
and  happiness  which  before  they  had  but  partially 
experienced.  Another  great  and  important  benefit 
roust  also  accrue  from  it,  by  reason  of  its  giving  a 
stimulus  to  habits  of  industry:  many  of  the  allot- 
ments are  cultivated  by  spade  husbandry,  and  the 
report  states  that  there  is  not  one  defaulter. 

In  the  year  1815,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Bexley,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
granted  a  small  piece  of  waste  land,  lying  by  the  road  side,  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre,  to  a  man,  named  William  Baker.     He  was  married,  and  had  a 
family  of  young  children.     This  man  immediately  enclosed  the  grant  with  an 
excellent  quick  set  hedge  ;  he  also  planted  various  fruit  trees,  long  since  in 
full  bearing.    By  ceaseless  industry,  and  the  aid  of  friends,  he  built  himself 
a  comfortable  little   cottage  on  the  same  spot  of  land.     On  this  property 
Baker  and  part  of  his   family  have  resided  up  to  the   present  time,  and 
although  his  wife  has  been  in  ill  health,  and  obliged  to  have  frequent  medical 
advice  during  the  last  seven  years,  not  one  shilling  have  they  received  as 
parochial  relief,  whilst  their  cottage,  their  garden,  its  fences,  in  short,  every 
part  of  the  premises,  is  a  pattern  of  neatness,  good  order  and  cleanliness, 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  country.     This  cottage  and  garden 
lie  about  ton  minutes  walk  from  Penenden  heath,  on  the  road  to  the  village 
of  Bearstcad. 

As  another  illustration,  I  will  quote  one  or  two  otlier  instances  besides 
those  already  mentioned.  The  Rev.  James  Beard,  writing  from  Cranticld 
Rector\',  Wobum,  Bedfordshire,  Oct.  29,  1832,  says, — In  September  last  I 
wrote  you,  relative  to  some  common  land,  that  I  had  induced  the  farmers  in 
this  parish  to  give  up  for  the  purpose  of  spade  husbandry.  On  the]  1th 
Oct.,  according  to  the  first  rule,  they  came  to  pay  their  rents,  and  singular 
to  say,  out  of  173  occupiers,  there  was  not  a  single  defaulter.  The  land  was 
not  worth  £3  in  the  state  it  was  before  it  had  thus  been  occupied  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  it  has  now  grown  about  £300  worth  of  produce,  which  of  course 
must  be  a  material  benefit  to  the  labourer,  and  the  next  year  the  'soil  will  be 
in  a  far  better  state  of  cultivation.  Every  day  the  labourers  seem  more 
anxious  to  obtain  land,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  if  it  were  generally  brought 
into  their  occupation,  the  owners  as  well  as  the  occupiers  would  soon  find 
the  state  of  the  labouring  classes  greatly  impro^d,  and  consequently  good 
order  and  mutual  good  feeling  would,  increase. 

4  B  2 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Baniden,  of  Allow,  in  November,  1831,  aays, — In  conse- 
quence of  the  allotment  of  land  to  the  labourers  in  Crondall  answering  the 
expectation  of  both  parties  the  extent  has  been  150  acres  to  120  persons 
of  which  Mrs.  Lefroy  lets  fifty  five  acres,  and  Major  Birch  nearly  forty :  tbe 
latter  gentleman  has  built  a  barn  acyoining  his  allotments,  which  he  allows 
bis  tenants  to  use.  Happening  to  pass  through  this  village  when  they  were 
digging  their  potatoes,  I  counted  no  less  than  seventy  people  at  work  in  one 
.field,  and  forty  in  another,  not  one  of  them  was  idling,  but  all  engaged  too 
earnestly  to  notice  travellers.  Much  of  the  land  let  to  these  people  is  rented 
at  £3  ^  acre,  including  all  charges.  Many  more  labourers  are  applicants 
for  land,  and,  as  Mm.  Lefroy  says  they  are  her  best  tenants,  being  more 
punctual  in  their  rents,  and  improving  her  land — no  doubt  she  will  extend 
tbe  field  of  operation.  1  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  Crondall  used  to  be 
a  notoriously  bad  parish  for  poachers  and  thieves,  but  now  it  is  quite  the 
reverse;  also  that  when  all  the  country  round  rose  last  year,  not  a  man 
joined  them  from  this  parish.    Tbe  population  is  about  1,200. 

The  proprietors  of  landed  estates  have  it  in  their 
power  to  facilitate   the  maintenance    and    thereby 
encourage  the  increase  of  population,  which  is  one 
of  the  noblest  purposes,  to  which  the  rich  and  tbe 
great  can  convert    their   endeavours  by    building 
cottages,  dividing  farms  to  suit  the  conveniences  of 
the  labouring  people,  cultivating  the  wastes,  em- 
banking the  sea,  draining  marshes^  erecting  manu- 
factories and  various   other  expedients,  which  the 
situation  of  their  lands  point  out.      If  the  profits  of 
their  undertakings  do  not  repay  the  expense,  let  tbe 
authors  of  them,  place  the  difference  to  the  account  of 
charity.     When  we  remember  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
project  carried  into  effect,  by  which  the  public  arenot 
in  some  manner  benefited,  whatever  the  owner  may 
be;  this  consideration  ought  to  be  sufficient  if  tbe 
loss    can  be  spared   without    inconvenience.      In 
another  point  of  view,  it  is  sound  policy  in  a  state 
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that  as  many  individuals  as  possible  shonid  have  uii 
interest  in  the  soil,  as  attaching  them  to  their 
country,  and  its  institutions.  But  instead  of  doing 
this  by  giving  the  labouring  people,  a  valuable  stake 
in  the  soil ;  cottagers  have  been  deprived  of  the 
little  land  formerly  let  them,  and  all  their  rights  of 
commonage  have  been  swallowed  up  in  large  farms, 
by  enclosures,  without  in  many  instances  making 
the  slighest  reserve  for  the  privileges  formerly  enjoyed 
l»y  the  poor  man,  in  the  several  parishes  which  his 
ancestors  had  for  centuries  inhabited.  The  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  interests,  are  so  united  that 
they  must  stand  or  fall  together;  to  restore  and 
maintain  an  equal  balance  between  them  appears 
more  conducive  to  our  national  prosperity.  As  a 
matter  of  speculation,  I  should  contend,  that  the 
landed  interest  had  ultimately  more  to  apprehend 
from  the  high  prices  of  grain^  thau  the  manufactu- 
rer, and  that  any  material  fluctuation  of  price  does 
more  immediately  affect  its  Interest.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  agricultural  wages  are  regulated  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  price  of  the  principle  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  labourers  scale  in  corroboration 
of  their  statement.—  We  extract  an  history  from  Keens 
Bath  Journal,  of  Oct.,  27,  1828. 

The  Hon,  Mrs.  Forrester  bad  left  £900  to  trustees,  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  divided  every  half  year  among  such  of  the  poor  of  Colerne  as  never 
received  parochial  relief.  The  trustees,  with  the  sum,  purchased  39  acres 
ofland,which  they  let  for  many  years  to  a  farmer,  for  £\B  a  year,  which 
was  regularly  distributed.  The  management  devolved  on  the  Rev*  T.  W.W. 
Horlock,  vicar  of  Box,  who  thinking  the  land  was  worth  more,  gave  notice 
that  he  would  advance  the  rent ;  the  land  being  oat  of  cultivation,  the 
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farmer  declined  giving  more  for  it,  and  quitted  possession.  Mr.  Horiock 
then  thought  he  could  more  profitably  dispose  of  the  land  fi  r  the  benefit 
of  the  claimants,  by  letting  it  in  small  allotments  to  tiie  poor  themselvfs. 
instead  of  dividing  the  rent  amongst  them.  Ho  therefore  asked  which  they 
would  prefer :  and  they,  one  and  all  said,  *^  if  the  land  were  so  divided 
among  them,  they  should  be  made  for  ever  ;"  and  the  land  is  from  this  cir- 
cumstance called"  wm^/e /or  ever."  Some  of  the  men  occupy  one  acre  each' 
others  only  half  an  acre,  according  to  the  number  of  their  children.  The 
land  has  been  thus  occupied  upwards  of  ten  years  :  and  by  this  means,  thirty 
families,  including  176  individuals,  have  been  kept  free  from  parish  relief: 
and  are  rendered  respectable  and  happy.  As  to  the  improvement  of  Uie 
land,  and  its  far  greater  productiveness ;  when  first  let  to  these  people,  the 
farmer  left  it,  rather  than  pay  ten  shillings  per  acre  more  for  ic  :  it  is  now 
worth,  through  the  benefit  of  spade  cultivation,  nearly  ten  pounds  per  acre. 
At  first,  the  farmers  disapproved  of  the  plan,  thinking  the  men  would  not  so 
readily  work  for  them  ;  but  such  fears  have  since  proved  groundless — these 
men  are  the  most  steady  and  industrious  labourers  in  the  parish. 

Independent  of  all  these  labourers  and  their  families  being  free  from  the 
parish,  others,  in  expectancy  of  sucreeding  to  a  piece  of  land  when  either  of 
the  present  possessors  die,  submit  to  any  privation,  that  they  may  not 
forfeit  their  right  to  it,  by  receiving  parochial   aid.     A  list  of  these  is  kepi 
by  Mr.  Horlock,  and  this  expectancy  is   itself   an  incentive   to  industry 
and  good  conduct,  so  that  if  a  sufiicicnt  number  of  acres  were  allotted  to  the 
poor,  so  that  a  labourer  might  hope   speedily   to   possess    his    expected 
allotment,  the  claimants  on  the  parish  might  soon   be  reduced  to   only  the 
aged  and  impotent.     But  how  much  more  shall  we  admire  the  plan  adopted 
here,  and  its  happy  consequences,  if  we  compare  it  witli  the  painful  circum- 
stances which  have  recently  occurred  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  where  for  want 
of  the  same  benevolent  and  salutary  provision,  the   poor-rates  have  been 
enormous  ;    at  Northiam,  for  instance,  in  a  population  of  1,356,  the  number 
of  persons  receiving  relief  in  January  1822,  was  636:  and  the  assessment  in 
the  pound,  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day  1822  was  £1  lis.  6d.  !  !*      At  Bur- 
wash   in  a  population  of  1,D37,  the  number  of  persons    receiving  relief  in 
January  1822,  was  1,058,  assessment  in   the  pound  £1  2s.  !i     These  facts 
are    ascertained  from  Parliamentary  documents—again  if  we  draw  a  com- 
parison from  materials,  in  an  able  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  July  1829,  it  will  be  further  instructive.     At  Burley  on  the  hill 
in  Rntlandshire,  the  allotment  of  land  to  cottagers,  has  been  acted  on  suc- 

•  In  the  parish  of  Lidlington,  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  deprivinjf 
cottager.««  of  land,  the  poor-rates  which  in  1751,  were  only  6d.  in  the  pound, 
became  4s.  in  1801  \ 
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cesgfuUy  for  centuries.  Contrast  this  with  Burwash  in  Sussex,  where 
neither  labourer,  his  wife,  or  children,  enjoy  any  such  advantage. f 

Money  expended  in  support     rental  to        poor-rate 
of  the  poor: —  property         in  the 

in        in  in  in  tax,  in  pound. 

1776       1783      1803       1815  1815  1815 

^^R^utlLthire'''";^'*      ^'3      £67        £51        £W2„„,y3d. 
Burwash  in  Sussex.  £470    £596    £1,520  £3,391    £5,312      ..       12s. 

These  facts  and  observations  are  recommended  to  the  attention  of  benevo- 
lent minds: — England  still  possesses  great  resources  for  promoting  the 
happiness  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  if  the  condition  of  what  may  be 
termed,  the  foundation  of  the  social  edifice  was  successfully  improved,  all 
care  for  the  superstructure  would  be  removed.— April  1831. 

It  is  astonishing  to  observe  that  with  the  great 
assistance  supplied  by  the  rich  and  benevolent  in 
various  ways,  that  our  large  towns  are  still  teeming 
with  mendicants,  truly  painful  to  any  feeling  mind 
which  often  raises  the  reflection  that  in  a  Christian 
country  these  things  ought  not  to  be  ;  alms  giving 
does  not  lessen  the  evil,  but  is  1  believe  the  reverse 
by  increasing  it,  which  proves  that  some  radical 
means  ftot  yet  discovered  ought  to  be  bad  recourse  to, 
and  the  many  evils,  jealousies  and  disputes,  that 
parochial  provision  for  the  poor  causes  in  the  way 
it  now  acts,  both  on  those  who  pay,  and  those  who 
receive,  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  results  of  that 
system,  have  not  been  what  they  were  intended  to 
he.     Overseers  are  so  fearful  of  increasing  the  num- 

t  According  to  the  late  census  the  number  of  male  labourers  was  887,167f 
these  with  their  families,  comprehend  not  less  than  3,500,000  or  1-5.  of  the 
population:  the  wages  of  the  labouring  man  varies  from  68.  to  12s.  ^  week. 
In  Devon  78.  ;  Norfolk  10s. ;  Sufi  oik  10s.  to  12s. ;  Harvest  wages  vary 
from  £5  to  £6  lOs.  ;  the  usual  rent  paid  is  Is.  3d,  to  Is.  6d.  V  week, — 
See  Table  in  Appendix, 
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her  of  labourers,  or  those  who  may  become  charge* 
able  to  the  parish,  that  they  will  not  in  some  places 
allow  those  who  have  land  to  baild  cottages  on  it, 
and  one  instance  has  come  to  the  Author  s  know- 
ledge in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  erect  some 
for  miners^  and  they  were  pulled  down.  If  provi- 
sion could  be  general,  so  that  national  industry 
might  be  encouraged,  most  of  these  petty  grievan- 
ces would  be  avoided.  It  is  the  labour  of  man 
that  replenishes  the  earth,  none  of  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  conveniences,  or  luxuries  of  life  can  be 
supplied  without  it,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  protected 
and  every  needful  encouragement  afforded  to  it, 
and  if  true  Christianity  prevailed  as  much  as  the 
profession  of  it  does,  and  the  proper  checks  were 
given  to  intemperance  and  profligacy  by  those  in 
power,  an  antidote  for  all  the  evils  abounding  in 
the  world  would  be  obtained.  The  poor  and  the 
ignorant  do  need  the  aid  of  christian  discipline,  and 
example  for  these  instructions,  and  if  they  had  the 
means  of  full  employment,  in  a  way  which  would 
help  to  procure  comforts,  there  is  enough  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity,  to  assist  in  the  case  of  casual 
difficulties,  sickness  or  losses,  to  which  every  one 
is  liable,  but  while  the  burden  of  rates  and  constant 
begging  is  felt,  it  induces  a  disposition  inimical  to 
good  and  friendly  feeling  on  both  sides,  as  well  as 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  community.  That  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  is  now  loudly  called  upon 
by  the  frequent  recurrance  of  difficulties  and  dis- 
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tresses,  to  give  a  stimulus  to  industry,  by  the  boon 
of  small  allotments  of  land,  we  sincerely  hope  will 
be  felt  by  those  exercising  authority  over  us. 

The  advantafn  of  an  eztentioii  of  the  tjtUm  of  these  allotmenti,  and 
gardening*  amoDKst  the  mannfactnring  population  in  large  towns  and  in 
crowded  districtsy  especially  amongst  the  hand  loom  weaversy  whether  silk 
<x  cotton,  and  the  inferior  artisans  of  other  classes,  would  be  found  in- 
calculable by  it.  Many  places  im  Tarious  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  It  haa 
been  tried,  would  prove  the  assertion,  that  the  social  state  and  moral  habits 
of  individuals  have  exhibited  a  most  striking  superiority  over  those  around 
tbesB,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  small  garden  before  and  after  the  hours  d 
labour.  In  the  language  of  one  of  these  'parties,  *^  Ye  see.  Sir,  It  keeps  me 
from  the  alehouse,  and  the  air,  the  work,  and  the  smell  of  the  earth  do  me 
Ifood."  There  are  many  curious  circumstances  eonneeted  with  the  ualvuT' 
sal  decay  of  small  farms  and  gardening  among  the  hand  loom  weavers  and 
many  others,  that  would  elucidate  our  subject,  if  our  limits  allowed. 

A  gentleman  In  an  inland  county,  we  understand,  has  made,  and  is  still 
Bsaking  euperimeuts,  of  letting  small  portions  of  land  to  boys,  the  sons  of 
poor,  but  industrious  people.  They  are  tau|^t  bow  to  dig,  plant,  and  rear 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  usually  grown  in  gardens ;  they  pay  a  snail  rent,  and 
the  residue  is  their  own.  This  of  course  materially  assists  their  parentSy 
sAd  at  the  same  time  enables  them  to  obtain  clothing  and  pocket  money. 
The  ground  is  cultivated  chiefly  mornings  and  evenings,  by  tiiose  who  go 
to  school,  and  others  who  are  employed  as  errand  boys:  two  advantages 
«re  thus  obtained— the  boys  acqtlre  a  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  they  are 
kept  tnm  mischief.  The  ezperinemt,  it  is  stated,  has  smcoeeded  to  admi* 
ration* 
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SECOND     PROPOSITION. 

IMPROVEMENTS    l\   THE    POOR   LAWS,   AND  THB   ■BfFLOyilfllfT   OF    TRC 

DCKTITUTC     LABOURERS. 

• 

An  inquiry  into  the  vast  Increase  of  the  parochial  rate— history  of  the  Poor 
Laws — the  e7il  not  to  be  attributed  to  an  increased  population,  or  the 
value  of  money — the  various  alterations  in  the  law  increasing;  the  difficul- 
ties—the abuses  of  the  system — remedial  measures — a  national  rate  or 
tax— examples  of  the  effect  of  the  present  mode  of  rating — its  inequality 
— an  income  tax  preferable  to  an  assessment  on  lands — the  management 
of  the  poor— paupers  preferable  to  beggars — the  poor  are  assisted  by  their 
superiors — the  unwillingness  of  the  poor  to  receive  help — Poor  Laws  a 
safety  against  crime — the  present  laws  affect  the  industry  of  the  people— 
the  complaint  of  aU  ciassca — the  difference  between  tlie  present  age  and 
the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

The  facts  that  have  been  disclosed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  of  the  immense  resources  of  the 
country  in  giving  employment  for  her  inhabitants, 
in  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures  which 
have  flourished  in  an  endless  variety,  and  to  a 
boundless  extent,  where  it  should  seem  that  the 
channels  of  productive  industry  are  inexhaustible, 
and  in  which  every  human  being  not  in  a  state 
of  absolute  debility,  may  have  access  to  employ- 
ment, suited  to  all  gradations  of  strength,  skiD, 
and  capacity,  would  lead  us  to  consider  it  a  most 
singular  parodox  in  human  aflfairs,  that  at  the  same 
time  pauperism  and  misery  should  exist.    The  cause 
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cannot  be  traced  to  an  augmented  population,  or 
the  price  of  provisions,  since  thiH  increase  has  by 
no  means  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  and  progressive 
rise  in  tlie  rates,  at  the  same  time  tlie  resources  for 
employmeut,  and  the  price  of  labour  have  been 
advancing  every  year.  The  following  talile  will 
illustrate  this  position : — 
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This  statement,  shews  that   the  rates   hare  in- 
creased within  a  century  upwards  of  five-fold,  on 
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a  popolation  which  has  not  been  doubled;  while 
in  the  last  19  years  before  1803 — on  an  increased 
population  of  only  one  ninth  part  the  assessment 
for  paupers  only,  has  been  augmented  two-fold; 
and  in  the  next  period  in  1818  doubled  again. 
Notwithstanding  the  price  of  com  on  the  average 
of  ten  years  was  much  the  same ;  some  other 
cause  than  that  of  an  increased  population,  must 
therefore  operate  to  produce  this  extraordinary 
effect.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  discover  the 
cause  in  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money  it  will 
be  equally  unsuccessful,  for  although  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  greatly  increased :  yet 
with  the  exception  of  seasons  of  scarcity  and 
dearth,  the  markets  nearly  all  over  the  Kingdom, 
show  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  rather 
declined  during  the  periods  applicable  to  the  com- 
parative view  of  the  progress  of  the  parochial  rates, 
while  wages  with  a  few  exceptions  have  been  neariy 
double  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry ;  there- 
fore in  none  of  these  causes  can  anything  be  found 
to  warrant  a  conclusion,  that  they  have  produced 
the  excessive  advance  in  the  parochial  assessments. 
Where  then  can  the  principal  cause  of  this  increase 
be  found  ?  can  it  be  traced  to  the  improved  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  of  Society  I  has  this  excessive 
expenditure  ameliorated  their  situation?  and  pro- 
duced  habits  of  industry  and  moral  rectitude  ?  daily 
experience,  Alas  I  in  every  part  of  the  country 
fernish  a  decisive  negative  to  such  enquiriea*     In 
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the  reflections  which  arise  out  of  these  results,  the 
reader's  attention  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind  are  measuring  the  strength 
and  happiness  of  the  natioUiby  no  other  scale  than  its 
increased  exports  and  imports,  its  manufactures  and 
revenue.  If  society  did  not  on  the  other  hand  ex- 
hibit an  accumulation  of  wretchedness,  vices,  and 
crimes,  we  might  have  ground  for  exultation  and 
triumph,  which  would  be  a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  national  prosperity.  And  as  a  contrast  to  the 
glare  of  wealth,  splendour  and  fashion,  we  have  the 
mortification  to  see  our  jails  filled  with  criminals; 
poor-houses  with  wretched  objects  of  all  descriptions, 
and  our  streets  and  villages  with  appaling  scenes  of 
human  misery ;  while  the  dreary  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  exhibit  to  the  view  of  those  who  condescend 
to  visit  them^  a  still  more  aggravated  picture  of  dis- 
tresses and  sufferings,  which  are  never  witnessed 
without  shocking  the  feelings  of  humanity.  It  may 
be  useful  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced such  extraordinary  and  paradoxical  effects, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  operation  of  the 
poor-laws  since  the  ground-work  was  first  laid  by 
the  43rd  Elizabeth.  This  Act  divides  the  indigent 
into  three  distinct  classes,  vi&  children  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  maintain  them ;  secondly,  adults  able 
to  work,  but  who  were  either  without  the  means  or 
inclination  to  pursue  it ;  and  thirdly,  the  really  im- 
potent and  necessitous.  For  each  of  these  classes 
the  provisions  were  equally  suitable — for  the  first 
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and  second  the  requisite  materials  for  work  were  to 
1)6  provided,  and  the  children  were  to  be  placed  oot 
as  apprentices;  and  for  the  third  the  necessary 
relief,  and  habitations  for  their  abode. 

For  sixty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of.  the  poor 
laws,  wc  have  no  existing  document  or  history  which  can  throw  any  cor- 
rect light  upon  the  operation  of  this  salutary  act,  nor  any  other  evidence  of  iU 
success,  than  it  remained  stationary  :    but  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
interval,  the  country  was  disturbed  by  the  civil  war,  and  other  political 
troubles,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce,  not  only  a  relaxed  execution  of 
the  pauper  system,  but  in  many  instances  a  total  disorganization,  particu- 
larly in  those  quarters  where  the  war  raged  at  diflfercnt  times  :  for  whenever 
a  country  is  afflicted  by  convulsions  of  this  nature,  its  civil  polity  must  of 
course  be  neglected.    In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  appears  that  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  was  directed  to  the  state  of  vagrancy ;  and  new  and  severe 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  but  it  was  not  found 
expedient  to  touch  the  act  of  Elizabeth  until   the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  at 
this  time  the   legislature  complains,  in  the   preamble  of  an  act,  of  the 
^  necessity,  number,  and  continual  increase  of  the  poor — that  they  had  be- 
come exceedingly  burdensome,  which  was  attributed  to  defects  in  the  law 
respecting  settlements,  and  for  want  of  due  provisions  for  relief  and  employ- 
ment in  such  parishes  where  they  arc  legally  settled,  which  dotii  enforce 
many  to  become  incorrigible  rogues,  and  others  to  perish  for  want,  together 
with  the  neglect  of  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  made  for  apprehending 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  for  the  good  order  of  the  poor."   However,  from 
the  convulsed  state  of  the  country  at  this  time,  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  had 
not  a  fair   operation    which    had    left    little    to   amend,    except    in    the 
practice — for    while    the    principle    was    national,    a   parochial    practice 
was    enforced,    and    therefore    thi«    new    legislative    enactment,   insteti 
of  extending  the  national  principle  to  a  national  practice,  ordains    that 
persons  renting  any  tenement  nnder   £10    a    year,    and    residing    forty 
days  in  any  parish  not  deemed  his  legal  settlement,  may  be  removed 
to  his  own  parish.    And  by  tiic  law  of  settlement,  which  has  proved  such 
a  source  of  litigation  and  perplexity  in  the  execution  of  the  pauper  system, 
which  had  its  origin  in  this  act  of  Charles  U.    A  restraint  was  here  Imd 
upon  the  free  circulation  of  labour — if  a  poor  man  could  not  dispose  of  it  in 
his  own  parish,  he  durst  not  go  to  another  where  a  demand  existed  ;  and  if 
the  overseers  did  not  provide  work,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  starve. 
A  legal  warfare  between  parish  and  parish  was  thus  created,  since  it  was  in 
vain  to  expect  that  a  virtuous  labourer  could  remain  where   he  had  no 
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means  of  exiitoncf-tiie  viciuufl  and  the  Idle  availinjj^  UiomsclveA  of  tlie 
same  excuse,  leH  their  homes,  aud  became  rogues  and  vagabonds.  The 
act  does  nothing  to  cooipel  the  overseers  to  provide  work  for  those  who 
were  thus  to  be  kept  prisoners  within  their  owp  parishes — Us  provisions 
being  only  calculated  to  punish  the  unfortunate  victims  who  dared  to  seok 
for  that  subsistence  in  another  parish,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  their 
own.  To  this  ill-fated  act,  (the  I3th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.)  and  its  erro- 
neous principles,  followed  up  so  tenacioutly  in  subsequent  statutes,  is  to  be 
attributed  many  of  the  evils  which  have  existed  in  society  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  from  this  source  may  be  traced  the  excessive  accumulation  of 
paupers  and  vat;abonds,  and  the  great  increase  of  the  public  burthens  for 
their  maintenance.  The  system  of  settlements,  when  put  into  operation, 
was  discovered  to  be  full  of  imperfections  and  evasions;  to  remedy  which 
the  statutes  of  the  3rd  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary  recognise  the  acts  of 
Charles  and  James  as  good  and  wholesome  laws,  and  not  only  provides  for 
their  continuance,  but  while  it  appears  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  poori 
creates  at  the  same  time  a  new  system  of  restraints  and  checks,  and  increases 
the  machinery  of  a  system  radically  wrong,  and  renders  it  more  complicated 
and  perplexing,  and  still  more  hostile  to  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  with- 
out any  effectual  provision  for  giving  to  the  poor  that  means  of  subsistence 
at  home,  which  they  durst  not  seek  for  out  of  their  own  parishes. 

Evea  a  few  years  later  it  was  discovered  tiiat  the 
impolicy  of  this  restrictive  law  of  settlement,  caused 
many  to  be  chargeable  to  the  parish  and  the  place 
where  they  live,  merely  for  want  of  work,  which 
they  could  procure  in  many  other  places;  but  being 
unable  to  procure  the  security  required,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  obliged  to  live  in  their  own  parishes, 
though  some  that  could  write  would  leave  a  notice 
in  their  own  hand- writing,  *  which  was  rarely 
accepted.  But  singular  as  it  should  seem,  the 
enacting  clauses  of  obtaining  the  certificates  from 


*  It  appears  that  hardly  one  in  500  or  600  at  that  time  could  write  ;  even 
the  officers  and  overseers,  besides  the  principal  farmers  and  inferior  gentry, 
were  in  the  same  state :  indeed  Fitzherbert  recommends  gentlemen  who 
could  not  yri* itc,  to  keep  a  notched  stick  in  their  pockets  to  help  the  memory. 
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pamh  officers,  acknowledging  poor  pereoiu  to  be 
legally  settled  with  them,  so  that  another  parish 
should  have  no  claim  to  remove  them  until  they 
became  chai^eable,  subjected  the  poor  to  more  diffi- 
culties thau  before ;  and  the  primary  mode  of  relief^ 
by  providing  stocks  of  raw  materials  in  each  parish, 
as  directed  by  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  was  no  longer 
tfaougiit  of.  This  principle  was  wholly  sunk  and 
forgotten  in  parish  disputes  and  contests  about  set- 
tlements. The  second  section  of  this  Act  contains 
a  most  singular  provision,  to  the  end  that  the  money 
raised  only  for  the  relief  of  such  as  are  impotent  and 
poor  may  not  be  misapplied  and  consumed  by  idle, 
sturdy,  and  disorderly  beggars,  it  is  enacted  *^  that 
every  person  receiving  parish  relief  shall  wear  a  badge 
upon  his  arm^  under  the  penalty  of  losing  the  reliefj 
and  being  committed  to,  and  whipped  at  the  house 
of  correction."  And  none  were  to  be  relieved  without 
this  badge  of  deg^radation,  however  irreproachable 
their  conduct  may  have  been.  Yet,  notwithstanding, 
every  reign  added  new  difficulties  to  this  compli* 
cated  machinery,  of  removals  and  settlements.  The 
parish  officers  were  also,  in  many  instances,  acknow* 
lodged  defaulters  with  respect  to  the  funds  placed 
in  their  hands,  the  account  of  the  public  expenditure 
was  often  evaded,  though  the  exaction  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rates  was  executed  to  the  utmost  rigour. 
Though  in  general  these  servants  of  the  public  were 
still  thought  fit  to  hold  the  purse,  and  considered 
competent  judges  of  the  national  misery^  the  pristiiie 
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operatioD  of  these  acts^  daring  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years,  exhibits  a  system  of  litigation, 
and  a  waste  of  public  money,  exceeding  anything 
that  can  be  imagined  by  the  most  comprehensive 
mind.* 

The  original  intention  of  the  design »  as  explained 
in  the  43rd  Eliza^h,  page  80,  was  all  lost  sight  of 
in  legal  warfare,  in  prosecuting  and  defending 
appeals.  The  question  was  not  how  the  poor  should 
be  set  to  work,  or  by  what  means  stocks  of  raw 
materials  should  be  procured  for  that  purpose,  but 
how  the  parish  officers  could  best  avail  themselves 
of  legal  substitutes  in  order  to  get  rid  of  intruders. 
The  accumulations  of  Acts  of  Parliament  increased 
the  machinery,  which  it  was  found  incompetent  for 
parish  officers  to  comprehend,  or  to  form  a  judgment 
how  far  the  rights  of  the  parish  were,  or  were  not 
invaded:  hence,  law  advisers  became  alisolntely 
necessary,  and  hence  originated  the  expensive 
appendage  of  vestry  clerks,  regularly  educated  in 
the  profession  of  the  law ;  for  as  litigation  is  a  source 
of  profit  to  those  who  conduct  it,  it  was  natural 
enough  for  those  of  the  profession  to  consider  that, 
in  the  new  Poor  Law  Act  of  1834,  their  rights  were 
invaded.    And  as  the  public  purse  was  not  to  be 

*  Colqnhoon  computes  the 

Lltigatioii £30,000  in  100  yean  £S,000,000 

Removal SO^KK) 8,000,000 

EnterUinments ....     10,000 1,000,000 

4<,000,000 

No.  20.  4  » 
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exhausted,  the  demands  upon  it  are  less  subject  to 
control  or  investigation  than  when  applicable  to 
private  individuals;  juntos  were  easily  formed  by 
intrigue^  to  pass  accounts,  and  hence  the  preference 
given  to  public  over  private  business,  wherever  it 
could  be  obtained. 

A  very  slight  review  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  deprived  of  the 
fees  of  their  aggressions,  may  convince  us  of  its  effects.  On  the  passing 
of  the  present  new  Poor  Law  Act,  some  of  the  magistrates  regarded  the 
diminution  of  their  authority  as  a  personal  insult.  Their  clerks  suffered  a 
severe  loss,  as  every  application  for  a  relief  had  before  brought  them  a  fee; 
there  was  one  for  the  summons,  and  another  for  the  hearing ;  and  some  have 
candidly  acknowledged  that  the  hew  Poor  Law  Act  took  away  the  cream  of 
their  business.  In  fact,  those  whose  income  was  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  poor,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  law,  these  legal  sufferers 
raised  the  cry  of  injury  done  to  the  poor,  naming  the  Unions  atarvatioD, 
and  the  Poor  Houses  bastiles,  in  which  to  imprison  the  poor  man  in  his  dis- 
tress, and  the  aged  in  his  infirmity ;  the  poor  frequently  buried  in  paste- 
board coffins ;  the  children  flogged  because  they  were  sick ;  the  man 
separated  from  his  wife.*  These  declamations,  and  many  more  quite  as 
untrue,  were  propagated  by  the  magistrates  clerks,  vestry  clerks,  paid  over- 
seers, beer  and  gin-shop  proprietors,  all  of  them  being  interested  parties  in 
receiving  the  shore  of  the  rates.  One  town  clerk  demanded  of  a  town 
council  iSdOOO,  as  a  compensation  for  his  losses  in  summonses,  orders  for 
removal,  &c.  And  in  one  parish,  in  Bath,  in  the  expenditure  of  the  yeir 
1894,  one  item  Is  £115  to  town  and  magistrates'  clerks  for  fees,  sCiOfor 
lummonses,  and  iSd7  for  law  expenses  in  addition.  One  gin-shop  in  Lon- 
don received  iSlOO,  as  a  debt  of  honour  from  the  paupers,  as  soon  as  they 
received  it  firom  the  pay-table  of  the  parish.  In  wAny  of  these  IiOBdofe 
parishes  the  frauds  were  very  extraordinary — women  received  pay  to  bury 
their  dead  children,  which  were  still  living — others  borrowed  children  to  in- 
crease their  apparent  distress  when  applying  for  relief-- others  received  pay 
from  many  parishes  at  the  same  time — and  one  person  received,  by  success* 
ful  imposition  pay,  from  six  parishes.  But  in  reply  to  the  cry  of  starvation 
workhouset,  the  commissioners  allowances  is  more  than  can  be  eaten  by  die 

*  These  were  some  of  the  appeals  on  the  late  elections  to  stimulate  the 
electors  against  ctttain  parties  who  had  voted  for  an  alteration  in  the  eld 
poor  laws. 
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inmates,  without  including  rent,  and  attendance  of  officers.  The  food, 
clothing,  and  fuel  alone,  (of  the  Bath  Union/  as  an  ezaoiple  of  the  others,) 
bought  at  the  contract  price,  amouated  each  week  to  38.  Id.  for  each  inmate ; 
and  contrast  this  with  the  earnings  of  a  labouring  man,  who  pays  his  quota 
to  the  rates,  who  has  a  wife  and  six  small  children,  whilst  his  earnings 
altogether  are  not  more  than  9s.  per  week.  Here,  then,  is  only,  one  shilling 
A  week  for  each;  and  if  that  labouring  man  could  buy  his  necessaries  at  thje 
wholesale  prices,  as  the  guardians  do,  it  would  require  £1  4s.  8d.  a  week  to 
enable  himself  and  children  to  live  as  well  as  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
The  following  is  the  average  amount  of  stock  required  by  the  master  of  this 
union  for  one  week's  consumption,  for  the  maintenance  of  650  inmates, 
averaging,  in  prepared  victuals,  1  ^Ib.  per  diem,  including  the  children : — 

910  41b.  loaves  of  Bread  245  quarto  Milk 

i  Sack  Flour  66  lbs.  Rice 

439  lbs.  Beef  and  Mutton  42  lbs.  Treacle 
1  Ox  Head  and  6  Ox  Feet  1  gallon  Wine 

133  lbs.  Bacon  11  gallons  Porter 

76  lbs.  Butter  ds.  worth  eggs 
2|  cwt.  Cheese  H  pint  Vinegar 

6  gallons  Peas  42  lbs.  Soap 

5  sacks  Potatoes  15  lbs.  Candles 

12  lbs.  Tea  4^  tons  Coal. 
76  lbs.  Sugar 

The  Bastile  also  may  be  answered  by  the  fact, 
that  excepting  the  usual  visiting  days^  the  aged  and 
infirm  are  all  allowed  to  go  oqt  grnei  two,  or  three 
days^  to.  visit  their  friends,  as  often  as  they  desire, 
by  asking  leave  three  hours  before  the  time  pro- 
posed ;  and  they  enter  the  workhouse  of  their  own 
accord.  And  lastly,  in  noticing  the  separation 
of  a  man  and  his  wife,  at  first  sight  appears  a  hard 
case,  being  considered,  when  classified  in  a  work- 
house, equivalent  to  a  divorce.     Yet,  in  the  few 

*  The  reason  why  we  have  named  the  Bath  Union  as  an  example,  is 
because  it  is  considered  a  rich  city,  and  has  neither  a  commercial  or 
manufacturing  population. 
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instances  in  which  the  separation  does  take  place, 
revj  unmanageable  and  disorderly  conduct  has  been 
the  consequence  to  those  who  may  be  denominated 
paupers.  In  one  instance  for  example  (which  is  no 
solitary  case,)  the  governor  stated  that  out  of  thirty 
married  couples,  there  was  not  one  man  living  with 
his  wife^  and  that  some  of  them  had  exchanged 
wives  two  and  three  times  since  their  entrance. 
If  It  is  pretended  that  a  young  married  couple,  wbo 
say  they  cannot  support  themselves,  should  live  to- 
gether and  bring  up  children  at  the  public  cost,  free 
of  rent^  and  with  liberty  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
house ;  if  we  allow  this  principle  to  every  inmate  of 
a  workhouse,  that  a  man  who  would  not  endea- 
vour to  maintain  himself,  should  have  a  house  and 
an  income  provided^  and  that  every  poor  person 
ought  to  have  relief  without  considering  their  neces- 
sity^ the  rates,  instead  of  being  four  to  six  millions 
sterling,  would  then  exceed  one  hundred  milliooa 
In  the  various  unions  it  appears  the  poor  have  in- 
creased since  the  first  year  of  their  establishment; 
but  this  is  mostly  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
guardians  to  offer  suitable  employment;  and  the 
increase  is  chiefly  by  those  persons  who  would  rather 
live  in  a  workhouse  or  a  jail  at  the  public  cost,  than 
endure  the  toil  and  hardships  of  an  independent 
labourer.  The  governor  of  Shepton  Mallet  prison 
states,  that  many  of  the  men  whom  he  had  at  the 
treadmill  would  rather  submit  to  that  work,  with 
prison  diet,  than  the  harder  work  of  a  common 
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labourer.  At  present  the  comforts  of  a  workhouse 
are  twice  as  great  as  those  enjoyed  by  a  labouring 
inan,t  and  the  work  not  one  fouith ;  those  who  pick 
oakum  sit  down  in  a  room  with  a  fire  in  winter,  and 
they  work  as  little  as  they  please;  the  labour  is 
nothing  compared  with  that  which  the  necessity  of 
the  industrious  had  made  them  to  undergo.  The 
master  of  a  workhouse  states  that  it  is  impossible  to 
induce  paupers  to  work  longer  than  an  officer  stands 
over  them ;  and  he  declares  there  is  no  way  that 
will  make  them  use  any  exertion  but  piece  work,  or 
giving  them  food  when  the  work  is  done,  and  then 
only  to  such  as  earn  it.  The  same  observations 
with  respect  to  the  work  of  paupers,  has  been  made 
by  all  the  experiments  of  employment  in  lands 
occupied  by  the  parishes.  In  one  parish,  in  Wilt- 
shire, the  land  which  was  tilled  and  worked  by  the 
paupers  entailed  a  heavy  loss  on  the  parish,  and  we  see 
this  in  many  instances  where  workhouse  labourers 
have  been  employed ;  while,  in  the  same  parish, 
a  larger  quantity  of  land,  allotted  in  portions,  at  a 
rent  to  some  labourers,  for  their  own  benefit,  pro- 
duced a  good  rent,  and  a  handsome  remuneration  to 
the  occupiers.  This  land  was  thrown  up  by  a  farmer 
as  poor  land  and  high  rent. 

f  It  has  been  calculated  that  tbe  contumptlon  of  foodeach  weekis  as 
foUowa :—  lbs.  oz. 

An  independent  labourer 7    10 

Able  bodied  paupers  in  a  workhouse  are  allowed. .    9      7 

Suspected  thief,  prison  allowance • 12    U 

Convicted  ditto        ditto  U    15 

Transported  thief,  in  Australia 20    10 
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It  has  been  a  general  complaint  that  there  is  a  want  of  fidelity  in  the 
niinisters  of  religion,  with  respect  to  the  poor,  and  this  is  considered  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  increase  of  pauperism,  as  no  one  suffers  so  much  from 
this  cause  as  the  pauper  himself.  He  that  is  born,  reared,  married,  sap- 
ported,  and  buried  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  considered  as  a  blank  is 
the  creation,  and  utterly  unprepared  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 
This  remarkable  deficiency,  it  is  stated,  is  for  want  of  a  salary  sufficient  to 
instruct  the  poor ;  and  yet  there  are  Church  ministers  in  every  parish  in  the 
Kingdom,  to  whom  the  average  salary  for  spiritual  attendance  Is  an  expense 
of  128.  for  each  person  in  the  Kingdom.  The  law  doeu  not  allow  a  salary 
to  a  Dissenting  minister  for  their  instruction,  but  it  permits  them  to  assemble 
with  the  inmates  at  suitable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction, 
within  the  bouse.  But  the  depravity  of  those  under  the  influence  of  pai- 
perism  is  very  greats  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  appeal  to  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  who  was  a  conscientious  Dissenter,  and  had 
discharged  bis  duties  faithfully  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  guardians. 

The  following  reply  was  made,  in  answer  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him: 

Q.  Wiiat  did  you  think  of  the  workhouse  when  you  first  entered  upoa 
your  duties  ? 

A,  I  was  astonished  at  the  good  things  provided  for  the  inmates  ;  I  wonld 
not  desire  better  provisions  for  my  own  family ;  I  had  no  conception  that 
so  much  was  done  for  the  poor. 

Q.  Have  you  found  the  paupers  thankful  for  all  that  is  done  for  them  ? 

A,  Kot  at  all :  they  all  speak  of  it  as  their  right  ^  they  say  the  house  was 
built  for  tliem ;  that  the  poor-rates  are  for  them  ;  and  that  the  officers  arc 
paid  to  wait  on  them.  I  have  been  astonished  to  see  how  little  care  they 
take  of  the  property  of  the  Union  ;  they  will  commit  injury  on  the  fUmituie, 
and  on  their  clothes,  and  will  waste  their  food  without  the  least  scruple. 

Q.  How  many  religious  persons  do  you  suppose  there  may  be  among 
them? 

A.  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  only  one»  whom  I  have  frequently 
seen  engaged  in  a  room  by  himself  in  a  devout  manner ;  he  U  blind  aid 
deaf,  and  perhaps  on  this  account  he  has  escaped  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  their  conversation. 

Q.  Is  the  language  of  the  paupers  then  so  very  corrupting  ? 

A,  It  is  shocking ;  and  indeed  the  chief  evil  that  those  of  better  habiti 
have  to  complain  of,  is  the  constant  quarrels,  oaths,  and  di8g;ustiDg  con- 
versation of  the  inmates. 

Q.  Are  there  no  others  besides  the  blind  man,  of  whose  religion  yon 
entertain  some  hopes  ? 

A.  There  are  three  or  four  aged  women  of  whom  I  am  inclined  to  think 
favorably* 
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A  similar  testimony  waH  i^iven  by  the  chaplain  of  that  workhouse,  who 
stated  that  in  every  instance  in  which  he  had  looked  upon  any  inmate  as 
actuated  by  religious  principles,  circumstances  had  occurred  which  had 
completely  destroyed  his  hopes. 

The  complaints  of  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  at 
Bath,  before  the  formation  of  the  Union,  induced 
the  overseers  to  order  that  the  privilege  of  attending 
their  respective  places  of  worship  (which  the  assis- 
tant overseer  had  denied,)  should  be  restored;   but 
coming  to  the  workhouse  on  a  Sunday  evening  to 
observe  the  order  in  which  they  returned,  he  had  the 
mortification  of  witnessing  every  one  of  them  return- 
ing   intoxicated^*   and   conseqiiendy   gave  up  his 
own    order    and    requested   the    overseer  to   pro- 
ceed as  before.     In  those  churches  in  which  the 
sacrament  money  is  distributed  amongst  the  poor 
persons  who  have  partaken  of  the  sacrament,  there 
is  generally   an  overflowing  attendance  from  the 
workhouse,  and  their  return  has  been  frequently  in  a 
most  disorderly  state.    The  curate  of  a  large  parish 
in  Bath  gave  a  gratuity  to  women  who  came  to  be 
churched,  thinking  that  after  their  confinement  they 
were  objects  of  sympathy.    The  great  increase  in  the 
number  having  led  him  to  make  inquiry,  he  dis- 
covered that  many  of  them  had  never  had  children 
at  an,  but  that  they  bad  gone  through  the  ceremony 
of  chnrching  in  order  to  obtain  the  gifts.    The  chap- 
lain of  the  workhouse  states  he  had  been  in  the  habit 

*  How  disgraceful  for  any  society  to  allow  publicans  Co  sell  beer  and  other 
intoxicating  liquors  to  paupers,  on  a  day  professedly  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction.— 51m  PoHc9  Regulations, 
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of  giviDg  money  to  some  of  the  innoiates  on  leaving 
the  workhouse,  but  many  had  left  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  this  gratuity,  and  having  spent 
it  in  a  public  house,  returned  to  the  workhouse  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  However,  from  the  facts  be- 
fore us,  it  appears,  in  Christian  charity,  that  more 
zeal  in  the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations 
is  needful,  in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  and  give  a 
proper  bias  to  the  degraded  condition  of  those  con* 
sidered  to  be  paupers.  If  every  denomination  had 
taken  charge  of  its  own  poor,  as  the  Quakers  have 
done,  we  should  not  now  have  to  speak  of  pauperism 
as  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  these  multifar 
rious  cases,  without  regretting  the  intricacy,  per- 
plexity^ subtilty,  and  apparent  refinement  which  has 
arisen  i(om  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  the  most 
simple  and  conclusive^  as  to  what  was  intended. 
The  number  of  cases  which  have  arisen  upon  mere 
matters  Of  form,  exceed  all  calculation.  No  means 
have  been  left  untried  by  the  parties  litigating  at  ike 
public  expense  to  gain  their  point ;  and  even  after  tbe 
question  is  settled  as  to  where  the  distressed  paupers 
are  to  be  removed,  a  new  system  of  chicanery  is 
resorted  to.  This  is  applicable  to  the  techoical 
forms  observed  in  the  shape  of  orders  from  tlie 
justices,  and  in  executing  the  same,  althoogh,  it 
point  of  fact,  such  orders  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  Yet  Or.  Bums  observes,  that  there  has  been 
as  many  questions  and  decisiQns  upon  mere  matteft 
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of  form,  as  upon  the  varioafi  acts  relative  to  settle- 
ments. Orders  of  removal  have  been  quashed  in 
consequence  of  the  most  trifling  inaccuracies,*  and 
technical  omissions,  adding  thereby  additional  hard- 
ship and  cruelty  to  the  poor  objects  who  thus 
l»ecome  the  victims  of  errors,  in  the  committing  of 
which  they  could  have  no  share.  How  much  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  the  spirit  with  which  these  con- 
temptible disputes^  hanging  not  on  the  justice  of  the 
case,  but  upon  mere  technical  forms,  should  have 
generated  so  many  disputes,  and  have  occasioned 
such  an  immense  waste  of  public  money ;  all  of  which 
has  tended  to  distress  and  degrade,  instead  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  poor.  Nothing  has 
tended  so  much  to  debase  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
and  reduce  to  a  state  of  want  those  who,  under  « 
better  system,  might  have  added  their  labour  to  the^ 
improvement  of  the  country,  in  the  augmentation  of 
productive  employment.  These  constant  iuterfe* 
fences  respecting  settlements^  have  unquestionably 
given  a  most  injurious  bias  to  the  minds  of  the 
labouring  poor.    In  the  various  disputes  about  who 

*  One  order  has  been  quashed  which  mentioned  a  county  town,  but 
omitted  the  county  also,  although  it  bore  the  same  name.  Another,  becauie 
it  was  directed  to  the  officers  of  the  |»ari8h  removed  to,  instead  of  those  of 
the  removlnf  parish.  A  third,  because  the  order  was  made  on  complaint 
only,  and  not  on  complaint  of  the  parish  officers.  A  fourth  fbr  stating  that 
eomplalBt  has  been  made  to  us,  without  adding  the  names  of  two  justices  of 
the  peace.  A  fifth  for  stating  the  justices  only,  and  not  justices  of  the  peace. 
And  a  sixth  for  stating  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  said  county,  and  not  in 
andfor  the  county.  And  numerous  other  causes  might  be  add^d,  wftddi'M 
equally  frivolous. 

No.  20.  4  E 
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shall  afford  them  an  asylum^  they  have  been  led  to 
conceive  that  exertion  and  industry  become  less 
necessary,  since  the  parish  to  which  they  beloog,  is, 
under  every  circumstance,  compelled  to  raaintain 
them. 

The  frequency  of  these  interferences  on  the  part  of  parish  ofhctrtfUd 
the  immense  numbers  that  liave  been  carted  from  place  to  place  with  their 
children,  have  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  increase  vagrancy,  since  they 
are  always  unwelcome  guests  in  the  receiving  parishes,  whose  officers  haft 
provided  no  means  of  employing  them,  and  for  their  labour,  their  only  meaai 
of  subsistence,  they  can  find  no  purchasers ;  and  unable  to  subsist  on  the 
scanty  pittance  of  parish  allowance,  their  characters  assume  a  new  and  de- 
graded form.  So  that  when  not  immured  in  a  workhouse,  they  resort  to  the 
miserable  alternative  of  hasarding  a  more  degrading  punishment,  by  asldig 
alms ;  or  if  the  first  application  does  not  answer  their  expectations,  wiO 
tliieve,  to  relieve  their  necessary  wants.  From  this  source  many  of  our  conn* 
try  beggars  and  resident  pilferers  originate.  To  this  mischievous  bias  and 
degradation  of  the  mind,  the  law  of  settlement  is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be 
attributed.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  invidious  distinction  as  to  what 
parish  should  be  bound  to  maintain  a  miserable  pauper,  should  have  become 
a  principle  of  action,  and  so  serious  a  subject  of  litigation,  in  a  country 
where  benevolence  and  charity  forms  the  leading  characteristic ;  instMd  of 
a  generous  emulation,  dictated  as  well  by  policy  as  humanity.  Altbongk 
lUs  evil  has  been  removed  in  a  certain  degree  since  the  act  relating  to 
firiendly  societies,  and  the  amended  acts  of  settlements  in  regard  to  the 
unions,  by  which  the  power  of  removing  any  person  to  his  pariah  canasC 
lake  effect  until  he  actually  becomes  chargeable.  A  working  man  may  nov 
go  where  he  considess  it  may  be  most  advantageous  to  him,  aa  long  m  he 
•an  avoid  asking  parish  velief.  Bat  if  from  sicknesi,  accident,  or  mj 
aflietSon,  which  may  jdeprive  him,  even  for  a  short  period*  of  the  aaoansaf 
supporting  his  family,  he  is  compelled  to  solicit  aid  from  the  parislM  hi 
is,  from  that  period,  in  a  situation  to  be  legally  removed.  Tlila  la  avtiy 
great  improvement  on  the  law  of  settlements,  and  it  is  to  bo  rogvctlod  it  wm 
not  adopted  ere  the  injurious  effects  of  the  former  laws  had  takoii  root  la 
the  human  character,  and  particularly  amongst  the  labouriof  pppuMm* 
Tot  0^  the  wound  nsay  be  inflicted  under  the  present  poor  law,  at  imaM 
in  18S4|  if  the  pauper  belonged  to  another  union,  or  anotbar  partofthe 
eountry :  for  while  this  Act  extends  the  privilege  to  the  working  people 
during  health,  it  imposes  the  greatest  hardships  upon  tbem  la  the  event  s( 
sickness,  or  requiring  temporary  relief,  and  especially  to  the  nativefl  ef 
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Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the  Islands.  In  tbc  remedial  measures,  it  would  be  far 
more  desirable  for  tbe  whole  Kingdom  to  be  made  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
rating  and  settlement,  than  even  to  extend  it  to  a  union.  This  would  give 
to  every  guardian  an  interest  in  the  good  management  of  every  parish — it 
would  prevent  dispute  about  settlements,  which  even  now  occur  between 
parishes  in  the  same  union,  and  elsewhere— it  would  prevent  the  vAgrani 
charges,  and  expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions,  from  falling  upon  the 
parishes  in  which  the  workmen  were  situated — it  would  hinder  the  rest  of 
the  parish  from  being  deceived  by  the  paupers,  in  obtaining  pay  from  seve- 
ral parishes  at  once-'and  it  would  obstruct  tbat  system  of  beggary,  by  which 
a  vagrant  may  travel  all  ovjer  England,  and  obtain  food  and  lodging  at  every 
workhouse,  if  he  has  wit  enough  to  beg  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  every 
week,  of  a  relieving  officer  every  day,  and  every  person  else  he  meets^  under 
the  pretence  of  the  hardship  of  the  new  poor  law.  He  begs  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law,  and  at  every  town  contrives  to  have  always  matches  or  tracts 
to  Mcll.*  The  very  worst  criminals  thus  escape  the  punishment  of  crime, 
and  obtain  the  reward  of  pauperism,  and  impose  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
benevolent,  merely  because  the  law  has  established  two  courts  of  appeal, 
and  two  sets  of  taxes. 

The  Borough  RateSi  the  Poor  Rates,  and  tbe 
Way  Rates,  should  be  all  merged  into  one ;  then 
would  one  set  of  officers,  one  collection  of  Rates, 
and  one  audit  of  accounts  be  sufficient,  and  justice 
would  be  done  to  the  public  with  more  certainty, 
and  at  less  cost.  When  parochial  affairs  are  thus 
transferred  to  municipal  bodies,  the  test  of  out-door 
relief  should  be  revised,  not  by  inexperienced  per- 
sons, who  compare  the  statements  of  paupers  with 
their  own  comforts,  but  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  tbe  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  who 
would  return  a  verdict  such  as  would  be  returned  by 
a  jury  of  twelve  industrious  labourers ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  right  to  refer  some  cases  to  such  a  deci- 
sion. The  most  usual  mode  of  the  paupers  applying 
and  obtaining  the  greatest  share  of  relief,   is  an 
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appearance  of  poverty ,  rags,  or  deBtitution ;  be  must 
not  appear  healthy  or  decent^  lest  his  pay  shonld  be 
diminished,  his  income  being  in  proportion  to  bis 
apparent  wretchedness.  Hence  he  has  a  direct  in- 
terest in  denunciating  alarming  statements  respect- 
ing the  badness  of  the  times;  and  if  his  pay  is 
stopped,  he  then  finds  a  home  in  the  workhouse, 
often  to  the  immense  increase  of  the  expenses  on  the 
parish,  which,  on  an  average  of  the  nation,  amounts 
to  £3  3s.  7d.  for  out-door  relief  per  head;  and 
when  boarded  and  lodged  in  a  workhouse,  on  the 
same  average,  amounts  to  £12  3s.  7d.  per  head. 

This  local  union  or  parochial  practice,  thuR  built  upon  a  national  or 
general  system,  pre-supposes  that  every  individual  born,  or  residing  for  a 
time  in  a  parish,  could  find  subsistence  iu  that  spot  for  himself  and  family  ; 
and  if  the  affliction  of  indigence  visited  any  person  who  removed  from  it, 
after  the  system  was  established,  in  order  to  better  his  condition,  the  origi* 
nal  pariah  alone  could  afford  this  shelter  and  supply  or  assistance.  Why? 
because  the  fund  provided  for  that  purpose  was  local  or  parochial,  and  not 
a  national  tax  on  all  property.  One  writer,  in  the  year  1800,  proposed  a  tax 
similar  to  the  assessed  taxes  ;  but  such  a  tax  would  not  embrace  the  g;reatest 
share  of  property,  and  that  property  which  more  often  engenders  a  state  of 
destitution  and  want,  which  is  only  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  Is  thf 
means  of  amassing  immense  accumulations,  which  creates  avarice,  and 
thereby  grinds  down  the  labourer  to  a  state  of  slavery.  But  had  there  been 
a  fund  raised  upon  the  principle  of  the  income  tax,  the  excessive  evils  of  the 
poor's-rate,  and  the  pauper  system,  would  never  have  happened — ^the  poor 
man  wonld  be  at  liberty  to  have  sought  a  market  for  his  labour  «t  the  best 
price,  amd  his  parish  would  be  anywhere  and  everywhere — he  would  have  been 
set  to  work  if  able,  or  supported  if  infirm,  in  the  place  or  parish  where  in- 
firmity or  distress  came  npon  him.  This,  though  in  some  degree  modified 
by  the  Union  Act,  and  the  late  improvements  proposed  of  allowing  a  mas  to 
gain  a  settlement  who  resides  two  or  three  years  in  a  place  without  asking 
relief,  although  it  should  not  be  the  place  of  his  birth.  Vet  we  predict  that 
still  there  will  be  no  effectual  and  permanent  relief  until  the  whole  systesi 
of  parochial  rates,  of  highways,  poor-rates,  and  settlements  is  repealed,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  to  rate  all  and  every  part  of  the  British  dominions  under  one 
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Ux,  aod  one  administration  uf  relief.  The  reaeons  that  may  be  assigned  for 
the  alteration  of  the  laws  as  regard  parochial  rates,  is  that  the  assessment  in 
various  parts  of  the  Kingdom  are  so  very  uoeqaal,  and  fall  so  dispropor- 
tionally  heavy  on  the  small  termer  and  the  poor  tenant,  who  is  but  just 
struggling  to  escape  the  vortex  of  pauperism*  while  the  large  manufacturers, 
tlie  merchants  and  tradespeople,  pay  but  a  small  pittance  in  proportion. 
From  a  statistical  account  we  have  seen,  it  appears  that  the  commercial  gen- 
tlemen and  manufacturers,  psid  only  1 1  millions  in  the  tame  number  of 
years,  since  ISOO,  that  the  agriculturists  paid  117  millions.  And  in  various 
parishes  in  the  Kingdom,  the  rate  varies  from  Is.  «3d.  to  31s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 
A  vast  number  of  the  parishes  pay  18s.  while  the  average  of  the  Kingdom 
is  only  is.  ^d.    And  the  number  of  paupers  maintained  by  the  rates  fall 

on  the  counties  as  follows  : — 

P«r  On  the 

Cent.  nation. 

.*>    Tn    the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Cornwall,'^ 
Lancashire,   and   Nottingham,  the  East/ 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  number  of  pan- >     7    less     \'\5ih 
pers  in  each  100  of  the  population  inV 
each  county     j 

3  In  Derby,  Middlesex,  and  Rutland 8     do.     l-13th 

4  In  Lincoln,  Northnmberland,  Stafford,  and^     o  .k^...  i  ia»i. 

the  North  Riding  of  York     . .     ....     ?     ^  '^^^^  ^'^^^ 

4    In  the  West  Riding  of  York,  Durham,  Mon- j    |a     j        1.10th 
mouth,  and  Salop $ 

4    In  Bedford,    Chester,   Somersetshire,    and>    ,«  .,„j^^  •  o»k 
Westmoreland p2  under  l-Bth 

6    Cambridge,  Devon,  Hereford,  Huntingdon,^    ,o  «k^  ^  i  q*i. 
Surrey,  and  Worcester  . .     :      . .     . .     S 

3  Herts,  Dorset,  and  Kent 14     do.     l-7th 

4  Gloucester,    Leicester,   Southampton,    and>    .e      .        i.7th 

Warwick  ..     ..     • j  *-7vn 

3  Norfolk  and  Northampton J 6  under  l-6th 

3  Essex  and  Suffolk        17  above  l-6th 

1  Buckinghamshire         ..     ..     ••     ..     ..     ..18     do.    l«5th 

1  Oxfordshire SO  under  J -5th 

1  Berkshire       21  above  l-5th 

8  Sussex  and  WilUhire 33  nearly  I -4th 

18  Counties  in  Wales,  averaging 9    do.     l-llth 

By  the  returns  it  appears  that  for  the  whole  Kingdom  l-9th  part  of  the 
population  were  paupers  in  1803.  Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  resident 
paupers  in  Cumberland,  Cornwall,  Lancashire,  Nottingham,  and  the  East 
Riding  of  York  amounts  to  only  l-15th  part  of  the  population,  those  of  Sus- 
sex and  Wiltshire  are  nearly  1-4th.  So  great  a  disparity  stronfcly  marks  the 
inequality  of  burthen,  and  the  mischief  which  arises  from  a  parochial  prac- 
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Cice,  grarteJ  erroneously  on  a  national  principle.  Instances  have  occurred 
in  some  parishes  where  the  rates  have  amounted  to  408.  in  the  pound,  while 
a  general  rate  for  the  Kingdom,  equalized  on  all  real  property,  inclndiof 
mines*  minerals,  canals,  railroads,  &c.,  would  not  amount  to  3s.  lOd.  in  the 
pound. 

This  is  the  proportion  on  the  landed  interest, 
operating  on  the  estates  of  the  counties.  What  this 
reduction  is  in  value,  can  hardly  be  credited;  some 
particular  parishes  have  been  lessened  by  the  Union 
Act.  at  the  same  time  others  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased)  though  the  average  amount  of  the  Kingdom 
is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  former  amouut. 
In  1764,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  in  Nottingham, 
the  rates  were  £380,  or  7d.  per  head  on  the  popu- 
lation. In  1838  they  were  £19,180,  or  Ss.  lOJd. 
upon  the  increased  population.  The  expenses  of  this 
parish  for  three  years  before  the  union,  in  the  rate, 
was  £25,458;  and  in  the  three  years  since  the 
union  it  is  £40,023.  Yet  it  is  important  to  bear  m 
mind  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  Kingdom, 
annually  relieved  out  of  the  poor-rates,  is  1,250,000, 
averaging  120  to  each  parish ;  and  that  the  sum  ex- 
pended in  their  relief  amounts  to  about  £5  per  head, 
the  number  of  parishes  being  11,000 :  and  there  are 
at  least  so  many  separate  and  independent  bodies 
occupied  in  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  utility  of  an  incorpo- 
ration of  parishes  and  rate-payers,  on  the  whole, 
appears  in  the  city  of  Loudon,  within  the  walls, 
comprehending  a  population  of  only  55,000  persons^ 
containing  96  parishes,  each  managed  b^  ita  own 
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poor,  with  separate  officers  and  separate  rates.     And 
although  many  of  these  city  paris»hes  are  extremely 
rich,  and  have  few  or  no  poor,  yet  in  the  year  1831 
they  expended  <£64,000  fur  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
while  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  with  32,000  more  in- 
habitants, and  very  many  poor  people,  expended 
during  the  same  year  only  <£37,000.     In  the  city 
parishes  it  amounts  to  23s.  3d.  per  head   on  the 
whole  population,  while  at  Lambeth,  in  which  there 
were  many  more  poor  persons  relieved  than  in  the 
city  parishes,  the  rates  only  amounted  to  Ss.  (id.  per 
head.     Now   if  Lambeth    had   been  divided   into 
96  parishes,  there  would  have  been  96  sets  of  offi- 
cers, and  rates,  and  96  chances  of  fraud  instead  of  one. 
In  the  two  parishes,   Christ-church   and   Bethnal- 
green,  and  in  the  hamlet  of  Mile-end,  New-town,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  comprehending  what  is 
usually  called  Spitalfields,  the  poor  are  assessed  to 
afford  a  scanty  and  inadequate  relief  to  the  indigent, 
while  the  rich,  who  are  their  employers,  and  who 
benefit  by  their  labour,  are  not  resident  parishioners. 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  radical  error 
of  local  settlements  and  rates.     The  opulent  manu- 
facturer and  othersi  for  whom  the  poor  exhaust  their 
strength  by  laborious  occupations,  reside  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  London,  or  in  the  country,  where 
the  labouring  people  do  not  dwell,   because  they 
cannot  find  cheap  habitations.    The  rich,  therefore, 
who  are  said  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labour, 
are  in  the  jiroportion  of  about  four-fifths  of  the 
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whole  population.  These  are  not  compelled,  and 
cannot,  from  non^residence,  be  forced  to  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  those  who  drop  into  poverty.  And  as 
it  is  impossible  to  wring  from  the  resident  inhabitants 
SI  snfllicient  sum  to  relieve  the  settled  paupers,  they 
have  long  l>een,  and  still  are,  in  a  most  deplorable 
state  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  without  any  hope 
of  remedy,  while  the  present  system  of  parish  rates 
and  relief  continues^  Since  experience  has  shown 
that  the  provision  in  the  43rd  EUzabeth,  authorizing 
adjoining  parishes  to  be  assessed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  be  rendered  effectual,  the  rates 
are  treble  in  these  parishes  to  the  large  parish  of 
Mary-le-bone,  where  opulence  abounds. 

If  the  poor  man's  friend  would  go  round  with  the  collector  of  the  rates, 
and  see  the  last  8hil)inj|r  taken  from  sonne,  and  the  goods  of  oUien  sold  It 
pay  the  rates,  he  would  find  more  cause  for  pity  in  the  hundreds  who  are 
thud  precipitated  into  the  gulf  of  pauperism,  than  in  those  who,  as  paupers, 
in  their  own  right,  ask  without  shame  for  that  which  their  own  present  toil 
or  previous  forethought,  might  have  provided  for  their  snateDuico.  Ltid 
Erskine,  in  the  House  of  Lords  stated,  that  the  contributors  to  the  poor- 
rates  were  more  entitled  to  pity  than  those  who  received  them.  In  a  table 
obtained  from  the  collectors  rates,  in  the  Bath  Union,  we  find  S/NW  ntt* 
payers  aot  exceeding  ^10  a  year,  and  many  hundreds  not  exceeding  t^  ptr 
annum.  The  same  disproportion  is  amongst  the  farmers,  and  even  the  allot- 
ment holders ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  mte-fiajen 
in  England  are  persona  whose  income  does  not  amount  to  i(60.  a  yeaiy  ud 
nearly  one-half  less  than  iflOO  a  year.  Therefore  our  plan  of  raising  a  rate, 
by  an  assessment  of  an  income  tax  of  two  per  cent,  on  all  abore  iPlOO  per 
annum*  would  be  the  only  means  practically  to  ensure  tucceflii.  Tbt  fBMii 
why  we  prefer  an  income  tax,  would  be  because  a  larger  sum  would  be  raised 
more  equally— it  would  not  fall  on  the  class  who  new  bear  too  large  a  pro- 
portion, namely,  small  farmers  and  tradesven,  as  well  as  cotters,  whD  stt 
tbemsclvos  but  barely  itruggling  to  aiaintain  their  groDnd«  from  reqn)|ia( 
the  same  charity  as  their  neighbours.  Besides,  it  would  then  fall  on  tboic 
classes  who  are  the  means  of  increasing  the  excess  of  pauperism  in  tibe 
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ttities  and  lar^e  manufacturing  tovrns  and  diatricta  ;  and  alfo  on  those  who 
receive  an  income  from  the  funds,  who  now  pay  nothing  at  all,  four  per  cent, 
raised  on  an  income  tax  for  all  property  above  £100  per  annum,  would  be 
amply  sviRcient  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  employ  all  the  labourers  in  the 
Kingdom  who  wanted  work ;  and  it  would  be  more  than  equal  to  the  present 
poor-rate,  way-rate,  and  ike  (olU  of  alt  the  turnpike  roads  in  the  Nation, 
which  we  intend  in  thi*  sequel  to  unite.  The  advantagea  of  such  an  union 
of  ratea,  for  the  general  diffusion  of  labour,  will  appear  obvious  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  it  respects  commerce  and  the  manufactures,  aa 
well  as  agriculture.  And  then  parish  settlementa,  removals,  appeals,  certi- 
ficates, and  all  the  miserable  train  of  endless  litigations,  of  questions  of  no 
importance  to  the  nation,  or  to  individuals,  or  the  poor,  will  vanish.  The 
poor  man's  liberty  will  then  cease  to  be  abridged,  and  labour,  so  neceasary 
In  an  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  country,  will  have  free 
scope,  and  find  ita  true  level.  The  country  then  would  be  their  settlement, 
and  the  legislature  their  guardian. 

In  the  administration  and  disbursement  of  this 
revenue^  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  by  the 
state  as  a  prudent  man  would  exercise  over  his  own 
affairs.  The  poor  may  be  considered  as  a  large 
family,  and  tlie  legislature  the  master.  It  follows  of 
course,  that  as  the  structure  of  the  legislature  can- 
not admit  of  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  a  master, 
this  task  must  be  committed  to  an  agency,  re- 
presenting the  body,  and  responsible  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  duties  assigned  as  commissioners  of 
the  poor,  whose  duties  may  be  assigned  in  arranging 
and  digesting  laws  and  regulations  necessary  for  the 
whole,  on  the  principle  of  the  present  poor  law 
commissioners,  with  an  extension  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  all  classes,  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  and  highways,  or  any  national  employment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  In  the  management  of 
state  affairs,  the  sovereign  wisely  selects  men  emi- 
No.  20.  4  p 
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nent  for  their  talents  and  integrity;  hut  was  the 
choice  to  be  made  on  the  principle  established  by 
the  poor  laws,  the  nation  could  not  exist  even  for  a 
single  year.  In  the  private  affairs  of  life  the  success 
of  every  difficult  undertaking  depends  on  the  degree 
of  ability  employed  in  the  management.  In  the 
affairs  of  the  poor»  the  most  arduous  and  intricate 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  where  the  greatest 
talents  and  knowledge  are  required,  the  least  por- 
tion of  either  has  been  supplied. 

In  reviewing  the  system  of  the  poor  lawn,  with 
the  employment  of  the  destitute  labourers,  because 
all  such  classes  must  be  governed  by  one  head»  and 
may  be  termed  a  species  of  police.*  AntI  in  con- 
sidering what  means  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
present  condition  of  society,  we  must  apply  remedies 
that  are  now  applicable,  not  those  applicable  to  a 
state  of  society  differently  constituted  from  the  pre- 
sent. It  is  no  use  to  delay  our  reforms  till  the  time 
when  prudential  habits  have  been  universally  esta* 
blished^  we  may  then  trust  to  them  for  averting  tht 
evils  of  indigence ;  we  may  as  well  expect  the  filth 
and  mire  of  our  streets  and  highways  to  be  removed 
without  the  scavenger,  or  mendicity  openly  tolerated. 
A  rate  for  the  poor  and  destitute  labourer  is  the 
only  alternative.  In  a  manufacturing  country  like 
England,  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  subject  to 

*  By  the  term  police  we  are  to  understand  all  thote  regnllitloiii  Ib  a 
country  whieh  apply  to  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  safety  of  thm  ttthaU- 
tanti,  whether  it  regards  tiielr  tecnrity  against  pauperism,  or  the  effects 

produced  by  mortl  and  criminal  offences. 
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great  and  imceasiug  fluctuations,  the  consequences 
of  open  begging,  in  the  absence  of  a  poor  law, 
would  be  frightful  to  contemplate.  To  causes  of 
real  distress  in  our  streets,  would  be  added  an  im- 
mense number  of  impositions,  which,  in  the  alisence 
of  any  legal  system  for  its  detention  and  exposure, 
would  increase  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  as  the 
history  of  some  of  our  noted  beggars  and  impostors 
fully  demonstrate;  but,  however  degraded  a  pauper 
may  be,  he  is  at  least  an  improvement  on  the  beggar.* 
It  appears  by  history,  that  any  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  has  been 
only  by  the  exertions  of  affluent  men — ^the  poor  are 
generally  too  depressed,  and  too  inert,  to  make 
voluntary  efforts  for  improving  their  condition  in 
society.  In  all  ages,  and  all  countries,  we  find  them 
remaining  stationary,  unless  acted  upon  by  their 
superiors,  and  these  are  more  particularly  of  the 
educated  class.  In  England  the  course  of  sound 
improvement  has  been  downwards — villanage  was 
not  abolished  by  the  serfs,  but  chiefly  by  the  edu- 
cated clergy.  The  foundation  of  civil  liberty  and 
constitutional    government    was   not  laid   by   the 

*  When  slavery,  or  life-apprenticeBhip  was  abolished,  the  labourer  be- 
came his  own  master,  and  waH  left  to  bis  own  resources.  But  if  be  could 
npt  lay  by  «  provision  for  sickness,  old  age«  and  other  casualties,  and  had 
no  friends  or  relations,  who,  from  motives  of  aflection,  might  rescue  him 
from  want,. he  must  be  wholly  deserted.  Men  will  not  starve  whilst  they  can 
beg  or  steal,  consequently  the  first  character  the  poor  assumed  was  that  of 
thieves  or  mendicants  ;  and  it  was  to  assist  them  in  that  capacity  that  the 
first  fffocts  of  the  le^slaturc  was  directed,  ere  resort  was  had  to  a  coinpuU 
sory  rate  for  their  relief. 
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oppressed  burghers  of  cities  and  towns,  but  by  the 
feudal  barons  of  the  age  of  Magna  Charta;  and  ' 
according  to  M.  de  Brussi^re,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  iu  Levonia  was  resisted  by  the  peasantry. 
The  colliers  and  salters  of  the  North  were  bondmeo 
till  the  year  1775^  and  these  did  not  feel  grateful 
when  their  fetters  were  loosed ;  they  were  so  far 
from  deserving  or  prizing  the  boon  conferred  oa 
them,  that  they  esteemed  the  interest  taken  in  their 
freedom  to  be  a  mere  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
proprietors  to  get  rid  of  what  they  called  head  and 
larigald  money,  payable  to  them  when  a  female 
of  their  number  increased  the  live  stock  of  their 
master'tf  property  by  bearing  a  child.  Thus  it  is,  that 
from  the  example  and  almost  coercive  interference 
of  the  opulent  and  intelligent,  the  state  of  the  poor 
of  the  present  day  can  be  alleviated. 

A  remarkable  account  of  pauperism  in  Italy,  appeara  In  a  recent  pvWi- 
cation  from  that  country.  In  anawering  the  question — ^how  tlie  people  laia 
their  bread  ?  it  U  by  stating  that  large  numbers  are  seldom  able  to  tarn  it 
by  any  industry  of  their  own,  and  are  more  frequently  maintained  by  charity 
either  public  or  private.  Indolence  In  the  Southern  parts  of  Italy  at  teMt 
may  add  to  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes,  but  other  cauaea  not  ao  easily 
discernible  are  at  the  root  of  the  mischief.  Pauperism  prevails  grievously 
in  the  towns,  because  there  the  population  cannot  find  any  suitable  emplty- 
ment  in  manufactures,  and  have  neither  opportunity  or  inclinatioii  to  betake 
themselves  to  agriculture.  It  prevails  with  equal  severity,  though  we  do  not 
observe  it  so  much,  in  the  country,  where  the  peasantry,  with  few  exceptloai, 
have  no  capital  and  no  savings,  and  are  reduced  to  famine  in  a  bad  barpesL 
In  the  Spring  of  1S37  the  bakers'  boys  in  Rome  were  guarded  by  police  sol- 
diers as  they  passed  along  the  streets  with  their  bread  ;  every  public  walk, 
and  the  doors  of  every  frequented  church,  were  besieged  by  crowds  of  beg- 
gars, of  whom,  though  many  were  idlers  and  impostom,  a  large  niyority 
were  wretched  creatures  really  dying  of  hunger.  There  are  indeed  charitable 
societies  which  expend  large  sums  every  year ;    there  are  also  hospitals 
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amongst  which  those  o(  Milan,  Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples,  are  the  most 
famous.  But  all  these  are  local  and  inadequate,  and  the  government  do 
little  or  nothing  for  the  poor,  they  do  not  even  give  them  sufficient  to  hide  their 
misery ;  and  the  rags,  and  sores,  and  hanger  o(  paupers,  pressing  themselves 
on  our  attention  hy  hundreds,  in  every  town  and  village  from  Suez  to  Riga, 
may  assist  us  in  our  answer  when  we  are  next  asked  why  the  lower  TtaTimns 
are  discontented ;  and  it  is  alleged,  addicted  to  highway  robheriet.  So  much 
for  Papal  charity. 

A  State  of  destitution  is  constantly  arising  in 
society,  partly  from  fluctuations  in  einployment, 
changes  of  the  seasons,  disease,  old  age,  orphanage, 
widowhood,  besides  infirmities  of  mind  and  body, 
crime  and  improvidence.  Though  some  of  these 
particulars  might  probably  be  guarded  against,  yet 
there  are  occasions  arising  from  calamities,  which 
no  forethought  could  avert.  Where  there  is  no  pub- 
lic provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  humanity  to  deny  to  the  indigent 
the  liberty  of  soliciting  alms  from  their  more  fortu- 
nate neighbours.  The  improvement  of  society  de- 
mands that  neither  ignorance  o(  the  laws,  or  pressure 
of  want,  shall  justify  their  violation ;  and  no  man, 
however  urgent  his  necessity,  shall  with  impunity 
seize  on  the  property  of  another.  Every  Englishman, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  has  his  parish ; 
and  every  parish  is  bound  to  provide  work  or  food 
for  those  unable  to  get  employment,  and  also  to 
bring  the  children  of  the  destitute  to  useful  trades, 
whereby  they  may  earn  their  livelihood — to  provide 
for  the  blind,  the  impotent,  and  those  who,  being 
poor,  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  Under 
these  humane  provisions,  says  a  late  writer,  the  rich 
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and  the  poor  are  bound   up  in  one  common  fate, 
with  reciprocal  ties  of  obligation — neither  prosperity 
nor  adversity  can  visit  one^  without  operating,  in  a 
corresponding  influence,  on  the  other.     The   rich 
have  an  interest  jointly  with  the  poor,  which  in  all 
circumstances  influences  their  condition ;  and  from 
their  number,  with  the  means  of  employment,  edu- 
cation,   improvidence,   and    dissipation,    they  are 
necessitated  to  feel  an  interest,  and  apply  to  their 
consideration  whatever  superior  knowledge  or  fore- 
thought they  may  possess,  so  as  to  promote  tbt 
permanent  security  of  their  own  enjoyments.    There*- 
fore  it  would  be  a  very  erroneous  and  limited  view 
to  apprehend  in  the  poor  laws  nothing  beyond  an 
institution  of  mistaken  benevolence,  fostering  vice 
and  improvidence;  whereas  the  poor  laws  are  not 
an  institution  for  the  welfare  of  the  destitute  only, 
but  for  the  general  peace  and  security  of  the  com- 
munity; they  are  not  only  an  institution  of  charity 
but  of  police,  to  shield  society  from  the  evils  of 
mendicity  and  crime.     If  we  exclude  the  aged  in 
distress,  or  the  able-bodied  in  want  of  employment, 
we  fail  to  obtain  one  great  object  of  their  establish- 
ment.    Causes   of  distress   will   arise   from    thesie 
effects,  and  how  are  they  to  be  met?    The  sufferers 
cannot  starve,  therefore  they  must  either  beg  or  steal, 
or  be  relieved.     If  we  tolerate  the  first,  in  ever  so 
limited  a  degree,  we  open  a  door  for  the  admission 
of  the  greatest  evil  that  the  poor  laws  were  meant. 
to  avert.     These  poor  laws  now    regulate  sixteen 
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millions  of  people,  thou«;;li  in  the  present  improved 
condition,  they  still  form  a  vague,  unconnected  piece 
of  machinery,  falling  with  oppressive  \vei;;ht  on  the 
hapless  objects  of  poverty,  as  they  provide  no  con- 
stant relief  for  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  parish 
or  union,  or  have  gained  a  settlement.  Cases  of  this 
sort  are  of  daily  occurrence,  frequently  in  the  case 
of  labourers  migrating  from  one  part  of  the  King- 
dom to  another  in  search  of  employment,  while  the 
present  relief  is  only  extended  to  a  day's  provision, 
and  then  the  applicant  is  forced  by  necessity,  if  his 
means  are  exhausted,  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  or 
beg,  or  often  apply  to  a  neighbouring  union ;  when 
perha]>s  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  remain  even  with 
a  small  supply,  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  get 
casual  employment. 

If  a  fond  intended  for  a  good  purpose  be  perverted  to  a  bad  one,  the  fault 
is  in  those  who  have  the  maftageoient  of  it.  The  idle  and  dissolute  vill 
impose  on  the  industrious  and  deserving  if  they  can,  but  it  is  the  fault  of 
individuals,  or  of  society,  if  they  succeed.  The  poor-rate  was  intended  for 
the  distressed ;  bat  if  it  is  wasted  on  vice  and  improvidence,  then  the  oppro- 
brium reats  on  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  fund.  The  worthlesa 
portion  of  society  will  not  labour  now  any  more  than  they  did  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  if  they  can  live  by  standing  with  their  arms  folded  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  apparently  looking  for  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
desiring  never  to  find  it— or  by  touching  their  hats  to  passengers, 
drefcsed  in  rags  and  apparent  destitution— -by  presenting  tracts  or  matches 
for  salt,  as  an  excuse  for  beggary— or  else,  by  exposing  Infants  to  the  Incle- 
mency of  the  weather  so  as  to  excite  compassion.  All  these  caaea  arise  from 
a  defective  police,  and  a  deficiency  of  employment.  The  power  should  be 
vested  \h  the  guardians  to  give  employment  to  the  poor  in  all  cases  of  emer- 
gency, and  according  to  their  different  cizcumstances  and  capacities ;  then 
would  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  acquiring  a  trade  or  becoming 
artUlcert  be  provided  for,  and  there  would  Ve  no  complaining  in  our  streets. 
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COMPARISON    BETWEEN   THE   AGE   OP   ELIZABETH    AND   THE    PBESEirT   BEIfiN, 

WITH    RE8PECT  TO    LABOUR. 


The  duty  of  Government  to  provide  employment  for  its  Rubjectt—a  sclieBie 
to  supersede  all  the  turnpike  trusts,  and  repair  all  the  higfavajra  in  tbc 
Kingdom  at  the  public  expense— a  plan  for  enrolling  the  employed 
labourers  in  a  police  force,  whose  activity  should  be  called  into  action 
in  case  of  any  emergency— the  establishment  of  a  Police  Oaiette— Hi 
advantages  to  the  farming  interest  and  commerce— its  effects  on  the 
cities  and  towns— the  saving  in  the  expenditure  by  it— objections  to  the 
plan  obviated— the  discontinuance  of  the  turnpikes  would  be  a  relief  to 
the  public  generally— an  impolice  tax— the  manner  of  eondiictiiig  tM 
present  plan— the  mode  of  raising  the  money  beneficial  to  the  poor,  by 
its  not  falling  on  the  small  tenant,  and  affording  employment  to  all  classes 
during  the  winter — improvements  in  the  roads  are  benellelal  to  all — tbf 
violent  opposition  to  the  old  schemes— the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  tbf 
labourer  consists  in  employment— an  erroneous  idea  previdls  that  paa- 
pers  work  for  the  public  in  their  youth. 


It  is  the  general  complaint,  by  nnemployed  mol* 
titudes,  that  all  occupatious  are  full  in  every  field 
of  adventure.  But  from  what  cause  may  tve 
attribute  all  this,  when,  in  spite  of  every  disadvan- 
tage, men  are  daily  rising  to  distinction  in  every 
profession.  It  is  the  slothful  and  the  indigent 
that  generally  make  such  complaints,  and  tbey 
obsequiously  do  so  in  order  to  assure  themselvef 
that  they  are  not  altogether  wrong  in  continuing  to 
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misspend  their  time.  Since  it  appears  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  distinguished  men  were  poor  at  the 
beginning,  a  question  itiay  naturally  arise — do  not 
men  exert  their  alnlities  more  on  that  account  to  be- 
come eminent?  Although  we  are  all  familiar  with 
instances  of  fortunes  realized  from  nothings  it  will 
he  found,  on  reflection,  that  instances  are  com- 
paratively few,  of  men  who  began  business  with 
fortunes  having  ended  by  greatly  increasing  them. 
Many  a  poor  boy  has  made  twenty  thousand  pounds 
before  he  was  forty  years  of  age ;  but  few  who  had 
ten  thousand  at  the  age  of  majority^  are  known  to 
have  doubled  it  with  their  years.  So  that  there  is 
reason  to  hope  many  a  poor  lad  on  entering  into 
life,  may,  by  the  power  of  application,  self-denial, 
and  honorable  intentions,  combined  with  talent,  rise 
to  eminence.  These  are  the  only  means  of  raising 
the  best  qualifications  for  a  prosperous  life ;  for  it  is  a 
clear  induction  that  the  great  mass  of  the  prosperous 
were  originally  poor.  All  may  not  be  so  successful 
as  others,  ^*  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle 
to  the  strong  :'*  but  they  who  aspire  from  a  rational 
feeling  of  emulation,  will  undoubtedly  attain  the 
happy  reflection  that  they  have  done  their  duty  to 
the  bent  of  their  ability. 

One  remarkable  distinction  of  the  present  state  of  society,  since  the 
Eliaabetban  aj;e,  is  that  the  Act  for  establishing  the  poor  laws  was  chiefly 
an  Act  for  the  enforcement  of  industry,  intended  to  meet  the  mass  of 
▼agrancy  that  grew  out  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  tran- 
sition from  slavery  to  free  labour.  It  was  never  calculated  that  men  might 
be  willing  to  work  and  not  find  employment ;  the  great  difficulty  then  was 
to  overcome  the  propensity  of  idleness  and  vagabondage,  not  to  procure 
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th(»m  rfmuncrativc  occupation.  During  tbU  reign  there  were  several  AcU 
of  the  legislature  to  enforce  the  idle  to  labour— one  of  which,  a«  m  tpecimeB 
of  many  others,  was  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  directing  householders  using  baV 
a  plough  of  land  (that  is  half  such  a  quantity  of  land  as  a  team  of  oxn 
might  plough  in  a  year,)  in  tillage,  to  require  any  person  they  might  find 
unemployed  to  become  their  apprentice,  either  in  husbandry,  or  in  any  art 
or  mystery;  and  if  he  refused  (being  under  twenty  yean  of  aj(e,)  tobrinf 
him  before  a  justice,  who  was  almost  compelled  to  commit  him  to  waH 
(prison)  until  he  consented  to  be  bound.  It  appears  it  was  then  diificultto 
procure  apprentices,  now  it  is  equally  difficult  to  find  mastertt  ftrising,  moft 
probably,  from  the  trouble  of  teaching  young  persons  an  employment  or 
trade;  when,  for  the  same  cost,  and  lens  inconvenience  to  the  masters,! 
practiced  person  could  be  procured.  The  real  amount  of  agricnltural  labour 
CO  raise  our  necessary  provisions  is  now  but  as  8  to  10  in  100.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  days,  when  labour  abounded,  we  have  no  exact  date;  butfron 
the  quantity  of  corn  grown  on  large  estates,  compared  with  the  quantity  sold 
beyond  their  immediate  consumption,  (tee  the  produce  of  t&e  immemte  ef- 
iafet  of  Hatoaled^  in  St^olk,  in  1460,  in  Appendix,)  we  may  confidently  assume 
that  then  there  were  quite  as  many,  if  not  more  than  there  are  at  present, 
employed  in  husbandry  in  Italy  or  Spain  at  the  present  day,  being  85  to  100, 
(that  is  in  the  supplying  food  for  100  men,)  it  requires  85  to  labour  in  agri- 
cultural employment.  At  present  there  appears  not  a  lack  of  industry  bnt 
of  profitable  employment,  all  trades  and  occupations  being  full.  Manufac- 
turers continue,  as  they  increase  their  machinery,  to  employ  m  few  more  hands, 
at  the  same  time  perhaps  doubling  their  produce.  Our  trades  and  mechanics 
have  done  tlie  same,  so  that  at  this  time  there  appears  a  permanent  redoo- 
dancy.  arising  from  the  cause  that  so  few  are  required  to  supply  the  rest 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  the  framers  of  the  new  poor  law  overlooked 
this  essential  difference,  and  prescribed  a  remedy  more  calculated  to  suit 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  than  the  reign  of  Victoria.  Those  who  think  there  is 
more  labour  than  labourers  would  render  an  invaluable  service  to  the  public 
by  pointing  out  the  vacant  occupations.  There  appears  now  a  permanentie- 
dundancy  of  labour,  that  is,  there  are  more 'people  than  can  find  emplojrment  oa 
the  terms  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  :  and  to  compel  them,  by  any 
legislative  machinery  to  be  employed  on  lower  terms,  is  certainly  impolitic ; 
not  only  tending  to  the  degradation  of  the  people,  bnt  an  absolute  weakeniBf 
of  the  national  strength.  For  our  part,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  t» 
observe  how  every  source  and  channel  of  employment  is  filled  to  overfiov- 
Ing,  tiiere  is  no  hour  by^  nighty  or  day,  no  service  or  drudgery,  office  or 
attendMice,  whether  by  waiting  the  arrivals  of  coaches  or  ale>m»cmlfM 
by  blacking  shoet  or  sweeping  crossings  and  cbimniet— by  plunginf  into  llit 
bowels  of  dnnghilU  for  carrion  and  refase — by  scrutiniiing  with  diligent  eye 
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the  morning:  ejectments  of  bousesi  shopii,  and  warehuuses— by  ranbAckiug 
the  deposits  of  sewers,  drains,  and  the  beds  of  rivers  fur  chance  bits  of  coal, 
iron,  old  bones,  and  marine  stores — or  by  administering  early  and  late  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  to  the  numberless  wants  of  tlie  sons  of  toil,  by  supplies 
of  ready-made  coffee,  baked  potatoes,  kidney  puddings,  &c.,  all  of  them,  and 
a  numerous  catalogue  ol  minor  employmeuts  by  which  a  sixpence,  a  penny, 
or  a  mouthful  can  be  earned,  are  crowded  with  competitors.  Yet,  for  this 
social  malady,  the  new  law  has  not  offered  any  effectual  remedy.  It  has 
opened  no  new  sources  of  employment,  but  only  provided,  under  specious 
pretexts  and  disguises,  a  less  discriminative  punishment,  by  confounding 
age,  want,  and  misfortune  with  delinquency. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  governments  to  find  employ- 
ment for  their  subjects.  Our  scheme  is  simple,  and 
easily  put  into  operation;  combining  the  present 
waywardens  and  the  turnpike  roads  under  the  same 
controul  and  management  with  the  commissioners 
of  the  poor ;  the  only  diflference  of  management  be- 
ing, that  the  guardians  of  the  various  parishes  should 
appoint  practical  surveyors  under  the  engineers 
appointed  by  the  board.  On  these  works  every 
parish  might  employ  all  their  unemployed  hands,  at 
a  rate  of  wages  something  less  than  the  usual  day 
labourers  receive;  and  thereby  applying  the  same 
to  a  national  practice^  extending  to  the  United  King- 
dom, there  could  then  be  no  occasion  to  send  a  man 
away  unemployed  to  his  parish^  because  he  was  not 
born  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  place.  The 
saving  of  this  expense  would  be  very  great,  while 
the  nation,  under  the  old  system,  was  the  loser; 
the  man  was  not  to  starve,  if  one  parish  would 
not  maintain  him  another  must.  It  would  be  a 
national  benefit  if  a  board  of  commissioners  were 
appointed    similar  to   those  who   superintend  the 
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present  poor  law,  with  power  to  employ  every 
man  wanting  employ  ment,  besides  enrolling  them  as 
a  species  of  police,  whose  duty  should  be  called  int<t 
action  on  any  emergency — all  the  old  laws  of  the 
turnpikes,  way- wardens,  &c.  to  be  repealed,  and  a 
new  national  board  of  general  and  internal  police, 
combining  the  whole  police  forces  in  the  Kingdom— 
the  management  and  administration  of  relief  to  the 
poor— with  the  controul  aud  direction  of  all  the 
roads  and  ways  in  Great  Britain — and  at  the  same 
time  an  efficient,  intelligent  Police  Gazette  should  be 
published  under  their  direction  in  London,  at  two- 
pence each,  post-free,  comprising  the  reports  of  the 
several  districts,  and  the  number  of  men  employed 
weekly  in  the  various  counties ;  letters  from  magis- 
trates or  private  individuals  of  improvements  neces- 
sary in  any  part  of  the  nation ;  crimes,  &c.  &c. ; 
{see  police  regulations  in  Appendix ^) — and  also  as 
the  present  turnpike  trusts  have  more  particularly 
now  an  altered  position  since  the  general  adoption 
of  railroads,  our  opinion  is  that,  in  justice  to  the 
trustees  in  lending  the  amount  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  the  public  are  in  duty  bound  to  take  off  this 
burthen  by  sinking  the  debt  into  funded  property; 
and  the  present  way-rate  of  the  parishes  to  be  com- 
muted for  an  income  tax  connected  with  the  poor- 
rate,  which  would  not  exceed  1^  per  cent.  This  sum 
would  not  only  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  but  re- 
pair all  the  roads  in  the  Kingdom,  and  keep  them 
in  a  much  better  state  than  they  are  at  present,  so 
that   not   a    rut  shall    bo   perceivable — without  one 
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single  turnpike  gate.  The  advanta^^e  to  the  farming 
a8  well  as  commercial  interest,  would  be  immense ;  the 
towns  and  cities  would  improve  in  proportion  as  the 
supply  of  agricultural  produce  was  brought  in.  The 
effect  of  such  a  direction  on  the  labouring  population 
would  be  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  especially  if  the 
allotments  of  land  to  the  country  parishes  were  every 
where  practically  performed.  This  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  labourer  in  his  present  condition,  who 
now  actually  spends  more  than  his  income  when 
everything  is  taken  into  account,  (jsee  Appendix  an 
illustration  of  six  families)  By  the  allotment  sys- 
tem the  minor  necessaries  of  life  would  be  more 
increased,  and  thereby  become  cheaper^  and  the 
poor  better  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

In  the  next  place  we  will  point  out  how  the  savings  of  the  present  expen- 
diture could  be  effected,  and  the  cost  of  their  present  management  saved. 
The  following  details,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  turnpike  trusts,  shews  that  in  1839  the  total  length  of  the  diffe- 
rent paved  streets  and  turnpike  roads  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to 
19,798  miles— that  the  direct  expenditure  by  the  trustees  on  account  of  these 
roads  during  the  same  year  was  about  £1,500,000  and  the  revenue  about 
Xl, 455,000.  But  exclusive  of  this  outlay  the  value  of  the  work  performed 
on  the  roads  by  parishes,  and  not  charged  in  the  account,  is  estimated  at 
X  100,000— making  the  toUl  expenditure  at  ^^1,600,000.  The  length  of  the 
various  cross  roads,  and  other  highways,  is  estimated  at  about  95,000  miles, 
which,  at  the  cost  of  £11  5s.  per  mile,  the  usual  average  cost  of  turnpike 
trusts,  the  whole  would  actually  cost,  amounting  together,  £I,27<^000.  The 
mortgage  debt  is  stated  to  be  ^^7)238,932 ;  the  interest  paid  on  thia  is 
^^256,429— manual  labour  only  jC305,I75— team  labour  at  jC578,237,  such 
being  the  general  expenditure,  which  leaves  the  trustees  in  an  increasing 
debt  yearly  of  jC44,277«  besides  the  revenue  of  the  highway  rates.  To  shew 
how  the  tolls  have  operated  as  a  most  oppressive  and  unequal  tax  on  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  from  the  different  statements  in  many  parts  of  Corn- 
wall, South  Wales,  some  of  the  Midland  Counties,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
various  places,  we  have  heard  of  a  toll-gate  on  every  two  or  three  miles  in 
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some  directionB— one  person  paid  bix  tolls  in  less  tbau  eight  miles,  bf 
passing  out  of  one  trust  into  another.  On  most  roads  the  expense  U  one 
penny  per  mile  for  one  horbe  and  carriage,  and  two-pence  for  two  horses. 
But  to  bhew  where  the  savings  of  our  scheme  would  have  a  remarkable  eCTect, 
enough  to  pay  for  all  the  engineering  and  surveying  requireil,  according 
to  the  statement  of  James  Macadams,  in  his  report  dated  June  12,  1841— 
Receipts  £1,668,799,  besides  an  unpaid  interest  amounting  to  £1,194,699. 
The  expenditure  is  accounted  for  as  follows  :— 

Manual  labour ^.^5,175 

Team  labour 578^57 

Land  purchased,  and  damages  in  procuring  material    56,363 

Law  charges 293^9 

Repair  of  4871  toll-houses  and  gates 6S,968 

Interest  on  debt,  including  £3Bfi75  debt  paid  off    322,342 

Treasurer,  salary  to  clerks,  surveyors,  printing,  &c 166,196 

Improvements    146,769 

Total £1,668,799 

A  slight  glance  at  this  statement  will  enable  us  to 
perceive  that  £416,000,  if  not  more,  would  be  saved 
to  the  public,  and  might  be  applied  in  manual  labour; 
for  in  road-making,  machinery  appears  needless,  un- 
less some  scheme  may  be  invented  to  break  stones 
with  much  saving  of  labour.  The  effects  of  the 
extraordinary  improvements  in  the  means  of  travel- 
ling have  been  so  striking  on  the  manners,  as  well 
as  on  the  industry  of  all  classes,  that  it  appears  to 
hasten  on  a  desire  for  greater  advantages.  A  late 
writer  seems  to  be  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
roads  of  a  country  would  be  better  attended  to,  and 
more  economically  managed,  were  they  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  government,  than  when  they  are 
left  to  be  planned  and  superintended  by  private 
individuals.  The  only  objection  of  any  weight 
against  this  plan  is,  that  almost  all  public  works  of 
improvement  arc  made  jobs  of.     To  remedy  such  a 
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tendency  no  one  sliould  he  appointed  as  civil  engi- 
neer of  a  county  but  those  well  recommendid  by  the 
magistrates  and  guardians ;  and  no  commissioner 
should  be  appointed  that  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  civil  engineering,  or  one  by  profession.  This 
scheme,  as  one  pari  of  the  means,  in  conjunction 
with  the  allotment  system,  and  a  national  adminis-* 
t ration  of  the  poor  law  as  well  as  poor  rates — of 
finding  employment  for  the  whole  of  the  unemployed 
labourers  in  the  Kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieving  the  public  of  a  tax  the  most  impolitic  that 
could  be  devised.  The  only  diflSculty  would  be  to 
put  the  whole  force  in  operation,  a  plan  of  which  a 
clever  practical  engineer  could  very  easily  devise. 
In  various  parishes  a  great  part  might  be  set  to  the 
men  as  task  work,  at  so  much  per  load  for  quarry- 
ing and  breaking  the  stones — so  mnch  per  mile  in 
the  various  districts  and  parish  roads  for  a  certain 
number  of  men  to  prevent  ruts,  to  have  the  water 
by  the  sides  of  the  roads  and  keep  them  scraped 
during  the  winter  and  other  times  of  the  year,  and 
to  spread  the  stones  brought  for  repairs.  The  carts 
and  team  work  might  be  hired  by  contract  in  every 
parishi  a  surveyor  to  be  appointed  under  the  district 
engineer;  and  where  a  large  number  of  men  are 
thrown  out  of  work  by  accidental  stoppages  of 
machinery^  or  various  other  impediments,  to  employ 
them  on  improvements,  which,  to  a  practiced  engi- 
neer, would  not  be  a  very  difficult  task.  The  day 
labourer  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 
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according  to  the  decision  of  the  engineer;  the  over- 
seer to  be  appointed  by  the  surveyor  out  of  the 
number  of  the  labourers,  he  being  paid  one-third 
more  for  his  ability  in  forwarding  or  putting  forward 
the  work  in  hand.  As  to  the  present  outlay  of  toll- 
houses and  gates,  they  may  be  sold  to  liquidate  the 
mortgage  debt. 

As  we  have  proposed  an  income  tax  in  lieu  of  the  way  rate,  which  would 
include  all  classes  that  are  ^nerally  interested  in  the  employment  of  the 
labourer — commencing  at  £100  per  annum,  at  l^per  cent,  would  raise  more 
than  two  millions  per  annum.  The  same  reason  applies  to  this  rate  as  we 
have  observed  in  the  poor  rate,  fallinf:  with  unequal  burthens  on  the  small 
tenantry.  This  amount  would  keep  the  roads  in  better  repair,  employ  tre- 
ble the  number  of  hands  in  manual  labour,  and  in  the  winter  months,  when 
road-making  is  best  performed,  all  the  masons,  gardeners,  paviert,  brick- 
layers, plasterers,  &c.,  and  several  species  of  employment  which  is  stopped 
by  inclement  weather  and  frost,  might  be  allowed  to  fill  up  their  unemployed 
time  as  quarrymen  and  breakers  of  stones,  preparing  of  materials,  and  in 
improvements — surh  as  widening  lanes,  roads,  and  footpaths;  and  in  ttt 
neighbourhood  of  great  cities,  there  are  various  employments  which  an  elE* 
cient  engineer  could  point  out,  that  might  be   beneficial  to  the  public* 

*  There  appears  in  the  last  Sessions  of  Parliament  an  Act  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  metropolis,  and  for  the  more  effectual  employment  of  the  poor« 
empowering  the  commissioners  to  open  wider  streets  in  the  dense  sad 
crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  purchase  and  pull  down  bouses. 
The  Act,  according  to  its  title,  is  confined  to  the  metropolis,  bnt  which 
ought  to  be  extended  to  all  our  large  cities  and  towns,  LiverpooU  Bristil, 
Manchester,  &c.  Of  all  modes  for  employing  labourers  there  is  none  more 
generally  beneficial  than  house  and  street  building.  In  the  construction 
of  a  single  house  or  a  portion  of  a  street,  it  is  difficult  to  point  ont 
any  of  the  mechanical  trades  which  are  not  employed.  All  those  who  wmk 
on  the  three  raw  materials  of  mechanical  industry,  in  brick,  wood,  and  iron* 
tlie  mason,  the  smith,  and  the  carpenter,  to  which  may  be  added  the  plnmber, 
the  glatier,  the  painter,  &c.  &c.,  in  which  every  master  employs  a  long  tnh 
of  labourers  dependent  upon  him.  The  house  must  be  furnished  aft«  it  it 
built,  and  how  many  trades  and  their  respective  labourers  must  here  be  also 
required.  To  these  resources  of  labour  may  be  added  the  pavler,  the  road- 
maker,  and  the  sewer -digger,  wlio  are  also  necessary,  and  ougUt  to  be  p«t  bk 
requisition  in  various  other  parts  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
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For  witlioufc  our  improved  roads,  the  great  inland  nanufactaring  towni  with 
which  England  is  studded,  could  not  exist ;  they  enable  the  inhabitants  to 
obtain  the  rude  products  of  the  soil  and  the  mines,  almost  as  cheap  as  if 
they  lived  in  country  villages.  And  owing  to  the  gigantic  scale  on  which 
all  sorts  of  industry  is  conducted  in  them,  the  scope  afforded  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  most  powerful  machines,  and  the  increase  in  the  speed  of 
conveyances,  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  that  has  resulted  from  the 
formation  of  good  roads.  On  the  supposition  that  it  takes  two  days  to  tra- 
vel by  an  uneven  ill-made  road  between  two  places,  and  by  improving  the 
road  the  journey  might  be  performed  in  less  than  one,  the  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  the  distance  was  reduced  one  lulf.  There  is  at  the  same  time  not  only 
a  saving  of  time  in  travelling,  but  also  a  saving  of  cost ;  the  latter  is  often 
of  much  more  importance  than  is  commonly  supposed.  To  the  farmer  the 
time  and  expense  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  it  enables  him  to  apply 
more  manure  on  his  field  at  the  same  cost. 

A  curious  notion  prevailed  when  the  first  plan  of 
extending  turnpike  roads  from  the  metropolis  to  the 
distant  parts  of  the  country  was  in  agitation ;  the 
counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned 
Parliament  against  it,  alleging  that  the  remote  coun- 
ties would  then  be  able,  from  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  to  sell  their  produce  in  London  at  a 
lower  rate  than  they  could  before ;  and  that  their 
rents  would  be  reduced,  and  the  cultivation  ruined 
by  the  measure  I  The  old  plan  of  making  and 
repairing  roads  by  contributions  of  labour  is  not 
peculiar  to  England,  it  was  at  one  period  general 
all  over  Europe.  The  general  plan  was,  that  all 
persons  engaged  in  husbandry  were  obliged  to  labour 
six  days  each  year,  before  or  after  harvest,  upon 
the  public  roads — the  farmers  and  landlords  being 
at  the  same  time  obliged  to  find  horses  and  carts, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  lands  occupied  by 
them.    The  inconveniences  of  such  a  scheme  are 
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many  and  obvious,  those  ivho  could  get  no  pay  for 
their  work^  and  who  performed  it  against  their  will, 
would  only  waste  their  time  and   industry,   and 
there  is  besides  a  great  loss  incurred  by  the  inter* 
ruption   of  the   regular  pursuits  of  the  labourer. 
A  knowledge  of  these  disadvantages  led  to  the  alter- 
ation in  the  early  part  of  Geo.  III.,  from  a  commuta- 
tion of  labour  to  a  tax  on  land.    This  measure  has 
had  the  best  effects ;  previous  to  its  taking  place,  the 
roads,  even  in  the  most  cultivated  districts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  were  in  the  worst  possible  state; 
now  they  are  the  best  in  Europe ;  and  yet  a  still 
greater  improvement  in  many  parts  wonld  be  aa 
additional  advantage  to   the  country.     Whenever 
the  means  of  internal  communication  are  deficient  it 
a  country,  the  inhabitants  must  unavoidably  scatter 
themselves  over  the  surface.     Cities  were  originally 
founded  by  individuals  congregating,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  national  defence  and  protection,  than  ibr 
any  other  cause.     The  food  and  fuel  made  use  of 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  raw  produce  on  whicb 
their  industry  is  to  be  exerted,  must  be  broogbt 
from  the  country,  and  that  at  a  greater  distance, 
according  as  the  size  of  the  city  increases ;  so  that 
ultimately  the  cost  of  conveyance  may  be  sufficient 
to  balance  the  more  particular  advantages.     Hence 
the  imposMibility  of  an  extensive  city  or  large  towa 
existing  any  where,  without  possessing  extensife 
means  of  communication,  either  with  the  Burronod- 
ing.  country,  or  with  other  countries,   by  water. 
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However,  tbe  main  thing  on  the  free  principle,  is 
such  a  freedom  for  the  labourer  that  he  may  use  it 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  labour  only,  that  most 
despised  of  all  things,  which  gives  value  to  all  the 
rest,  and  to  everything  else.  The  liberty  of  its  pos* 
sessors  is  to  carry  it  and  to  ofler  it  to  whatever  person 
may  choose  to  purchase.  Though  it  is  a  true  maxim 
that  parish  allowances  ought  never  to  compete  with, 
or  be  an  equivalent  for,  the  fair  wages  of  labour,  as  it 
ought  not  to  be  the  interest  of  any  person  who  can  get 
employment  to  be  a  pauper,  the  lowest  rate  of  wages 
of  the  free  labourer  ought  to  be  better  than  parish 
pay ;  though  the  method  of  setting  the  work  of  the 
roads  to  certain  gangs  of  workmen,  perhaps  regu- 
lated in  a  similar  way  to  the  work  in  the  Cornish 
mines,  would  obviate  many  of  these  difficulties. 

The  principles  of  the  poor  laws  aad  tbe  way  rates,  ooght  to  be  connected 
with  those  of  police  and  popular  instruction ;  in  lieu  of  fostering  vice,  idle- 
ness, and  improvidence,  they  should  be  administered  so  as  to  be  instrumental 
In  their  prevention  and  discouragement.  It  is  highly  important  in  sanctioning 
any  Ugislative  provision  fur  a  poor-rate,  from  which  so  many  consequtnces 
arise,  to  consider  whether  those  reasons  which  are  urged  in  favour  of  a  poor 
law  can  justify  and  counterbalance  the  evils  which  pauperism  in  its  present 
•Ute  entails  upon  the  nation.  Tbe  princiflal  argument  assigned  is  that  the 
poor  work  for  society  in  their  youth  and  health,  and  therefore  they  ought  to 
be  maintained  by  society  in  sickness  and  old  age.  This  assertion  is  not 
correct.  All  men  in  a  state  of  freedom  work  for  themselves,  the  benefit  to 
society  is  incidental  not  intentional,  and  takes  place  only  because  the  pros- 
perity of  the  aggregate  is  made  up  of  the  prosperity  of  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  labourer  works  for  his  employers  for  stipulated 
wages,  that  Is  he  sells  hia  labour  at  the  market  price :  for,  whatever  are  the 
usual  wages  of  labour  in  any  district,  such  wages  are  considered  the  market 
price.  If  it  were  worth  more  the  competition  of  employers  would  soon  raise 
that  market  price.  When  the  employer  has  received  a  week's  work  from 
the  labourer,  and  the  labourer  a  week's  wagea  from  the  enployer,  there  is 
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an  end  of  the  transaction— the  master  baa  been  benefited  by  the  work^aai 
the  labourer  by  the  wages— they  have  made  an  exchange  and  been  rantaaUy 
accommodated.  If  the  amount  of  work  and  of  wages  be  such  as  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,  each  has  done  justice  to  the  other— the  transaction  b 
eomplete  in  itseU^  and  no  obligation  remains  on  either  side.  But  as  Ik 
idea  of  a  further  obligation  is  very  common,  and,  like  all  other  erroaeeai 
ideas,  inimical  to  the  well-being  of  society,  it  may  be  well  to  esaniae  it 
more  minutely.  When  the  capitalist  lends  a  hundred  pounds  to  a  trades- 
man, and  receives  for  a  year's  interest  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  each  party  U 
equally  benefited— the  capitalist  by  the  interest  he  receives,  and  the  tradei- 
man  by  the  use  of  the  money — each  receives  an  equivalent,  and  all  fDrlbcr 
obligaUons  are  at  an  end.  In  like  manner  a  labourers  strength  and  skill  U 
his  capital,  and  for  the  use  of  these  for  a  specified  time,  he  demands  sack 
Interest  as  their  value  in  the  neighbourhood  will  command.  If  a  man  Icti 
a  horse  by  the  day  or  the  journey,  he  receives  a  price,  and  he  who  pays  Ik 
price  is  under  no  further  obligation  to  the  man  who  lets  it.  A  labourer  kit 
not  to  let  the  strength  of  a  horse,  but  the  strength  of  a  man,  which  bdsg 
less  than  that  of  a  horse  is  let  for  a  less  pric^— the  strength  of  a  horse  beiag 
let  from  Ss.  to  13s.  a  day,  and  that  of  a  man  at  Is.  fid.  or  8s.  a  day ;  er  is 
places  where  labourers  are  scarce,  as  in  harvest  time,  and  labour  codm- 
quently  dear,  from  3s.  to  6s.  a  day.  When  the  baker  offers  hia  bread  fsr 
sale,  or  the  hatter  exchanges  with  the  shoemaker  a  hat  for  a  pjur  of  sboei; 
when  the  landlord  receives  ifi  for  his  acre  of  land,  or  £10  a  year  for  the  aie 
of  his  house,  the  case  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  precisely  the  same  whes 
a  labourer  who  wants  money  offers  to  an  employer  the  use  of  his  strength 
for  ten  hours  a  day  for  Is.  fid.  or  2s. ;  the  employer  must  make  a  profit  of 
the  money  he  lays  out,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  work  performed  for  this  sam 
will  be  ultimately  worth  more  to  him,  and  he  wants  more  work  done,  he  eoi- 
ploys  more  hands,  or  perhaps  stimulates  their  industry  by  offering  a  Isxger 
lum.  The  labourer  accepts  the  offer,  the  work  is  done,  and  when  the  wsges 
are  p^  both  are  gainers,  and  there  is  no  further  obligation.  But  if  on  tk 
other  hand,  in  addition  to  strength  and  good  conduct,  a  man  ofiFers  the  sd* 
vantages  of  skill  or  knowledge,  obtained  by  much  study  and  practice, 
auch  for  instance  as  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  languages,  sciences,  law,  or 
medicine,  or  if  his  situation  is  attended  with  great  danger,  the  price  de- 
manded is  greater,  but  the  bargain  is  of  the  same  nature ;  and  men  of  every 
profession  should  have  the  same  equal  claim  to  pensions,  half-pay,  or  other 
allowances,  if  the  argument  is  permitted  in  any  one  case.  But  if  the  employer 
pays  more  thaU  the  labour  is  worth  to  him,  if  he  speculates  unwarily,  er 
lives  extravagantly,  and  is  thereby  reduced  to  poverty,  be  has  no  claim  upoa 
the  men  who  once  employed  him— he  cannot  ask  them  to  give  additioasl 
payment,  inasmuch  IB  the  former  transactions  were  complete  in  themselveif 
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•ad  there  was  no  obligation  remaining.  Yet,  if  the  labourer,  unlike  the  in- 
dustrious bee,  who  gathers  honey  whilst  the  sun  shines,  and  lays  up  a  store 
for  winter,  is  idle,  and  neglects  in  the  spring-time  of  life  to  provide  for  the 
future,  a  time  of  sickness,  or  the  Mrinter  of  old  age,  and  thus  comes  to 
poverty,  he.  In  like  manner,  has  no  claim  upon  his  employer,  still  less  has 
he  any  claim  upon  society ;  for  if  he  has  been  idle  or  profligate,  he  has 
already  received  more  benefits  from  society  than  he  ever  conferred  upon  it ; 
and  if  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  an  employer,  for  whom  he  has 
worked,  there  can  be  none  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  he  has  not  laboured. 
With  regard  to  his  claim  upon  the  parish,  the  rate-payers  have,  in  all  pro- 
bability, received  no  service  from  him,  perhaps  they  have  never  seen  him, 
or  he  may  have  been  brought  up  at  the  public  expense.*  And  an  honest 
principle  would  have  led  him  to  strive  by  industry  to  obtain  the  means  of 
paying  back  to  the  rate- payers  all  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  pay  for 
him.  This  reasoning  does  not  tend  to  diminish  acts  of  voluntary  kindness, 
but  rather  to  stimulate  them  $  for  we  are  all  obligated  by  Christian  princi- 
ples, domesUc  affection,  and  ties  of  kindred,  mutually  to  assist  each  other  In 
oAees  of  friendship,  kindness,  and  charity,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of 
our  Saviour,  who  went  about  doing  good. 

*  Dr.  Franklin  states,  in  reference  to  the  employment  given  by  the  English 
poor  laws*  that  the  best  way  of  doing  good  to  the  poor  is,  not  by  making 
them  easy  in  poverty,  but  by  leading  or  driving  them  out  of  it.  In  my  youth, 
lie  says,  I  travelled  much,  and  I  observed  in  different  countries  that  the 
more  public  charities  were  made  for  the  poor,  the  less  they  provided  for 
themselves,  and  of  course  became  poorer ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  less  that 
was  done  for  them  the  more  they  did  for  themselves,  and  of  coune  became 
richer. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 


THIRD     PROPOSITION. 


ON   THE  AlStSTJISCfi  THR   LAWS   MAY    QlYE  TO  THS   AXCLIORATIOIC   OF  TBI 

CONDITION    OF   THE    PEOPLR. 

Lord  Bacon's  ideas-  King;  Alfred's   new  model  of  the  constitution— the 
national  administration  of  a  poliee-**a  revision  of  the  laws  ti^cesiarj 
respecting  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods^  and  the  degrading  tendency  af 
oaths— first  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods  ought  to  be  a  capital  offence — a 
regulation  of  various  classes  of  dealers — the  necessity  of  an  Inspection  of 
the  Ia;w8  which  relate  to  tlie  well-being  of  society— not  by  the  mediiui  of 
informers— the  vigilance  of  the  police  ought  to  be  mostly  agaiast  the 
receiver — the  principal  receivers  aid  and  assist  thievery — thieves  seldom 
go  on  the  highway  without  first  obtaining  a  knowledge  where  tbelr  booty 
can  be  disposed  of— which  is  spent  in  riot  aud  debauchery — the  imiBease 
traffic  in  stolen  goods,  both  here  and  on  the  continent — the  neighbourhood 
of  cities  and  towns  where  a  police  is  at  present,  is  infested  with  beggan  aad 
thieves — police  are  to  be  appointed  for  the  assistance,  comfort,  and  safety 
of  the  inhabitants— Boards  recommended — no  effectual  means  while  the 
present  police  forces  are  separately  conducted— in  towns  or  parishes  there 
is  frequently  no  discrimination  between  those  in  necessity  and  impotton-* 
a  combination  of  the  police,  the  poor,  and  the  highways  desirable— its 
objects— obtained  by  a  knowledge  of  facts— on  fourteen  points — Sect.  ^ 
with  IS  conditions  relating  to  publicans,  beer-shops,  gin-shops,  and  inns— 
Sect.  3,  enroUing  all  the  men  employed  on  the  roads  and  elsewhere,  that 
are  paid  by  the  state  as  a  police— Sect.  4,  a  list  of  13  different  classes 
of  dealers   and   employments  needing  inspection—Sect.  5,   plan  of  a 
Police  Gazette. 


The  preYentiou  of  an  evil  is  always  better  thin 
its  cure,  for  which  reason,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  diminish  temptation,  or  its  infiu* 
once,  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  the  most  efficaciooB 
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means  of  diminishing  the  offences,  and  increasing 
the  happiness  of  a  people.  He  who  is  vigilant  in 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  vicious  men,  does 
well;  but  he  i/vho  prevents  them  from  becoming 
vicious,  does  better.  If,  however,  in  any  state, 
there  are  diflSculties  at  present  insurmountable^  in 
the  way  of  improving  political  institutions,  and  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  people,  it  may  be  well 
to  observe  some  consideration,  wherein  a  judgment 
of  some  sort  may  be  formed  how  far  the  regulations 
of  law  are  of  a  nature  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
support  and  advancemen  t  of  the  population.  We  say 
how  far,  for  as  in  many  subjects,  especially  in  those 
which  relate  to  commerce,  plenty,  riches,  and  to  the 
number  of  the  people,  more  is  wont  to  be  expected 
from  laws  than  laws  can  do.  Laws  can  only  imper- 
fectly restrain  that  dissoluteness  of  manners  which 
impairs  the  very  source  of  population.  Laws  can- 
not regulate  the  wants  of  mankind,  their  mode  of 
livingt  or  their  desire  for  those  superfluities  which 
fashion,  more  irresistible  than  laws,  has  once  intro- 
duced into  general  usage,  and  which  custom  has 
established  into  the  necessaries  of  life.  Laws  cannot 
induce  men  to  enter  into  marriage,  when  the  expense 
of  a  family  must  deprive  them  of  that  system  of 
accommodation  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
accnstomed.  Laws,  by  their  protection,  in  assuring 
to  the  labourer  the  fruit  and  profit  of  his  labour^ 
may  assist  in  making  people  industrious,  for  without 
industry  the  laws  cannot  provide  either  sustenance 
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or  employment.  Laws  cannot  make  the  corn  to 
grow  without  toil  and  care^  or  trade  to  flourish 
without  art  and  diligence.  In  spite  of  all  law,  the 
expert,  laborious^  or  honest  workman  will  be  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  the  lazy,  the  unskilful  the 
fraudulent  and  evasive;  and  this  will  relate  to  two 
individuals  of  the  same  village,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  two  different  countries,  which  communicate  with 
each  other,  or  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  natu- 
ral basis  of  trade  is  rivalship  of  quality  and  price,  or 
of  skill  and  enterprise.  Every  attempt  to  force 
trade  by  operations  of  law, .  that  is  by  compelling 
persons  to  buy  goods  at  one  market,  which  they  can 
obtain  cheaper  and  better  at  another,  is  sure  to  be 
eluded  by  the  quick-sightedness  and  incessant 
activity  of  private  interest,  or  to  be  frustrated  by 
retaliation.  One  half  of  the  commercial  laws  of 
all  states  is  calculated  merely  to  counteract  the 
restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  by  other  states. 
Perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  the  interpontkin 
of  law  is  salutary  in  trade,  is  in  the  prevention  of 
frauds. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Bacon's  opinion  of  them,  almoit  tiro  ccnturlet  iffc 
when  they  were  much  lef  0  volumiDoui,  and  cone iderably  more  timpk  IhN 
at  present,  was,  "that  the  code  exhibits  too  much  the  appearance  of  aa 
heterogeneous  mass,  concocted  too  often  on  the  spur  of  the  occaaioo,  tai 
frequently  without  that  degree  of  accuracy  whIeL  is  the  reauU  of  aMs  aal 
minute  discussion,  or  a  due  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  eziatuig  Um* 
or  how  far  these  provisions  bear  upon  new  and  accumulated  statutes,  Intro- 
daced  Into  Parliament  often  without  either  consideration  or  knowledge,  mi 
without  those  preoantiona  which  are  always  neceasary  whin  laws  arw  to  bf 
made  which  may  affect  the  property,  the  liberty,  and  even  the  iivtt 
of  thotttands."    However  much  we  may  glory  in  the  general  cscelleQce  ef 
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our  criminal  law,  yet  there  is  no  truth  more  clear  and  obvious  than  thia, 
A  further  reason  may  also  be  ^[iven  for  the  great  multiplicity  of  laws  which 
necessarily  will  be  the  case  where  any  Kini^dom  it  divided  lato  proYlnclal 
establishmentst  and  not  under  one  common  dispensation  of  law8«  though 
under  the  same  sovereign  power ;  as  it  happened  under  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
which  consisted  of  seven  Independent  KlngdomSf  part  of  whose  eustotns 
and  Uwa  remain  to  the  present  day.  And  even  with  the  present  division  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  we  find  their  jarring  interests  a  cause 
of  continual  dispute,  contention,  and  jealousy.  King  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
executed,  In  a  masterly  manner,  the  new  model  of  the  eonstitutloiif  which  he 
effected  by  reducing  the  whole  Kingdom  under  one  regular  and  gradual 
subordination  of  government,  wherein  each  man  was  answerable  to  his  im- 
mediate superior  for  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  his  nearest  neighbour : 
for  to  him  wt  owe  that  masterpiece  of  judicial  poli^,  the  subdivision  of 
England  into  tithing  and  hundreds,  and  also  into  counties,  all  under  the  in- 
fluence and  administration  of  one  supreme  power — the  King.  From  this  idea 
wt  may  trace  the  advantages  of  a  national  adminlstratiom  of  police,  whether 
applied  to  the  muntenance  of  the  poor,  the  social  order  of  education,  or 
all  those  regulations  in  a  country  which  apply  to  the  comfort,  convenience, 
and  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  whether  it  regards  their  security  against  pau- 
perism, or  the  ciftct  produeed  by  moral  and  criminal  offences. 

Those  laws  therefore  which  have  a  material  effect 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  nation^  and  an  ii^jurioas 
tendency  to  demoralize  the  labouring  population, 
besides  those  we  have  hinted  at  in  respect  of  the 
police  and  the  poor^  are  respecting  the  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  uid  the  degrading  tendency  the  pre* 
sent  administration  of  oaths  has  on  the  national 
character,  as  well  as  the  impolicy  and  immense  ten- 
dency they  have  to  encourage  falsehood,  these  all 
require  an  immediate  alteration  or  revision ;  the  first 
would  have  the  effect  of  checking  robbery  and  theft, 
which  the  present  law  does  not  provide,  by  making 
the  receiving  of  stolen  goods  an  original  offence, 
punishable  in  a  more  severe  manner  than  the  felony 
of  stealing,  and  in  addition,  the  receiving  of  money, 
No.  21.  4  I 
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bank-ttotes/horse&i,  cattle,  poultry^  or  any  mateHal or 
thing:  whatsoever,  to  be  the  same  as  receiving  goods 
and  chattels ;  and  also  admitting^  any  one  chai^ 
vrith  felony  or  larcieny  to  be  competent  to  give  efi* 
dence  against  the  receiver ;  and  vice  versa^  provided 
Uiat  the  testimony  and  evidence  of  snch  prinotptl 
felon  against  the  receiver^  or  the  evidence  of  the 
receiver  against  the  felon,  shall  not  be  of  itsrif 
safficient  to  convict.*  In  the  formation  of  soeb  t 
system  or  law,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  secnre  a  regular  and  perfect 
execution,  by  means  of  a  proper  superintendence 
and  inspection.  Without  this  the  best  laws  will 
remain  a  dead  letter.  Such  has  in  fact  been  the  casie 
with  respect  to  several  of  the  very  excellent  statiilee 
now  in  force,  relative  to  the  receivers  of' stolen 
goods ;  and  such  also  would  be  the  case  with  regarl 
to  the  laws  relative  to  the  revenue,  if  a  eystem  li&d 
not  beea  established  to  secure' its  execution.    If  it 

*  It  appears  that  in  London  only,  out  of  1060  prisoners  triea  in  the 

course  of  d'yeart  6ii1y  493  were  t>tittMied ;  of  #faoiA  Wj  «rtef  a  tempomj 

GonfineiB^ti  were  turned  loo#ei  on  society)  withoiitaiiy  apfitfenii^fDefi^^ 

subsistence.    And  it  may  be  estimated  that,  in  all  EngUnd,  including  those 

oflTenders  who  are  tried  at  the  county  sessions,' ti'pwards  of  500b  Indlftdadi 

tbarged  witii  criminal'  offeacm »  are  thrownr  back  upoii  thii  public  every  ytv 

without  character  or  friends .    It  would  b^  far  more  desirable  to  transport  ths 

greater  part,  or  all  the  criminals,  than  to  employ  them  only  a  certain  period  & 

^livlct  Whi|>8  and  statioM^ti  thie country;  and  the transportatldn «tf "Aiii 

npfgbt)  be  condueted  on,  a  better  principle  than  they  are  at  pre^fnt*.^  ,Wto 

cannot  the  goTcmment  send  them  out  in  their  own  ships  of  war,  instead  of 

employing  trank'i^rts ;  the  immense  number  of  ships  of  war  lying  in  oidW 

nary  might  be  easily  equipped^  without  their  ordkianeei  pewdett  and  ihet 

These  wpal4| carry  out  storeSf  and  an  immepse  number  of  pataeng^rts  at  I 

less  expense  than  by  any  other  means.  ' 
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l>e  allowed  that  the  prevt'iitiou  of  crimes  ib  at  le;a$t 
of  a^  much  jii^portaiic^  to  society  as  ^liyiqoq/eiid^rf^j- 
tioa loouiikected  with  a  |>arAial  revenue ;  if  €i:iC{peri9n^ 
ba«  shewQ  that  ^kili  aj^l  ingenuity  has  Jbeen  ^ei^r 
JiauHted  ia  /mmag  law8  tq  m^ie^  affQnfceft^w.bioli.^ilQ 
daily  oommUted,  then  these  offeucea  are  prog^r^aii^ 
and  increaaiag.  It  ia  a  dear  demonatratiQn.^^tfat; 
some  active  principle  is  wanling,  which  does. not. a4 
present  exist»  for  the  purpose  of  ireudpriqg.ftUe^e 
laws  efTeclual.  This  principle  o^f  actiyit,y  ^is  wMj^to 
be  established  by  the  introductiqn. ;pf  4,?natipp^ 
police^  with. such  a  system  of  r^nlattipn^j^Sn/sh^U 
Attach  to  all  classes  of  dealers^  who^  in  i\mr*iv^^ 
course  with  SQcietyi  are  in  a  train  of  encouf^i^giogi 
either  directly^^ndirectly^or  collaterally^  tifansactions 
of  anjmmoralt  a  fraudulent,  or  a.mjschievoiis.natiiref 
^'his  ideai  of  >regulating .  trades  suspected,  Qr  in  any 
d^rMiiaUeto  b^  perverted  to  s^ich  nefaripuSkipurr 
pps#s  ii^nqinew  an  the^iurispi^pd^aceof  this  cojuptry, 
Publicans  have  Ipng  been  under  regulations  pre* 
acjribed  'by  nwgiatratesr*rrp«wp>.  bi:Qkf»ra  also  have 
been  of  late  years  regulated  to  a  certain  extent  by 
statut^^  and  th^  same  principle,  shoMjd  ,be  ^xt^u^^d 
to  other  dealers  alluded  to.  Notbii^  can  evince  in 
a.  greater  degree,  the  necessity  of  inspecting  the 
execution  of  all  laws  of  regidations  .where  Ihe^wcU 
being  of  society  is  concemed>  than  the  abuses  which 
occur  with  regard  to  the  two  cla^se^  just  named. 
Alany  excellent  rules  are  established  by  the  legisl^r 
ture  and  the  magistrates:  but  while  it  is  seldom  the 
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interest  of  the  depraved  or  dishonest  portion  of 
these  two  classes  to  adhere  to  such  rules^  by  what 
means  can  their  execution  be  ensured  «o  as  to 
operate  as  a  complete  protection  to  the  public? 
Certainly  not  by  the  operation  of  common  law, 
throagh  the  medium  of  informers,  since  indepen- 
dent of  the  invidious  nature  of  the  offence,  exire- 
rience  shews  that  the  public  good  rarely  enters  into 
the  consideration  of  persons  of  this  description,  who 
look  merely  at  their  own  emolument,  and  freely 
holding  the  penalties  of  the  rod  by  which  money  is 
privately  extorted  ;  and  the  parties  laid  under  contri- 
bution for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to  continoc 
the  practice  of  their  abuses,  which  the  agency  used 
for  this  nefarious  purpose  was  meant  to  prevent. 
The  honest  and  fair  tradesmen,  as  things  are 
at  present  circumstanced,  are  by  no  means  on  ao 
equal  footing  with  men  who  carry  on  business 
fraudulently.  Those  fieiir  traders  who  have  nothing 
to  dready  would  therefore  rejoice  at  the  system  of 
inspection  which  is  proposed,  as  having  an  imine- 
diate  tendency  to  shield  them  from  fraudulent  com- 
petitioUy  and  to  protect  the  public  against  knavery 
and  dishonesty.  Nothing  therefore  can  he  more 
true  than  the  observation ;  '*  that  if  there  were  no 
receivers,  there  would  be  no  theivesf  deprive  a 
thief  of  a  sale  and  a  ready  market  for  his  gooda, 
and  he  is  undone. 

n  the  itroDg  arm  of  the  law,  and  the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  police,  be 
directed  ia  a  particular  manner  againtt  receivers,  the  chief  part  of  thcK 
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,Tobberie8  Md  burglviee  which  are  so  inuch  4ireaded  c^i  Account,oj[  the  <4Ct» 
of  violence  which  attend  them,  would  absolutely  cease  to  exist ;  and  the 
source  for  plunder  being  thus  removed,  robberies  oh  the  Mghway  albUe 
$rb\M  seldom  intirer  the  pvrpoMof  th«  advtntirer,  where  the  rltk;  would 
;be  fiuHipIiedy  while  the  advantages  were  in  the  same  proportion  diminished. 
The  result  would  be,  that  in  the  suppression  of  receivers,  the  enconrageknent 
to  become  thieves  and  robbers  would  be  taken  aivfty,  and  Ibe  preaent  dipfrk" 
datora  mi|st  either  return  to  bonett  labour,  as  useful  membeni  of  aociety,  or 
submit  to  be  starved.  However  obvious  and  desirable  such  a  measure  would 
be,  it  has  hitherto  never  been  put  into  practice :  the  cause  which  principldty 
hinders  it,  ta  the  diejolnted  slate  of  the  poHco  flbrcea  in  the  variouo:  parte  «f 
the  Kingdom,  and  principally  in  the  metropolis.  This  is  occasioned  by  the 
jurisdictions  clashing  with  each  other,  and  preventing  the  full  operation  of 
k  proper  syMem  of  vigilance  and  energy.  At  preaeat  the  jurledictiiiea  of 
the  various  police  forces  in  all  the  towns  and  cities,  do  not  extend  beyojid 
the  liberties  and  boundaries  of  the  town.  The  number  of  the  principal  re- 
ceivers«  who  aid  or  assist  the  thieves  in  the  purchase  and  concealment  of 
whatever  Is  stolen,  from  the  beet  inforouition  that  can  be  obtained,  exoeeds 
60  to  J  00 ;  in  all  of  whom  not  more  than  30  can  be  said  to  be  persons  of  pro- 
perty,  who  can  raise  money  to  purchase  articles  of  considerable  value. 
It  rarely  happens  that  thieves  go  upon  the  highway,  or  eomaiit  burglarMs, 
until  the  money  they  have  previously  acquired  is  exhausted,  and  spent 
mostly  in  riot  and  drunkenness ;   and  having  in  their  cups  laid  a  plan  for 

new  depredations,  negoclations  are  frequently  entered  upon  with  the  m^ost 
'  favourite  receiver,  who  (to  use  their  own  language,)  is  Ukdy  to  be  staunch, 
:wid  te  keep  their  secrets.  The  plan  is  explained,  some  llqnor  is  dmnk  to 
the  good  luck  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  hour  fixed  when  they  are  to  return 
with  the  booty.  If  plate  is  expected,  the*  crucible  is  ready  in  a  small  fur- 
nace built  for  the  purpose,  instantly  to  melt  it,  and  arrangements  are  made 
Tbr  tile  hiittediate  concealment  of  th^  other  articles.  There  are  (says  Col- 
quhedii,)  exceptions  to  this  nile,  wiiere  the  receivers  are  net  trusted  W.  the 
.booty  is  acquired,  and  where  it  is  in  the  first  Instance  removed  to  the  houses 
of  the  thieves,  or  to  those  of  some  of  their  friends.  But  it  seldom  remains 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  obliterate  the  marks,  for  money  must  be  pro- 
cured. Most  thieves  are  improvident,  their  wants  are  dierefore  pressing, 
consequently  they  must  selK  The  receiver  knows  this,  and  makes  his  own 
terms,  which  is  seldom  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  value. 
The  plunder  thus  purchased  finds  a  ready  vent  through  the  extensive  con- 
nexions of  the  Jew  dealers,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent.  By 
this  account,  and  from  the  statutes  referred  to,  it  may  be  ooncci  vcd  hovr 
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iinmca^e  U  the  trade  in  stolen  property^*  especially  ,in  or  ocaf^he  ff^tro- 
polis,  where  a  great  part  of  what  is  purloined  in  the  country  is  taken  to  be 
sMl  So  tlikt  w*  may  observe  in  our  acdouiitof 'tile  {Present: «Uleorii^ 
pcQfde  how  p^cessary  itis,  yre  ihoiUd  .g^ard  agaw^t.ibe.  ,v«^*iout;4iiQi»i 
pancies  to  which  human  nature  is  continually  prpne.  from  auch  a  variety 
of  causes  a  wise  legislature  ought  to  endeavour  to  shield  the  peac^bler citi- 
zen aad  thn  Indutuious  labourer ;  for  notwithstatiding  the  pariULcarRiliV 
haa  beev  exercisedi.  society  still  Is  jafHicted  with  a  discouragips  .nrofpec;^ 
and  unless  some  more  efficacious  means  are  adopted  in  finding  every  idle 
man' wot4c«  and  a  more  extended  tnanagement  of  the  poor,  ibere  wllf  •tni%i' 
an  increaaing catalogue  of  mifidcmaanors.  .  :      :    ,:     •    :i^    . 

The  cause  of  these  evila  may  be  traced  prineipnUy 
U^  one  source.,   There  exists  iu  this  country  nothing* 

*  SiIaU  thefts:  committed  in  a  little  way,  by  menials  Bfrvants*  cktaMtf- 
sweepers,  dustmen,  porters,  apprentices,  journeymen, stable-bovop  iteQeraat 
Jews,  and  others,  in  one  year  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  have  been  estimated 
aiidMbdlddedaB  follows:-*  '"''■ 

M                                                            Tons.  Yaln«. 

Articles  of  new  and  old  Iron 5,000  £100,000 

"  '■^— -^ Brass 1,M0  I5d,lib0* 

Copper   ......  1,000  100i,qOi     - 

Lead 2,500  50.000. 

Pewter 500  '  35/MO 

t  PeifUrPotB..     500  ...«.«  fiO/MM 

Acticks  of  Plate,  China,  Cl^s,  Saddlery,.  Harness,  MpA  ?        « nH nui    . 
other  portable  articles  of  Household  Furniture. .'  5"     '  ^"'VW 

Wenrlag  Apparel,  Bed  and 'nyMeLin«a«..L.,; ••'  iOgOOt 

Piece  Goods  fropn  sjiops   •••  v*.*'  •••  ii  -  •••  r^  «*••«••  jr  •#  •  50,000 

Silk,  Cotton,  and  Woollen  Varn,  embezsled  by  winders  lO^OOd 
ThbfU^li  «te  RM^  U^All  MhM  bf|SM«rclM^ 

Tlip(toiQ.tbeil>«ek,Yi^d^e4ainaiedf^.. • 90MNW     i' 

Depredation^  on  high  ways, and  burglaries 150,000 

'  Private  itedfng  end 'l^lekhigirdcketf  '...: 2ifi96'  ' 

SttfUng^Hon^  Qgnle^.^SUftPi  Poultry,  Com*  Pro«2        liiAMi'    :' 
vender,  PoUtoes,  Turnips,  and  Vegetables S        ■''"i^'''' 

'    FraUii-oB'«HeC6iiiag^'.-;.'.':tl..^. V-. '.•••' '    ''8IQjftto'-'*«  '^- 

Prauds  4mi - eoiui|epf^^«f  Awk  JKot#t  m4.  P«l>li< ?      j MniyM'  > H 
Securities s '. 5        iwu,ww 

£1,975,000 
t  Thc<  pabfi^ans  in  their  jM>tition  to  the  Houses  of  GoiM'«^'      ' 


in  the  shape  of  a  h'atibnal/8j^tehiiUi(?;^u]perinWtt^^^ 
iMg:  police,  calculated  to  qheck  and  pr^,V(?nt  tjiii^ 
growth"  and  progress  of  vicious  hjabifey  and  •  bther 
irfegqls^nties  incident  to  civil  society..  i^lthQugfi) 
there  are  now  in  various  towns  and  cities*  a  regular 
organized  police  forde,  yet  th^ir  jurisdiction  extends 
no  farther  than  the  limits  of  their  borough  ;  the  ad- 
joining parishes  are  often  infested  with  iropostonr; 
beggars^  and  thieves,  who  know  the  time  best  silit- 
ing  their  movements  to  evade  them  altogetber*  ^It  w 
indeed  true  that  there  is  a  species  of  police  applieA- 
ble  to  the  poor,  and^  in  some  few  instance^^evi^re. 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  moral  and  criminal 
offeitees  \  but  such  prevention  is  not  guarded  by  any 
features  of  a  useful  police,  it  is  without  the  proper 
springs  to  put  it  in  motion.  Indeed  the  whole  of 
our  national  police  is  without  that  watchful  and 
superintending  agency  which  is  indispensibly  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  preventive  eflffect ; '  attd  to  this  cause 
IS  chiefly  attributed  the  great  increase  of  indigence, 
pauperism,  vagrancy,  s^nd  cHpies^JTor  police  forces 
are  la  be  understood  ta  com  prise  all  thoee-wgulations 
in  a  country  which  api^f  tor '  the '  cMllfort,  eonve- 
niencci  and  safety  of  the  iobalHtaqtis,  It  would  be 
advantageous  that  all  the  police  in'  the  Kingdom 
shoidd  be  regulated  by  one  directing  head,  ^nd  by 
whom  all  the  information  necessary  for  their  direc- 
tion should  be  r^stered  and  recorded,  with  informa- 
tion  transmitted  weekly  from  every  district,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  enumerate.    Boards  have  been  long 
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rsiahlislied  for  conducting  the  aflfairs  of  the  revenue, 
hecause  of  the  intricacy  of  the  subject ;  and  the  most 
minute  strictness  to  a  very  complicated  system, 
required  the  constant  attention  of  able  and  intelli- 
gent individuals.  But  the  most  important,  the  most 
labourious,  and  the  most  arduous  and  intricate 
branch  of  statistical  inquiry — the  regulation  of  the 
national  police^  have  been  assigned  to  no  responsibk 
subordinate  agency — no  effectual  means  having  beta 
established  for  the  purpose.  Though  the  present 
poor  lave  commissioners  have  certainly  a  power  of 
restraining  much  of  the  ill  effects  of  tlie  crimes  of 
pauperism,  and  might  still  more  assist  in  suppressing 
pauperism,  improvements  may  be,  and  are  often 
suggested  by  individuals  of  greater  intelligence  and 
more  extensive  information.  These  are  rejected  ai 
innovators  or  intruders,  because  they  reside  perhaps 
in  a  neighbouring  parish*  And  again,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  their  funds,  assigned  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent,  there  is  seldom  much  discrimination,  there 
is  no  time  for  minute  inquiry,  the  object  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  unfortunate  applicant  in  the  easiest  manner. 
The  management  and  mode  of  relief  in  different 
parishes  frequently  vary  as  much  as  the  parishei 
themselves.  The  parish  officers,  guided  by  no  fixed 
principles,  are  sometimes  right  and  often  wrong- 
Established  regulations  are  changed  frequently, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  a  new  officer,  who 
adopts  a  theory  of  his  own,  equally  erroneous  with 
that  of  his  predecessor.      Some  are   anxious  to 
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acquire  credit  by  diminishing  the  rates  which  fre- 
qaendy  reduce  virtuous  indigence  to  great  and 
unnecessary  distress,  while  others^  careless  and 
ioiprovident  of  money  which  is  not  their  own,  gi?e 
encouragement  to  vice  and  idleness  by  a  profuse 
and  indiscriminate  distribution.  Other  instances 
occur,  where  persons  requiring  relief,  perhaps  from 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  controul, 
are  seat  from  one  repulsive  officer  to  another,  until 
at  length  wearied  out  by  fruitless  attendance,  and 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  impudent  importunity,  which 
characterizes  vicious  pauperism,  or  disgusted  by  the 
contumely  and  abuse  with  which  they  are  loaded, 
they  retire  to  their  miserable  abodes  if  they  have 
any,  and  pine  away  and  die  fdr  want  of  sufficient 
sustenance.  A  Board  of  general  police,  combining  the 
immense  expenditure  which  attaches  to  the  relief  of 
the  indigent,  the  improvements  and  management  of 
the  roads,  with  the  other  disbursements  connected 
with  objects  of  police,*  involvinginthegeneraldetails 
innumerable    items    requiring   investigation    and 

£        «.    d. 

•  MetropollUn  police  employ  4^  men,  at  a  coit  of    396^503    10    % 

Sxpentes  applicable  to  prisons,  houses  of  correction,^ 

priaoners,  trials,  witnesses,  coroners   expenses,  >    150,000      0    0 
rewards,  and  vagrants,  from  the  county  rate  . .  •  • ) 

Expenses  applicable  to  convicts,  as  reported  in  the) 

lIoQse  of  Commons,  in  hulks,  and  at  New  South  >    180,500     0    0 
Wales  3 

Expenses  of  rewards  to  persons  apprehending  offett«>       ^  ^^     ^    q 
ders, &c.  •••.•••••• •••••••.• ^         * 

Other  expenses  applicable  to  establishments  in  the  {     ^  ^^     ^    ^ 
metropolis  )         * 

Police  esUblishments  in  other  cities  and  towns 200,000     0    0 

810,853    10   S 
No.  21.  4  K 


/ 
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coDtroul,  and  having  in  view  objects  more  imme 
diately  and  closely  cwnected  with  the  best  interests 
of  society ;  whereby  not  only  regulating  the  eco- 
norny,  but  improving  the  measures  cralculated  to 
prevent  moral,  political  and  criminal  offences. 
In  order  more  clearly  to  elucidate  the  great  advan- 
tages which  are  likely  to  r^suU  to  the  country,  by 
the  establishment  of  soch  a  Board,  in  reducing  the 
national  expenditure,  and  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  society  in  general,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  the  following  brief  detail : — 

That  a  Board  of  general  and  internal  Police  shoiild  be  rstablishd,  t» 
embrace  with  itf  function!  all  objecta  In  any  degree  «oiinect«4  with  Ike 
casualtiei  of  life,  or  a  retrograde  atate  of  morals,  prodncing  panperisBr 
vagrancy,  or  criminal  offences,  with  an  immediate  view  to  the  adoptioa  •( 
the  best  and  most  effectual  means  of  intelligence  and  labour  |  and  to  iar^- 
tigate  by  a  tborongli  knowledge  of  faicte,  fpr  the  purpose  of  iacreasing  tk 
productive  labour  of  the  country,  encouraging  industry,  checking  idleaos 
and  vagrancy,  and  securing  the  peaceful  subject  against  the  injuriet  artsiBf 
from  criminal  offences — with  this  particular  view,  to  tal^e  cpgiiis^i^e  of  ijbf 
affairs  of  paupers  In  every  parish  in  the  Kingdom,  and  to  be  avthorited  tt 
apply  for  information  to  the  resident  minister,  parochial  oftcera,  and  U|k 
constables,  on  the  following  points  :— 

SvcT*  !• 
!•— The  number  of  indigent  persons  totally  supported,  specifying  their 
ages,  former  occupations,  state  of  their  health,  the  pumber  and  %^  of  #ir 
children,  whether  maintained  in  or  out  of  a  workhorse,  the  mymhtr  oi  f/tniB 
and  youths  employed  in  labour,  the  children  employed  in  acboola  of  ladn- 
try,  the  nature  of  the  labour  they  peiTorm  and  the  profit  arialng  from  tk 
labour  of  both  after  deducing  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  other 
the  causes  which  have  produp^d  pauperism  applicable  tQ  eapli  ^laiMi, 
Innocent  or  culpable,  tlie  period  they  remfun  chargeable,  the  yearly  f^^se 
incurred,  Uie  place  of  birth,  the  character  of  husband  or  wife,  or  of  inM- 
duals  if  unmarried,  whether  blind,  lame,  decrepit,  or  from  inaaiil^  or  saj 
other  cause  incapable  of  labour,  with  such  other  queries  ay  m^j  be  diMM 
pertinent  i  the  whole  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  table,  with  colnmna  te  kt 
fiUtd  np  by  tht  persons  to  whom  they  arc  transmitted. 
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3. — A  similar  table,  exhibiting  the  names,  ages,  and  occupations  of  the 
paupers  removi;d,  the  reasons  assigned  for  tbtoir  removaU  the  parish  to  which 
tkey  are  remov«d«  the  distaace  and  specifted^ expense  o(  the  journey,  and  at 
whose  cost. 

3. — A  table  exhibiting  in  colamns  the  whole  aggregate  expenses  of  the 
parish  in  lodging.  cIot1)ing>,  fodd,  medical  asflitrtahce,  removals,  law  charges, 
expense  of  public  meetings^  and  all  vthfft  dtsbursemeatt,  arranged  under 
distinct  heads. 

4. — A  table  shewing  the  rental  of  the  partsK  the  rate  assessed,  whether 
rack  rent  ot  rednced,  also  to  iliiflt  extent  reduced,  <if  the  present  law  of 
•asessment  is  stiU  enforced)  the  n«aiber  of  persons  who  actually  pay  the 
«ssessment,  and  the  amount  of  the  number  liable  to  pay^  who  are  excused  on 
the  ground  of  exemption  of  the  rental,  &c. 

5.<— A  table  exhibiting  in  columns  the  specified  food  of  different  kinds 
usually  consumed  by  the  poor,  detailing  each  article  comprising  their  com- 
tnon  diet  and  beverage,  with  the  expense,  according  to  the  price  for  the  time 
being,  calculated  to  be  consumed  by  a  single  person,  by  a  man  and  his  wife« 
by  a  family  comprising  a  man,  wife,  and  one,  two,  or  more  children. 

6. — A  table  shewing  the  us«al  rent  paid  for  houses,  cottages,  or  lodgings, 
for  the  different  classes  of  the  poor,  according  to  their  respective  occu- 
pations. 

7. — A  table  shewing  the  usual  earnings  of  hieclianics^  labourers,  ice.  &c. 

6. — A  table  shewing  the  number  of  apprentices  in  each  parish,  averaged 
according  to  the  agriculturalV  mechanical,  and  otl^er  employments  in  #hich 
they  are  engaged,  distinguishing  whether  male  or  femAle  appfefitices,  also 
the  number  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  not  bound  out  to  masters. 

9. — A  table  shewing  the  resources  for  employment  in  cacti  parish,  arising 
from  agriculture,  handicraft,  manufacture,  trade,  shipping,  fisheries,  mines, 
canals,  railroads,  or  other  public  works  {  stating  whether  there  is  an  abun- 
dance or  a  scarcity  of  labour,  and  if  scarce,  the  cause  of  such  scarcity,  and 
the  number  of  kbourers  and  others  ovt  of  employ  for  th^  tim^  being,  and  of 
What  clas^  and  description. 

10. — The  number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  the  parish,  the  salaries  for  educatiob>  tlie  ntimbeT  of  children  educated^ 
the  number  above  six  years  of  age  uneducated,  with  reasons  whether  from 
the  inability  of  their  j(>arcnts  or  any  other  cause;  also  a  list  of  other  schools^ 
with  the  number  of  the  masters  and  Scholars,  stating  the  professional  and 
the  different  branches  of  educatioh,  Urbether  English  or  Foreign  languages^ 
classical,  hiathiematical,  &c.  &<!. 

11. — I'he  number  of  vagrants  or  mendicants  who  are  in  the  habit  of  ask- 
ing alms  in  the  parish,  assigning  reasons  why  they  are  permitted  to  dd  sos 
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13. — A  return  from  the  high  constable  of  the  number  of  vagranti  paued, 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  and  the  expense  incurred  and  on  whoae  accoaat. 

13. — That  on  receiving  the  said  returns  every  months  the  eommisatoaen, 
or  two  or  more  assigned  to  the  pauper  department*  shall  ayatemakixe,  aad 
digest,  and  from  the  minute  facts  thus  disclosed,  (beaides  reporting  their 
opinion  to  the  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  parish  and  neighbourhood,) 
make  every  year  a  report  to  the  Home  Secretary  of  State,  with  auch  propo- 
sitions for  the  improvement  of  the  pauper  system,  as  the  facts  disclosed 
shall  suggest  to  their  minds  to  be  proper. 

14.— A  report  of  the  several  parishes  as  to  the  state  of  the  roada,  briJfcs, 
the  number  of  men  at  work  on  them  during  the  month,  at  what  wages,  sad 
whether  by  task  work  or  contract. 

Sect.  II. 

I. — That  the  commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  call  upon  the  clerks  of 
the  peace  in  the  different  counties,  for  lists  of  the  names  of  persons  licensed 
to  sell  ale,  beer,  and  other  liquors  in  each  parish,  with  the  sign  of  the  bouse, 
whether  an  inn,  tavern,  coffee-house,  hotel,  common  alehouse,  or  beer-shc»p, 
and  to  establish  rules  and  orders  for  the  proper  conduct  of  such  hoaic, 
varying  the  same  according  to  circumstances  and  locality. 

Rules  ano  Orders  for  PubliC' houses,  &c. 

1. — No  licensed  publican  shall  permit,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  aaj 
debating  or  political  clubs,  nor  suffer  any  books  or  papers  to  be  read,  or 
songs  to  be  sung,  of  a  seditious  or  immoral  tendency,  on  pain  of  loaiag  his 
license,  in  addition  to  the  hazard  of  conviction  and  punishmenti  accoxding 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

3. — No  publican  shall  permit  journeymen  or  workpeople  of  any  descrip- 
tion to  assemble  in  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfal  combinations  or 
confederacies,  which  may  disturb  or  obstruct  the  general  industry  of  tie 
country,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

3.»No  pay-table  shall  be  permitted  in  any  licensed  aleliouae,  aince  jotr- 
neymen  and  labourers  are  therebv  enticed  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
ment,  weekly  earnings  improvidently. 

4.— No  publican  shall  offer  allurements  to  apprentices,  journeymen,  &c.t 
by  the  introduction  of  unlawful  games,  such  as  wrestling,  cards,  dice,  ftc 
boxing,  badger-beating,  and  cock-fighting,  or  any  other  pernicious  anuK- 
ments  by  which  they  may  be  enticed. 

3, — No  publican  shall  suffer  any  person  to  remain  tippling  until  they  get 
drunk,  nor  shall  any  beer,  spirits,  or  other  liquors  be  drawn  to  persons  ea* 
terinc  tbc  house  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  under  the  penalty  of  loalng  theii 
license  for  three  years. 
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6.— No  publican  aball  harbour  in  bit  or  her  boute,  any  smuggler,  doffert 
dealers  in  or  utterert  of  base  eoifti  lottery  insurers,  nor  any  known  or 
reputed  thieves,  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  loose  or  idle  persons. 

T.—No  publican  shall  draw  any  liquor,  beer,  cider,  spirit,  &c.  on  a  Sun- 
day, except  to  persons  who  are  travelling  or  lodging  in  the  house,  under  the 
penalty  of  losing  their  license  for  three  years. 

8.^Every  publican  allowing  a  person  to  leave  his  house  drank  shall  be 
liable  for  the  damage  or  injury  he  or  they  may  commit  on  any  person  or 
thing,  besides  the  fine  the  magistrates  may  enforce  on  the  drunkard. 

9.— Every  publican  is  enjoined  to  shut  up  his  or  ber  house  regularly  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  not  to  open  it  until  a  convenient  hour  after 
day-light  in  the  morning,  except  inns,  where  coaches  change  horses  by  night, 
or  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

10. — It  is  particularly  expected  by  the  licensing  magistrates,  that  all 
publicans  shall  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  entered  into 
recognisances,  and  given  security,  that  they  shall  keep  good  order  and  rule 
in  their  respective  houses  during  the  term  of  the  license,  (which  ought  to  be 
frqm  £60  to  £80,  instead  of  £10,  because  £10  at  the  original  granting  of  the 
Act,  was  as  much  then  as  £90  is  now,  if  not  more) ;  and  that  such  order 
cannot  be  preserved  unless  they  themselves  shew  a  good  example  to  others 
by  the  most  perfect  sobriety  at  all  times,  and  by  not  suffering  profane  swear- 
ing, and  obscene  language.  All  publicans  convicted  of  being  drunk,  or 
allowing  a  drunken  man  to  leave  their  house,  shall  be  disqualified  for  holding 
a  license  for  three  years. 

11. — No  publican  shall  be  suffered  with  impunity  to  mix  or  adulterate  his 
liquors,  or  to  sell  ale,  beer,  or  spirits,  but  by  the  legal  ale  or  spirit  measure  ; 
nor  shall  admittance  be  refused  to  parish  officers,  constables,  or  police,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  seeing  this  rule  strictly  obeyed. 

18.— It  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  wherever  it  shall  appear  In  evi- 
dence before  the  justices  appointed  to  renew  licenses,  that  any  or  either  of 
these  rules  and  orders  have  been  infringed,  the  publicans  so  offlending  shall 
be  considered  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  shall  not  be  entrusted  with  a 
license  the  following  year. 

Sect.  III. 

That  it  should  be  advisable  to  enrol  all  the  men  employed  on  the  various 
roads  in  the  Kingdom  as  a  working  police ;  for  which  service  they  shall 
receive  an  additional  remuneration,  and  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
magistrates  and  engineers  in  the  district  whenever  called  for,  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night  that  their  services  may  be  required  ;  and  weekly  or  daily  to 
give  information  whether  any  beggars  or  suspicious  characters  are  or  have 
been  within  their  district,  and  if  needful  to  retain  them  by  the  desire  of  the 
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magistrates  as  a  part  of  the  police  or  the  districts  after  tlu*y  leave  the  cfn- 
pluymcnt  on  the  highwayst  &c.,  instead  of  obtaining  employment  eisewbere. 

Sbct.  IV. 

With  a  view  to  establish  a  system  for  the  preTention  of  criminal  offences, 
(generally  the  offspring  of  idleness  or  loose  and  immoral  conduet.)  and  to 
prevent  the  extensive  operation  of  the  existing  facilities  and  temptntioM 
which  are  afforded  by  the  numerous  purchasers  of  stolen  gooda,  and  tbtir 
consequent  loss  of  character,  producing  indigence,  the  commissionen 
shall  be  authorised  to  call  for  a  return  of  all  the  following  classes  of  dealen 
in  each  parish  in  the  Kingdom : — 

1. — Purchasers  of  second-hand  household  goods  for  tale. 

2. — Wholesale  purchasers  of  rags  and  unserviceable  cordage  for  sale  Is 
paper-makers. 

3. — Retail  purchasers  of  the  kame. 

4. — Walking  itinerant  purchasers  of  second»hand  apparel  and  other  arti- 
cles for  sale. 

5.— Purchasers  of  second-hand  naval  stores  for  sale. 

6.—  Purchasers  of  secortd-hand  metals  for  sale,  botli  wholesale  and  retail. 

7. — Purchasers  of  second-hand  building  materials  for  sale. 

8.— Pawnbrokers  in  town  and  country. 

9.— Persons  keeping  slaughtering-houses  for  horses  and  other  animals  Mt 
food  for  men. 

iO. — Collar-makers,  fell-mongers,  and  others  slaying  and  skinning  barses 
in  the  country. 

11.— Persons  (not  employed  in  the  government  mint)  setting  np  sad 
working  any  engine  for  cutting  round  blanks,  or  any  stamping  press,  Ij 
rolling  mill,  or  other  instrument  for  flattening,  stamping,  or  marking  metals 
or  bank  notes,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  any  matrix,  stamp  die«  or  plate, 
will  stamp  coin  or  engrave  bank  notes. 

12. — Hawkers  acnd  pedlers,  including  petty  hawkers,  doffers,  and  all 
descriptions  of  itinerants  selling  small  warei. 

13. — Hackney  coaches  in  the  metropolis  and  other  towns  and  cities,  wilk 
the  names  and  owners  of  all  flies,  cabs,  omnibuses,  &c.,  Mrith  their  places  i( 
abode,  and  including  the  name  of  the  driver  of  those  wbo  ply  in  tlie  nlglt  as 

well  as  day. 

Sect. V. 
The  commissioners  shall  cause  to  be  published  a  Potlce  GiiHte^t^ 
week,  to  be  edited  by  a  fit  ^nd  proper  person  under  their  cbiitrdnl  M 
responsibility,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  following  objects — with  aa  is* 
mediate  view  of  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  labouring  people  a  strong  seoit 
of  virtue,  loyalty,  and  love  of  their  country— to  forewarn  tht  uni^ai'y— Ab4 
to  inreBt  the  bands  of  evil-doers  by  appropriate  admonitions. 
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Pla.v. — Rach  Gazette  to  contain  a  short  abstract  of  somr  existing:  AtU  of 
Parliament,  »plecting  those  more  particularly  applicablp  to  religiouft.  moral, 
and  criminal  oflfences,  if  there  should  not  be  sufficient  other  matter  to  fill  up 
a  Urge  newspaper  sheet, on  the  subject  of  masters  and  servants— on  various 
trades — on    carts    and    carriages— on  highways — to  eombinations  among 
journeymen — ^to  masters  and  apprentices,  detailing  the  duties  of  each — the 
leading  features  of  the  pawnbroking  Acts,  with  the  interest  that  may  be 
legally  taken — Acta  respecting  hawkers  and  pedlers,  and  all  others  calcu- 
lated to  guard  the  lower  classes  against  fraud  and  imposition,  with  suitable 
commentaries — the  number  of  convicts  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  with  pro- 
per remarks  as  to  (he  offence  trials,  and  number  of  years  transported— ;the 
nupaber  of  convicts  sent  to  the  hulks,  with  their  offences,  &r. — a  summary 
view  of  the  higher  bffences  tried  in  each  county — a  summary  view  of  the 
offences  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  in  each  county,  city,  and 
^own,  in  England»  Scotland,  or  Wales — ^advertifements  for  the  apprehension 
of  different  offenders,  describing  their  persons,  and  the  rewards  for  appre- 
hending them — the  number  of  beggars,  gipsies,  and  strolling  persons  in  each 
country,  describing  their  persons — a  view  of  particular  case*  in  justice 
sessions  or  police  courts,  which  may  serve  for  precedents  in  others — a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  state  of  the  roads  and  bridges — accidents  on  railways  and 
Other  public  thoroughfare# — a  list  of  the  labourers  in  the  various  countries 
employed  on  the  roads — besides  concise  remarks  on  the  improvements  and 
cmployn^ents  of  the  poor  in  cottage  allotments,  &c.  &c. — and  to  make  it 
more  generally  noticed,  to  publish  short  adverUseroents  at  a  fixed  price,  for 
tl»e  sale  of  landa,  houses,  and  other  mattefSf  which  must  npt  exceed  one 
half  sheet,  unless  the  paper  be  enlarged  to  benefit  the  community. 

In  the  distribution  of  this  paper,  one  copy  should  be  sent,  free  of  postage, 
to  every  magistrate  resident  in  the  counties ;  one  to  every  high  constable 
an4  other  civil  police  officers,  at  the  London  officeSf  and  to  the  cor- 
porations of  cities  and  towns ;  one  to  every  public-house  licensed  to  sell  ale, 
beer,  and  other  liquors,  that  it  may  be  seen  and  perused  by  all  labouring 
pAople ;  all  other  persons  to  pay  ont  penny  each.  No  stamp  being  re- 
quirecly  as  it  is  intended  for  public  benefit,  they  may  easily  be  published 
by  Government  at  id.  each  paper  weekly.  And  as  they  will  contain  nothing 
of  what  may  be  denominated  news,  although  much  that  will  be  very  interest- 
ing apd  heneficial  to  every  person;  so  also  they  will  give  a  faithful  account 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  disseminate  useful  information  calculated  to 
improve  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  receive  information, 
and  to  correspond  with  the  magistrates,  engineers, 
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mayors,  police,  and  superintendents  in  every  county, 
city,  and  corporation,  respecting  all  the  necessary 
matters  connected  with  their  appointment.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  keep  a  distinct 
alphabetical  register  of  all  idle*  suspicious,  and  cri- 
minal persons,  with  the  description  of  those  who 
are  reported  to  them  from  time  to  time  to  be  unem- 
ployed and  are  in  the  habit  of  committing  offences  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  The  power  proposed  to  be 
vested  in  a  central  Board,  is  to  call  for  a  return  of  the 
various  trades,  and  the  number  employed  therein 
which  we  have  enumerated,  and  to  have  them  r^;a- 
lated  by  granting  licenses,  particularly  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  more  than  a  certain  number  of  beer- 
shops,  ale-houses,  and  gin-shops,  and  not  allowing 
in  any  city,  town,  or  village,  more  than  one  in  fifty 
houses,  excepting  inns  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers.  The  habit  of  frequenting  ale-houses  and 
gin-shops,  so  universal  amongst  the  inferior  classes, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  higher  orders,  renders  it  of 
great  importance  to  the  morals  of  the  people  that 
rules  and  orders  should  be  enforced,  with  respect  to 
publicans  of  every  description ;  and  these  commis- 
sioners, as  the  guardians  of  the  people,  appear  to  us 
a  proper  source  from  whence  all  such  regulations 
should  issue.  It  is  in  vain  that  laws  are  made  if 
they  are  not  enforced. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


THIRD     PROPOSITION     CONTINUED. 


The  tendency  of  oaths — the  testimony  of  infidelity — their  efficacy  as  a 
security  to  veracity— good  men  will  speak  the  truth — bad  men  will  not 
either  with  or  without  aa  oath — men  of  doubtful  character  nnoerl^ii:^ 
oaths  of  allegiance  amongst  the  Jews — forms  of  oaths  used  amongst 
Christians — the  form  in  general  use — the  frivolous  nature  of  oaths — 
Paley's  statement — all  conditions  and  offices  requiring  what  is  never 
performed-^legal  penalties  not  binding  to  men — the  essence  of  an  oath — 
oaths  unjustifiable  in  men — special  obligations — the  legislature  may 
attach  the  same  penalties  to  falsehood — ^when  public  disapprobation  is 
excited— disapprobation  following  a  lying  witness— difference  in  degrees 
of  obligation — ^religious  sanction — in  the  most  important  affairs  of  life  an 
oath  is  never  used*— Peers  are  never  required  to  swear,  and  why  ? — ^nor  is 
the  practice  sanctioned  by  CourtpMartial— advantages  of  afllrmation— the 
Americans  admit  evidence  without  an  oath — the  Quakers  have  been 
admitted  to  give  evidence  on  affirmation  for  a  century — oaths  injurious 
to  society  and  tend  to  evil — by  this  custom  our  allegiance  to  Chrtstianity  is 
shaken— case  of  Peter — the  Mosaic  law  guarded  the.  profanation  of  the 
Divine  name — the  certainty  of  oaths  l>eing  forbidden. 


The  experiment  of  sweariug  has  been  tried  now 
fifteen  hundred  years  among  nations  professing 
Christianity,  and  yet  confidence  still  languishes^ 
perjuries  abound^  and  genuine  sincerity  is  almost 
laughed  out  of  countenance.  If  we  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  oaths  by  their  use^  we  cannot  think 
highly  of  the  system.  The  legislature  appears  to 
endeavour  to  force  men  to  speak  the  truths  when 
they  undertake  an  office,  or  deliver  evidence ;  but 
even  supposing   him  to   succeed^   the    penalty   is 
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that  of  diminishing  the  motives  to  veracity  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life.  One  man  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  take  an  oath  above  two  or  three  times  in  his  life; 
whilst  another  may  in  the  way  of  business  or  pro- 
fession frequently  take  one  many  times  in  a  day; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  both  called  upon 
to  speak  the  truth — therefore  oaths  encourage 
falsehood.  The  law  says  you  must  speak  the  troth 
when  you  are  upon  your  oath ;  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say  that  it  is  less  sinful  to  violate  the 
truth  when  you  are  not  upon  your  oath.  It  is  verj 
common  for  witnesses  to  be  reminded  by  the  court, 
or  the  officiating  officer,  that  they  are  upon  their 
oath^  which  is  equivalent  to  say  if  you  were  not  we 
should  think  less  of  your  veracity.  The  same  lesson 
is  inculcated  by  the  assignation  of  penalties  to  per- 
jury and  not  to  falsehood.  What  is  a  man  to  con- 
clude, but  that  the  law  thinks  lightly  of  tlie  crime 
which  it  does  not  punish  ?  and  that  since  he  may  lie 
with  impunity,  it  is  not  much  harm  to  lie.  Indeed, 
common  language  bears  testimony  to  the  same  effect 
The  vulgar  phrase  '^  I  will  take  my  oath  to  it,"  dearly 
evinces  the  prevalent  notion  that  a  man  may  lie  with 
less  guilt  when  he  does  not  take  an  oath.  Experience 
proves  that  the  prevalence  of  oaths  among  men  bds 
produced  a  materisd  and  general  effect  in  reducing 
their  estimate  of  the  obligations  of  plain  truth,  to  its 
natural  and  simple  form.  There  is  no  cause  for  in- 
sincerity, prevarication,  and  falsehood  more  povrerfol 
than  the  practice  of  administering  oaths  in  a  court 
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of  justice.  The  man  who  takes  au  oath  virtually 
declares  that  his  word  would  not  bind  him ;  and  this 
is  an  admission  which  no  good  n^an  should  make, 
for  the  sake  both  of  his  own  moral  character,  and 
the  credit  of  religion  itself.  It  is  the  testimony  even 
of  infidelity,  that  '^  wherever  men  of  uncommon 
energy  and  dignity  of  n^ind  have  existed,  they  have 
felt  the  degradation  of  binding  their  assertions  with 
an  oath."  The  essence  of  an  oath  lies  obviously  in 
the  appeal  which  is  thereby  made  to  God,  or  to  the 
Divine  knowledge  and  power ;  the  customary  form 
establishes  this  '^  So  help  me  God."  The  Latin 
sentence  from  whence  our  English  form  is  taken,  runs 
thus  *^  Sic  me  Detis  adjuvet  et  hoc  sancta  evangelia,'^ 
So  may  God  and  these  holy  gospels  help  me,  (that 
is,)  that  I  speak  the  truth.  Therefore  the  efficacy  of 
oaths,  as  a  security  for  veracity,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
consideration  of  duty  founded  upon  reljgion,  for 
men  naturally  speak  the  truth  unless  they  have  some 
inducement  to  falsehood.  When  they  have  an  in* 
ducement,  what  is  it  that  overcomes  them  and  still 
prompts  them  to  speak  the  truth  ?  It  cannot  be  the 
fear  of  legal  penalties,  for  an  oath  is  that  whereby 
we  call  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  we  say, 
with  a  curse  upon  ourselves,  either  implied  or  ex- 
pressed, should  it  prove  false.  Therefore,  only 
supposing  the  scriptures  contained  no  information 
respecting  the  moral  character  of  oaths,  how  unrea- 
sonable and  irreverent  would  it  be  for  a  man  to  stake 
his  salvation  upon  the  truth  of  what  he  says?     The 
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system  of  oaths  which  are  used  in  this  country  has 
a  tendency  to  deprave  the  moral  character,  as  we 
can  perceive  that  they  are  continually  violated, 
that  men  are  constantly  referring  to  the  most  tre- 
mendous sanctions  of  religion,  with  the  habitoal 
belief  that  those  sanctions  impose  on  them  no 
practical  obligation.  Therefore  this  practice  roust 
considerably  diminish  the  influence  of  religious 
sanction  upon  other  things.  If  a  man  thinks 
lightly  of  the  Divine  vengeance  in  a  jury-box  to 
day,  is  he  likely  to  give  full  weight  to  that  ven- 
geance before  a  magistrate  to-morrow  ? 

Paley  describes  the  oaths  of  the  Universities  to  be  utterly  useless  because 
they  are  never  kept.  All  the  foundation  schools  in  the  Kingdom  are  in  tke 
same  state ;  they  swear  to  do  what  is  nev/er  expected  to  be  performed.  IV 
custom-house  oath  is  nugatory,  even  to  a  proverb  ;  yet  the  swearer  stakes  his 
salvation  upon  his  veracity,  and  still  his  veracity  is  not  secure.  We  migkt 
enumerate  a  long  catalogue  of  instances,  where  oaths  are  taken  with  the 
general  expectation  that  they  are  only  customary,  and  the  performance  con- 
sidered  a  thing  of  no  consequence. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  intervention  of  an  oath  is  designed  only  to  strengtheB 

the  consideration  of  duty  founded  on  religion,  and  not  the  fear  of  legal 

penalties.    No  man  supposes  it  creates  religious  sanction,  because  it  ii 

known   that  this    sanction  applies  to  falsehood  as  well  at  to  peijury. 

The  advantage  of  an  oath  then  (if  advantage  there  i&,)  is  in  the  increased 

power  which  it  gives  to  sentiments  founded  upon  religion ;    but  it  will 

appear  that  this  increased  power  is  small,  that  in  fact  the  oath,  as  such,  adds 

very  little  to  the  motives  of  yeracity.    What  class  of  men  can  the  reader 

select  in  order  to  illustrate  its  greatest  power.     Good  men  will  speak  the 

truth  whether  with  or  without  an  oath.    Bad  men,  who  care  nothing  for 

religion,  will  not  care  to  speak  it  though  they  take  an  oath.     And  men  cf 

ambiguous  character,  those  on  whom  the  power  of  religion  does  sometimef 

operate,  may  perhaps  appear,  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to  rouse  their 

latent  feeling,  and  bind  them  to  veracity.    Yet  these  persons  do  notfo 

before  a  legal  officer,  or  into  a  court  of  jubtice,  as  they  go  into  a  parlour,  or 

meet  an  acquaintance  in  the  street;  impressions  are  forced  upon  them  by 

the  circumetances  of  their  situation.    The  court  and  the  forms  of  law,  tfar 
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audience  and  the  publicity  of  the  evidence,  tend  to  fix  the  attention  even  of 
the  most  carelets. 

Without  referring  back  to  the  declaration  of  our 
Divine  Master,  to  shew  the  evil  tendency  of  oaths 
and  swearing,  we  may  observe  how  far  they  are 
binding  on  the  consciences  of  men  when  interest 
intervenes.  In  oaths  of  allegiance  to  kings,  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  nation  furnishes  awful  instances  of 
their  futility.  Here  we  are  informed  of  all  ranks  of 
men  swearing  allegiance  to  the  prince,  and  shortly 
after  dethroning  him.  The  strange  continuance  of 
swearing  oaths  in  the  French  revolution^  shews  how 
far  they  fall  short  of  any  real  binding  upon  the  con- 
sciences and  actions  of  men.  The  forms  of  oaths^ 
like  many  other  religious  ceremonies,  have  in  all 
ages  been  various ;  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
some  bodily  action,  and  a  prescribed  form  of  words. 
Amongst  the  Jews  the  juror  held  up  his  right  hand 
towards  heaven,  which  explains  a  passage  in  the 
144th  pslam,  ^*  Whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and 
their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood."  The 
same  form  is  stated  to  be  still  retained  in  Scotland. 
Various  forms  are  also  recorded  of  the  ancients  when 
they  swore  to  the  performance  of  their  contracts,  by 
touching  the  altar  of  the  God  whose  divinity  they 
implored ;  and  upon  more  solemn  occasions  it  was 
the  custom  to  strike  down  or  slay  a  victim,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  expression — "striking  a  bargain." 

The  forms  of  oaths  in  Christian  countries  vary  as 
much  as  they  do   amongst  Pagan  nations ;  but  in 
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no  country  are  Uiey  so  ill-contrived,  either  to  convey 
the  meaning,  or  express  the  obligation,  as  in  England. 
The  juror  with  us,  after  repeating  the  promise  or 
affirmation  which  the  oath  is  intended  to  confirm, 
adds  •*  so  help  me  God,"  or  more  frequently  the 
substance  of  the  oath  is  repeated  to  the  juror  by 
the  officer  or  magistrate  who  administers  it,  adding 
the  conclusion  "  so  help  you  God."  The  juror, 
while  he  hears  or  repeats  the  words  of  the  oatb, 
holds  in  his  right  liand  a  Bible  or  another  book 
containing  the  four  Gospels.  The  juror  then  kissei 
the  book ;  the  kiss,  however,  seems  rather  an  act 
of  reverence  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  (as  in  the 
popish  ritual  the  priest  kisses  the  Grospel  before  be 
reads  it,)  than  to  any  part  of  the  oath,  and  yet  thii 
book  positively  declares  oaths  to  be  unlawful^  totally 
useless  and  absurd,  by  the  Divine  command.  Tfais 
obscure  and  elliptical  form,  together  with  the  levity 
and  frequency  with  which  it  is  administered,  has 
brought  about  a  general  inadvertency  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  oaths,  even  if  such  a  power  was  retained  by 
them  of  enforcing  a  greater  obligation  to  speak  tbe 
truth. 

A  good  man  (says  Solon)  ought  to  be  held  in  such  estimation  that  he  ncdi 
not  an  oath,  because  it  may  be  considered  a  lessening  of  his  honour  if  he 
be  forced  to  swear/'  And  we  may  add,  that  bad  men,  who  care  nothing  far 
religion,  will  not  decline  taking  an  oath  if  it  answers  their  purpose ;  aal 
good  men  will  speak  the  truth  whether  with  or  without  an  oath  ;  they  kitv 
the  Almighty  has  appended  to  falsehood  as  much  as  to  perjury,  the  threat  o( 
his  displeasure,  and  punishment  in  futurity — as  may  be  observed  in  ▼arioM 
places  of  scripture,  in  every  catalogue  of  the  offences  doomed  to  eternal 
punishment,  is  that  also  *'  of  all  liars."  It  is  much  to  be  lamented*  and  meriti 
public  consideration,  whether  the  requiring  of  oaths  for  so  many  frlfolov* 
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oc^asion!^  especially  in  the  cDstoms,  courts  of  justice,  in  the  qualification 
of  all  officers  &nd  professions  that  appertain  to  the  government,  has  not  an 
effect  of  making  them  of  no  estimation  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Indeed 
Paley  states,  in  all  our  schools  and  colleges  they  are  required  to  swear  to  the 
observation  of  these  reapecUve  statutes,  which  are  become  in  some  cases 
unlawful,  and  in  others  impracticable,  useless,  and  inconvenient. 

Jeremy  Benthem  states,  that  in  all  the  colleges  in  the  two  English  Univer- 
sities, on  the  admission  of  every  member  an  oath  is  administered  to  him,  by 
which,  without  exception,  ^  all  the  statutes,  privileges,  and  customs  of  the 
University,  which  appear  present  and  future  cognizable  and  cognoscible,  are 
promised  by  him  to  be  performed."  Of  this  treasure  of  antique  wisdom — 
part  polished — part  recast — part  originally  cast  (nobody  knows  in  what 
proportions,)  by  the  hand  of  Laud— so  much  as  is  contained  in  about  261 
closely-printed  Latin  pages ;  and  which  makes  but  a  part  (and  that  not  a 
determined  one«)  of  the  whole  body,  is  put  into  the  young  man's  hand. 
Whatever  else  there  may  be  locked  up  in  the  archives,  is  invisible  to  every 
eye  but  to  those  of  the  members  of  heads  of  houses.  Amongst  the  provisions 
in  these  statutes  are  to  be  found  articles  in  no  small  number,  which,  to  every 
member  without  exception,  are  objects  of  continual,  notorious,  and  open 
violation  ;  every  member  violates  them  himself,  and  each  member  sees  them 
violated  continually  by  other  members — the  right  reverend  prelates  not 
excluded.  If  their  conduct  be  any  proof  of  opinion,  no  room  can  be  found 
for  doubt.  If  we  inquire  what  regard  they  pay  to  these  opinions,  we  should 
find  scarcely  a  particle ;  and  what  binding  force,  we  should  discover  none 
whatever. 

In  the  commercial  world  the  same  useless  forms 
are  observed — a  pound  of  tea  or  sugar  cannot  travel 
regularly  from  the  ship  to  the  consumer,  without 
costing  half  a  dozen  oaths  at  least ;  and  the  same 
security  of  an  oath,  for  the  due  discharge  of  their 
duties,  is  required  in  all  offices  and  professions, 
from  a  petty  constable  to  the  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, excepting  in  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  evidence  taken  by  a  Court-MartiaK 
Yet  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  solemnity  of  a 
specific  imprecation  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  would 
nevertheless    frequently  add   stronger  motives  to 
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adhere  to  the  truth.  But  what  is  the  evidence  of 
experience  ?  Potheen  states  after  a  testimony  given 
on  affirmation — "in  forty  years  I  have  only  met  with 
two  instances  where  the  parties,  in  the  case  of  an  oath 
tendered  after  evidence,  have  been  prevented  by  a 
sense  of  religion  from  persisting  in  their  testimonies." 
Another  instance  of  a  contrary  testimony  of  a  per- 
son in  high  life  offering  to  prove  a  known  falsehood 
by  an  oath^  which  he  would  not  pass  his  word  and 
honour  for.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  influence  of 
leg£^l  penalties,  in  binding  men  to  veracity,  can  induce 
them  to  refrain  from  theft  and  violence,  they  also  will 
induce  them  to  refrain  from  perjury.  Though  legal 
penalties  tend  to  give  vigour  and  efficiency  to  public 
opinion,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  in  a  court  of 
justice  on  affirmation  as  on  oath ;  for  he  whom  the 
law  punishes  as  a  criminal,  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  criminal  by  the  world.* 

*  When  the  question  has  been  concerning  a  Mahomedan,  a  Hindoo,  « 
Chinese,  or  even  a  Christian  if  a  Catholic,  great  doubts  have  been  ento> 
tained  by  pious  and  learned  Church-of-England  men,  law^rera  and  noa- 
lawyers,  concerning  the  degree  of  binding  force,  which,  in  any  such  ketoo- 
dox  person,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ceremony  of  an  oath.  The  guilt  e( 
perjury  is,  in  a  special  manner,  declared  to  be  attached  to  the  mien  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  according  to  the  documents  by  which  every  member  ii 
bound  continually  to  comport  himself.  Of  this  docupient,  a  copy  is  coa- 
tained  in  a  separate  edition  of  the  body  of  the  University  statutes,  which  U 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  member  at  his  entrance,  as  an  appendix  to  tkt 
laws  or  explanation  oaths,  concerning  the  observance  of  Uaivcnily 
Statutes,  and  is  required  to  be  taken  by  each  person,  but  to  what  exteat 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  person  sworn.  Lastly— As  greater 
is  due  to  the  Magistrates,  it  is  considered  right  that  they  should  be 
and  kept  in  order  by  threats  of  punishment,  and  a  greater  obligalioB  is 
incumbent  on  them,  as  they  are  bound  not  only  faithfully  to  adminiato 
things  which  belong  to  their  own  ^function,  but  alio  dUigently  to 
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others  perform  their  respective  duties,  connequently  they  bind  themselvef 
in  perjury,  as  the  keeping  and  guardianship  of  the  statues  are  entrusted  to 
their  fidelity ;  if  through  their  negligence  and  indifference,  any  of  the  statues 
are  rendered  obsolete  or  tacitely  to  be  abrogated.  These  we  declare  as 
amongst  the  number  which  are  in  the  bonds  of  violated  faith  and  perjury. 
The  above  quotation  shews  how  often  the  rulers  of  our  universities,  are 
guilty  of  perjury,  even  by  their  own  declaration,  and  therefore  the  practice 
of  their  continuance  is  perfectly  useless  and  antichristian. 

If  then  an  appeal  to  God  is  the  essence  of  an  oath, 
oath  taking  is  a  custom  which  cannot  be' justified, 
and  the  legislature  in  enforcing  it,  plajfs  a  despe- 
rate game  against  the  morality  of  the  people ;  such 
an  appeal  must  be  wrong,  even  if  we  had  no  express 
scripture  testimony  against  it ;  because  it  is  a  mere 
act  of  a  creatures  will,  being  unrequired  and  un- 
sanctioned by  the  Almighty,  in  a  case  in  which  He 
is  made  a  party  to  a  certain  course ;  which  course 
may,  or  may  not  be  agreeable  to  his  mind,  because 
a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  oath  taker  for  punishment, 
should  he  fail  in  his  undertaking  on  any  part  of  the 
same,  is  an  act  very  unbecoming,  (to  say  the  least) 
in  a  frail  man,  unseemly  in  its  very  nature,  and 
awful  to  comtemplate  when  man's  sinfulness  and 
Almighty  power  are  rightly  apprehended  ;  because 
it  relaxes  the  general  bonds  of  religion,  morality 
and  truth,  and-  because  it  is  founded  on  an  essen- 
tially false  view  of  religious  obligation,  for  as  God 
sees,  knows  and  governs  all  things ;  so  each  man 
is  imperatively  bound  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to 
perform  what  he  undertakes,  and  is  bound  as 
much  in  each  and  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  as 
bis  dependence,  and  God's  sovereignty  can  bind  a 
No.  22.  4  m 
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rational  and  accountable  being.  So  that  it  is  radi- 
cally wrong,  to  suppose,  that  there  can  be  anything 
special  in  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ;  the  tendency 
of  which  falsity,  is  not  to  raise,  but  to  degrade  the 
character,  to  reduce  the  general  standard  of  truth 
and  rectitude,  and  to  weaken  the  moral  character, 
since  by  encouraging  the  idea,  that  on  special 
occasions,  and  of  course,  on  special  occasions  only, 
truth  is  to  be  spoken  and  promises  to  be  performed. 

It  if  obvious  that  the  legislatare  might  if  it  pleased,  attach  the  tame 
penalties  to  falsehood  as  it  now  attaches  to  perjury,  and  therefore  all  tk 
motives  which  are  furnished  by  the  law  in  the  case  of  oaths,  might  be 
equally  furnished  in  the  case  of  affirmation,  this  is  in  fact  done  by   legislature 
in  the  case  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     For  unless  public  opinion  or  left! 
practice  enforce  veracity,  very  little  is  added  by  an  oath  to  the  motives  to 
veracity,  more  than  would  subsist  in  the  case  of  simple  affirmation.    Ai 
it  is  also  obvious  that  public  attention  might  be  directed  to  affirmation,  much 
more  powerfully  than  it  is  now;  the  simple  circumstance  of  discontinuiag 
oaths,  would  effect  this : — even  now  when   the    public  disapprobation  is 
excited  against  a  man  who  has  given   false  evidence  in  a  court  of  Jattice, 
by  what  is  it  excited  ?   by  his  having  broken  his  oath,  or  by  his  having 
given  false  testimony  ?     It  is  the  falsehood  which  excites  the  disapprobation 
much  more  than  the  circumstance,  that  the  falsehood  was  in   spite  of  an 
oath.    Thus  public  disapprobation  is  founded  upon  the  general   perception 
of  the  guilt  of  a  false  i^estimony  and    its  perniciousness.      Now  if  affir- 
mation only  was  employed,  this  public  disapprobation  would  follow  the 
lying  witness,  as  it  now  follows,  or  nearly  as  it  now  follows  the   perjured 
witness :   everything  but  the  mere  oath  would  be  the  same,  the  fear  of 
penalties,  the  dread  of  disgrace,  the  motives  of  religion  would  remain ;  and 
we  have  just  shown  how  little  a  mere  oath  avails,  at  the  same  time  we  bare 
artificially  diminished  the  public  reprobation  of  lying  by  establisbiag  oatlM. 
The  tendency  of  instituting  oaths  is  manifestly  to  diffuse  the  scDtiDeati 
that  there  is  a  differenet  in  the  degree  of  obligation,  not  to  lie,  and  not  to 
swear  falsely  ;   this  difference  is  made  not  so  much  by  adding  atronger 
motives  to  veracity  by  an  oath,  aa  by  deducting  from  themotiyea  tOTeracitj 
by  simple  affirmations.    The  present  relative  estimate  standard  by  which  t* 
judge  of  the  efficiency  of  oaths,  appears  that  we  have  artificially  reduced 
the  abhorrence  of  lying,  and  then  to  say,  that  this  abhorrence  U  not  fjtttl 
enough  to  bind  men  to  the  truth* 
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The  apprehension  of  penalties  and  disgrace  may 
be  attached  to  falsehood,  and  with  this  apprehen- 
sion the  religious  sanction  will  also  be  attached  to 
it ;  therefore  all  these  motives  which  bind  men  to 
veracity,  may  be  applied  to  falsehood  as  well  as  to 
oaths — or  in  other  words,  oaths  are  needless ;  and  we 
have  evidence  that  they  are  unnecessary  from  every 
days  experience. 

In  some  of  the  most  important  temporal  affairs, 
an  oath  is  never  used — and  this  appears  remark- 
able:— The  Houses  of  Parliament  in  their  examin- 
ation of  witnesses  employ  no  oaths,  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  trntb  can  be  discovered  without 
them.  But  if  aflSrmation  is  thus  sufficient  security 
for  veracity  in  the  great  questions  of  a  legislature ; 
how  can  it  be  insufficient  in  the  little  questions  of 
private  life  ?  The  same  parliament  which  declare 
by  its  every  day  practice,  that  oaths  are  needless, 
continues  by  the  same  practice  to  impose  them  ! 
And  yet,  those  very  men  who  themselves  take  an 
oath,  as  a  neccessary  qualification  for  their  duties 
as  legislators  proceed  to  the  exercise  of  their  duties 
upon  the  mere  testimony  of  other  men!  Peers  are 
never  required  to  take  an  oath  in  delivering  their 
testimony  ;  yet  no  one  thinks  that  a  peer's  evidence 
in  a  court  of  justice  may  not  be  as  much  depended 
upon  as  that  of  him  who  swears.  Why  are  peers 
in  fact  bound  to  veracity  though  without  an  oath  ? 
Will  any  say,  that  the  religious  sanction  is  more 
powerful  upon  lords,  than  upon  other  men  ?      The 
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supposition  is  absurd,  bow  tben  does  it  happen? 
You  reply,  tbeir  honour  binds  them,  very  well ; 
that  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  public  opinion  binds 
them,  but  then  he  who  says  that  honour,  or  anything 
else  besides  pure  religious  sanctions,  bind  men  to 
veracity,  impugns  the  very  ground  upon  which 
oaths  are  defended. 

Neither  is  it  required  by  Court-Martials,  who  can 
assign  a  reason  why  a  person  who  would  speak  the 
truth  on  affirmation  before  military  officers,  would 
not  speak  it  on  affirmation  before  a  judge  ?  Arbi- 
trations are  generally  conducted  upon  the  evidence 
of  patrole.  Yet  there  the  truth  is  spoken,  as  in 
courts  of  justice?  and  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be 
little  in  favour  of  oaths,  because  a  part  of  the  sanc- 
tion to  veracity,  as  society  now  is  in  favour  of  oaths, 
is  withdrawn.  We  have  numerous  exaujples — in 
all  the  courts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  no 
one  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  :  and  what  are  we  to 
conclude  from  this  circumstance — are  the  Americans 
such  a  weak  minded  people,  that  they  persist  in 
accepting  affirmation ;  knowing  that  they  do  not 
bind  witnesses  to  truth,  or  have  they  discovered 
that  affirmation  is  sufficient;  only  one  answer  can 
be  given ;  they  find  affirmation  is  sufficient,  this 
proves  undeniably  that  oaths  are  needless.  No 
one  will  imagine  that  rectitude  of  conduct  on  that 
side  of  the  Atlantic  is  so  much  greater  than  on  this, 
or  that  while  an  affirmation  is  sufficient  for  an 
American;    an  oath  is  necessary  here.       But  the 
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experiment  of  affirmation  has  been  tried  successfully 
in  our  own  courts  of  justice,  and  continued  for 
some  ages  past.  The  Society  of  Friends  uniformly 
give  their  evidence  in  courts  of  law  on  their  word 
only.  No  man  imagines  that  their  words  do  not 
bind  them.  No  legal  court  would  listen  with  sus- 
picion to  a  witness  because  he  was  a  Quaker.  Here 
then  all  the  motives  to  veracity  are  applied^  there 
are  religious  motives,  which  in  such  cases  all  but 
desperately  bad  men  feel,  there  is  the  motive  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  there  is  the  motive  arising  from  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  and  if  these  motives  were 
applied  to  other  people,  why  should  they  not  be  as 
effectual    in    securing    veracity   to   one  individual 

as   to  another.       To  conclude  these   observations 

• 

(m  the  inutility,  evil  tendency  and  practice  of  oath 
taking  of  all  kinds,  judicial  as  well  as  others;  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  a  simple  affirmation, 
"cometh  from  the  evil  one,"  (Mat.  v.  37.)  and 
equally  leadeth  to  evil.  If  it  be  indeed  true  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  imperatively  forbidden  us  to  em- 
ploy an  oath,  this  duty  is  imposed  on  us;  of  him 
therefore  who  is  convinced  of  the  prohibition,  it  is 
indispensibly  required  that  he  should  refuse  to  take 
an  oath.  By  these  means  only,  we  can  maintain  our 
allegiance  to  God,  when  our  pretensions  to  Christi- 
anity are  at  stake :  how  then  does  it  happen,  that 
although  persons  frequently  acknowledge  they  think 
oaths  forbidden;  very  few  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  swear^   decline   to    do  so,  and  this   offers   one 
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evidence  amongst  the  many  of  the  want  of  uncom- 
promising moral  principles  in  the  world.  We 
may  observe  in  the  case  of  Peter,  one  remarkable 
instance  of  the  practice  of  unauthorized  and  sponta- 
neous oath  taking,  which  seems  even  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  Jewish  history  to  have  been  but  too 
common,  and  became,  about  the  time  of  our  Lord 
of  great  frequency,  and  must  have  tended  to  lower 
the  religious,  as  well  as  weaken  the  moral  character. 
His  conduct  is  a  striking  case  in  point,  he  began  to 
curse  and  swear,  saying,  "I  know  not  the  man/' 
(Mat.  xxvi.  74.)  which  was  an  open  falsehood, 
asserted  and  maintained  by  oaths,  and  imprecatioos 
this  shows  what  little  regard  there  was  at  that  time 
paid  to  these  means  of  substantiating  truth.  The 
degree  of  guilt  implied  in  such  lamentable  practices, 
is  not  lessened  by  the  emphasis  with  which  the 
Mosaic  law  guarded  the  sanction  of  the  divine 
name,  and  prohibited  the  crimes  of  perjury  and  pro- 
fanation.— (Liv.  xix.  12.  Exod.  xx.  7.  Deut.  v.  11. 
Mat.  V.  33.) 

By  this  we  may  observe  in  what  condition, 
conduct  and  state  of  mind,  the  generality  of  the 
people  of  that  nation  werein  our  Lords  time;  show- 
ing with  what  propriety  he  imposed  his  authority  on 
this  point,  and  not  only  disallowed  the  vain  distinc- 
tions of  the  Pharasees ;  but  also  forbade  swearins: 
entirely. — (Mat.  xxiii.  16.) 

The  levity    of  the  Jewish  nation  in   regard   to 
oaths,  though  reproved  by  some  of  their  Doctors, 
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( Othon  Lex.  p  351 .  Philo  v2.  pl9i.)  was  notorious, 
and  when  we  find  it  entering  as  an  element  into 
popular  poetry,  (Martial  vll,  p9)  we  cannot  ascribe 
the  imputation,  to  the  known  injustice  of  heathen 
writers  towards  the  Israelites.  This  national  vice 
had  an  influence  with  the  Essenes  in  placing  the  pro- 
hibition of  oaths,  among  the  rules  of  their  refoma- 
tory  order.  Certainly  the  Great  teacher  interdicted 
oaths  altogether — the  language  is  most  explicit,  and 
equally  decided  was  the  interpretation  put  on  this  lan- 
guage by  the  ancient  church.  Justin,  Irenaeus, 
Basil, Chrysostom,  Augustine^  held  oaths  to  be  anti- 
christian,  (tie  Witte  Sittenlehoe^  t;2,  /?143,  J  and  even 
modern  philosophy  has  given  its  vote  against  the 
practice. —  {See  BentherrCs^  ''  Swear  not  at  alV)  In- 
deed according  to  scripture  testimony,  it  is  because 
of  oaths  the  land  mourneth^thatis,  it  is  unfruitful  in 
a  degree,  which  it  would  not  be  if  man  was  per- 
fect and  upright;  for  it  appears  that  those  who 
practice  swearing, lying  and  stealing,  are  enumerated 
by  the  prophets  among  those  who  $hall  be  cut  off. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  causes  assigned  why  the  land 
does  not  yield  her  increase.— jSe^  Zech.  v.  3.  Hosea. 
iv.  2.  Jerm.  xxiii.  10  Eccle.  xxiii.  10  11.  Lev.  vi.  3. 
Psa.  XV.  4.  Jerm.  vii.  9. 
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The  general   Education   of   the  people,  a  necessary   preliminary  to  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity — its    advantages  to   the   poor — ^tbe  namber  of 
children  to  be  educated  in  England,  are  too  extensive  for  private  beoeTo- 
lence — Education  in  Holland  and  Belgium — a  reading   people  not  liable 
to  be  affected  by  anarchial  ideas — condition  of   the   Mining  districts- 
Lancashire — Wales — Yorkshire— North  Wales— Manufacturing    districti 
— eroneous  ideas  respecting  education — examples  of    various   nations— 
the  present  system  is  not  calculated  to  produce  beneficial    effects— tbt 
records  of  history  have  occasionally  discovered  a  cultivated  intellect  witk 
mean  ideas  of  virtue — man   without  instruction,  is  a   fool   or  a  tyrant- 
method  of  teaching— rules  of  grammar — history — lectures — useless  storiei 
of  fabulous  heroes  injurious — natural  theology — the  authenticity  of  tke 
Bible — Astronomy — a  difference  of  education  for   various   orders — ^law 
were    formerly    oral — printing    has    almost    superseded     speaking— tJie 
general  ignorance  of  the  Scotch,  notwithstanding  their  high  character  for 
learning — Statistical    account  of    some  Islands    of    Scotland — want   oi 
education  the  cause  of  superstition  in  ancient  days — Education  disper- 
ses crime  and  ignorance — Paley's  ideas — the  duty  of  instructing  children 
devolves  on  parents — its  power  in  lessening  the  ills  of  life — its  introduc- 
tion to  civilization — objections  urged — a  boy  learns  as  fast  in  the  street,  u 
those  at  school — narrow  minded  men  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  an  ex- 
tended   education— example    of    Samuel .  Drew,  the    cordwainer  of  St. 
Austell—  the  positive,  and  not  the   relative   amount   of  knowledge  that 
elevates  a  man — the  French  an  example — despotic  rulers  vfell  know  iti 
effect— the  best  check,  for  the  public  safety — its  effect  on  crimes  of  vio- 
lence in  Russia,  compared  with  Pennsylvania.    '» 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  a  subject  of  this 
nature,  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  im- 
portance of  education  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  countrv, 
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whether  we  connect  it  with  the  defence  of  a  country 
or  the  resources  of  the  State ;  and  the  policy  of  a 
watchful  superintendence  over  this  important  branch 
of  political  economy  is  equally  obvious.  The  bus^ 
band  man  rears  his  crops  with  the  Utmost  care,  look- 
ing forward  to  a  prodnctive  harvest,  (when  they 
arrive  at  maturity,)  as  the  reward  of  his  industry  and 
attention;  with  this  view  he  seduloui^y  watches 
their  progress,  removes  all  noxious  and  hurtful 
weeds,  with  every  other  obstruction  which  might 
binder  or  retard  their  bealtbfoi  growth,  or  engender 
a  disappointment.  So  it  is  in  rearing  or  training 
subjects  for  a  state ;  the  expense  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  appear  conBideraUe,  without  our  witnessing 
any  immediate  benefit.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  profit  or  return  ot  our  exertions,  can 
only  be  expected  when  the  human  plant  arrives  at 
maturity.  It  may  also  be  produ<^tive,  or  noxious 
and  burtbensome,  according  to  the  degree  of  care 
and  attention  which  is  bestowed  in  rearing  it. 
A  country  flourishes  or  decays  in  proportion  to  the 
quantum  of  virtue  or  industry,  vice  and  idleness, 
which  exists  in  the  body  politic. 

In  eontemrplatrng  systems  for  tbe  improvement  of 
th^  condition  of  the  people,*  every  scheme  that 
could  be  devised^  or  carried  into  exeeution,  would 
ultimately  be  found,  in  a  certain  degree,  nugatory 
and  ineffectaaV  unless  regard  is  more  particularly 

*  Thft  most  exftlied  reputatian  is  that  which  arises  from  the  dispensation 
of  happiness  to  our  fellow  men.— -Penn. 
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paid  to  the  youthful  portion  of  our  empire ;  since 
most  of  the  evils  which  have  been  disclosed  in  llus 
work  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  neg- 
lect which  has  prevailed,  in  giving  to  the  children 
of  the  poor,  an  education  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  yarioas 
temptations  of  vice  and  idleness,  by  which  they  are 
assailed  in  their  progress  to  an  adult  state,  through 
the  bad  example  of  those  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

These  advantages  are  only  to  be  attained  by  ao 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  poor ;  not  by  that 
species  of  instruction  which  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
vate  them  above  the  station  in  society  they  are 
designed  to  fiU^  but  merely  a  sufficient  portion,  and 
of  that  nature  which  will  train  their  minds  to  a 
right  bias—  imparting  a  strong  sense  of  religion  and 
moral  duty — a  detestation  of  vice,  and  a  love  of 
virtue,  sobriety,  and  industry — a  disposition  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  lot — with  a  proper  d^ree  of 
subordination  to  their  superiors. 

Education  is  the  strongest  barrier  that  can  be  raited  against  idleness  ui 
vice,  the  never  failing  harbinger  of  indigence  and  crHninal  offences.  TV 
importance  of  education  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  if  the  general  waat 
of  it,  as  we  contend  in  a  great  measure,  produces  that  deplorable  state  sf 
society  over  which  we  have  still  deeply  to  lament.  And  this  systea 
not  only  increases  th^  parochial  rates,  but  also  reduces  the  extent  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  upon  which  so  "much  of  the  strength  and  resource  of  osr 
country  depends.  Although  in  1810  there  were  104,914  duldrea  from  the 
ages  of  5  to  14  years ;  permanently  relieved  in  England  from  the  parocM 
rates,  yet  of  this  number  only  21,600  were  in  schools  of  indsstryy  sid 
even  there  were  receiTing  but  s  very  imperfect  Md  pir^ml  cd«c«Slam. 
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Tiie  number  of  schools  now  are:-*  Males.  Females.  Not  fipectfied      Tota^. 
Infant  schools....    3,965  scholars    40^000     49,005  89,005 

Daily  schools  ....  35,986  scholars 549,7-29    434,810      203,403        1,187,942 
Sunday  schools   ..  16,823  scholars 634,638    637,101      207,150       1,478,889 
These  have  increased  since  1818,  almost  haif. 

By  this  statement  it  appears  that  about  600,000  boys,  and  500,000  girlS| 
arc  educated,  some  are  partly  clothed,  and  a  certain  proportion  maintained, 
but  when  the  whole  number  are  considered  requiring  e|ducation,  amounting 
at  all  times  to  upwards  of  5  millions,  exclusive  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
besides  about  50,000  in  the  metropolis,*  who  have  arrived  at  a  sufficient  age 
to  receive  instruction ;  it  must  be  evident  that  the  efforts  hitherto  made, 
have  done  but  little  towards  accomplishing  the  great  design  of  a  national 
education. t  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  object  is  too  gigantic  for 
the  efforts  of  private  benevolence,  but  at  the  sanre  time  it  is  encouraging, 
to  find  that  in  consequence  of  the  recent  improvements  in  the  mode  of  in- 
structing children  for  the  common  occupations  of  life,  it  is  rendered  practi- 
cable by  proper  arrangements,  to  establish  a  general  system  of  education, 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  children  of  labourers  and  servants,  at  an 
expense  so  moderate,  as  in  many  instances  to  be  within  the  ability  of  the 
parents  and  relations  themselves  to  defray  ;  and  in  illustration  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Mc^Nicholls  report,  (one  of  the  poor-law 

'  The  report  of  MorrveoB,  which  contains  a  survey  'of  the  actual  state 
of  education  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  after  noticing  the  higher  branches 
t>f  edncationf  the  object  of  primary  instruction  is  considered^the  popu- 
lation amounting  in  1812,  to  362,000/)00.  The  report  sUtes  that  th« 
ancient  division  of  the  people  into  four  classes,  scholars,  merchants, 
mechanics  and  husbandmen,  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  sub- 
•divisions  have  taken  place  through  the  operation  of  time  and  circumstan- 
ces. The  enquiries  of  the  Society  were  confined  to  the  six  provinces  nearest 
Canton.  In  the  province  of  Mancheus,  the  people  are  stated  to  be  remark- 
able for  their  literary  spirit,  and  excepting  agriculturists,  gardeners  and 
fishermen,  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  providing  fuel,  nearly  all  the  men 
are  able  to  read  ;  but  in  other  districts  not  more  than  4  or  5  tenths,  or  less 
than  one  half,  can  read.  In  Nankin,  two  or  three  tenths  of  the  classes 
above  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  devote  themselves  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits  for  life,  but  in  (he  other  five  provinces  only  one  or  two  in  100  apply 
themselves  to  study,  and  amongst  the  females  the  number  is  considerably 
less. 

t  By  the  population  returns  there  appears  7}5OO,O0O  of  both  sexes  under 
the  age  of  20. 
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commissionerRf)  which  has  been  published,  and  is  the  result  of  a  penooal  io- 
quiry  into  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  proTis ion  for  tbr 
irelief  of  the  poor  in  Holland  and  Belgium.    These  two  countriea  are  pem- 
liarly  interesting  to  us,  first*  as  it  was  from  thence  we  received  nearly  sU 
our  original  ideas  of  manufactures  and  improrementc  in  agriculture,  aod 
also  from  the  peculiarities  in  their  condition,  which  strongly  resemble,  id 
many  respects,  parts  of  the  whole  system.    Belgium  is  more  densely  pops- 
lated  than  any  country  of  Europe,  containing  one-fourth  more  in  prspor- 
tton  to  its  size  than  Ireland.    In  Holland,  though  the  population  do  oot 
much  differ  in  their  manners  and  customs,  yet  its  inhabitants  are  greatlj 
superior  in  moral  and  Intellectual  endowments.    A  comparison  between  the 
manners,  habits,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  and  thoic 
of  Great  Britain,  and  between  the  respective  domestic   arrangements  oi 
these  countries,  is  well  calculated  to  present  to  us  a  clear  and  distinct  cob« 
ception  of  the  corrections,  changes  and  improvements  which  might  be  tk 
most  beneficial  mode  in  this  country.    *'  Nothing/'  says  the  report,  **csi 
exceed  the  cleanliness,  the  personal  propriety,  and  the  apparent  comfort  of 
the  people  of  Holland.    We  did  not  see  a  house  or  a  fence  out  of  repair,  srt 
garden  that  was  not  carefully  cultivated.    We  met  with  no  ragged  or  dirtj 
persons,  or  any  drunken  men,  neither  did  we  see  any  indication  that  drunlces- 
■ess  is  habitual  to  any  portion  of  Uie  people.    We  were  assured  that  battsriy 
was  unknown ;  and  although  we  were  during  all  hours  of  the  day  madi  is 
public  thoroughfares,  we  saw  only  two  beggars,  and  those,  both  in  manam 
and  appearance  scarcely  came  within  that  designation. 

The  Dutch  appear  to  be  strongly  attached  to  their  government*  aid  fiv 
countries  possess  a  population,  in  which  the  domestic  and  social  duties  m 
discharged  with  such  constancy.  A  scrupulous  economy  and  cautioot 
lotesight,  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  trait  of  every  clasa.  To  spcai 
their  whole  income,  is  accounted  a  species  of  crime ;  the  same  systsnalK 
prudence  pervades  every  part  of  the  country,  whether  agricultural  or 
■Mrcial ;  and  thus  the  Dutch  people  are  enabled  to  bear  up  against  the 
formidable  physical  difficulties,  and  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  indiviiml 
comfort  than  probably  exists  in  any  other  country.  The  Belgians  itii 
observed  possess  many  of  the  virtues  of  the  Dutch,  but  their  moral  feefiag 
is  somewhat  lower.  Hc'Nichols  observes  that  the  diversity  in  their  oon#> 
tion  is  chiefiy  attributed  to  education. 

Bducation  is  not  compulsory  in  Holland  ;  the 
general  desire  for  instruction  among  the  poor,  hap- 
pily  precludes  any  such  necessity.  The  governinent 
confines  its  duties  in  respect  to  education  to  regii* 
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lating  the  modes  of  instruction  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  inspection  of  schools,  the  examination  and 
establishment  of  teachers,  devolves  upon  a  de- 
partment of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  under 
virbich  a  body  of  inspectors  is  constantly  employed, 
Tliese  again  engage  district  inspectors,  who  assem- 
ble three  times  every  year  in  the  chief  town  of  their 
circuit— ^forming,  during  their  sitting,  a  temporary 
commission.  The  government  also  convene  a  coun- 
cil of  inspectors,  composed  chiefly  of  a  deputation 
from  each  provincial  board,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising rules  and  regulations,  or  issuing  new  ones, 
and  receiving  the  reports  of  the  baron  districts. 
A  school-master  cannot  act  as  a  teacher  without 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  his  general  ability  from 
the  commissioners  of  a  department.  Before  he  can 
obtain  this  he  must  pass  an  examination,  first  what 
are  his  qualifications,  and  next  he  must  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  town  or  vil- 
lage where  he  proposes  to  establish  himself.  Each 
teacher  has  an  appointed  salary,  which  leaves  him 
quite  independent  of  the  generosity  of  the  pu- 
pils or  their  parents.  Mc^NichoUs  says  that  this 
class  is  supported  in  respectability  and  comfort,  and 
held  in  high  estimation.  The  two  Normal  schools 
which  Holland  possesses^  supply  the  country  with 
teachers,  graduated  in  an  uniform  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  whose  talents  have  been  developed  by 
competition  and  encouragement. 

To  these  schools  thus  provided,  the  people,  with- 
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out  any  exception  or  distinction^  are  entitled  to  send 
their  children,  on  payment  of  certain  fixed  sums 
monthly,  or  at  shorter  periods.  These  payments 
are  regulated  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
education  to  be  afforded ;  but  the  whole  charge, 
even  of  the  highest  class,  is  a  small  amount.  In  the 
case  of  parents,  either  poor  or  so  burthened  with 
large  families  as  to  be  actually  unable  to  pay  efen 
this  small  sum,  the  local  authorities  are  eoapowered, 
if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  to  remit  the  charge; 
and  thus  the  means  of  education  are  secured  to  tbe 
lowest  class  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  highest 
We  are  assured,  says  the  writer,  that  no  abuse  of 
this  power  of  exemption  had  ever  occurred,  and 
that  no  charge  of  partiality  had  ever  been  made. 
The  people  acquiesced  cheerfully  and  contentedly 
in  every  arrangement,  and  were  as  desirous  of  send- 
ing their  children  to  be  educated  as  tbe  govemment 
and  local  authorities  were,  to  impart  the  benefits  of 
education  to  them.  In  Haarlem,  with  a  populatioa 
of  21,000,  we  were  informed  there  was  not  a  child 
of  ten  years  of  age,  and  of  sound  intellect,  who  could 
not  both  read  and  write ;  and  throughout  HoUand 
the  same  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  but  few 
exceptions. 

The  population  of  Holland  is  divided  with  respect 
to  religious  opinions,  into  Calvinists,  Catholics,  and 
Lutherans.  Children  of  parents  belonging  to  each 
sect  attend  the  same  schools ;  but  while  the  leading 
truths  and  principles  of  Christianity  are  carefully  in- 
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stilled  into  their  minds,  by  having  the  scriptures 
read  to  them  daily,  the  minor  points  of  doctrine 
which  characterize  each  creed  are  avoided  in  the 
general  routine  of  school  instruction,  and  are  left  to 
be  explained  out  of  school  by  the  ministers  of  each 
persuasion,  or  the  parents  of  the  respective  children. 
The  absence  of  religious  controversy  amongst  the 
people  has  greatly  focilitated  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  education  worthy  of  being  called  national, 
and  the  object  of  the  inspectors  is  amongst  other 
things  to  prevent  this  harmony  being  disturbed. 
From  a  review  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  coun- 
tries before  named,  we  turn  again  to  the  prospect 
our  various  conditions  afford  in  England,  of  adopting 
or  engrafting  similar  plans  or  systems  to  those  whicli 
have  just  been  detailed. 

True  it  is,  that  under  unfavourable  circumstances, 
anarchical  and  irreligious  ideas,  are  sometimes  pro- 
pagated more  rapidly  among  a  reading  people ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  press  affords  in  the  present 
age,  the  principal  means  of  access  to  superior  minds, 
and  to  enlarged  ideas  of  the  spread  of  Christianity.^ 

*  At  the  commencement  of  the  Union  at  Bath,  Thomas  Spencer  reports 
he  went  with  a  number  of  Guardians  to  Walcot  workhouse  §  and  on  enquiry 
for  the  children  we  were  conducted  to  a  room  in  which  90  little  wretches 
stood  in  a  class,  and  a  man  holding  in  his  hand  a  large  whip  standing  in  the 
midst.  He  was  a  pauper  with  only  one  eye.  Not  seeing  any  books  or  slates 
we  at  first  doubted  whether  this  was  the  school-room,  when  the  following 
dialogue  occurred : — 

Q,  Are  you  the  school-master  ?— ^.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  teach  the  children  ?—ji.  Nothing. 

Q.  How  then  are  they  employed  ? — A*  They  do  nothing. 

Q,  What  then  do  you  do  ?<*-if .  I  keep  them  quiet. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exteusion  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  by  the  means  of  national  schools,  hus 
facilitated  the  rapid  spread  of  the  most  important 
movement  of  self  regulation  ewer  witnessed  in  mo- 
dern timeS)  viz.  that  of  temperance  societies.^  Socb 
societies  as  these,  and  also  friendly  societies,  benefit 
clubs,  and  provident  societies  on  a  national  prin- 
ciple, and  other  societies  of  a  beneficial  nature  are 
cceteris  parabus^  more  likely  to  spread  amongf  a  read- 
ing than  among  an  unreading  people.  The  chanee 
of  their  creating  injury,  is  because  their  meetings  for 
business  are  generally  at  public-houses. 

From  the  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  miiaiig; 
and  coal  districts,  it  would  appear  that  tbe  ignorance 
and  degraded  etate  of  tbe  colliers  and  their  chil« 
dren  is  proverbial  throughout  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  *^  they  are  uneducated,  tgnomnt,  and  bru- 
tal— deteriorated  as  workmen,  and  dangerom  aa 
subjects.'*  In  South  Durham  few  of  ibe  dbildreB 
who  are  employed  in  the  mining  operations  have 

t  In  the  report  of  the  National  School  Society  for  1843,  as  veil  as  in  tie 
report  of  the  British  and  Vortign  School  Society  for  1844,  it  b  ain^albratf 
the  proportion  of  criminal  offindcn  unahle  Do  reaA  and  writ«r  ^  7  fw 
more  in  agricnltttral  than  In  maanfacturiaf  counties,  as  la  «le«rlf 

the  following;  table  : — 

Agrictiltnral        Manufaetinrfag 
C<i««tie«.  Cowaki^ 

Unable  to  read  and  write    38.73  « 31.71 

Read  and  write  imperfectly 55.18 SB,^ 

Read  and  write  well 4....  5.78  8.S8 

Education  superior ,..•  0.34  •••  0.58 

From  this  fact  there  is  little  hope  of  iaiproTt»eat  except  t^ne  dieiltd 
Ktepe  are  taken  by  the  legislature  for  the  knproTement  of  tlie 
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ever  heard  of  such  places  as  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  the  few  who  are  taught  to  read  and 
spell  have  no  materials  on  which  they  can  exercise 
the  slightest  thought  or  reflection.  Boys  of  17  and 
18  years  of  age  were  repeatedly  found  to  be  stupid 
and  astonishingly  ignorant^  and  could  give  utter- 
ance to  qothing  else  but  a  unanimous  condemnation 
of  their  labour,  and  vent  clamorous  declarations  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  remuneration  which  they  re* 
ceived ;  while  the  answers  the^  returned  to  questions 
upon  religious  subjects,  were  too  profistne  to  admit 
of  publication.  They  possessed  not  ihe  slightest 
knowledge  of  sacred  subjects,  but  daily  qnited  with 
their  fellow  workmen  in  the  most  profane  desecra- 
tions, withoiit  regarding  them  in  any  other  light, 
than  as  mere  common  expressions. 

In  Lancashire  the  account^  are  even  worse,  for 
reports  state,  that  there  are  plenty  of  married  men 
arrived  at  40  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  a  word 
in  the  Bible,  nor  reckon  the  wa^s  they  have  to 
receive  at  the  end  of  the  week.  They  are  the 
worst  of  characters,  and  will  swear  and  drink 
shamefully,  regardless  of  the  distress  and  poverty 
thus  brought  upon  their  wives  and  families ;  many 
of  them  altogether  disbelieve  in  a  future  state,  and 
entertain  the  opinion  that  when  they  die,  they  will 
die  like  dogs^  and  then  be  done  wi\ 

In  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire,  a  girl  of  18  stated 
she  had  never  been  taught  to  read  or  write,  had 
never  been  to  church  or  chapel,  neither  had  she 
No.  22.  4  o 
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ever  heard  of  that  good  man,  who  came  luto  tbe 
world  to  save  sinners.  She  knew  no  prayar,  and 
had  conseqaently  never  prayed. 

In  Wales,  the  ignorance  of  the  population  io  the 
collieries  is  greater  than  can  be  imagined. 

In  the  West  of  Scotland,  for  the  want  of  educa- 
tion, the  inhabitants  live  in  an  utterly  depraved 
state,  which  entails  misery  and  disease  on  the  people 
themselvesi  and  spreads  contagion  and  di8order»  oo 
the  community  around* 

In  Lancashire  the  report  states,  that  parents  wiD 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  means  afforded  in  that 
district,  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  that 
they  will  not  send  them  to  school,  but  prefer  pottiii|[ 
them  at  a  very  early  age  to  work,  and  that  they  are 
apprehensive  of  any  alteration  which  might  have  a 
tendency  to  deprive  them  of  the  profits  of  their 
children's  labour. 

In  Wales  the  same  indifference  prevails ;  this 
chiefly  results  from  the  selfishness  and  diasipatian 
of  their  parents,  and  in  other  instances,  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  benefits  education  would  neoct- 
sarily  confer ;  from  not  being  educated  themaelvei, 
they  cannot  appreciate  its  advantages  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  estimate  even  a  penny  per  weekj  as  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
therefrom.  In  the  coal-mining  districts^  when  a 
laudable  desire  is  evinced  by  proprietors  and  others 
to  extend  more  generally,  the  benefits  of  educatioa, 
they  are  but  indifferently  attended  to,  by  the  ooUier 
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children ;  and  many  of  the  witnesses  state  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  establish  free  schools,  because 
the  people  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send 
their  children  to  them. 

In  Yorkshire  the  complaints  of  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  education  are  universsil,  they  have  to 
contend  with  the  nnwillingness  of  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  their  irregularity  in  atten- 
dance when  they  are  sent,  and  the  removal  of 
them  to  be  put  to  work  whea  they  are  beginning  to 
reap  some  benefit  from  the  instruction  given.  The 
parents  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  religious  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
children;  their  usual  pretext  is  poverty.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  of  witnesses  state^  that  when 
trade  improves,  a  less  number  will  remain  in  school. 
Sensual  gratifications  more  frequently  contribute  to 
these  impediments  than  poverty  ;  and  where  educa- 
tion is  so  cheap,  as  it  is  in  Sheffield,  it  appears  that 
the  indifference  of  the  employers,  and  the  neglect 
of  parents,  to  any  kind  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children,  and  yomig  persons  em- 
ployed in  labour,  is  most  deplorable. 

In  North  Wales  the  witnesses  state,  that  as  soon 
as  the  children  b^in  to  work,  they  have  no  other 
means  of  cultivating  their  minds  but  by  attendance 
at  Sunday-schools;  and  but  for  the  dissenters, 
the  colliers  would  be  wholly  neglected.  In  Rhos 
Lancrehyrgog,  which  is  a  village  in  the  coal  and  iron 
district,  containing  about  4000  inhabitants,  there 
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18  no  church  within  two  miles ;  and  no  ciergymen  or 
gentlemen  reside  amongst  them.  At  Riiabon  there 
are  no  schools  near  the  collieries  and  forges,  except 
dame  schools ;  the  children  from  the  works  conse- 
quently can  have  no  instruction  but  what  they  de- 
rive from  the  dissenters  Sunday-schools. 

In  South  Wales,  in  many  of  the  villages  where  ex- 
tensive works  are  carried  on,  education  is  out  of  the 
question.  Education  cannot  be  at  a  lower  ebb; 
few  of  the  young  people  have  received  the  most  or- 
dinary learning ;  one-fourth  may  know  their  letters, 
but  certainly  nothing  more.  Another  report  states, 
I  should  be  correct  in  saying,  that  not  one  grown 
person,  male  or  female,  in  fifty,  can  read. 

Such  then  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  lamentable 
state  of  education  in  many  of  the  manufacturiog 
districts  of  our  country;  shewing,  in  a  variety  of 
cases,  opportunities  neglected  or  despised  ^  and  ia 
others,  a  total  want  of  the  means  of  obtaining  such 
primary  tuition,  as  would  enable  our  benighted 
countrymen  to  arrive  at  any  conception  of  their  in- 
dividual immortality  and  responsibility.  Wbikt, 
therefore,  our  sympathies  are  excited  in  behalf  ot 
those  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  who  perish  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  ought  we  not  (if  such  state- 
ments as  these  be  true,)  to  make  an  unceasing  and 
unanimous  effort  to  raise  our  degraded  countrymen 
to  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  impart  to  them  such 
knowledge,  at  least,  as  will  convince  them  that  they 
are  accountable  beings,  and  designed  for  a  future 
state  of  happiness  or  misery. 
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In  large  manufactorUs  in  England,  tba  children  are  for  the  moRt  part 
altogether  uneducated,  the  few  that  attend  Sunday  schools,  know  very  little 
more  than  a  few  hymns,  they  cannot  answer  the  plainest  question 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  some  state  upon  enquiry  that  they  have  never 
heard  of  the  Apostles,  or  any  of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  Christian  belief. 
It  is  however  especially  remarked,  that  although  they  never  beard,  nor 
have  the  most  remote  idea  of  any  of  the  scriptural  truths ;  they  possess 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  course  of  life  of  Dick  Turpin, 
Jack  Shepphard,  and  some  of  these  notable  highwaymen :  and  many  of  them 
can  repeat  the  common  songs  and  ballads  of  the  day.  Thus  it  appears 
upon  the  best  evidence  that  can  possibly  be  procured,  the  present  moral 
condition  of  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  manufac- 
tories in  our  large  towns,  is  dangerous  to  the  public,  and  destructive  to 
individuals ;  and  there  are  perhaps  few  who  will  contend  that  such  a  state  of 
things  ought  to  be  permitted  to  exist,  while  it  is  in  the  power  and  ability  of 
the  state,  to  improve  the  Intellectual,  as  well  as  the  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  by  enforcing  an  education  suited  to  their  wants,  and 
station  in  society  may,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  airgument,  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of,  or  at  least  as  endowed  with,  three  distinct  attri- 
butes, also  three  distinct  and  separate  senses,  the  animal,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  moral;  and  the  avenues  presented  by  one  or  more  of  these 
several  senses,  must  be  approached  by  all  external  influences. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  political  economists,  that  if  man's  physi- 
cal wants  are  well  supplied,  if  he  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  he  will  by  the  force  of  that  powerfii]  iustinct*-4hc 
desire  to  improve  and  better  his  condition,  spontaneously  and  unassisted, 
raise  himself  by  slow,  but  sure  degrees,  to  an  indefinite  state  of  moral  and 
intellectual  superiority,  so  that  self  respect  for  his  character,  will  in  a 
great  measure  controul  his  sensual  desires ;  that  the  animal  wants  being 
supplied,  those  of  the  mind  will  manifest  themselves  more  distinctly,  and 
that  the  man  will  then  proceed  forward  in  a  state  of  civilisation.  In  fact 
even  the  f  eriection  of  human  nature  itself  has  been  advocated.  On  this 
presumption  we  shall  find,  that  history  and  experience  do  not  confirm 
this  hypothesis.  Individual  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  lives  and  dies  com- 
paratively a  savage.  When  congregated  in  large  assemblages,  unacted  upon 
by  apparent  external  and  spiritual  influences,  he  may  indeed,  under 
special  flattering  circumstances,  socially  advance  till  he  has  gained  a  cer- 
tain grade  of  civilization;  but  there  his  progress  terminates,  the  propel- 
ling energy  expends  itself  in  low  and  grovelling  eelfisliness.  Witness  tfie 
people  of  South  America,  China,  and  the  Eastern  nations  generally :  the 
history  even  of  the  Jews  also  confirms  the  same  opinion.^See,  Deut.  32, 
Psa.  78.  Isa.  1.&63.  Proverbs.  1.&2. 
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Many  Instances  might  be  given  of  similar  results  in  our  own  coattry^ 
for  instance,  tiie  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  exceedingly  anxioiiB  thit  hit 
large  estates  In  Norfolk,  should  boast  of  a  race  of  p«a8antry«  possessed «( 
every  domestic  comfort,  consistent  with  their  position  in  society ;  whoe- 
upon  he  caused  to  be  built  substantial  and  comfortable  cottages,  on  In 
estate  at  Holkam,  such  as  would  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  most  philsstkrf- 
phic  Individuals,  who  are  desirous  for  an  amelioration  of  the  conditios  af 
our  English  peasantry.  They  are  built  of  brick,  roofed  with  tiles,  each  Isi 
a  front  room  17ft.  by  ISft.  and  averaging  from  7ft.  to  7ift.  in  hel^;  i 
kitchen  and  pantry,  with  three  good*sized  bed-rooms  ;  and  at  a  convesieit 
distance  behind  each  cottage,  there  is  a  wash-house,  a  dish-bin,  and  s  fif- 
cot  or  sty,  with  about  30  roods  of  garden  ground ;  the  rent  «1  together bdif 
£3  3s.  a  year.  The  water  is  good,  the  drainage  excellent,  and  no  lastiact 
of  fever  or  epidemic  disease  has  been  known  to  occnr  amoni^  the  fnrifiet 
residing  there.  Yet  these  well-employed,  well-piud,  liealthy  peasaati,  Hkti 
benevolently  cared  for,  ''are  discontented,  ignorant,  and  demorsfiici.'' 
The  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  keep  pace  with  tiieir  aifsi* 
tages;  and  though  the  labourers  of  Holkam  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  Mr 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  is  not  superior  to  that  of  the  mnltitadtsf 
debased  and  degraded  inmates  to  be  found  in  the  filthy  hovels  of  omr  eou- 
try.  The  author  of  the  report  states,  in  conclusion,  *^  that  no  eztenul  or 
mechanical  benefits  can  supply  the  place  of  good  moral  training  ;'*  so  tbi 
lu  establish  a  well  grounded  improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  socid|» 
we  should  establish  at  the  same  time,  first-rate  schools*  when  we  build  Iv 
the  accommodation  of  the  poor,  first-rate  cottages.  Another  instance  of  tk 
ignorant  and  degraded  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  where  noli- 
struction  is  given  but  the  ability  of  providing  tlie  means  of  living  is  pes- 
sessed,  may  be  mentioned,  viz.  the  labourers  in  two  iron  worlcs  of  Scotliai 
the  Dundyvan  and  Morkland,  where  malleable  iron  is  made.  They  km 
drawn  a  great  number  of  their  men,  amounting,  with  their  families,  ts  ahaH 
1000  persons,  from  Wales«  Staffordshire,  and  various  parts  of  EngUad 
These  people  have  been  taken  from  their  native  places,  and  planted  is  i 
country  of  strangers,  far  from  their  relatives,  religious  teachers,  and  sD  ie> 
straints,  social  and  moral,  by  which  they  might  have  been  influenced,  and  is 
tlie  receipt  of  very  high  wages.  These  are,  we  understand,  notorions  hr 
their  excesses  and  irregular  conduct.  They  are  provided  with  asvpcrisr 
class  of  houses,  erected  purposely  for  them,  consisting  of  two  storici,  mi 
with  about  twice  the  accommodation  required  by  the  Scotch,  They  fom  t 
society  among  themselves,  not  mingling  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  sad 
expend  their  wsgee  in  good  cheer  of  every  kind^  frequently  entertaisiir 
themselves  and  each  other  with  spirits,  wine,  turkeys,  and  all  Icinds  of  posl* 
try ;  and  even  whilst  at  work,  many  of  them  have  always  beside  them  a  large 
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jug  of  beer  and  gin,  of  which  they  take  copious  drangtitay  which  ia  permitted 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  puddling  furnaces  in  which  they 
work.  Every  bodily  comfort  and  indulgence  is  provided  for  them ;  but  the 
education  of  their  children,  as  well  as  their  own*  is  left  entirely  to 
chance ;  hence  we  must  conclude,  that  man  left  without  instruction  and 
moral  training,  lives  to  foster  animal  appetities.  Man's  intellectual  faculties 
are  intended  to  give  him  the  command  of  knowledge,  and  awaken  in  him  a 
•ease  of  duty.  ^  Knowledge  is  power,"  says  Bacon,  but  he  no  where  identi- 
fies it  with  virtue.  It  is  to  be  regretted  in  the  moral  education,  which  is 
commonly  obtained  whether  formal  or  incidental,  there  is  little  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  acquaintance  with  the  redeeming  power  of  their  own 
mindSf  little  that  refers  us  to  the  reproof  of  conscience,  and  much  that 
beguiles  and  dissipates  the  mind  from  receiving  or  imbibing  instruction^ 
many  even  of  those  who  obtain  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  at  the 
same  time  receive  little  or  no  moral  culture.  The  plant  of  virtue  is  suffered 
to  grow  as  the  tree  grows  in  the  forest,  and  takes  its  chance  of  storm  and 
sunshine,  but  this  which  may  be  good  for  oaks  and  pines,  is  not  so  for  man, 
the  general  atmosphere  around  him  is  infected  with  an  innate  predisposi- 
tion on  his  pari  to  contract  disease  and  death* 

The  faculties  of  man,  when  developed  with  care, 
application,  and  assiduity,  and  frequently  even  with- 
out either,  may  make  men  become  great,  learned,  or 
philosophical — and  may  qualify  him  to  fill  an  ele- 
vated station  in  society.  A  well  cultivated  in- 
tellect has  occasionally  been  found  connected  with 
mean  ideas  of  virtue  or  moral  duty.  Philosophers^ 
amongst  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  modems,  are 
not  wanting,  who,  while  they  can  discourse  intelli- 
gently on  the  subject,  and  exhibit  to  our  observation 
a  code  of  morals,  with  the  beauties  of  virtue,  and 
the  advantages  of  education,  in  enlarging  and  ex- 
panding the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  yet,  from  the 
secret  depravity  of  human  nature,  can  violate  the 
common  rules  of  propriety,  and  the  plainest  dictates 
of  humanity,  without  any  apparent  compunction. 
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Thus  the  intellectual  faculties  do  not  appear  to  afibrd 
that  medium  of  communication  to  the  conscientious 
properties  of  the  mind^  for  which  we  are  seeking. 
Indeed  it  may  happen  that  by  cultivating  these 
faculties  exclusively»  we  may  only  increase  the 
power  to  do  mischief,  and  enlarge  the  boondaries  of 
those  social  evils  which  we  seek  to  restrain.  Tbeie- 
fore,  without  some  kind  of  instruction  and  moral 
training,  man  passes  through  life  either  a  fool  or  t 
tyrant ;  for,  not  being  trained  to  exert  and  r^olate 
his  powers,  he  will  be  often  satisfied  with  the 
contemptable  insignificance  of  an  idle  life,  his  own 
animal  appetites  predominating,  since  the  fall  of 
man.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  powerfiil  im- 
pressions of  conscience,  and  the  reproof  of  instrw)- 
tion,  which  is  the  means  by  which  the  Almighty  has 
been  pleased  to  check  our  evil  propensities,  asd 
bring  us  to  a  sense  of  knowledge.* 

The  supposition  that  a  knowledge  of  classics  and 
mathematics  constitute  a  good  education,  arisei 
firom  our  not  considering  the  diflerence  betwmi 
learning  and  wisdom.  A  man  may  be  well  wend 
in  classical  literature,  and  mathematical  science,  sad 
yet  have  very  little  practical  wisdom. 

The  present  system  of  education  evidently  worio 
by  machinery,  it  is  intended  to  instract  the  largeit 

*  He  may  boast  of  the  merits,  wealthy  and  rank  of  hit  aaccMorSi  wi 
prove  his  tnperiorlty  to  the  coaunon  herd,  yet  create  diatnrVaaMt  la  it 
itreetSf  by  wreAching  off  knockers,  breaking  windows^  nd  hj  mmmMSa% 
the  police,  bat  in  all  other  respects,  he  U  deftcirnty  and  may  b«  tenMi  • 
machine  spoiled  in  putting  together. 
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possible  number,  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 
Young  persons  are  taught  in  classes  in  a  mechanical 
manner,  and  as  in  our  manufactories  the  machinery 
may  be  conducted  by  a  boy  ;  so  the  Lancastarian 
and  National  schools,  and  many  academies  of  a 
higher  grade,  have  adopted  the  wholesale  system 
of  education.  It  is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  the 
management  of  boys^  that  the  head  master  does  little 
more  than  preserve  order^  and  keep  the  moniters 
at  their  respective  occupations.  In  order  that  chil- 
dren may  obtain  real  wisdom  and  learning,  we  must 
procure  for  them  teachers  of  ability.  The  only  true 
education  of  children  consists  in  training  them  for  an 
honourable  course  of  conduct,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  not  the  kind  of  education  given  at  our  Public 
and  National  Schools.  In  them  boys  contract  their 
sentiments  and  opinions  from  each  other,  the  more 
bold  and  daring  are  looked  npop  as  leaders,  and 
their  example  is  sedulously  imitated,  their  opinions 
are  the  standard  of  truth,  and  their  will  is  law.  The 
routine  of  the  present  system  requires  little  atten- 
tion, and  does  not  sufficiently  invite  the  exhibition 
of  the  master's  character.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
should  wind  up  the  clock  work  of  the  school  at 
stated  times ;  his  talents  should  be  usefully  employed 
in  delivering  as  occasion  requures,  strong  appeals  to 
the  better  feelings  of  his  pupils ;  and  in  bringing  to 
bear  upon  their  minds  all  the  powers  of  pei-suasion^ 
when  good  principles  are  to  be  implanted  and  evil 
ones  shunned.  This  system  of  instruction  would 
No.  23.  4  p 
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induce  the  pupils,  to  cherish  for  their  teachers 
sentiments  of  aflfection  and  respect^  and  cause  them 
to  apply  diligently  during  the  time  of  their  studies, 
and  implant  in  their  minds  during  the  remainder 
of  life,  a  tender  gratitude  towards  their  instructors* 
Some  remarkable  effects  of  such  a  plan  are  recorded 
in  the  life  of  David  Hall^  a  Hchoolmaster,  at  Settle, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  George  Chalkley,  a  teacher  in  a 
school  at  Edmonton. 

It  is  true  that  the  system  of  education,  as  now  practised  in  classes,  bis  iti 
estimation,  and  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with  :  much  benefit  is  derired  fnm 
acquiring  the  art  of  reading  and  writing,  in  commifting  to  memory  tbr 
rules  of  grammar,  the  tables  of  arithmetic,  and  the  yarious  records  of  his- 
tory and  geography.  Yet  there  ought  to  be  some  opportunity  erery  dij 
alTorded  for  the  tutor  to  infuse  vitality  and  interest  into  the  scene,  and  to 
draw  ovt  and  give  particular  encouragement  to  the  various  faculties  of  liii 
pupils.  The  best  system  of  instruction  for  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor,  ii 
that  in  which  private  study  and  public  lectures  are  duly  mixed.  Let  a  well* 
qualified  and  well-paid  master  deliver  lectures  to  the  whole  school,  at  stated 
periods^  not  less  than  three  times  a  week  ;  and  after  the  lecture,  let  him  pro- 
pose questions  on  the  principal  topics  of  the  lecture,  and  having  receired 
their  answers,  permit  thens  to  return  to  their  respective  occupations.  Let 
him  not  fill  their  uiinds  with  deeds  of  fabulous  heroes,  and  gods  that  never 
existed,  or  make  them  study  the  writings  of  philosophers  who  never  View 
the  true  doctrines  of  religion  but  cavil  upon  speculative  points  of  Divisitj. 
He  should  explain  to  them  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  thi 
beauties  of  natural  history,  and  impart  to  them  a  knowledge  of  modern  htf- 
tory,  political  economy,  and  natural  theology.  Let  him  teach  the  aoit 
advanced  minds  reverently  to  trace  out  the  evidence  and  testtmosy  sf 
scripture,  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Bible  :  and  without  lead* 
ing  them  to  doubtful  disputation,  let  him  teach  them  reverently  to  gives 
reason  for  everything  they  believe. 

The  sublimities  of  astronomy  should  especially  be  the  subject  of  joutbM 
study,  as  being  more  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  to  sublime  conceptiois, 
than  any  other  species  of  knowledge.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  IkI- 
ings  of  David  in  the  Psalms,  where  he  says,  ^  when  I  consider  the  heamt 
the  works  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordaiasd, 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man  that  tiMt 
Tisittst  him  ?" 
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Ai  education  ought  to  be  diversified,  according  to  the  natural  endovrinentt 
i>t  youth.  MO  n  diflferent  course  of  instruction  should  be  prescribed  for  the 
different  degrees  and  classes  of  society.     Those  born  to  the  inheritance  of 
a  fortune,  or  designed  to  perforin  professional  or  legislative  duties,  require 
«  species  of  knoivledge  and  accomplishment^  far  different  and  more  extensive 
than  those  intended  for  trade  ;  the  advantages  of  which  would  not,  and  very 
frequently  do  not,  reward  the  cost  of  acquisition  to  those  intended  for  a  dif- 
ferent  sphere  of  life.     Again,  a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  or  even  an  artizan» 
requires  a  knowledge  that  would  be  comparatively  useless  to  a  ploughman ; 
and  yet  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  the  present  existing  state  of 
society,  are  so  constantly  requisite  in  every  occupation  of  life,  that  the  hum- 
blest individual  might,  with  as  much  propriety,  appear  wanting  raiment,  ai 
without  some  knowledge  of  their  benefits.     It  is  a  reproach  to  any  civilized 
community,  that  no  general  provision,  by  which  those  elements  of  instruc- 
tion might  be  acquired  by  society,  has  been  made  by  the  state.    There 
was  a  time  when  nearly  all  knowledge  was  orally  communicated;  a  know- 
ledge of  religion,  and  even  the  contents  of  the  scriptures,  could  only  be 
obtained  from  the  mouth  of  the  priest;  and  new  laws  were  divulged  to  the 
people  by  viva  voce,  or  proclamations  by  the  sheriff,  at  the  county  courts. 

Printing  has  almost  superseded  speaking;  laws  are  now  communi- 
cated by  acts  of  parliament;  and  the  powerful  examples  and  doctrines 
recorded  in  the  scriptures,  are  easily  known  and  obtained  by  those  who  can 
read.  The  single  fact  that  public  statutes  are  sent  forth  to  the  people  in 
printed  documents,  and  the  well-known  legal  maxim  that  ignorance  of  the 
laws  affords  no  plea  for  their  non-observance,  appears  to  impose  on  the 
legislature  the  duty  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  the  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them. 

Writing  and  arithmetic,  though  not  so  indispensable  as  reading,  form 
also  branches  of  popular  instruction.  So  remarkable  is  the  deficiency  in  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  even  in  Scotland,  where  primary  education  has  long 
been  general  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  that  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh 
society  states,  from  the  experience  of  several  successive  years,  as  the  result 
of  actual  experiment,  that  among  the  numerous  bands  who  come  southward^ 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  to  reap,  not  one  in  ten  has  been  found  capable  of 
reading  the  simi^lest  passage  of  scripture;  and  it  is  now  well  ascertained 
that  the  inhabitants  of  many  populous  districts  are  just  as  illiterate's  these 
labourers.  In  some  of  these  not  one  in  sixty,  and  in  others,  not  one  in  a 
hundred,  can  read.  The  committee  further  state,  that  they  are  informed  of 
various  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  person  in  several  hundred 
in  a  better  condition  In  a  letter,  relating  to  one  parish,  presenting  a  me* 
lancholy  account,  the  clergyman  says,  that  out  of  4000  inhabitants,  perhaps 
bardly  700  possess  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  literature.    In  a  tract  of 
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ten  miles,  well-peopled,  there  may  not  be  found  a  single  individaa!  cip«bl( 
of  reading  either  English  or  Gaelic,  and  these  are  located  from  14  toSdmilf* 
distant  from  the  parish  church  !  "  The  returns  made  by  the  clerj^ymen  of 
diflferent  parishes,  fully  confirm  these  statements. 

ON  THE  MAIX    LAWR. 

In  the  parish  of  Fearn out  of  1,500  are  1,300  unable  to  read. 

Gairlock 2,945   .•   2,549  diuo 

Lockbroom 4,000   . .   3,300  ditto 

IN   THE  ISLANDS. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmur  Skye  ....  3,075  are  2,718  ditto 

Stornoway  Lewes    4,000   ..   2,600  ditto 

Harris 3,000    ..   2,900  ditto 

And  in  North  Uist 4,000   ..    3,800  ditto 

To  the  wants  of  education  in  the  people  we  may 
trace  much  of  superstition,  weak  and  causeless  appre- 
hensionSy  that  formerly  haunted  the  chambers  of 
sickness,  the  nurseries^  and  the  rustic  villages; 
which  now  in  many  places  is  but  partially  dispelled 
by  the  progress  of  education ;  and  the  misery  and 
anxiety  still  resulting  from  these  causes  is  immcDse, 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of 
more  efficient  popular  instruction.  ''If  ignoraQce 
be  bliss/'  it  is  bliss  connected  with  many  inconveni- 
encesi  from  which  superior  intelligence  is  exempted. 
Two  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  former  times, 
were  the  absence  of  religious  toleration  and  being 
unacquainted  with  the  causes  of  natural  pheno- 
roina;  from  the  former  originated  wars,  tumults, 
persecutions,  burnings,  massacres  and  torturings; 
whilst  the  latter  if  possible  was  attended  with  still 
greater  calamities,  from  being  universally  diffused 
and  filling  the  minds  of  individuals  of  all  ranks  and 
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ages^  with  indescribable  terrors  and  apprehensions.* 
If  the  march  of  intellect  had  only  dispelled  the  sin- 
gle illusion  of  spectral  appearances,  it  would  have 
conferred  on  mankind  inestimable  benefits ;  the 
dread  of  these  supernatural  agents^  haunted  men  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  night  and  by  day^  and  the  fear 
they  had  of  the  burglar  or  assassin,  was  infinitely 
less  than  that  of  some  ghastly  apparition  at  the 
lonely  hour  of  midnight.f  However  since  the  light 
of  reason  shed  by  Newton,  Locke  and  Bacon, 
grown  persons  do  not  mistake  an  old  woman, 
though  she  should  be  ugly,  for  a  sorceress ;  they  can 
pass  a  lonely  church  yard,  without  fear  of  disturbing 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  or  a  ruined  tower,  or  over  a 
wild  heath,  and  even  sleep  in  an  old  manor  house 
while  the  wind  whistles  shrill  through  the  trees, 
without  fear  of  supernatural  visitations.  They 
have  also  become  wise  enough  to  trace  private  and 
public  calamities  to  other  causes^  than  the  crossing 
of  table  knives,  the  upsetting  of  salt,  the  click  of 
an  insect,  the  overshadowing  of  an  eclipse,  or  even 
the  portentous  advent  of  a  comet. 

Society  suffers  as  well   as  individuals,  by   the 
omission  of  education,  which  may  tie  denominated 

*  In  ftonve  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  a 
large  portion  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  country  people  are  still  quite  un- 
nerved by  the  apprehensions  of  nightly  spectres  in  lone  places,  unlucky 
days  and  omens,  and  by  the  appearance  of  owU  and  rarena. 

i  Such  were  the  aUrins  of  the  iron-nerved  King  Richard^  that  he  cries  out 
to  Catesby— "  I  have  had  such  horrid  dreams  !  "  Who  answers,  '^Shadows 
my  Lord  !  below  the  soldier's  heeding/'  He  replies,  **  Now  by  my  this  day's 
hape,  8hado««8  lo  night  have  itrock  more  terror  ta  the  eovl  of  Richard,  Ifaan 
can  the  presence  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,  armed  all  in  proof." 
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the  best    bi-anch  of  social    police,    inasmuch  as  it 
destroys  the  chief  seeds  of  crime,  want   and  10710- 
ranee.    Paley  remarks  in  his  political  economy,  that 
to  send  an  uneducated  child  into  the  worlds  is  little 
better  than  to  turn  a  mad  dog  or  a   wild  beast  into 
the  streets ;  children  so  unfortunately  situated  bare 
not  equal  chances  of  happiness,   they   are   mostly 
miserable  and  often  vicious,  either  from   indigence, 
which  a  want  of  training  in  the  habits  of  industry 
and  the  various  arts,  tend  to  induce,  or  from  the 
want  of  some  rational  and  inoffensive  occupation, 
during  infancy.    The  obligations  of  a  maintenance 
clearly  devolve  on  parents,  no  one  can  have  a  right 
to  burden  others,  with  the  consequences  of  their 
own  act.     Hence  arises  the  guilt  of  those  who  run 
away   from  their  families,   or  through  idleness  or 
drunkeness^   throw  them   upon  a  parish^  or  leave 
them  destitute  at  their  death;   when  by  diligence 
or  frugality  they  might  have  laid  up  a  provision  for 
their  support;  also  the  culpability  of  those  who  re- 
fuse or  neglect  the  care  of  their  illegitimate  offspring, 
abandoning  them  to  a  condition  in  which  they  ranst 
either  perish,  or  become  burdensome  to  others. 

The  duty  of  maintenance  is  not  limited  to  tlie 
period  of  infancy,  parents  are  bound  to  provide 
before  hand  the  means  by  which  their  children 
may  be  able  to  maintain  themselves,  after  they  attain 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  in  this  properly  consists 
the  first  stage  of  education.  The  next  is  acqoiriDg 
in  infancy,  the  knowledge  useful  to  ourselves  and 
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Others  in  after  life.  It  is  not  limited  to  reading  and 
Meriting,  the  acquiring  a  useful  art  or  trade,  the  at- 
tainment by  practice  of  habits  of  industry  and 
application,  or  the  attention  to  accomplishments  or 
recreations  which  are  favourable  to  health. 

The  great  end  of  education  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  infancy,  the 
re8ult8  of  experience,  and  thereby  to  increase  individual  power — power  to 
augment  the  good,  and  lessen  the  evils  incident  to  humanity,  thereby  ren- 
dering the  moral  and  material  world  more  subservient  to  his  convenience,  to 
the  abridgment  of  his  woes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  increase  of  his  own 
enjoyments. 

If  human  progress  in  this  direction  has  not  made  man  an  angel,  pre- 
eminently wise,  good,  and  great,  it  has  made  him  a  giant  in  power,  enabling 
him  to  measure  the  stars,  to  compass  the  earth,  and  to  fly  almost  with  the 
speed  of  the  winds  from  place  to  place.  He  has  in  one  sense  conquered 
nature,  and  his  next  feat  is  to  conquer  himself.  So  that,  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  universal  benevolence  may  be  created,  by  which  the  family  of  man  may  be 
made  partakers  of  accumulated  blessings,  which  no  age.  class,  or  person,  can 
claim  the  exclusive  right  to  possess.  This  mutual  interest  and  depen- 
dence, which  man  has  upon  man,  and  all  parts  of  the  community  have  upon 
each  other,  creates  that  great  chain  of  connection  which  holds  it  together, 
for  all  classes  and  occupations  prosper  by  the  aid  which  each  receives  from 
the  other,  and  from  the  whole.  Education  then  is  the  introduction  to  civi- 
lization, which  is  only  another  name  for  laws,  morals,  and  manners,  which, 
in  truth,  are  only  so  many  contrivances  of  human  wisdom,  for  obviating  the 
evils  that  experience  reveals,  which  has  been  framed  by  a  majority,  or  at 
least  the  predominant  interest  of  society,  for  common  benefit  and  con- 
venience. At  first  sight  it  may  appear,  that  a  person,  whose  sole  dependence 
is  on  labour,  is  not  so  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  such  institu- 
tions as  the  man  of  property.  But  this  is  a  fallacious  impression,  and  mor« 
attentive  consideration  will  demonstrate  that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich, 
share  in  the  advantages  of  the  social  state. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  an 
extended  education^  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
which  were  urged  against  any  education  which 
has  the  probability  of  an  abuse.  It  has  been  said, 
they  who  can  write  may  forge,  they  who  can  read. 
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may  read  what  is  pernicious,  the   answer  was,  or  it 
might  have  been : — they  who  can    hear  may  hear 
profaneness  and  learn  it,  and  they  who  can  see  may 
see  bad  examples^  and  follow  them.     The  boy  who 
runs  wild  learns  as  fast  as  the  boy  who  is  sent  to 
school,  but  he  learns  nothing  butmischicfy  his  tutors 
are  the  idlers  in  the  streets,  the  groom  in  the  stable, 
or  the  drunkards  and  smokers  in  the  taproom:  fiH 
the  sack  with  such  wheat  as  can  be  had^  rather  than 
let  others  fill  it  with  chaff.     It  is  now  said  that  if 
you  give  an  extended  education  to  the   poor,  yon 
will  elevate  them  above  their  stations — that  a  critic 
would  not  drive  a  wheelbarrow,  and  a  philosopher 
would  not  shoe  horses,  or  weave  cloth.     Bat  the 
consequences  are  without  the  limits  of  probability, 
because  the  question  for  a  poor  man  is  whether  be 
shall  perform  such  offices  or  starve;  and  sarelyit 
will  not  be  pretended  that  hungry  men  would  rather 
criticize  than  eat.    Sciences  and  literature  would  not 
seduce  a  poor  man  from  his  labour  more  irresistibly 
than  ease  and  pleasure  do  now.     We  haTe  a  few 
instances  on  record  of  the  industry  of  those  even  in 
humble  life  who  had  a  taste  for  literature.     Samod 
Drew^  a  poor  cordwainer  of  St.  Austell,  well  known 
for  his  literary  acquirements,  says  ''  During  my  par- 
suits  I  regularly  and  constantly  attended  my  Initi- 
ness,  and  do  not  recollect  that  one  customer  was 
ever   disappointed   by  me   through    these    means. 
My   mode  of    writing  and    study   may    have    in 
them,  perhaps,  something  peculiar.    Immersed  in 
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the  common  concerns  of  life,  I  endeavoured  to  lift 
my  thoughts  to  objects  more  sublime  than  those 
with  which  I  was  surrounded.  And  while  attend* 
ing  my  trade,  1  sometimes  caught  the  spirit  of  an 
argument,  which  I  endeavoured  to  note,  and  kept 
a  pen  and  ink  by  me  for  that  purpose.  In  this  state 
what  I  collected  through  the  day,  remained  on  my 
paper  which  I  had  at  hand  till  the  business  of  the 
day  was  finished,  and  my  shop  shut ;  when  in  the 
midst  of  my  family,  1  endeavoured  to  analyze  in  the 
evening  such  thoughts  as  had  crossed  my  mind 
during  the  day.  I  had  no  study,  or  place  for 
retirement ;  I  wrote  amidst  (be  noise  and  bustle  of 
my  family,  and  frequently,  when  I  revised  what 
I  had  written,  endeavoured  to  cultivate  '  the  art  to 
blot.'  Such  are  the  methods  which  1  pursued,  and 
such  the  diKad  vantages  under  which  I  wrote."  His 
usual  seat,  after  closing  the  business  of  the  day,  was 
a  low  nursing  chair  beside  the  kitchen  fire ;  there^ 
with  the  bellows  on  his  knees  for  a  desk,  and  the 
usual  culinary  and  domestic  matters  in  progress 
around  him,  his  works,  prior  to  1805,  were  chiefly 
written. 

Therefore  it  ig  not  the  positive,  bnt  the  relative  amount  of  knowledge,  that 
elevates  a  man  above  his  station  in  society :  not  because  he  knows  as  much, but 
because  he  has  acquired  more  knowledge  than  his  companions.  Educate  all, 
and  none  will  fancy  himself  superior  to  his  neighbour.*  It  has  been  observed 
that  if  .the  French  had  been  an  educated  people,  many  of  the  atrociUet  of 
their  revolution  would  never  have  happened ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  at  leaat 

*  There  are  some  collateral  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  extended 
education  of  the  people,  which  are  of  much  importance,  but  cannot  be 
detailed  here. 
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probable.     Furious  mobs  are  not  composed  of  enlightened  and  educated 
men,  but  of  the  most  ignorant — of  men  in  whom  the  passions  predominatf 
over  the  judgment;   because  the  judgment  has  not  been  exercised  ud 
directed,  or  habituated  to  govern  the  conduct.     A  factious  declaimer  en 
much  less  easily  influence  a  number  of  men,  who  acquired  at  school  ihf 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  who  have  subsequently  devoted  their  leiinre 
hours  to  a  mechanic  Institute,  than  a  multitude  who  cannot  read  or  vritf, 
and  who  have  never  practised  reasoning    or  reflection.     Despotic  mlm 
know  well  that  knowledge  and  education  are  inimical  to  their  power,  wbidk 
generally  prevents  political  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  effects  political  ^ood. 
We  all  know  that  the  human  heart  is  such,  that  the  possession  of  pover  ii 
commonly  attended  with  a  desire  to  increase  it,  even  in  opposition  to  tbe 
general  welfare.    It  Is  acknowledged  that  a  check  is  needed,  and  nothiiif  ■ 
either  so  efficient  or  so  safe,  as  that  of  a  watchful  and  intelligent  pnV& 
opinion,  prompt  to  discover  and  expose  wliat  is  vniss,  and  so  inteJlifcn 
that  it  is  able  to  form  a  rational  judgment  respecting  the  nature  and  mau 
of  amendment.    Unhappily  the  ordinary  way  by  which  people  have  endet- 
voured  to  amend  their  institutions,  has  been  by  some  mode  of  violescc 
Their  remedies  are  certainly  unchristianlike,  and  often  they  inflict  a  voud 
in  society,  that  requires  years  of  toil  and  labour  to  restore.     The  statiitietl 
returns  of  crime,  though  they  shew  some  improvement,  are  yet  too  iocos- 
plete  to  enable  us  to  determine,  arithmetically,  the  moral  inflaenct  W 
education.    The  only  fact  that  has  been  satisfactorily  established  by  figara« 
is  that  crimes  of  personal  violence  diminish  with  the  spread  of  knowlcdgf. 
In  Russia,  where  education  can  be  scarcely  known  to  exist,  it  bu  beet 
stated  that  out  of  5,800  crimes  committed  within  a  certain  period,  3,500  vert 
accompanied  by  violence  ;  while  in  Pennsylvania,  where  education  is  gfM- 
rally  diffused,  out  of  79400  crimes,  only  640  were  accompanied  by  violenct; 
being  in  the  proportion  of  l-13th  of  the  whole  number^  instead  of  3-^thi. 
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Infant  education — training  of  children— the  moral  law— obedience  uncondi- 
tional—its effects  on  criminals — art  of  education  recommended — natural 
sciences  preferable  to  book  learninfc—the  languages— political  science — 
education  of  women— education  in  the  former.part  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  III. 
—a  poor  man's  son  often  excluded  though  with  better  abilities  than  the 
rich— eflfect  of  edncition— Dr.  Paley's  ides  of  learning-— practice  prefer- 
able to  precept— proper  management  of  boys  out  of  school — the  use  of 
improper  language — the  testimony  of  the  Bible — ^the  Universities  and 
scholars — abuses  of  the  Colleges  and  schools — the  present  generation  has 
a  right  to  alter  the  appropriation  of    funds  improperly  applied — the 
immense  funds  given  for  the  education  of  the  poor— education  is  of 
importance  in  preserving  the   public   peace — establishment  of  schools 
amongst  tTie  Friends  at  Ackworth— Mtthedists  at  Kingwood — Dr.  Beil 
and  James  Lancaster's  plan— adult  schemes  at  Bristol  on  the  opening  of 
the  bible  society — circulating  schools  in  Wales — Wm.  Smith,  the  original 
teacher  of   adults  at    Bristol — the    rapidity    of   the  increase  of   adult 
scholars,   in  borrowed  rooms,   and  with   borrowed   books — Smith,    the 
founder  of  the  Methodist  Sunday-schooIs-^Mechanics'  Institutes— penny 
magazines  originated  from  these  exertions — forest  of  Dean  and  Cornwall 
— examples  of  the  power  of  education— from  the  reports  of  the  societies, 
the  English  are  uneducated. 


Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  an 
early  education,  or  consider  how  very  early  in  life 
the  tempers  of  children  are  formed,  and  conse- 
quently how  soon  that  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion  which  consists  in  training  the  mind  to  habits 
of  discipline  and  submission,  may  be  commenced^ 
^l  wish"  said  a  lady  some  years  since,  to  a  writer  oa 
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a  work  on  education,  '<  I  wish  very  much  to  consult 
you  about  the  education  of  my  little  girl,  who  is 
just  now  three  years  old/'  ^*  Madana,"  replied  the 
author,  '*  you  are  at  least  two  years  too  late  in  apply- 
ing to  me  on  that  subject."  The  first  principle  of 
education  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  children  a 
habit  of  unhesitating  obedience.  As  soon  as  reason 
begins  to  dawn,  the  child  distinctly  apprehends  the 
nature  of  a  command,  no  matter  what  that  coid- 
mand  may  be.  To  ascertain  this  important  period 
requires  a  little  careful  examination^  but  when  it  is 
ascertained,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  As  soon  as  the  infant  clearly 
understands  that  the  word  ^^NoT  signifies  that  it  is 
not  to  do  something  which  it  desires  to  do,  obedience 
to  that  command  ought  at  all  hazards,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  to  be  enforced.  In  doing  this^  one  or 
two  collisions  will  occur  between  the  parent  and 
child,  before  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen 
months,  in  which  the  patience  and  perseverance  of 
the  parent  will  be  put  to  the  test ;  this  past,  the  habit 
of  obedience  is  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  child  for 
the  remainder  of  life;  particularly  when  it  is  dis- 
covered that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  resistance, 
submission  is  gained  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
foundation  of  parental  authority  is  thus  laid,  Hov 
many  other  great  lessons  in  the  mind  of  the  cbiU, 
are  at  the  same  time  imbibed  !  Every  time  that  it 
refrains  from  doing  some  forbidden  thing  it  16 
practicuig  self  controul  and   self  denial,    and  ad- 
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vancing  a  step  towards  the  mastery  of  its  passions. 
Some  persouB  talk  about  the  management  of  children 
as  if  it  was  a  science,  and  read  all  the  books  they  can 
find  to  instruct  them  in  it,  when  nothing  is  so  sim- 
ple ;  kindness,  patience,  with  an  nndeviating  firmness 
of  purpose,  and  a  strict  regard  to  principle,  in  the 
management  of  children  being  all  that  is  required. 
These  means,  with  the  Divine  Uessing,  will  accom* 
plisb  all  that  can  be  done  by  early  education,  towards 
regulating  the  heart  and  understanding,  and  thus 
they  will  be  prepared  to  received  the  seeds  of  those 
high  moral  and  religious  principles,  by  which  as 
heirs  of  immortality,  they  are  to  be  educated  for  a 
better  and  an  immortal  life, 

The  entire  submission  which  we  are  entitled  to 
require  at  the  hand  of  our  children,  is  a  type  of  that 
obedience  which  we,  on  our  part,  owe  to  the  Great 
Father  of  the  universe.  In  terms  sufficiently  plain^ 
He  has  made  known  to  us  his  will ;  does  it  become 
us  to  ask  Him,  why  his  will  is  such  as  we  find  it  to 
be?  Why  he  has  not  done  this  thing,  or  that  thing, 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  ? 

Just  as  reasonable  it  is  in  us  to  do  this,  as  it 
would  be  in  our  infant  children  to  refuse  obedience 
to  our  commands,  until  their  understanding  should 
be  suflciently  matured  to  enable  them  to  compre* 
hend  the  reasons  for  which  they  were  given. 

It  is  admitted  to  be  a  wise  policy  of  government 
to  identify  a  popular  education  with  the  instruction 
of  adults.  Yet  how  may  it  most  effectually  aid  and 
promote  the  undertaking. 
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A  parish  school  for  inslructioD  in  reading,  writin 
and  arithmetic,  is  certainly  as  needful  a  branch  of 
civic  economy,  as  a  parish  place  of   worship.     It 
appears  almost  astonishing  that  mankind  should  so 
long  pass  unobserved,  the  real  cause  of  our  uume* 
rous  juvenile  delinquencies.     We  have,  it  is  true  an 
endowed  pastor  for  the  instruction  of  adepts,  but  not 
an  endowed  schoolmaster  for  the  instruction  oi  in- 
fants.    It  is  true  that  this  earlier  department  isgene- 
rally  left  to  parents ;  but  how  often  are  these  unable  to 
teach  not  only  from  the  nature  of  their  occupatioos, 
but  also  from  neccessity  of  often  seeking  a  mainte- 
nance for  the  body.   It  is  true  that  mere  reading,  wri- 
ting or  arithmetic  are  not  knowledge,  so  much  as  the 
instruments  of  its  acquisition ;  right  opinions  and 
moral  instruction  ought  to  be  the  ground  work  and 
questions  which  concern  every  man,  because  morales 
legislations,   trade,   industry,  and   capital   are   the 
constant  and  overpowering   bias  by  which  we  are 
guided  in  a  civilized,  commercial  and  manufoctu* 
ring  country ;  and  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  is 
one  reason  why  our  agricultural  labourers,  so  gene- 
rally assume  the  character  of  the  beasts  they  labour 
with,  more  than  rational  beings. 

In  a  well-conducted  infant  school  children  acquire  much  knowledge ;  Ibqr 
feel  a  pleasure  in  the  manner  in  which  it  it  communicated,  mad  petlnpt  it 
may  safely  be  concluded,  respecting  all  innocent  knowledge,  Ui«t  If  a  ehttd 
acquires  it  with  pleasure,  he  is  well  taught.  It  is  worthy  of  obsenrfttlom  IhM 
in  the  infant  system,  learning  lessons  Is  nearly  or  wholly  ezehided ;  H  If  net 
to  be  expected  that  in  the  time  which  ii  devoted  professedly  ta  eduemlkm  \y 
the  children  of  the  poor,  much  extent  of  knowledge  can  be  acquif^d ;  bit 
something  may  be  acquired  which  Is  of  much  more  consequeiice  Uma  mcK 
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school  learning^-the  love  and  the  habits  of  inquiry.  If  education  be  so  con- 
ducted that  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  for  a  boy  to  learn,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  love  and  habit  will  be  induced  ;  hence  the  advantage  of  early  intel- 
lectual culture.  By  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  not  simply 
teaching  him  and  forming  habits  rather  than  stimulating  a  verbal  memory — 
by  transposing  the  parental  guardian  into  the  schoolmaster— and  by  making 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  coincide  with  external  expression.  There  are  two 
things  (says  Stowe,)  which  often  confounds  moral  instruction  and  moral 
teaching — the  former  is  the  imparting  of  knowledge— the  latter  the  cultiva- 
ting of  practical  habits.  Habits  are  so  important  a  part  of  education  that 
we  may  be  termed  creatures  of  habit.  How  important  then  must  be  early 
training  before  habits  are  formed,  and  when  propensities  only  are  to  be  dealt 
with  !  What  we  mean  by  moral  training  is  moral  doing— not  the  outward 
act  only,  but  the  inward  feeling  also,  and  coincidently — the  cultivation  of 
the  affections  coupled  with  outward  expressions. 

The  human  mind,  of  itself,  is  something  like  a  man  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  the  desires  and  motives  are  not  restrained  by  any  acknowledged  head. 
Oovernment,  as  it  is  necessary  to  society,  is  necessary  in  the  individual 
mind.  To  the  internal  community  of  the  heart  the  great  question  is,  who 
shall  be  legislator  ?  who  shall  regulate  and  subdue  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions ?  who  shall  command  and  direct  the  conduct  ?  To  these  questions 
the  breast  of  every  man  supplies  him  with  an  answer.  He  knows,  because 
he  feels,  that  there  is  a  rightful  legislator  in  his  own  heart;  and  he  knows, 
therefore,  he  ought  to  obey  it.  In  reality  the  great  supply  of  motives, 
inducing  adherence  to  that  which  is  right,  does  not  so  much  arise  from 
knowledge  as  from  obedience.  The  great  majority  of  offences  which  an  in- 
dividual commits  against  the  moral  law^  are  not  without  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  doing  wrong.  Moral  edncation,  therefore,  should  be  directed, 
not  so  much  to  informing  the  young  and  inexperienced  what  it  behoves  them 
to  do,  as  to  inducing  those  moral  dispositions  and  principles  which  will 
make  them  adhere  to  what  they  know  to  be  right. 

By  whatever  designation  the  reader  may  think  fit  to  indicate  this  legis- 
lation, whether  he  calls  it  the  law  written  on  the  heart,  moral  sense, 
reason,  or  conscience,  we  arrive  at  one  practical  trath  at  last — that  to  this 
moral  legislation,  which  does  actually  subsist  in  the  human  mind,  it  is  right 
the  individual  should  conform  his  conduct.  The  great  point  then  is  to  do 
this— to  induce  him,  when  incIinaUon  and  this  law  are  at  variance,  to  sacri- 
fice his  natural  inclination  to  the  dictates  of  this  law :  and  for  this  purpose, 
it  appears,  first  to  impress  him  with  an  idea,  that  is  with  an  accurate  estima- 
ttoA  of  the  authority  of  the  law  itself.  We  have  seen  that  this  law  embraces 
an  actual  expression  of  the  will  of  God;  and  that,  even  although  the 
coascience  may  not  always  be  accurately  enlightened,  it  nevertheless  con- 
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stitutei  to  the  indiTidual  an  authoritative  law.  It  im  tm  Htm 
Internal  apprehensioni  of  rectitude  that  we  should  conform  our  coadict 
Buch  appears  to  be  the  will  of  Ood*  and  we  should  yield  perfect  obe* 
dience  to  his  DlTine  command.  It  should  therefore  %t  espeeially  isni- 
cated,  that  the  dictates  of  conscience  are  never  to  be  enrilflrfj  ffcn 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  conforming  to  It,  they  *re  to  be  ok* 
served.  Obedience  is  to  be  unconditional,  with  ilo  queetioAs  aboat  tbemtSily 
of  the  law,  no  computation  of  the  consequences  of  obe4ietto«f  mmd  no  |R* 
sumption  upon  the  lenity  of  the  divine  government. 

It  is  important  so  to  regulate  the  Qtidentaiidiii| 
and  imagination  of  the  young,  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  obey,  even  where  they  do  not  seethe 
reason  of  the  commands  of  God.^  Obedianca  t» 
this  internal  legislator  is  not  like  obedience  to  eifil 
government,  enforced,  the  law  is  promulg^ated,  birt 
the  passions  and  inclinations  can  refuse  obedieacs, 
if  they  will?  Penalties  and  reward  are  indeed 
annexed,  but  he  who  braves  the  penalty  and  dis- 
regards the  reward,  may  continue  to  yiolate  the 
law  with  impunity.  Obedience,  therefore,  most  be 
voluntary,  and  hence  the  paramount  iraportaace  ia 
moral  education,  of  habitually  subjecting  the  will 
**  Parents,**  says  Hartley,  '*  should  labour  finom  the 
earliest  dawnings  of  reason  and  desire,  to  check  the 
grotoing  obstinacy  of  the  mil,  curb  all  s^IUm  of 
passion,  and  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  childfO^ 
deep,  amiable,  reverential,  and  awful  impressiim 
of  God,  a  future  state,  and  all  thinga  aacrad.* 
Religious  persons,  in  all  periods,  vdio  have  pos- 
sessed the  light  of  revelation,  have  in  a  nrtirahr 
manner  been  sensible  that  the  habit  of  seif-eoatiod 

*  Carpenter  on  SdMidM* 
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is  at  tlie  bottom,  at  the  very  foundation  of  moral 
worth.  There  is  nothing  mean  or  cowardly  in  this, 
— it  is  magnaniqaous  in  philosophy  as  it  is  right 
in  morals — it  is  the  subjugatiop  of  the  lowe^  quali«- 
ties  of  our  nature  to  wisdom  and  to  goodness.  The 
internal  law  carries  wkh  it  the  conviction  of  its  owi^ 
reasonableness ;  a  person  need  not  be  told  that  it  is 
proper  and  right  to  obey  the  law;  the  perception 
of  this  rectitude  and  propriety  is  coincident  with 
the  dictates  themselves.  Parents,  then,  should  fre- 
quently refer  their  sons  and  daughters  to  their  own 
minds ;  and  this  would  teach  them  to  seek  for  instruc- 
tion tiiere;  as  the  first  principles  implanted  in  the 
bumaa  heart  are  those  of  doing  wrong.  But  alas, 
how  often  do  teachers  and  parents  reprove  children 
in  anger,  and  reproach  in  pride.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  in  the  moral  education,  which  commonly 
is  obtained,  whether  formal  or  incidental,  there  is 
but  little  that  is  calculated  to  produce  t^is  acquain- 
tance with  our  own  minds — little  that  refers  to  our- 
selves— and  much  that  is  calculated  to  draw  us 
aside.  Of  many  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
they  receive  scarcely  any  moral  culture,  even  in  our 
mo^t  accomplished  modern  schools. 

In  answer  to  the  plan  of  education  we  have  sug- 
gested, it  may  be  observed,  all  this  will  add  to  the 
national  burthen.  We  need  not  be  very  jealous  on 
this  head,  whilst  we  are  not  suspicious  of  a  greater 
amount  of  mone^  more  indiscreetly  spent.  It  is 
known  that  the  expenses  of  one  campaign  would 
No,  23.  4  R 
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endow  a  school  in  every  parish  in  England  and 
Ireland  for  ever.  Yet,  how  heedlessly  do  we 
devote  money  to  conduct  a  campaign^  when  we 
might  prevent,  by  a  just  and  conciliatory  policy  one 
single  war,  and  the  money  thus  saved  would  provide 
perpetually,  a  competent^  morale  and  mental  edu- 
cation for  every  individual  who  needs  it  in  the  three 
Kingdoms. 

The  reader  perhaps  may  ask  what  system  of 
education  we  would  recommend:  In  general  the 
sciences  are  preferable  to  literature — the  knowledge 
of  things  to  the  knowledge  of  words.  It  is  not 
by  literature,  or  by  merely  literary  men,  that  the 
business  of  human  society  is  now  carried  on  directly 
and  immediately;  we  have  risen  to  the  statioi 
which  we  now  occupy,  not  by  literature,  or  by  the 
knowledge  of  extinct  languages,  but  by  the  science 
of  politics,  law,  public  economy,  commerce  and 
mathematics ;  by  astronomy,  chemistry,  mechanics, 
and  by  natural  history ;  and  by  these  we  are  des- 
tined to  rise  yet  higher.  These  constitute  the  busi- 
ness of  society,  and  ought  to  be  the  subjects  of 
education.  A  late  writer  remarks,  '^  how  little  do  oir 
children  learn  of  these  while  at  school."  We  reply, 
that  an  improved  method  would  combine  even  ia 
ordinary  schools,  these  topics  of  instruction,  sodi  as 
reading,  common  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  geognn 
phy,  natural  history,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy, 
the  history  of  mankind  especially  the  history  of 
recent  times  and  modern  biography;  whilst  those 
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who  possess  superior  abilities,  should  study  natural 
philosophy,  pneumaticks,  optics,  &c.,  illustrated  by 
experiments,  experimental  chemistry,  galvanism, 
geology,  land  surveying,  geometry,  with  the  ele- 
ments of  practical  science,  combined  with  princi- 
ples of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  civil  obedience, 
penal  law,  and  the  general  administration  of  the  jus- 
tice of  political  economy. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  boys  under  siitteen 
cannot  acquire  much  of  all  these  subjects ;  but  we 
must  consider  what  the  enumeration  excludes,  and 
how  much  of  a  boy's  time  is  employed  on  subjects, 
wholly  excluded  from  this  list — the  forenoons  are 
frequently  devoted  altogether  to  the  study  of  latin. 
This  is  omitted  in  the  list  we  have  named — an  hour 
before  breakfast  is  probably  spent  in  learning  sen* 
tences  in  grammar;  and  we  would  not  recom- 
mend this  system.  The  learning  of  spelling  does 
not  appear  in  our  enumeration,  but  in  many  schools 
it  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  week. 
Spelling  may  be  learnt,  and  in  fact  is  learnt,  like 
grammar,  by  habit ;  a  person  who  reads  a  book,  with- 
out thinking  of  it,  insensibly  learns  to  spell ;  that  is, 
be  perceives  when  a  word  he  writes  is  incorrectly  spelt, 
that  it  does  not  bear  the  same  appearance  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  observe.  Some  persons  when 
they  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  orthography  of  a  word^ 
write  it  two  or  three  ways,  and  they  then  perceive 
which  is  correct :  by  this  manner  considerable  time 
is  saved.    As  regards  writing,  we  should  not  have 
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boys  formally  taught  to  write,  after  they  could  tnnkt 
the  letters ;  but  since  they  wotild  have  occasioil  to 
write  dmny  thiogs  iii  pursuing  their  other  Btudies, 
they  should  be  required  to  write  such  portions  of 
their  study  out  fairly,  in  the  sort  of  hand  most  re- 
quired ;  by  which  means  they  would  learn  to  writer 
whilst  their  "tninds  are  at  the  same  time  expanding 
with  other  subjects.  In  learning  to  read,  since  tliejr 
would  have  many  books  to  peruse,  they  ahonld  fre- 
quently read  them  atildibly ;  and  by  degrees  tbey 
would  learn  to  read  them  well ;  and  they  wonld  be 
much  more  likely  to  do  so  if  the  books  were  in  thett* 
selves  interesting,  than  they  do  by  going  to  the 
master's  desk  to  read  their  lessbns;  Agsiin,  learning 
words  and  meanings,  as  the  schoolboy  calls  it,  is 
another  of  the  modes  in  practice  by  which  mneh 
time  is  wasted.  The  conversation  to  which  a  yoaag 
person  listens,  and  the  books  which  he  reads,^  afford 
the  best  instruction  in  words  and  meanings ;  be  can- 
not help  learning  the  meaning  of  words  when  they 
so  frequently  occur  to  him ;  and  if  they  are  but 
selddm  met  with,  h6  will  gaini  very  littife  by  leaffniiig 
ccilumns  of  Entfck.  In  leartiing  geography,  toti  litfle 
lise  is  made  of  maps,  and  too  mAch  of  books ;  a  btfy 
will  learn  more  by  examining  a  good  <nap,  and  hf 
listening  to  a  few  intelligible  explanations^  than  by 
wearying  himself  with  pages  of  geographical  less6W. 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  child  to  learn  half  a  dozen  para* 
graphs  fall  of  proper  names,  describitig  by  wUt 
mountains  and  seas;  different  conntries  arc  bounded; 
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but,  with  much  less  labour,  he  might  learn  the  facts 
more  perfectly  by  his  eye,  and  with  less  probability 
of  their  receding  from  his  memory,  as  lessons  will 
not  be  remembered,  except  as  ihey  convey  ideas. 
To  most  if  not  to  all  yonng  persons,  nataral  history 
is  a  delightful  study;  zoology,  accompanied  by 
illustrations,  convey  permanent  and  useful  know- 
ledge. History  and  biography  are  delightful  studies 
and  that  of  modem  times  shonld  be  preferable, 
because  the  knowledge  they  conAmnnicate,  has 
greater  relation  to  the  present  condition  of  society, 
and  the  more  we  teach  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye,  the  better. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  a  boy  need 
not  commit  portions  to  memory  in  either.  He 
should  read  these  books,  and  means  should  after- 
wards be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  read  them 
to  advantage.  In  natural  philosophy ,  when  boys,  we 
attended  some  lectures,  at  Bristol,  on  the  air  pump, 
galvanism  abd  chemistry,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Pole  and  his  Son,  where  we  were  convinced 
that  more  knowledge  might  be  gained  in  a  week  by 
the  systetn  of  lectures,  than  could  be  obtainied  at 
school  in  a  whole  year,  even  under  the  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  Joseph  Guy,  for  whilst  our  children  are 
poring  over  lessons  which  disgust  them,  we  allow 
the  magazines  of  wonders,  which  heayen  has  stored 
up  to  be  unexplored  and  unnoticed.  There  are 
multitudes  of  young  men  and  women,  who  are  con- 
sidered well  educated,  who  are  quite  ignoraftt  of 
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the  first  principles  of  natural  science  ;  many  a  boy 
who  has  spent  years  upon  latin^  cannot  teil  bow  it 
comes  to  pass  that  water  rises  in  a  pump,  and  would 
stare  if  he  were  told  that  the  decanters  on  the  talde 
were  not  colder  than  the  baize  they  stand  on.  The 
elder  hoys  might  be  instructed  in  political  science, 
and  what  means  are  so  likely  to  amend  the  bad  or 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  good,  as  the  intelti* 
gent  opinion  of  a  people,  and  how  shall  these  iote« 
rests  and  prejudices  be  so  effectually  prevented  from 
influencing  the  mind  as  by  inculcation  of  truth  and 
just  principles,  before  young  persons  mix  in  the 
business  of  the  world ! 

Such  aa  education  would  convey  some  tolerable  portion  of  the  koov. 
ledge  and  spirit  of  the  age  and  country :  and  would  tend  to  make  then 
useful,  respectable,  and  happy,  in  the  various  stations  of  life  which  thej 
might  afterwards  be  designed  to  fill.  So  limited  is  the  opportunity  f»r 
acquiring  knowledge,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  knowledge  itiflft 
that  upon  some  subjects  little  more  is  effected  by  those  professiooallj 
devoted  to  education,  than  to  induce  the  desire  of  information,  and  thehihit 
of  seeking  it.  A  boy  cannot  be  expected  to  acquire  very  eztcnalTe  know* 
ledge  respecting  the  application  of  mechanical  powers ;  bat  if  he  sees  tbe 
value,  and  feels  pleasure  in  studying  it,  he  may  hereafter  benefit  his  eonatrj 
and  the  world,  by  his  ingenuity.  A  boy  cannot  be  expected  to  know  dok 
than  the  outline  of  the  elements  of  chemistry ;  yet  this  knowledge  may  ii 
fiiture  enable  him  to  add  greatly  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  bnaaa 
life.  Elementary  books  of  science  are  the  familiar  companions  of  yona| 
persons  after  they  have  left  school ;  they  lay  aside  parsing  moods  and  teases, 
for  conversations  in  chemistry*  and  various  other  subjects  salted  to  their 
tastes.  If  these  were  generally  Introduced  at  schools,  a  far  greater  kaov- 
ledge  of  human  things,  than  aecents,  and  questions,  and  cases,  and  gendeisi 
would  necessarily  be  obtained. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  said,  that  science  is  the  branch  of  knowledge  which  it 
more  particularly  adapted  to  their  employments  in  life ;  bat  the  scientific 
Information  which  an  individual  acquires,  usually  produces  little  immedisle 
effect  upon  his  method  of  working.    The  carpenter  cannot  put  a  stttrcsie 
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together  the  better  for  attending  a  lecture  on  chemistry  ;  but  it  may  assist 
him  in  some  other  operation.  It  is  of  less  consequence  to  a  man  to  know 
what  Horace  wrOte,  or  to  be  able  to  criticize  the  Greek  mythology,  than  to 
know  by  what  laws  the  Deity  regulates  the  operations  of  nature,  and  by 
what  means  these  operations  are  made  subservient  to  tlie  various  purposes 
of  life. 

There  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  the  education  of  women  should 
differ  in  its  essentials  from  that  of  men,  or  why  female  education  should  be 
so  generally  neglected  ;  they  certainly  form  an  essential  and  important  part 
in  the  creation,  and  yet  the  formation  of  the  female  character  is  considered 
a  subject  of  little  consequence.    It  is  frequently,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  early  impressions  of  a  motlier's  teaching  that  good  principles  are  formed, 
and  the  character  determined  for  after  life.    We  can  scarcely  select  an  in- 
stance where  extraordinary  talents  are  perceivable  in  early  life,  and  with 
those  who  have  shone  in  the  world,  either  as  eminent  patriots,  philosophers, 
scholars,  men  of  talent  or  mechanical  genius,  who  have  not  invariably 
ascribed  the  beginning  of  their  knowledge  to  the  influence  of  maternal  per- 
severance and  attention.    In  intellectual,  as  well  as  in  domestic  affairs,  they 
should  be  educated  for  the  purpose  for  which  tlx^y  were  originally  designed — 
to  be  a  help-mate  and  companion  for  man.    The  preposterous  absurdities 
of  chivalrous  times,  even  at  the  present  period,  exert  an  influence  over 
the  character  and  estimation  in  which  women  are  held.    Men,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  naturally  polite  but  gallant;  they  do  not  consider  or  act 
towards  women  as  beings  who,  like  themselves,  are  able  to  reason,  reflecty 
and  judge,  but  as  those  whom  they  have  only  to  please  and  gratify,  and 
consequently  are  bound  to  reciprocate  pleasure  or  amusement.    As  lately 
as  the  reign  of  Geo.  III.,  a  fashionable  lady  was  considered  learned  enough 
if  she  could  read  and  write ;  but  if  she  finished  a  letter  orthographically, 
she  passed  for  a  blue  tioeking,    A  little  arithmetic,  with  some  skill  in  music 
and  drawing,  was  all  tiiat  was  considered  requisite  for  female  education  then. 
Scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  could  write  their  names.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  parish  registers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  names  in  the 
marriage  registers  of  that  period  are  mostly  signed  by  marks,  and  attested 
or  witnessed  by  the  clerks  or  sextons  of  the  parish,    Such  was  the  education 
of  the  women  of  England  at  that  period. 

The  question  it,  whether  the  education  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
for  educating  themselves,  ought  to  be  a  private  or  a  national  charge.  In  this 
country,  at  least,  it  has  been  left  to  the  voluntary  benevolence  of  individuals ; 
and  this  may  apologize  for  a  brief  reference  to  it  here. 

Not  long  since  it  was  a  question  whether  the  poor  should  be  educated  or 
not ;  but  that  time  has  happily  passed  away^  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
period  will  soon  arrive  when  the  only  question  will  be — to  what  extent  the 
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endowed  scbooU  that  were  iatended  for  the  education  of  the  poor  tkiil  b^ 
applied  for  this  purpose,  in  accordance  witli  the  intention  and  desire  of  Utf 
respective  donors  ?  A  vast  majority  of  deterving  yonng  penons  wonld  itei 
be  enabled  to  obtain  an  education  equal  to  that  which  the  middle  daues 
could  afford.  And  if  those  who  now  obtain  the  bencQt,  but  are  able  to  be 
maintained  in  colleges  and  schools,  were  displaced  by  those  orfginallj  is* 
tended,  jostiee  would  be  done  to  the  wishes  of  the  foundersy  and  agncnl 
benefit  be  conferred  on  society  at  large.  There  appears  no  more  reasoifor 
excluding  a  poor  man's  son  from  the  field  of  knowledge,  than  in  prevciUifi$ 
him  from  using  his  e3re8ight.  The  mental  and  visual  pow«rt  «tre  Mt 
given  to  be  employed  for  his  own  advancement  mid  comfort ;  and  the  s^ 
jectiuns  that  are  urged  against  this  extended  education,  are  of  the  same  kial 
as  those  which  were  urged  against  any  education  at  idl ;  arising  finwitbe 
alleged  probability  of  its  being'absnrd. 

We  should  educate  children  according  to  the  several  stations  in  liCe  tbey 
are  probably  destined  to  fill ;  it  is  not  necessary  every  one  should  be  a  law- 
yer any  more  than  a  doctor :  but  a  general  acquaintance  with  our  chil 
rights  and  institutions,  is  as  valuable  as  a  general  acquaintance  wiA  tke 
maxims  which  govern  health.  A  man  should  know  how  to  walk  the  streeti 
without  committing  offences  against  the  public,  or  trespassing  on  therigkti 
or  privileges  of  others  ;  and  though  he  may  not  be  versed  in  legal  argamesif, 
he  should  be  master,  at  leasty  of  the  general  rules  which  regulate  the  hirii| 
of  servants,  contracts  of  wages,  letting  of  houses,  receiving  and  payisf 
money,  and  other  transactions  of  every  day  occurrence. 

As  respects  morals,  men  more  frequently  want  practice  than  knowledge; 
and  as  our  sifelfishness  and  passions  are  constantly  warrin|[  gainst  our  dih 
ties,  these  arc  best  enforced  by  the  observance  of  those  simple  VriByii"*  of 
truth  and  justice,  upon  which  our  individual  and  social  welfare  depend. 
The  educational  duties  discharged  by  the  clergy  of  almost  everj  deiMmii*> 
tlon  in  the  island,  are  lamentably  inefficient  with  respect  either  to  thdr 
power,  seal,  or  ability  to  give  instruction.  At  present  there  ia  but  littk 
deserving  the  name  of  education ;  and  as  a  considerable  number  of  ttae 
schools  are  conducted,  they  are  rather  doing  harm  than  good.  Tbeie  «s 
schools  in  which  moral  training  is  neglected  altogether!  or  in  which,  instesd 
of  attempting  to  mould  the  disposition  of  a  child,  the  master,  by  sometimes 

*a«^  •«•  •,  • 

employing  a  severe  and  injudicious  diBclpline^  and  at  other  times,  by  aot 
exercising  any  discipline  at  all,  degrades  the  lad  in  his  pwa  cgres,  aoon  ftv 
temper,  crushes  his  affections,  and  renders  him  churlish,  spitefui,  or  ralka. 
Other  schools  there  are,  in  which  the  fayouritism  of  moaltorsy  and  the  es- 
prices  of  incompetent  masters,  create  habiU  of  dissimulatiQa,  with  the  pn»* 
tice  of  lying,  in  the  scholars. 
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But  with  regard  to  the  order  and  government  of 
the  scholars  out  of  school,  if  we  had  not  undergone 
something  of  the  same  tyranny,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  describe  the  cruelty  and  oppression 
in  their  worst  forms,  in  almost  all  our  large  public 
schools  and  colleges.  In  the  first  place  the  boy  must 
obtain  his  rank  amongst  the  rest  by  fighting,  begin- 
ing  with  the  youngest,  and  fighting  his  way  upwards 
until  he  meets  with  a  boy  of  superior  8tren{;th,  skilly 
and  courage;  and  next  to  him  he  takes  his  station, 
until  he  dares  to  encounter  him  again  in  combat. 
Here  we  see  the  training  of  the  future  duelist,  and 
j^erhaps  the  legislator,  who  is  ever  ready  to  embroil 
the  nation  in  war.*  (An  example  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred in  the  boyhood  of  Charles  II.  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  when  the  latter  beat  the  former  in  a  regular 
battle  at  college.)  In  the  next  place  the  boy  must 
be  selected  by  one  of  the  elder  ones  as  a  fag;  to 
wait  upon  him,  to  obey  bis  most  despotic  commands, 
and  to  minister  to  his  caprice  as  the  most  obse- 
quious slave,  with  the  poor  consolation  that  in  due 
time  he  also  will  have  a  fag  under  himself,  whom  he 
can  command  and  kick,  and  at  whom  he  may  swear 
and  throw  stones,  whenever  his  inclination  directs  ; 
thus  sinking  to  the  lowest  servility,  and  then  rising 
again  to  a  corresponding  elevation  of  despotism* 
This  is  the  nursery  in  which  our  slave  owners  have 

*  The  only  exception  the  writer  knows  to  these  remarks,  are  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  even  there  many  bad  customs  are 
but  too  prevalent. 
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been  raised,  and  those  who  in  parliament  and  in  the 
pulpit  have  vindicated  slavery.  As  tbe  state  of  com* 
mand  comes  last,  the  remote  reminisoences  of  tht 
bitterness  of  being  a  iag^  are  buried  io  obliviOQ  bj 
the  recent  recollection  of  tbe  sweetness  of  arbitrary 
power.  In  the  next  place,  in  the  cooventional  buh 
guage  of  the  schools,  be  learns  to  regard  his  scboot 
fellows  and  parents  as  gentlemen,  and  to  speak  of 
tradesmen^  and  mechanics,  as  snobs,  and  this  feel- 
ing is  confirmed  by  the  pranks  which  he  gees  played 
npon  them ;  from  which  be  natoraUy  infers  that 
snobs  are  inferior  beings,  whose  persons  may  be 
insulted,  whose  property  may  be  stolen,  and  wboae 
windows  may  be  broken  with  impunity.  Hence 
arise  the  annual  quarrels  between  the  townspeople 
and  the  collegians  at  the  universities,  and  nearly  all 
large  public  schools ;  where  the  townspeople  aie 
often  designated  by  the  appellation  of  suoIml  Many 
of  these  offences  might  be  restrained  by  a  well 
organized  national  police,  whose  power  might  be 
extended  to  the  apprehension  of  persons  of  all  agei 
who  commit  depredations,  or  contract  a  habit  of 
swearing,  or  using  profime  language. 

How  little,  then,  is  the  instruction  which  the  gene- 
rality of  masters,  governors  and  teachers,  think  soA- 
cient  for  the  youths  under  their  care  to  receive  oat 
of  school  hours,  respecting  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong.  They  should  be  at  all  times  foinisM 
and  instructed  with  motives  to  adhere  to  that  which 
is  right    There  is  however  one  great  difficulty  to 
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contend  with^  arising  from  the  imperfection  and 
impurity  of  the  actual  and  moral  condition  of 
mankind.  "Without  referring  at  present  to  the  moral 
guidance  with  which  all  men,  however  circum- 
stanced are  furnished,  it  is  evident  that  much  of 
the  practical  education  which  an  individual  receives 
is  acquired  by  habit,  and  from  the  actions,  opinions, 
and  general  example  of  those  around  him.  It  is 
thus,  that  to  a  great  extent,  he  acquires  his  educa- 
tion, and  adopts  the  notions  of  others;  and  insensi^ 
bly  forms  a  similar  set  of  principles,  with  improper 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
pupil  in  such  a  school  will  often  be  taught  amiss ; 
yet  how  can  we  prevent  him  from  being  so  taught  ? 
or  what  system  of  education  is  likely  to  avail 
in  opposition  to  the  contagion  of  example,  and  the 
influence  of  notions  insensibly,  yet  constantly  in- 
stiUed.  It  is  to  little  purpose  to  take  a  boy 
every  morning  into  a  closet,  and  there  teach  him 
moral  and  religious  truths  for  an  hour,  if  as  soon  as 
the  hour  is  expired  he  is  left  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  in  circumstances  in  which  these  truths  are 
not  enforced  by  any  examples.  One  of  the  first 
and  greatest  requisites  in  educatioB-~is  that  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  right  and  wrong,  should 
be  inculcated  by  the  habitual  virtuous  conduct  of 
those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded ;  the  boy  who  is 
placed  in  such  a  situation  is  in  an  efficient  moral 
school,  though  he  may  never  hear  formal  rules  of 
conduct  delivered;  so  that  if  parents  and  teachers. 
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should  ask  how  Ihey  may  best  give  their  chrWren 
proper  ideas  of  moral  education,  we  answer,  hj 
showing  them  an  example  in  the  rectitude  €»ftbetr 
own  conduct ;  they  should  be  virtuous  themselves, 
and  neverallow  a  young  person  to  see  tbenn  act  impro- 
perly, or  hear  them  use  improper  language,  or  com- 
mit an  action  that  is  contrary  to  the  law  laid  down 
by  onr  Divine  master,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew. 

The  perversions  of  property  originally  assigned  for  the  purposes  of 
Christian  education  for  the  poor,  reflect  no  credit  upon  the  boasted  ap- 
righmess  of  this  Christian  land.  The  scholarships  and  fellowships  of  our 
Universities,  were  mostly  designed  for  the  poor.  In  many  instances  the 
candidates  are  compelled  to  swear  that  they  are  not  worth  i66,  and  in  sonc 
cases  £10  or  £\5  a-year.  (This  is  explained  by  the  College  to  signify  only 
landed  property.)  And  to  this  day  the  name  of  each  candidate  for  the  fel- 
lowship, in  some  colleges,  is  pronounced  in  the  hearing  of  the  members  »f 
the  college,  as,  **  A.  B.,  pau/^er,  pius^  et  doctus^"  that  is,  ^A.  B.,  poor 
pious,  and  learned."  This  latter  intention  is  in  many  cases  most  strictly 
fulfilled ;  and  probably  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  in  which  honour  and 
emoluments  are  more  adjudged,  according  to  the  examination  passed,  tbsa 
,  in  the  Universities  of  England.*  National  education  has  not  received  froiB 
the  universities  of  our  land  the  aid  that  might  be  expected  ;  their  fame  has 
been  too  much  confined  to  splendid  instances  of  classical  and  mathematical 
attainments.  Students  who  possessed  superior  talent  and  energy,  bife 
made  great  proficiency  in  learning;  but  these  form  a  small  portioB  anoB| 
men.  Those  who  possess  but  little  talent  and  energy,  acquire  scarcely 
anything  of  a  truly  beneficial  kind ;  and  these  form  the  great  majority ;  or  ii 
the  language  of  the  University  itself,  the  many — the  mass  of  andergimdaales. 
It  would  be  a  noble  work  if  our  colleges  were  to  devote  their  attention  nois 
particularly  to  the  many,  and  educate  them  for  the  important  offices  far 

*  To  give  a  just  account  of  the  state  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  I  bosk 
begin  where  every  fresh  man  begins,  with  admission  and  matriculation  *  aad 
it  so  happens  that  the  first  thing  a  young  man  has  to  do  there,  is  to  prosti* 
tute  his  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time  commit  perjury,  so  soon  as  bt 
enters  himself  as  a  student  at  these  Universities.  The  oath  at  the  matricv- 
lation  of  a  scholar  reads  thus — *^  Tu  JUUm  dabit  ad  ohtervandfom  mm* 
ttatuta  priviUgia,  et  cofuueiudines  hugut  UniversitaHs  oxon,  Itm  Demt  tt 
tttyuvti^  taciis  Sacro  Sanctis  Chris ti  Etfangeliis *" 
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which  they  are  d€»ttned.*  Vast  numbrrs  oow  leave  the  University  without 
honour;  but  they  obtain  by  family  influence,  parts  of  high  distinction  and 
emolument;  these  occupy  our- pulpits,  our  courto  of  law,  our  benches  of 
magistrates,  and  our  houses  of  parliament ;  aud  frequently,  by  displaying 
unbounded  pride  and  intolerance,  show  that  they  are  still  ignorant  of  sound 
principles  and  generous  sentiments. 

Among  the  numerous  colleges  and  schools  which  have  been  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  indigent  scholars,  we  will  enumerate  the  particu- 
lars of  several,  where  the  interests  of  those  for  whom  they  were,  intended 
have  been  most  shamefully  abused.  The  school  of  Pocklingtnn,  in  York- 
shire, is  a  flagrant  instance ;  the  teacher  claiming  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
charity  for  teaching  one  scholar,  amounting  to  an  income  of  £90^i  a-year. 
The  grammar  schools  in  almost  every  town  have  become  mere  sinecures, 
seldom  having  more  than  two  or  three  foundation  scholars;  and  the  build> 
ings  piously  intended  for  the  gratuitous  accommodation  of  poor  children 
alone,  have  been  converted  into  boarding  and  pay  schools,  for  the  emolu- 
ment of  the  masters  and  trustees.!  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Birmingham,  have  a 
revenue  of  ^5,000  per  annum  each.  Wolverhampton,  Ripon,  and  Preston, 
are  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  abuse  and  perversion.  In  the  principal 
foundation  in  the  metropolis  and  neighbourhood — in  the  Charter-house, 
Christ's  hospital,  and  the  great  schools  of  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  Harrow, 
Ra^ley,  and  the  Gresham  Lectures,  many  of  the  masters,  provosts,  and  lec- 
turers, obtain  for  each  £S0O  a-year,  besides  allowances  for  house  rent, 
vegetables,  and  linen;  and  large  pensions  of  £1000  a-year  on  retirement. 
The  present  head  master  of  the  Charter-house,  and  the  late  and  present 
master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  this  mono- 
poly.   In  the  colleges  of  £con  and  Winchester,  the  government  of  these 

*  If  such  were  the  education  of  the  men  of  England,  how  soon  would  our 
national  evils  be  removed.  This  reformation  should  begin  with  the  worst 
description — the  endowed  Grammar  Schools.  The  respectable  Commercial 
Schools,  though  far  superior  to  those  which  are  merely  classical,  are  neverthe- 
less very  imperfect,  and  need  considerable  reformation.  ^  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it" 
Indeed  all  the  teachers  for  schools  ought  to  undergo  an  examination,  first  as 
to  their  principles  of  Christianity,  next  as  to  ability.  We  know  several  in- 
stances of  professed  Atheists  being  schoolmasters.  How  dangerous  are  sueh 
examples  to  the  youthful  minds  of  children  ?  But  as  they  were  very  clever 
as  scholars,  they  obtained  patronage. 

f  Leeds  grammar  school  was  endowed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  for 
the  maintenance  of  two  masters.  It  was  calculated  at  that  time  to  be  worth 
£S0  per  annum,  but  now  produces  £1,595. 
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fotindaitions  is  vested  in  fellows  and  a  provost.  The  value  of  a  fellowship, 
including  an  allowance  for  coals,  candles,  and  gown,  is  about  iClOOU  a-yetf : 
and  a  provost,  in  good  years,  has  netted  £if500  per  annum. 

The  established  clergy  have  exclusive  possession 
of  the  revenues  of  two  universities,  amounting  to 
<£180,000  per  annum,  to  the  exclusion  of  dissenters, 
and  all  persons  of  delicate  consciences^  who  are  scru- 
pulous about  taking  oaths,  and  subscribing  to  modes 
of  faith  they  neither  believe  or  understand.  Froin 
these  details  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  established 
clergy  share  largely  in  the  revenues  of  public  chari- 
ties. Supposing  the  college  and  school  cbaritiei 
average  only  <£175  each, they  wiUpipduce  <£682,150 
but  this  is  far  short  of  their  actual  receipts.  The 
history  of  St.  Pauls  School  affords  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  vast  increase,  in  the  value  of  land,  since 
the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  was  obtained.  The  estatei 
of  this  foundation  are  situated  in  various  parts  of 
the  Kingdom.  In  1524,  they  produced  an  income  of 
£122  Os.  lid.  which  was  thought  by  the  benevolent 
founder  to  ht  amply  sufficient  for  the  education  of 
153  poor  children,  with  every  necessary  clothiof, 
food  &c.  The  management  of  this  foundation,  is  en- 
trusted to  the  Mercer's  company  in  London,  and  the 
present  landed  revenues  of  the  school  amount  to 
upwards  of  <£6000  per  annum  ;  but  by  the  aid  of 
sundry  dinners,  pensions,  repairs,  gratuities  and 
medals;  it  is  contrived  that  the  expenses  shall  nearly 
equal  the  income.  It  is  now  admitted  that  tbe 
charity  was  intended  for  all  who  would  aTail  them- 
selves of  it,  whether  rich  or  poor.  Why  then  shooU 
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it  be  still  limited  to  153  scholars?  This  precise  num- 
ber was  given  by  the  founder^  Dean  Colet,  from  a 
superstitious  idea  of  a  correspondence  with  the 
number  of  fishes  caught  by  the  apostles  when  they 
went  a  fishing,  (See  John  xxi.  11.)  And  he  cal- 
culated the  salary  bequeathed,  amply  sufficient  for 
the  instruction  of  these  scholars^  *'  desiring  nothinge 
more  tbaune  education,  and  to  bring  up  children  in 
good  manners  and  literature/'  The  head  master's 
salary  was  fixed  at  a  mark  a- week ;  this  is  now  in- 
terpreted to  be  <£613  per  annum.  The  second  master 
6s.  8d.  a-weeky  who  now  receives  <£300  per  annum ! 
The  accountant^urveyor  receives  a  gold  medal,  and 
a  fee  of  one  guinea,  for  attendance  on  committees. 
These  bequests  appear  not  to  be  ordered  by  the  ori- 
ginal donor.  The  profusion  in  the  expenditure  is 
wholly  indefensible ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
same  number  of  boys  might  be  taught  Latin  and 
Greek  for  a  much  less  sum  than  was  paid  in  pension 
to  the  late  high  master.  But  it  appears  that  no 
efforts  are  used  to  economize  the  revenues ;  and  if 
ever  there  is  any  year  a  surplus,  it  is  exhausted  in 
theexpense  of  committees,  law  agency,  and  surveyors 
charges — in  extra  repairs,  ostentatious  building, 
and  luxurious  feasting,  and  in  pensions  and  gra- 
tuities. However,  the  charity  is  generally  in  debt 
— they  have  never  too  much,  and  always  too 
little.  The  company  are  invested  with  fall  au> 
tbority  to  modify  the  laws  which  govern  the 
school,  as  the  changes  of  the  times  may  require. 
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We  will  now  comment  on  the  popfsft '  regiilsrtip^^ 
whereby   it  was  ordained  tbat  ,iher  cljiifireo  sboiiM 
he  at  school  every  morning  at  7  6'cltlck,  anHirt  3 
every   day,    prostrate  themselves,     and .  say.    tbfif 
prayerH^  and  on    partictdar  da ys  come  to  St.  Pao]'! 
Church,  and  hear  the  Bishop's  sermon  and  iafterwards 
attend  at  high  mass.    But  instead  of  the  poor  beii^ 
the  recipients  of  this  benefit,  it  appears  from  the 
evidence  of  the  high  master,  that  the  children  mostlj 
he1on<;  to  the  clergy,  the  professional    and  medical 
men  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  gentlemen  of 
Doctors  Commons,     In  the  Charter-house  School, 
they  have  upwards  of  800  scholars;"  the  income  of 
the  head  master  is  i^lOOO  per  annum.      This  estab'^ 
lishment  is  also  appropriated  to  the  children  of  the 
gentry,  although  tht;  original  foundation  was  intend- 
ed solely  for  the  maintenance  and  education   of  poor 
children,   "and  the  relief  of  the    poor,    fatherless, 
decrepit,  aged,  sick,  infirm,  and  impotent/' 

The  most  remarkable  school  in  the  Kingdom  is  Eton  College.  ITe^iTl 
give  a  brief  account  of  ibis  foundation,  where  many  of  the  great  legUlalfln 
and  statesmen,  philosophers,  heroes,  and  patriots,  have  received  some  jiiit 
of  their  education.  Eton  College  is  situated  near  Windsor,  and  was  founded 
by  Henry  YI.  for  the  education  of  70  poor  and  indigent  scholars,  who  wn« 
enjoined  by  the  founder  to  swear  they  had  only  £3  6s.  a*year  to  spend-  '  Hii 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  the  revenue,  for  it  is  always  careft^ 
concealed  by  the  heads  of  the  college.  According  to  tbe  evidence  liefoK 
the  committee,  however,  it  is  stated  to  be  considerably  more  than  2lCyW 
a-year,  arising  from  various  manors,  livings,  rectories,  and  ten^knents  W* 

■       ■  i  •  ■<  I,".  ■  i  " 

longing  to  tlie  foundation.  The  government  of  this  immense  incone  U 
entrusted  to  a  provost  and  seven  fellows.  The  salaries  of  the  latter,  aceoi^ 
ing  to  the  statutes,  ought  to  be  £10  a-year,  and  those  of  th^  fdr^mer  iBiW 
annum.  Besides  the  foundation  scholars,  there  are  more  than  4Q0  irpfidl't 
or  town  scholars,  who  pay  for  their  education  ;  though,  like  the  reaft  of  tbt 
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boyvi  they  are  entitled  to  it  gratuitously.  These  scholars  are  iastracted  hf 
'masters  and  assistants  hired  for  the  purpose,  who,  in  fact,  do  all  the  bveiness 
of  the  college ;  and  as  is  uwud  in  tuch  cases,  get  verj  badly  paid;  -The  keai 
master  receives  only  483  a^year,  and  the  under  master  mudi  lesSf  beln|; 
paid  in  trifling  allowances  of  meat  and  l>eer. 

The  tnost  Interesting  subject  for  inquiry  n,  what  becomes  of  the  rerenuea 
when  iUl  the  woxic  is  done  at  so  clieap  a  rate.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  la 
divided  l>etwixt  the  prorost  and  the  fellows.  The  sliare  of  Uie  formert  in 
good  years,  has  amounted  to  103,500 ;  but  the  Incomes  of  ittt  falter  are 
made  up  of  snoh  a  variety  of  Itekns,  that  they  are  not  easily  estimated ;  Int 
we  may  conclude  them  to  be  great,  for,  besides  the  total  incopie  of  the  eoU 
lege,  they  have  the  power  of  presenting  themselves  or  their  friends*  to 
S7  livings,  some  of  which  are  worth  £80^  per  ahiium(  or  the  privilege  of 
keeping  one  each  for  themss^es ;  and  dotA>tless  ^ley  do  not  eelecl  the  leaslk 
beneficial.  They  receive  £SBO  in  money,  annually,  from  the  flnes,  and  a 
yearly  stipend  of  £50^  as  a  liberal  allowance  for  coals,  candles,  an'd  gowns  f 
^o  ^!hat  H  itf  Bot  too  ihueh  to  estlmale  their  Uiceme  At  leastiSlfdOb  par 
Ai^um.  Another  remSrici^le  perversion  of  property  may  be  mentioned* 
According  to  the  statutes  the  scholars  ought  to  be  fed,  clothed,  educated, 
asid  lodged,  tree  of  expense ;  but  they  bave  reduced  their  meals  to  tWo, 
nnnely,  dinner  aad  eupper •  Clothlqg  Mf  Jiave  none^  and  for  their  educa- 
tion they  pay  a  gratuity  of  six  guineas  to  the  master,  and  other  yearly 
expenses,  amounting  to  about  €to ;  while  at  the  same  tinie^  fhejf  noeft^,  dr 
wgki  to  i«M»,  that  they  have  not  ifS  4s.  to  i^end  I 

These  exactions  are  so  direetiy  in  opposition  to  the  letter  of  the  statutes, 
that  when  any  person  ventures  to  object  to  these  payments,  to  prevent  in- 
quiry these  charges  are  omitted.  This  indulgence  is  only  extended  to  m 
^rery  small  number  {  and  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  example  spreading 
through  the  school,  the  fact  is  carefuUy  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  boys. 
That  this  illegal  demand  for  teaching  may  excite  as  little  notice  as  possible, 
it  is  always  thrust  into  tlie  bin  of  Ae  person  With  whom  the  boy  boards ; 
and  Instead  of  the  revenues  being  expended  in  feeding,  educating,  and  cloth- 
ing  seventy  poor  indigent  eehdare^  they  are  divided  amongst  eight  clerical 
slnecurists ;  and  the  cbthlren  of  opulent  persons,  who  can  ailbrd  to  pajf 
j^TO  B*year  for  their  education,  are  alone  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
foundation.  The  statute  provides  that  one  third  of  the  yearly  savings 
shall  be  placed  in  the  treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  college,  or  atty 
oAer  UMtdable  object;  andakhAagh  thei«  baa  beea,  annually,  a  eu«phft 
revenue  to  a  very  large  amount,  instead  of  l>eing  Applied  to  the  enlaiyement 
of  t)ke  college,  or  in  the  other  ways  specified,  it  has  been  divided  and 
pbeketed'  by  tlie  reverend  fellow^  and  tbe  proVoSt.  One  bundred  maxUr, 
plotuly  left  to  clothe  the  poor  and  indigent  scholars,  have  in  like  xtnner 
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bean  thared  by  the  same  partieB.    In  Ul(  origlai^  ftmn4»t3yy>^  ^  eq!^ 
the  fellows  were  ten  in  number  \   but  in  consequence  of  tift  great  spolii^ 
tlon  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  iiumberwttf  red uc<*d*lti  NT<U:'ti||Mf 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  Talcie  of  refcii«cs,.tliQj  <o««ld,vc)l^|l^ff|t/|i 
many  as  their  limita  by  the  aC&tate  would  allow,  if  proyerW  ccmdncted.     , 
Finally,  the  fellows  have  all  sworn  not  to  hold  any  mtfpeiliifii^fti^m 
holding  of  livings,  or  If  obtuned,  not  to  use  It   T0t^  ItotWnMttdfag  tpk 
oathp,  and  ^notwithstanding  the  dreadful -.mal^Alctvina.  ^^  ^^  fRBlf,^  V 
those  whe  acted  contrary  to  their  directions,  it  has  been  tbe  i^eve^e,  and  all 
of  them  obtain  and  possess  church  prefermetii.  ' '  '       ■>»•''■'•»     f  f  ^.  t .  r  t .  ^ 

The  great  sebbol  or  cblleg;^  olf  WitfihiiMer, 
foanded  by  William  of  V!^ykham/tia  tlib  fi^urte^ 
century^  and  like  that  of  Eton^  itrtended  im  %t 
education  of  seventy  poor  and '  mdi^nt- ""dUHoMl^ 
claims  a  little  notice.  So  carefol  wtt'Uie  'jRMilMer 
to  confine  the  benefit  of  his  institiitidfi  iititiM^lo 
the  poor,  that  the  boys  when  they  res(je6fiv€!iy'  dfiMfti 
the  age  of  fifteen,  solemnly  swear  that  they^  HMe 
not  <£3  6^.  a  year  to  spend;  and  it*  is'  ii^^pMillf 
ordered^  if  ever  any  scholar  comes  into  poSB^sUtobftf 
property,  to  the  amount  of  d65  a  year/  he  "dlUAIfe 
expelled.  The  management  of  the  colli^gpcl  i^  lAMKd 
in  the  wardens,  and  ten  fellows^  subject  to  ^  ^  ^tfill- 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  TH6^1;Mrd4ll, 
fellows  and  scholars,  all  swear  to  obaenre  this'iMMi- 
tes ;  **  accordmg  to  the  plain,  literal;  *  gnmiiiMtkil 
sense,  and  understanding.''  Pecnlia!^  ipriVileg«B  m 
secured  to  the  fbimder^s  kin,  ten  or  twdiWii  >6f '#kM 
were  lately  vpbn  the  foundation.  Thf^irihi'ciiititlrf 
'the  college  amount  to  about  ^14^000,  <afidfAett- 
ipeiiditiire  to  £\\fm.  The  Vifdub^of'ttLMIdinlip 
'  is  stated  to  be  worth  four  <  or  >fi^  h«Alditeai4  ytsr, 
'With  meat'&nd  dricik  grttlisrfti  tU</«M|^{ir«lMifae 
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Itti^  vlf  lmiVew;Hbi4n,-^'I^^  and  as  maDy  cbureh 
U^Hig^.ns  they  caid  obtain/  The  eololiindiehte  of  tii 
^fiirdiM  are  deablethat  cf  the  feUours^  vntb  traveJtr 
lipg^p^biie8;'&c;  The  scfablare  are  chosen  yettriy,  hy 
«ix  deiBlors  ;  then*  ordinary  fSare  is  ttread  and  butfer 
foyiit^k&st  f1>^  "thread  and  <:heeBey  for  dinner; 
mutton,  bread  and  ch^f^  f^V  s'upbef";  With  b)te1r  at 
^v.«i;ir,m^   ^hejij^fljfi^  n^^spppns^  knives  or  fofks, 

jl^91if4,by  thp^faffl^  ai^/v|ege^abW  of  any  sort? 
^tjw^  jlfqj^flft^^jj^'q^r^  Pjovj^patortBera;^^^^^ 

ei|flogojiirnf„i^;e^e]|,rif^i^^HF^y  to  each  scholar '  for 
*«taMW«i,fr4jif»  flffilflaf "Wand  brief  history  of  ij^s 
,:^t,M|t|(i«h9i^it<bf^r!^9t!?^  of  the  s^olare  Ibeinc 
,p»gi  aj|i^,fli4j|^;^  Jt^ijey  ^re  aU  children  of  opulent 

jifmomtimmv  ii*^9  of  f?wbi^,  fanji%/'wlio]^  dt1(^^^ 

,^||l9bi^qtbay^<^mi)ly  sitrear  they  have,  not  <il^  6s.  a 

i9ffAMJm9^yf^^P^I^^^  guineas  a  yeaflTo  the 

j0i«tlt^i»» ,  ;an4r  jthe :  ^^rf  ge  ^  of  their  other  expenses 

,Vi4l^(^4l^^Q^.     6y  a  jiib^f^  translatioQ,  of  tb0  w^d^ 

^(tbb-^teraV^nd  graminatiyal  sense,  1-^  .shillingis  are 
-jOMMid/traAeqiyuil  to  ^6^  X3$r  4^  ;  lii  is  stric^y  e'n- 
ijoHiodrjbhat  n<K  bo3if  sh^U  he  adinitted  above  12  yetg^ 
*«f  dl^i fcftt^ti(|?iltni|olly  dispegarded,,  The  iAconies 

iit)£(tii^&Uof«stHpa  #]Cf  augm^ted  tp  ,44P9  '9F,^^P^ 

'^byitiwcJiberat'fnterprstatipn  of  the  te{Tn,r  (|^^c^(>^g 

j4he(fPt)Bey.p§m$9t8<.  whilst,  (tlw ,  sij^jt^l^^^^ 

^(>H«»KJIf4»iQptad  ^»iw*rd8lhe  scjbipJ^iiSj  a^^^jj^lfo^^d- 

eB>  iki^jifiili^f?!  V>«e?o  c^js^tjuHing.,  tflj  JPSf^yjej,^  o^y 


,1 
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Again  whilst  the  scholarB  are  refused  4he '  coote* 
Bience  of  knivesi  forks,  spoons^:  £be»^  ob  the  gioud: 
that  such  articles  were  onknowB  in  the  time  <tf 
WiUiam  of  Wykham ;  the  fellows  allow  tbnnsilfai 
these  accomodations,  notwithstanding  their  idknih 
Qhips  were  founded  at  the  same  time;  and  that  a  nir- 
plos  reveqae  of  3  or  ^4000  ma;  be  divided  lietwiit 
the  warden  and  fellows^  the  parents  of  the  mehcim 
pay  between  <£60  and  £1Q  a  year  for  their  edii» 
tioa. 

When  the  inquiries  of  the  educadon  committee 
took  place^  the  heads  of  the  college  endeaTowed  to 
screen  the  abuse  of  the  institutioa  from  kivestii^ 
tion,  affecting  at  the  same  time  to  be  extisradf 
willing  to  give  every  possible  information  relative  to 
the  college,  but  unfortunately  they  had  swcMrm  cob- 
Ibrmably  to  the  letter  of  the  statutesi  not  to  disGiose 
the  private  affairs  of  the  college,  although  they  am 
ia  the  eoiiistant  practice  of  acting  contrary  to  their 
oaths,  jiiBt  as  it  suited  their  private  interests^  widi 
the  greatest  contempt,  both  for  the  oath  itself^  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  founder.  Now  if  this  and  the 
former coUeget  had  instructed  gratuitously  the  fieveatf 
poor  and  indigent  boys,  with  the  increased  iocome  of 
the  eoU^e^  and  for  their  own  emolument  had  edit 
cated  an  aditional  number  to  increase  their  ineoene^ 
BO  objection  would  have  been  started ;  but  h^re  ia 
both  cases  the  poor  are  literally  exduded^and  Ifaqie 
who  sxe  admitted  to  the  privilege^  instead  o€  baviag 
only  £3  69.  a  year  to  spend,  pay  foU  £70  per  annaaw 
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and  at  the  same  time  evade  the  inquiry  of  the  coip^ 
mittee  of  parliament  in  the  construction  of  the 
statutes,  which  enable  them  to  deprive  the  scholars 
of  koiveSi  forks,  vegetables,  and  the  kinsmen  of 
the  founder  of  their  yearly  income. 

At  the  Gresham  cottege  founded  by  that  well 
known  Patriot  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  for  the  ad* 
vancement  of  learning  and  science,  seven  learned- 
men  were  appointed  perpetually  to  reside  there  oq 
condition,  that  during  term  time,  one  of  them 
shonld  each  day  deliver  in  English  and  latin,  gratui- 
tous lectures  to  the  public,  on  astronomy,  civil  law^ 
raosic,  rhetoric  geometry,  divinity,  and  medicine. 
The  only  trace  of  this  endowment,  now  to  be  found 
is  the  professors  who  still  receive  salaries  of  ^100 
per  annum,  and  each  an  obscure  nook  of  the  ex^ 
change,  but  no  lectures  are  ever  delivered,  or  at  least 
none  that  the  pubhc  think  worth  hearmg. 

Another  disreputable  instance  in  the  perversion 
of  a  legacy  1^  tor  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor  children  of  the  parish  of  Wapping,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  is  worthy  of  notice^ 
A  gentleman  named  Troutback,  bequeathed  JB2000 
for  erecting  an  orphan  hospital,  and  the  whole  of  his 
money  amounting  with  accumulations  to  upwards 
of  ^100,000  to  trustees  for  erecting  an  additional 
wing,  or  separate  building  for  the  Charity  Schools  of 
St,  Johns,  Wapping ;  and  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  poor  chiklren  of  that  parish.  In 
answer  to  the  ftiqutry  of  the  education  committee  in 
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)816,  as  to  what  has  been  done  ttritfa  it?  rwepimd^ 
stand  that  the  bequest  has  been^Befeanrfesfayrithe 
court  of  Chancery — and  furtbep  tliai  jheart— s/the 
testator  had  no  next  to  kin  to  olai«^ik»lth«£.]iuHie| 
has  been  vested  in  the  GtovfnJ^  '  •  ^  *  >?'.jMiii;:.>i 
Bat  can  the  present  generation  alter  the  ^eaawt^ot 
studies  and  the  appropriation  oT: funds  ^ia-  f^iiblk 
Universities?  certainly  the  changes  i  wfaidb  iteie 
already  been  made,  areisuffieient/.tarfsfaaw  Jfait 
public  opinion  will  not  always  permit  .mfasref  pnt 
ages  to  legislate  for  posterity.  If  m  man  eatafaUsIus 
an  institution  upon  wrong  principlea,  heiliaa^  aa  loll; 
asheliveSy  the  means  of  changing  hisi^piiiion^andirf 
fetaQOving  anything  objectionable;  bat  haTiiasaOftapb 
power  after  his  death ;  each  sucoeediag  agefshovU 
endeavour  to  do  that  which  the  founder  wojtldAme 
done,  had  he  still  lived.  It  is  obvioivly  ifftopg 
that  a  man  should  have  the  power  to  oantrowl  no- 
oeeding  generations  to  continue  the  use  of  his  pecu- 
liar plans,  any  longer  than  they  find  .  tbeos?  bcp^ 
ficial,  we  must  alter  cases  according  to  the. ci{:9affi- 
stances  of  the  age  we  live  in.  It  would  be  perfiy^df 
just  to  demand  an  alteration  where  schemes  are  jp» 
tically  ^  false,  or  radically  wrong.  .  If  parlJlaaQit 
were  to  enact  an  appropriation  of  the  vast  fmds 
o£  the  coU^eSy  which  might  be  more.  t|i^|i^fiqi^, 
iand as  extensively  useful;  there  is  not  •one'iiBaDoaf 
the  founders  and  benefactors  who  wotilii  rise  dp  ia 

^  '         '     ■■■ '-,  i-pS 
'^''^' We wlAild  WlthoTitlBiich dlAcdUy  innnMmti  *'^**T'^WiTt|-tmtij»»^  if 
perversions  of  legacies  for  tiie  endovaent  of  vchoolf  «ftd  toUnffpi,)^  iMi 
may  perlj^aps  suffice. 
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jqdgomgBt  lO'cdDdeamtfaem  ;<  bat  ob  ^he  omtrttry 
tlMir/iiaiiiwiwd«dd«be  fhanided  djjwn  td  ^ostority.  >  Ugi 
8Qcc0ediin;'ig6a^ratkiii8^^a:tnie  patriotfii  and  real  be^ 
aefimtors^wbiebmrouldbea  ^rowo-of  fameni^vertoliie 
forgotten.*  There  are  colfeges  for  diyinity,  law  and 
medfome,  tbeneshonld  ako  be  coUeges  for  agrical- 
tU]i9i4^  mecbanioal  arts^  ooviinerce,  and  navigation^ 
Ikene  areeollegeata  prepare  ministers  to  teach  reli* 
gicUd  to  ibenv*  and  vwby  should  we  not  have  colleges 
fapjprepviflg  school  masters  to  educate  our  youth, 
^f'there  no  science  in  government  1  are  there  n» 
iqoailificationsJiidoeBsary  for  the  legislature  ?  ougb^ 
ithe^  youthful  peer  to  be  permitted  to  vote  on  matters 
iM»thtt  hfighcBt  importance^  via^;  (liberty  and  slaver]?^ 
lifteertrade,  nonopoly  and  taxation,)  without  aomp 
iofertificate' of  qaafification,  or  some  degree  m,9L 
college,  obtained  by  the  study  of  modem  hisitaxy 
and  political  economy. 

:>The>  forty  two  colleges  of  Oxford  and' CjEimbridge 
wttU  tlwif  immense  revenues^  hav^  ample  means  of 

^^^  A^rfTlUtiAiieedf  iniBeriypanto<^1mppen«iilh  CofBWall  a  fev  yoiCs 
^^^HJ^M'tUh  dldUvyer  died  worth  l^r^  t)«iutfad  pouiKlai  ]|«  left  fifty  thiiUngs 
AjeAT  to.itiepopr  of  West  LcMoe,  a  few  small  legacies,  and  the  remain- 
der to  a  Aistant'relaUoiif  who  hkft  j^'00,000  tjefor^^itiid  was  too  mfeeilj  to 
^tffe'ev^yiki^    Had  he.Uft«i]Mnd80Bie<amtQtbf  poor  of  the  place,  w)iBre 
,  ht#M'f*pfd  tgge^ier  his  fortttne«  hia  name  would  have  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  a  benefactor  for  ages,  but  now  H  is  only  remeifibered  by^arfes 
'fttid^'jemiit^atiioiiv.  '   tt'waa' said  his  death  waaeauaed by  theJ4ha|rla 
::^«ti»IVU^<99  A^  fivfpnn^aiMit  of  ^ne  pt  his  poor  . tenant^  hf ipg  i^qp^^^^^^^o 
,pay  a  sum  of  £9  10s. 

t  The  Society  of  Friends  have  an  agricultural  school  inireiaila,  Kna  one 
'^of%#Vtir£«gteiid^'tMck7«tBnnir  to  their  iUK  extremeirvwelliitofr^ /Mmited 
^'^M>ii>%n»thMr  dwt  peadasimunoAmemhenk   • .  *  /..•;.  I  w  ^ii.>:ViJv."v^ 
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providing  for  every  class  of  society,  an  edoatiM 
suited  to  their  wants.  Whflst  there  are  socli  ?«t 
sholastic  foundations  ,  it  is  most  UDreaeonaUe  to  tn 
the  public  for  this  purpose.  In  all  probability  mm 
harm  than  good  has  arisen  to  society,  from  beqwsli 
to  trustees,  and  corporate  bodies,  for  ebafitabk 
purposes,  so  great  has  been  the  perversion  and  di^ 
simulation  practiced  to  tarn  these  charities  into  pri* 
vate  channels,  for  the  furtherance  of  sinister  vieini 
Those  bequests  then,  should  be  devoted  to  die  belt 
interest  of  the  country,  there  is,  (it  might  be  said,) 
enough  already  bequeathed  with  a  little  natioad 
assistance,  for  all  the  wants,  that  the  most  liberd 
minded  might  require,  the  objections  which  are 
urged  against  an  extended  education,  are  ef  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  were  formerly  nrpi 
against  any  education  at  all,  by  narrow  minded  aad 
illiberal  persons  who  continually  insist  upon  tiie 
probability  of  an  abuse. 

Some  persons  have  objected  to  an  extended  edu- 
cation of  the  people^  on  the  very  groands  which  we 
adduce  as  recommendations ;  they  regard  the  tan* 
dency  of  educationj  in  producing  ezaminations^and 
if  necessary  the  alteration  of  established  institotioai 
as  a  reason  for  withholding  it  from  the  poor.  To 
these,  it  may  be  right  to  say,  would  it  be  joal  in  a 
nation  to  continue  in  degradmg  ignoianoe»  wImu  it 
has  the  means  of  improvementi  hecanse  no  impiove^ 
ment  must  be  made  in  human  life  as  we  see  dvlj 
experienced  in  material  things,  and  animal  econoinyi 
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There  appears  no  means  of  avoiding  this  conclusion 
unless  it  cs^n  be  shewn  that  increase  of  knowledge 
ifi  usually  attend^d  with  degradation  of  principle, 
for  in  proportion  as  our  judgment  is  exercised  it  de- 
cides either  right  or  wrong. 

Generally  speaking,  that  kind  of  education  is  ser- 
viceable to  a  poor  man,  which  is  beneficial  to  his 
rich  neighbour,  or  in  other  words,  what  is  good  for 
a  rich  man,  is  good  for  a  poor  man  ;  there  is  no  ge- 
neral rale  without  an  exception,  and  he  who  doubts 
the  propriety  of  a  rich  man's  education  for  the  poor, 
uill  do  well  to  consider  whether  the  rich  man's  edu« 
cation  is  fit  for  himself.  The  children  of  wealthy 
pareotSjCan  acquire  more  knowledge  than  those  of  a 
labourer,  consequently  the  labourer  must  select  from 
the  rich  man's  system,  only  a  portion  for  his  own 
child ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  general  conclur 
sion. 

The  claim  of  individuals  voluntarily  associated 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  to  administer  snch 
national  education,  is  entitled  to  our  serious  atten- 
tion. The  motives  of  its  advocates  are  of  the  purest 
kind,  and  the  end  sought  by  its  institution,  are  of 
the  most  extensive  usefulness.  In  point  of  antiquity 
it  18  coeval  with  Christianity,  and  in  proportion  as  its 
obligations  have  been  felt,  its  authority  respected, 
and  its  lessons  received,  the  moral  and  social  pro- 
gress of  mankind  has  advanced.  In  England,  from 
IC^  onward  for  a  period  of  50  years,  however  lite- 
rature fnay  have  extended  itself,  education  forms 
No.  24.  4  u 
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the  peculiar  characteristic  of  modem  cirilization* 
The  discovery  of  the  infinite  responsibilities,  and  the 
practical  discharge  of  the  duties  incident  to  the  chris- 
tian scheme,  by  individuals  and  associated  bodies, 
shelved  but  few  signs  of  life,  as  this  period  appeuv 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  middle  age,  between  tke 
fiery  and  ill  directed  ardour  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  intelligent  spirit  of  modem  times. 
It  appears  that  few  only  were  concerned  to 
engage  in  the  efforts  for  extending  education 
towards  the  humbler  classes,  till  towards  the  doie 
of  this  period,  when  Dr.  Fothergil  with  sow 
others  amongst  the  friends,  founded  the  estaUisih 
ment  at  Ackworth  for  their  own  society,^  and  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  conjunction  with  her 
presbyters,  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  formed  the  cen- 
tre of  another  movement,  whose  vibrations  btfe 
gone  on  continually  enlarging  down  to  the  present 
time ;  with  them  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the 
system  of  working  out  the  great  moral  purposes,  by 
the  agency  of  organized  voluntary  association. 
This  system  was  by  them  and  their  coadjutors  fini 
applied  to  practice  with  firmness  and  determination, 


*  This  school  at  Ackworth  was  originally  a  Foundling;  HospltiAy  vUii 
appears  to  hare  been  instituted  under  an  idea  of  early  domeaUe  tmma^ 
wbucb  was  given  up  and  sold  to  Dr.  Fothergil  and  others,  for  the  pietoi 
service.  It  is  said  that  a  few  months  after  the  school  was  opened  Sir  WiWiiF 
Winn,  who  had  been  a  most  indefatigable  labourer,  for  Um  go#d  of  Ik 
Foundling  Hospital,  which  for  near  10  years  had  been  conducted  on  tte 
same  premises,  visited  this  new  institution,  and  entering  the  dining  nm 
where  the  boys  were  at  dinner,  on  seeing  the  multitude  of  hm^py,  besMy 
eountinancesy  ht  bunt  into  tears,  cxcUlmlog,  ^Ok  wImi.wouM  m  mi 
give  for  such  a  sight  as  this !" 
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and  accompanied  with  an  energy  which  left  a  durable 
impression  behind  it ;  and  in  subordination  to  their 
great  purposes,  Whitfield  first  devisedy  and  Wesley 
carried  into  execution,  a  scheme  for  educating  the 
children  of  the  ignorant  poor,  in  the  principles  of  rdt- 
gion  and  morals ;  and  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
practice  of  attacking  ignorance  in  its  darkest  abode, 
Whitfield  on  the  13th  of  July,  1739,  established  ,a 
charity  school  amongst  the  miners  in  the  demoralized 
district  of  Kingswood,  near  Bristol.  He  was 
supplied  with  the  funds  by  the  miners  themselves, 
who  were  induced  to  contribute  largely  from  the 
zeal  he  had  shewn  of  improving  their  spiritual  con- 
dition; and  under  the  guidance  of  Wesley  the 
most  flattering  success  attended  the  undertaking. 
The  school  at  Kingswood  formed  a  model  for  many 
others ;  Wesley  adopted  the  principle  of  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  well  knowing  that  the  school 
would  eventually  form  a  nursery  for  the  churchy 
and  that  both  were  the  only  instruments  whereby 
to  cultivate  the  moral  field,  and  extend  the  system  of 
schools,  if  possible  wherever  a  church  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  his  successors  from  that  time  to  the 
present  have  been  faithful  to  the  principles  of  their 
founder,  so  as  to  be  second  to  none,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  promotion  of  religious  instruction.  The  efforts 
of  education  made  in  their  schools,  whilst  under  Uie 
immediate  influence  of  the  zeal  which  actuated 
th^r  first  founders,  produced  a  great  change  in  tb^ 
habits  and  manners  of  these  people,  ytho  rescued 
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them  from  heathen  darknoss^  to  a  remarkable  degree 
of  religious  knowledge,   and  diffused  a   character 
and    behaviour    becoming    the   gospel    of  Christ 
Yet  notwithstauding,  these  schools  were  not  con- 
ducted on  scientific  principles  with  regard  toteachisg 
and  discipline.  A  much  greater  benefit  resulting  fron 
their  progress^  was  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  which  tbe 
experiment  produced  in  other  religious  societies,  by 
which  their  steps  were  followed,  and  the  entbasiamB 
in  a  very  few  years,  appeared  to  possess  a  kurge 
number  of  philanthropists.     In   the   year    1797,  i 
decided  stimulus  was  again  given  to  popular  edoa- 
tion,  when  Dr.  Bell  published  his  first  pampbkt, 
explaining  the  system  of  teaching  adopted  by  bio, 
in  the  school  over  which  he  presided  at  Madras;  bj 
the  effects  of  which  he  succeeded    in  overcomiDg 
certain   specific  difficulties  in   popular  education; 
and  established  a  system,  which  Joseph  Lancaster  im- 
proved upon,  and  developed  more  fully,  and  broi^ 
into  greater   notoriety  and  more   general    favoor. 
The  leadiug  principle  of  both  these  teachers  w» 
the  inculcation  of  school  exercises,  by  means  of  a  ras* 
nitorial  system.     From  these  two  sources  arose  the 
present  National-school  Society,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign-school  Society,      The  general    features  ol 
both  systems  are  alike,  but  one  important  exceptkni 
is,  that  the  National  Society    teaches  the   Chordi 
Catechism,    and    prescribes  the  attendance  of  its 
pupils  at  the  Service  of  the  National  Church. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century   many   tnilj 
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patriotic  individualH  conceived  an  idea^thata  desira- 
ble object  would  be  gained,  by  endeavouring  to 
discover  a  remedy  for  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  scriptures,  arising  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
adult  population  in  humble  life  being  unable  to  read. 
There  are  certain  individuals  whose  application, 
talent  and  industry,  merits  an  honourable  record  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  for  the  benefits  they  have 
conferred  in  removing  the  long-fixed,  but  erroneous 
opinion  from  the  public  mind^  that  persons  of  mature 
age  were  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  letters^  or  that  they  could  not  devote 
a  suflicient  portion  of  their  time  to  acquire  a  quali-^ 
fication  to  read.  The  removal  of  this  apprehension 
is  unquestionably  of  high  importance,  not  only  to 
the  poor,  but  to  society  at  large.  A  few  years  since 
it  would  have  been  deemed  a  whimsical  and  chime- 
rical project  to  have  collected  a  school  of  persons 
from  twenty  to  eighty  years  of  age,  under  an  expec- 
tation of  being  able  to  teach  them  to  read,  and  the 
man  who  would  have  undertaken  to  efl^ect  this 
object,  would  have  subjected  himself  to  the  ridicule 
of  bis  neighbours ;  but  happy  is  it  for  thousands 
that  there  are  men  whose  benevolence  has  induced 
them  to  disregard  the  sneers  of  the  scornful  and 
incredulous,  and  have  made  an  experiment  which 
has  succeeded  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

It  wati  some  yearn  ago  believed  that  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  a  school 
cxcluMvely  for  aduits,  was  at  Bristol  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Bible 
Society  in  1804^  but  as  early  as  17^4>  the  first  adult  schools  were  established 
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in  North  Wales,  at  appears  by  a  letter  from  fi.  Morgan,  vicar  of  Trckcfc 
near  Monmouth,  wherein  he  says,  the  scholars  were  about  one  kaM 
altogether.  When  the  writer  went  to  visit  lU  he  was  agreablyJsurprifedtoM 
there  an  old  man  seventy-one  years  of  age,  with  five  other  persons  iira^ 
vanced  in  years,  who  came  with  their  children   to   be  taugfactoresdik 
scriptures.   Some  of  these  were  on!y  beginning  their  alphabet,  otfam  eoiU 
read  a  little,  and  on  examining  the  scholars  repeatedly,  some  of  the  paioli 
when  we  had  finished,  came  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  deeply  concerned  a 
their  ignorance,  and  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  improvement  of  tfaer 
children.    They  said  their  children  used  to  ask  them  questions  wIkb  Acy 
came  from  school,  which  they  could  not  answer  till  their  children  Uifk 
them.    But  the  first  school  formed  exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  adilti 
was  opened  in  North  Wales,  by  Thomas  Charles,  a. a.   Episcopal  miniitoif 
Bala,  this  commenced  in  1811 ;  he  observes  we  had  no  particniar  idiiilfcr 
their  instruction,  exclusively  till  then.    The  report  of  the  success  of  tin 
school  soon  spread  over  the  country,  and  in  many  places  the  illiterate  Mu 
loudly  called  for  instruction.    In  one  coanty  after  a  public  address  W 
been  delivered  to  them  on  the  subject,  the  adult  and  even  the  sged  fttf 
flocked  to  Sunday-schools  in  crowds,  and  the  shopkeepers  could  not  lamt- 
diately  supply  them  with  an  adequate  number  of  specta^iet.     The  sdiosU  is 
general    are  kept  in   chapels,  but  in  some  districts  where  these  aie  ai 
chapels,   the   farmers    in    the    Summer    time    lend    their    barns.    Tk 
report  states    that  when   their    attention    is    once     gained   and  iici 
they  soon  learn,  their  age  makes  no  great  difference,  if  they  are  able  by  4s 
help  of  glasses  to  see  the  letters.    As  the  adults  liave  no  time  |o  lose,  ft 
endeavour  (before  they  can  read)  to  instruct  them  in  the  first  principles  U 
Christianity.    Soon  after  this  scheme  was  generally  adopted,  the  circslifiK 
schools  commenced  In  Wales,  originating  in  a  plan  of  Griffith  Josss  i 
minister  of  Llandovery,  Carmarthenshire,  in  a  poor  country  congregiSiss, 
with  no  other  funds  to  defray  the  expense,  than  that  which  could  be  spin' 
out  of  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  people  of  his  own  parish.   W 
money  was  expended  first  in  supporting  one,  and  in  a  little  time  aftenw^ 
two  schools.  After  this  assistance  was  received  from  various  quarters,  psr^ 
cularly  from  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;    and  la  Ik 
coarse  of  seven  years,  the  number  increased  to  thirty  seven ;  the  mm 
clergyman  continued  to  superintend  the  schools  till  his  death,  but  befert 
that  event,  the  number  had  increased  to  two  hundred  and  ei^iteen ;  Aeyhd 
been  the  means  of  instructing  ten  thousand  persons  to  read  tin  ar ripttr- 
in  their  native  tongue.    At  the  circulating  schools,  so  anxious  were  the  fcs- 
pie  to  learn  their  own  ancient  language,  that  persons  from  alz  to  sbevt 
seventy  years  of  age  attended  them.     In  most  plaoes   the  tldv  pM|^ 
Ismed  abottt  tiso  thirdls  of  the  number  in  atttndanq^  p^fsoiif  abm,^99 
attended  every  day,  and  often  lamented,  and  even  wept,  that  they  bad  sit 
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learned  forty  or  fifty  years  sooner.  The  children  taught  their  own  parents, 
and  sometimes  the  parents  and  their  children  resorted  to  the  same  school 
during  its  short  continuance  in  the  district.  The  number  of  persons  taught 
by  this  cheap  and  expeditious  method  was  also  remarkable,  for  it  appears 
that  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  years,  there  were  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twelve  persons  instructed  in  reading 
the  Welsh  Bible. 

In  1812,  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  Bible  Asso- 
ciation, the  Bible  Society,  in  Bristol,  held  their 
second  anniversary  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  when 
a  number  of  interesting  letters  were  read  ;  and  one 
of  them  from  Keynsham»  which  gave  a  list  of  per- 
sons who  did  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  scrip- 
tures*  This  letter  contained  the  following  sentence, 
**  We  have  been  necessarily  obliged  to  omit  a  great 
number  of  poor  inhabitants  who  could  not  read, 
and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the 
possession  of  a  bible."  This  attracted  the  attention, 
and  awakened  the  commiseration  of  William  Smith, 
vfho  attended  the  meeting.  After  this,  his  mind 
dwelt  continually  on  the  deplorable  situation  of 
those  who,  through  their  inability  to  read  the  sacred 
records,  were  deprived  of  this  great  christian  privi- 
lege. A  few  days  afterwards  a  poor  man  requested 
Smith  to  procure  him  a  bible ;  and  he  being  for  some 
time  at  a  loss  to  know  of  whom  he  could  obtain 
one,  determined  at  last  to  apply  to  Stephen  Prpst, 
a  merchant,  in  the  city,  who  very  condescendingly 
gave  him  one.  This  being  effected,  Smith  em- 
braced the  present  favourable  opportunity  of  unbup 
thening  his  mind  to  a  man  who  was  ever  ready  to 
administer  to  the  claims  of  piety  and  poverty,  and 
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who,  from  that  hour,  has  been  the  steady  friend  of 
Smith  in  his  subsequent  exertions  and  labonrs 
in  the  cause.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  to  this  friend 
of  humanity  and  religion,  Smith  opened  hid  miod 
upon  the  subject  of  instructing  the  poor  to  read  the 
scriptures ;  ami  asked  his  opinion  whether  it  woold 
be  possible  to  teach  them.  He  was  auswered  in  the 
affirmative,  that  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  practi- 
cable ;  and  recommended  that  a  trial  shoald  be  made 
upon  a  small  scale.  At  the  same  time  this  friend 
observed  to  him  that  if  he  succeeded,  his  name  woold 
be  eurolled  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
However  honourable  such  a  distinction  may  be,  be 
thirsted  not  for  human  approbation ;  the  heart  of 
Smith  was  too  full  to  admit  of  procrastination — he 
lost  no  time,  but  entered  the  next  day  on  this  new 
field  of  labour  with  unceasing  industry  and  zeaL 
He  selected  two  friends  from  amongst  his  buoiUe 
associates,  who  accompanied  him  to  what  is  called 
the  out-parish  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob ;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whose  inhabitants  were  of  the  poorest 
class.  To  this  parish  they  travelled  to  take  a  list  of 
those  who  were  willing  to  subscribe  small  weekly 
sums  for  purchasing  the  scriptures.  Many  of  these 
to  whom  the  application  was  made  observed,  ^'  1  shoidd 
be  very  glad  to  have  a  bible,  but  it  will  be  of  no  use 
to  me  as  I  cannot  read." 


This  afforded  Smith  an  opportunity  of  asking  them  wliether-  thfey  v 
Hlce  to  learn  to  read,  if  a  school  should  be  opened ;  many  of  thrai  eirttacrf 
the  offer  with  expressions  of  pleasure ;  their  names  were  Immediately  tikte 
down,  and  the  first  man  entered  on  the  list  of  learnen,  vks  Winitai' Vtioli 

■  / 
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tiged  tixly-Uiree :  and  the  first  woman  was  Jane  Burrace,  aged  forty.  Two 
rooma,  free  of  expense*  were  obtained  the  same  evening,  after  which  two 
persons  who  had  been  formerly  employed  in  teaching  in  charity  schools  were 
applied  to,  who  readily  undertook  to  conduct  these  two  schools,  one  for  men 
and  the  other  for  women.  William  Smith  laboured  still  under  some  embar- 
rassment respecting  his  further  procedure  in  procuring  books  for  the  use 
of  the  scholars,  and  after  deliberating  some  time  on  this  point,  he  applied 
to  CapU  John  Richards,  of  Kingidown  for  the  loan  of  a  few,  with  which 
he  commenced  the  instruction  of  his  adult  scholars.  Nineteen  days  from 
that  time.  Smith  disclosed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  to  S.  Prust, 
the  schools  were  opened,  and  eleven  men  and  ten  women  were  admitted  on  the 
day  of  commencement.  The  number  increased  every  week,  until  the  rooms 
were  filled,  the  pupils  not  only  soon  evinced  a  desire,  but  a  capability  of 
learning.  Their  conduct  was  orderly  and  becoming— their  personal  appear* 
ance  claan  and  neat,  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from  persons  in  the 
most  humble  situations  in  life,  and  they  evinced  a  sense  of  deep  and  heart- 
felt gratitude  for  the  friendly  and  benevolent  exertions  which  were  designed 
for  their  benefit. 

This  inestimable  man,  who  has  been  the  humble  instrument  of  so  great  a 
blessing  to  the  indigent  and  ignorant,  occupies  a  situation  of  no  higher  rank 
in  life  than  tiiat  of  a  door-keeper  to  a  dissenting  chapel  in  the  city,  for  a 
avUiy  of  ISs.  per  week,  out  of  which  he  pays  ds.  to  have  a  part  of  hia 
work  done  by  another  person,  for  the  purpose  of  being  more  at  liberty  to  per- 
form the  duties  inspired  by  those  principles  of  christian  philanthropy  and  be- 
nevolence, whieh  animated  his  heart,  and  directed  his  footsteps,  to  the  haunts 
of  sorrow,  the  abodes  of  sickness,  of  poverty,  and  destitution.  This  la 
the  man  of  Bristol,  who  collected  the  learners,  engaged  the  teachers,  and 
opened  the  two  first  schools  in  England  for  inatmcting  the  adults,  exclu- 
sively in  borrowed  rooms,  and  with  borrowed  books. 

William  Smith  was  also  the  founder  of  the  first  school,  called  the  Methodist 
Sunday-school,  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  the  year  1804,  which  diffused  edu- 
cation to  S,S4fi  children  of  both  sexes.  As  early  as  1814,  at  the  first  annual 
circulation  of  the  report,  it  was  stated,  that  the  schools  had  increased  to  nine 
for  men,  and  the  same  number  for  women,  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  In 
the  next  year  they  had  increaaed  to  twenty-one  for  men.  and  twenty-three 
for  women ;  which  had  enabled  1,608  persons,  by  these  means,  to  read 
the  scriptures.  Many  other  large  towns  and  cities  followed  these  examples . 
In  the  instruction  of  adults,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  feel  a  conscious- 
neaa  that  christian  kindness  and  benevolence  are  the  spring  of  our  actions  ; 
the  whole  of  our  conduct  and  deportment  should  be  such  as  will  demonstrate 
to  them  that  we  are  their  sincere  friends.  A  kindness  of  manners,  and  a 
patient  forbearance  with  the  deficiency  of  some  of  their  capacities,  or  the 
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occasional  dulncss  of  tbeir  compreLensionsy  combined  with  xealtM  aij 
persevering  endeavours  to  explain  what  they  cannot  understand,  vill  giis 
their  regard,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  their  beat  eflbrts  to  OTCROBf 
the  difficulties  which  they  may  have  to  encounter*  But  an  aniieie  de- 
portment, the  use  of  authoritative  language,  or  an  impatient  rebuke,  nil 
have  a  discouraging  tendency,  and  frustrate  their  desires,  as  well  as  die  ob- 
ject of  our  own  labours.  The  observation  of  T.  Charles*  the  fonader  oftk 
first  adult  school  in  Wales,  was— -the  people  here  are  very  ignoranty  bit  v 
do  not  tell  them  so,  yet  we  endeavour  to  convince  them  of  it.  For  *Gietf 
examples  are  vain,  where  ignorance  begets  despair." 

In  the  year  1818,  some  other  instruments  for  the  moral  hnproTemeBtof  Ik 
young,  were  devised  under  the  name  of  the  Infant-schoola.  Asysteaer 
training  was  introduced,  having  for  its  object  the  preserration  of  yonc 
children  from  the  vice  and  mischief  to  which  they  are  liable,  from  the  Mgkct 
or  inability  of  their  parents ;  and  to  accomplish  its  purposes  of  imtnctiiiy 
by  a  more  cheerful  and  natural  process  of  tuition,  than  had  before  boi 
practiced.  Since  that  period  mechanics  institutes,  public  lectutet,  pen; 
magasines,  and  various  periodicals  have  been  introduced,  which  have  ■» 
doubt  performed  their  destined  office.  When  we  recognise  the  nnmerou 
benevolent  associations,  all  labouring  with  zeal  and  energy  for  tlie  vd- 
fare  of  the  people,  the  land  appears  studded  with  various  forms  of  bcB^ 
▼olence — bible  societies,  heme  missions,  district  visiting  s^nftf^stt^^^'l 
pastoral  aid  societies,  and  numerous  others  are  all  striving  together  for 
one  great  purpose,  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  achievements  of  these  coc- 
bined  agencies  have  been  as  wonderful  as  their  elTorts  have  been  glfiBlie. 

The  forest  of  Dean  lately  was  a  heathen  land.  Cornwall,  comparatively  bst 
yesterday,  a  very  Scythian.  These  plans  have,  under  the  influences  before- 
mentioned,  become  orderly,  peaceable,  and  intelligent ;  every  year  pfodaees 
fresh  accessions  to  their  number  and  power.  Even  in  the  metropolis,  socie- 
ties have  been  formed  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  these  liave  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  and  directing  the  christian  sympathies  of  the  psbfic 
for  the  general  welfare.  In  ancient  days,  pnblic  attention  was  difecltdto 
far  less  worthy  objects,  to  mere  commemorations  of  imposing  festivab  aa^ 
superstitious  pilgrimages,  by  celebraUng  the  pretended  merits  of  deified 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  in  other  acts  of  credulous  homage,  which  wwe 
periodically  piud  to  pious  fraud. 

Under  such  an  aspect  we  might  reaaonablj  hate 
inferred^  that  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  vice  biul  weD 
nigh  disappeared  from  amongst  us,  or  ai  least  that 
the  warfare  was  began  successfully  against  aach  an* 
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(agonists.  This  expectation,  alas,  we  know  to  be 
visionary ;  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  enlarges  as  we 
proceed — the  work  of  the  Christian  labourer  doubles 
on  his  exertions — the  selfish  principle  predominates. 
The  disclosures  of  recent  inquirers^  and  the  reports  of 
the  educational  committees,  have  overwhelmed  with 
dismay  the  ardent  workmen  in  the  field  of  morals. 
We  r^ret  to  find  that  the  state  of  popular  education 
in  those  districts  lately  disturbed  by  riots  and  incen- 
diarismi  demands  our  serious  consideration.  A  large 
portion  of  the  population  is  uninstructed  and  utterly 
ignorant^  even  in  the  elements  of  moral  or  religious 
obligation.  In  1832^  after  a  close  investigation  of 
facts,  the  report  concludes,  '*  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  this^  and  all  other  kindred  institutions^ 
England  is  yet  nneducatedr  In  1833  the  report 
closes  with  the  language  of  scripture,  ''that  gross 
darkness  covers  the  people."  To  what  cause  might 
wre  attribute  all  this  ?  Should  any  success  have  at- 
tended this  inquiry,  we  must  have  arrived  at  the 
conviction,  that  the  duty  of  educating  the  children 
of  the  outcast  portion  of  the  poor^  devolves  upon 
the  State.  That  duty  has  hitherto  been  neglected, 
forms  of  vice,  want^  and  misery,  unknown  to  a  bar- 
barous age,  have  appeared  amongst  us.  But  means 
may  yet  be  devised  for  this  error,  by  turning  our  im- 
mense resources  for  education  into  a  proper  channel, 
and  applying  the  revenues  of  our  Chartered-schools, 
and  endowed  Colleges  to  the  exigencies  of  our  im« 
mediate  necessities. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 
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Religion— its  peculiar  advantages— a  comparison  of  tbc  state  of  tLe 
various  classes  of  society— Ghristianity-^its  effect  on  secular  dtitks- 
the  Bible  Society— destitution  of  religious  feeling  in  the  generalitj  i< 
the  people — John  Fletcher's  zeal  in  procuring  an  attendance  at  public 
worship— its  effect — ^uncharitable  professors — the  Society  of  FriendB— 
Methodists  were  the  first  general  promulgators  of  the  Gkispel  to  the  fm 
— the  moral  faculty— the  opinion  of  various  persona  on  its  efficacy— Ik 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  universally  confirmed  by  persons  of  variou 
nations  and  professions—a  Divine  gift— testimonies  of  acripture  faddSncc 
-—its  progress  and  dominion  if  obeyed  and  aided  by  education — t|ie  baft 
of  mankind  without  culture— conscience  seldom  consulted — this  DiriiK 
emanation  discovers  to  man  his  duty— the  Jewish  maxim  of  tcacfaing-tlie 
scripture's  clear  and  ample  testimony — the  manner  of  the  Apoilla 
teaching — Archbishop  Cranmer's  endeavours  at  Reformation— descriptiot 
of  the  London  Clergy,  by  the  Bishop  of  London — its  effects  on  the 
inhabitants— Erskine's  description  of  the  canse  of  inllddUy— BiAof 
Burnet's  opinion  of  pluralities — the  establishment  of  paatora— their  n^ 
muncration— a  stipendiary  ministry  necessary  in  the  present  imperfect 

state  of  society— the  necessity  of  all  sects  correcting  their  errors Chrli- 

tian  perfection— the  righteousness  eigoined  inthescriptorea  must  tsccei 
that  of  the  Scribes— its  fulfilment  in  us  changes  the  inclinaUon  vU 
thoughts  of  theheart— it  creates  peace,  and  establishes  prosperity,  wfaicl 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  promise. 

It  has  been  asserted ,  not  only  by  scholare  and 
divines,  but  by  the  most  celebrated  philo6ophen;« 
moralists^  and  politicians  of  every  age ;  that  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  in  general  tends  to  promote  the 
temporal  welfare  of  all  political  communities.  This  is 
a  fact  which  depends  on  obvious  and   undeniable 
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principles;  and  is  so  forcibly  inculcated  in  the 
history  of  all  ages,  that  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  entering  into  a  formal  evidence  of  its  veracity. 
The  peculiar  excellence  of  Christianity,  in  this  re- 
spect, considered  independently  of  its  truth  or  false- 
hood^ has  been  recognized  by  many  writers,  who, 
to  say  the  least,  were  not  disposed  to  exaggerate  its 
merits.  Admitting  this,  the  state  of  religion  iu  a 
country  at  any  given  period,  (not  to  mention  its 
connection  with  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  inliabi* 
tants,)  immediately  becomes  a  question  of  great 
political  importance ;  and  it  must  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  ascertain  whether  religion  be  advancing, 
or  retrograding  ;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  practical  means  for  preventing 
at  least  its  further  declension.  Therefore  an  inquiry 
into  the  probable  causes  of  a  decline,  and  their 
effects,  may  perhaps  enable  us  to  see  where  the 
errors  are;  for  we  find  everywhere,  the  increasing 
actual  trace  of  the  effects  of  wealth  and  luxury  in 
banishing  separately  the  habits,  and  new  modeling 
the  phraseology  of  stricter  times,  and  diffusing 
throughout  the  middle  ranks,  those  relaxed  morals 
and  dissipated  manners,  which  were  formerly  con- 
jfined  to  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

In  the  present  age  we  meet  with  more  elegance 
and  refinement,  and  generally  with  those  amiable 
courtesies  which  are  its  attendants^  Those  vices 
also  which  naturally  infected  the  darkness  of  a 
ruder  and  less  polished  age,  and  which  recede  on 
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the  approach  of  light  and  civilization^  have  become 
less  frequent.  Bnt  on  the  other  banJ^  it  is  feared 
by  many  that  religion  has  also  ilecliaed — God  is 
forgotten,  His  overruling  providence  is  disregarded, 
or  at  least  but  very  partially  relied  on.  When  His 
hand  is  lifted  up,  we  see  it  not — He  multiplies  our 
blessings,  but  we  are  not  grateful — He  visits  us  with 
chastisements,  but  we  are  not  contrite—  nor  do 
we  rely  on  Him  who  bids  us  ''  fear  not,  for  I  am 
with  thee;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God.* 
But  where  there  is  not  an  open  and  shameless  dis- 
avowal  of  religion,  few  traces  of  it  are  to  be  foand 
amongst  the  great  majority  of  our  population,  as 
may  be  observed  in  our  history  of  the  state  of  tk 
people,  and  in  the  moral  education  described  in  the 
last  chapter.  Notwithstanding  the  improvemeDti 
in  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge,  it  ap- 
pears a  remarkable  anomaly  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  so  beautiful,  clear,  and  comprehensiTe, 
promulgated  by  our  Divine  Master,  when  personaD; 
on  earth,  and  by  His  disciples  and  apostles  in  tk 
first  two  centuries,  so  pure  and  benign  in  its  opera- 
tion, so  well  calculated  to  sooth  and  correct  the 
various  discrepancies  and  evils  that  flesh  is  liabk 
tO|  should  have  degenerated  in  so  short  a  period, 
after  their  original  promulgators  were  numbeivd 
with  the  dead.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  such  drref- 
sities  of  opinion,  and  so  many  conflicting  passions, 
which  by  their  carnal  power,  claim  dominion  orer 
the  rest,  should  have  continued  for    1600  years. 
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And  yet  nothing  does  the  benign  character  of  reli- 
gion enforce  raore,  than  love  to  God;  and  from 
thence  springs  love,  even  universal  love  to  man. 

The  importnnce  of  a  profession  of  religion  appears  momentous  in  its 
relation  to  a  never-ending  futurity.  Man  cannot  wholly  die,  his  immortal 
soul  must  live  for  ever ;  and  religion  therefore  is  the  necessary  and  only 
discipline  for  a  happy  eternity.  To  man,  as  an  intelligent  being—capable 
of  thought— endowed  with  rational  ideas*  and  powers  of  sense  and  reason— 
related  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  present  state— an  immortal 
being,  possessing  a  never-dying  spirit,  nothing  can  be  so  important  as  true 
religion;  which  should  be  his  chief  concern;  all  other  considerations, 
when  compared  with  this,  fall  into  obscurity.  To  the  man  who  died 
yesterday,  it  is  now  no  matter  of  consideration  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor, 
honoured  or  despised,  a  prince  or  a  beggar-^hether  he  spent  his  da^-v  in 
mirth  and  rioting,  or  had  care,  anxiety,  and  sorrow,  for  his  portion.  All 
these  things,  except  as  they  influence  his  religious  and  moral  character,  arc 
now  to  him  a  matter  of  no  importance ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence 
to  him  still,  and  will  continue  so  for  ever,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  really 
religious,  or  that  his  love  to  God  and  man  flowed  from  tlie  source  our  Divine 
Master  described— namely  the  heart  of  man.  From  hence  then  must  spring 
individually,  the  only  true  reformation ;  and  ftom  hence  would  also  spring 
a  reformation  both  in  theory  and  practice  in  Church  and  State  ;  and  there- 
fore, without  these  great  moral  and  religious  changes,  can  we  expect  to  be 
preserved  from  the  besom  of  destruction,  which  is  certainly  forewarned,  and 
applies  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  as  a  part  of  that  old  Roman  monarchy,  on  whicli 
such  wonderful  judgments  are  pronounced  ?  Some  of  these  are  already  ful- 
filled, and  can  we  doubt  but  the  remainder  will  be  ?  We  know  not  the  exact 
time ;  but  ftrom  the  description  of  the  prophecy,  it  will  be  sudden  and  imme- 
diate—in an  hour  we  look  not  for ;  so  that  changes,  and  those  of  great  im- 
portance, may  be  expected  during  this  century.  **  I  saw,"  (says  the  apostle 
John,)  ^  a  mighty  angel  take  up  a  stone  like  a  great  millstone,  and  cast  it  into 
the  sea,  saying,  thus  with  violence  shall  that  great  city,  Babylon,  be  thrown 
down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all."  How  necessary  then  the  call  for 
repentance,  with  a  proper  amendment  of  our  lives,  ^'we  should  watch 
therefore,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  we  think  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometfa." 
As  soon  as  the  predicted  time  is  fulfilled,  the  Besom  of  destruction  will  as 
certainly  sweep  the  figurative  Babylon  as  it  has  the  ancient,  which  now  lies 
the  astonishment  of  the  last  thousand  years.  The  ingratitude  and  rebellion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  against  the  Divine  Being,  will  no  doubt  termi- 
nate in  onr  severe  chastisement.  We  cannot  but  observe  the  depravity  of  the 
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dillercnt  classes  of  society,  iTwc  compare  the  conduct  of  the  nobility,  cleijj; 
professional  men,  merchants, manufacturers,  sailors,  and  solders,  thejirri!! 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesut  Christ,  and  very  diiTertot  fna 
the  character  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Scriovs*  uoif(9ni^ 
conscientious  godliness,  is  only  found  among  a  few  solitary  indiridui 
The  public  worship  of  the  Almighty  God  Is  grievously  neglected  by  iS 
ranks  of  men,  as  we  shall  observe  in  tlie  sequel.  Id  fthort  tlie  M]pito(# 
times  are  such  as  to  give  us  most  serious  apprehensions.  The  extnor* 
dinary  aspect  of  the  last  fifty  years,  cannot  but  arrest  the  attention,  ici 
excite  the  awe  of  all  contemplative  persons,  whether  they  beflerc  dv 
scriptures  or  not.  The  Lord,  no  doubt*  will  in  hia  own  timCf  artae  ai 
plead  his  own  cause,  and  all  the  wickedness  of  men,  and  the  convnUioBi 
and  distress  of  nations,  will  be  wound  up  and  swept  by  his  Jadgement;  frr 
the  Lord  is  King,  be  the  people  never  so  impatient ;  he  aittcth  bctwca  t!» 
Cherubims,  be  the  earth  never  so  unquiet.  His  Gospel  of  glad  tidio^iii 
no  other  than  the  plan  devised  by  infinite  wisdom  for  the  amerioratioD  of  mi* 
kind,  the  immortal  seed  is  sown,  the  principle  of  life  haa  vegetated,  snl  fk 
leaven  is  diffusing  itself  far  and  wide.  Much  has  been  done*  much  is  doii& 
and  much  shall  be  done ;  but  it  is  the  Christian  only,  that  is  enabled  to  ice 
light  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  to  behold  undismayed,  the  eoHfuhisw 
which  are  to  agitate  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  posaesaing  bis  ■lini  is 
perfect  peace,  to  rejoice  in  the  near  approach  and  prospect  of  a  brislitcr 
and  better  day,  when  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  tbt  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  tlie  sea. 

The  events  of  the  period  in  which  we  live  call 
upon  us  to  set  no  value  on  temporal  things,  and  to 
remember  that  the  fashion  of  this  vi^orld  passes  awaj. 
Yet  we  have  no  warrant  in  scripture  to  neglect  the 
duties  of  our  secular  calling,  on  the  contrary  we  ut 
commanded  to  be  diligent  in  all  lawfol  bnsinev; 
and  Divine  Providence,  has  in  varioas  instanoes 
marked  with  peculiar  approbation,  the  industrioni 
performances  of  worldly  duties.  We  are  admo- 
nished  to  be  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  qririt, 
serving  the  Lord.  When  God  first  appeared  to  hit 
servant  Moses,  at  Mount  Horeb ;  he  was  occupied  is 
tending  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father*in-law.     Whea 
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the  nativity  of  Christ  was  announced  by  angels  from 
beaven>  they  were  sent  to  shepherds,  who  kept 
watch  over  their  flock  by  night,  in  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem;  and  various  other  instances  may  be 
given  of  the  Divine  approbation  in  fulfilling  our 
secular  duties ;  the  true  secret  of  Christianity  being 
to  attend  diligently  to  all  our  appointments  and  du- 
ties of  this  life,  with  the  temper  and  feelings  of  those 
who  are  habitually  impressed  with  the  great  realities 
of  eternity  ;  to  do  all  to  God,  and  not  to  man.  We 
may  infer,  from  the  present  state  of  the  world,  con- 
neeted  with  the  declarations  of  prophecy,  that  there 
is  no  safety  for  individuals  or  communities,  but  in 
repentance  and  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  how- 
ever^ in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  great  and  noble 
that  the  calamities  of  the  times  and  the  awful 
judgments  of  God  address  themselves,  as  with  a 
▼oice  of  thunder*  Nor  does  this  voice  sound  with 
less  loudness  or  importunity  in  the  ears  of  the  rulers 
and  ministers  of  the  Protestant  churches.  No  human 
establishments  are  now  safe;  we  are*  surrounded 
with  the  ruins  of  thrones  and  kingdoms,  as  well  as 
priestcraft^  which  have  been  ^rambled  into  dust. 
Where  is  the  temporal  dominion  under  which  shel- 
ter can  be  secared,  so  that  we  may  say,  Here  is 
safety;  jsnd  peace  doring  this  life?  Therefore  let 
us  aekoowledge  with  the  deepest  humility  and  gra- 
titude'to  God,  that  to  the  people  of  t4iis  highly 
fav^tred:  country  the  voice  of  judgment -fs  still 
that  of  mercy,  caHing  to  repentance.  l%e  repent* 
No-  24.  4  X 
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ance  which  Christianity  requires^  is  not  merely  aa 
outward  reformation,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  calls  opoB 
all  to  feel  and  acknowledge  that  they  are  sinnen; 
and  in  this  respect  it  tells  us  that  all  men,  froa 
the  prince  upon  the  throne,  to  the  meanest  of  bis 
people,  are  upon  a  level,  none  are  exempt  from  tbe 
corruptions  of  a  fallen  nature^  or  the  pollutions  <tf 
many  actual  transgressions ;  we  are  all  equally  bound 
to  acknowledge  our  sins,  and  amend  our  ways — ton- 
ing from  the  evil  towards  the  good.     Indeed,  it 
appears  evident,  that  the  dashing  to  pieces  of  the 
nations  like  a  potter^s  vessel,  mentioned  in  the  second 
psalm^  will  take  place,  notwithstanding  the  calm  that 
now  appears  in  the  political  horizon,  unless  we  sii- 
cerely  repent ;  for  that  psalm,  though  it  is  quoted 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  way  of  accommo- 
dation, as  relating  to  the  opposition  made  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  days  of  our  Lord^s  personal 
ministry,  does  still  properly  refer  to  the  events  of 
the  latter  times,   which  immediately    precede  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     The  so- 
lemn and  affectionate  counsel  which  is  addressed  ii 
the  above  psalm  to  the  kings  and  rulers  of  natioBf, 
belongs,   in  an  especial  manner^    to   the    presetf 
period.     ''Be  wise  now,  therefore,   O   ye  kingi; 
be  instructed  ye  judges  of  the  earth ;  serve  the  Lord 
with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling.      Kin  tk 
Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  by  the  wi; 
when  His  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.     Blessed  sre 
all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.** 
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U  may  be  Askrd,  how  would  you  begin  to  convert  the  people  ?  The  first  thing 
to  be  proposed,  in  the  present  condition  of  socieiy«  (for  as  naakind  are  now 
•ituated,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  great  majority  of  tlie  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  even  a  profession  of  religion, 
which  would  tend  to  curb  their  vicious  inclinatians,)  ia  to  give  a  bible  to 
€if  ery  individual  above  the  age  of  ten  yearSf  who  have  not  the  means  of  pro- 
viding one  for  themselves;  which  should  be  presented  to  them  by  the  minis- 
ter or  schoolmaster  of  the  parish,  as  a  national  gift ;  for  aecording  to  the 
teporttof  the  Bible  Sooletyt  there  are  still  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people 
without  cot*  Many  grown  persons^  as  well  as  children,  cannot  read ;  tliis 
mij^ht  be  alleviated,  in  some  measure,  by  the  system  of  edneation  that  has 
been  proponed.  (Seepage  690.)  The  inflaenee  of  the  Bible  Societyi  during 
Ibt  thirty-five  years  it  haa  esisted.  has  been  more  beneficiaMo  the  world, 
and  has  had  a  greater  effect  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  humad  spe- 
cies, than  all  the  measures  which  have  been  directed  to  the  sane  ends  by  all 
the  prime-ministers  in  Europe  during  the  last  two  centuries :  or,  it  might  be 
aald,  since  the  age  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  But  sup- 
posing this  had  not  been  the  case,  this  single  fact  would  prove,  tliat  much 
more  is  In  tlie  power  of  the  legislature  than  ha  ia  inclined  to  bestow.  And 
«o  limited  iiave  been  tiie  means  used  to  effect  this  moral  benefit  in  all  quarters 
of  the  earth,  that  with  a  revenue  which  has  never  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  any  one  year,  much  good  haa  been  done.  How  much 
service  then  could  a  government  extend,  by  trebling  this  amount;  and  it  is 
Relieved  that  it  the  nation  would  grant,  annually,  one  million  per  annum  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  spreading  the  gospel  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
•uch  a  bletsing  would  be  showered  down,  as  there  would  not  be  room 
enough  to  contain ;  such  as  no  tongue  could  tell,  or  heart  conceive ;  per- 
haps lilce  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  the  Jews,  of  ^  their  bams  being 
filled  with  plenty,  and  their  presses  bursting  out  with  new  wine." 

In  the  second  place,  the  poor  and  the  uninstructed  should  have  the  scrip- 
tures read  to  them  at  least  every  week,  if  not  daily ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  parishes,  aeeordiug  to  their  original  appoint- 
ment, to  read  the  soriptnrea  to  the  poor.*    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  reading 

*  Bishop  Burnet  sUtes,  ^*  that  the  ignorance  of  the  scriptures  amongst  the 
clergy  is  notorious ;  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  come  to  lie  ordained 
are  ignorant  to  a  degree  not  to  be  apprehended  by  those  who  are  not  obliged 
to  know  it  I  to  the  easiest  part  of  the  knowledge  of  them  they  are  the  greatest 
istraagera.  The  leaders  at  the  Universities  never  mention  the  reading  of  them, 
80  that  they  can  give  no  account,  or  at  least  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gospels."  However  extraordinary  or  incredible  this  complaint 
may  appear  to  some  persons,  yet  we  are  not  left  at  liberty  to  doubt  its  correct- 
ness.   It  appears  in  the  memoirs  of  David  Simpson,  prefixed  to  the  LWer- 
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of  the  law  (in  a  pulpit  of  wood,)  which  was  practised  among  the  Jcwi*  bepn 
from  the  example  of  Ezra,  at  the  rettoration  of  that  people  from  tbrirlttt 
captivity  at  Babylon.    Thenceforward  one  very  important  consequence  fal- 
lowed, which  was,  that  provision  was  made  that  the  la«r  ahould  be  read  ereri 
sabbath-day  to  the  people,  in  their  own  cities.     This  was  probably  dosr  ic 
the  open  air  ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  this  practice  in  cold  and  wet  wetffaer. 
led  to  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  purpose.     This  appears  to  bare  beei 
the  origin  of  synagogues,  and  to  this  salutary  regulation  may  no  doobtbe 
attributed  the  fact,  that  the  Jews  were  never  after,  as  a  nation,  chargesbk 
with  idolatry,  to  which  they  had  previously  been  so  prone,  and  which  «u 
the  principal  cause  of  all  the  judgments  and  calamities  that  befeltbcoe. 
These  readings  appear  to  have  continued  to  the  present  time.    Our  Difiof 
Lawgiver  hinfself,  as  well  as  His  apostles,  made  it  their  constant  practice  to 
frequent  these  assemblies  ;  and  after  the  reading  of  the  law,  it  was  thecattoa 
to  invite  strangers,  or  any  present,  to  admonish  the  bearers  on  the  dstio 
inculcated  by  these  laws  ;  which  practice  gave  the  apostles  an  opportsnitf 
of  reasoning  with  the  Jews  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in  the  pefMo 
of  Jesus  Christ.    These  assemblies  or  synagogues  were  held  on  the  sabbatb* 
day  ;  for  it  appears  the  early  Christians  did  not  adopt  the  first  day  ofUr 
week  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  till  after  the  destraetloa  of  the 
temple  and  its  services,  when  the  first  day  was  generally  styled  the  Loi4V 

pool  edition  of  his  ^  Plea  for  Religion,"  that  even  this  pious  clergyman,  wbn 
a  divinity  student  at  Cambridge,  had  not  a  bible  in  Ms  iibraiy.  This  Innlai- 
ble  book  having  been  strenuously  recommended  to  him  by  a  friend,  wboa 
he  visited  during  the  vacation,  he  procured  it  on  his  return  to  the  University. 
And  his  biographer  adds,  **  the  light  of  heaven  beamed  upon  the  sacred  wH. 
it  became  efficacious,  and  a  change  of  heart  and  character  succeeded." 

Archdeacon  Blackburn  says,  ^  at  the  Universities,  the  point  with  atndeib, 
for  the  first  four  years,  Is  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  first  degive,  whidi 
they  take  toith  the  utmost  honour  and  crtditj  without  ever  hmeing  mm  Mr 
inside  of  a  Bible,'* 

Dr.  H.  Prideaux  states,  **  that  young  men  are  usually  admitted  to  their 
first  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  the  same  ignerunee  of  mil 
learnings  as  when  first  admitted  into  the  University  ;  and  many  of 
soon  as  they  have  taken  the  degree  to  qualify  themselve«  for  ordeit, 
are  too  often  admitted  to  be  teachers  in  the  church,  when  they  are  only  fit  ta 
be  catechumens  therein."  Dr.  H.  Prideaux  also  relates,  ^  that  Dr.  Be^ 
offered  to  appoint  two  catechistical  lecturers,  with  an  endowment  of  itlOOicr 
annum  each,  for  instructing  the  undergraduates  in  the  rudiments  of  tbe 
Christian  religion.  This  was  rejected  by  both  Universities."  And  he  aidi. 
*  that  the  church  ha.«  ever  since  suffered  for  the  want  of  it.'  " 
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day ;  and  then  the  disciples  becoming  nnmerous,  the  meetings  of  the  Jewish 
synagogues  were  left  for  assemblies  of  Christians,  where  the  epistles  of  the 
apostles,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms,  were  read  in  lieu  of  the  law  uf 
Moses ;  for  at  this  period  the  early  converts  from  Paganism  were  ardent  in 
their  search  to  discover  if  the  testimony  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  corres- 
ponded with  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles. 

It  appears  that  the  meetings  of  the  ancient  disciples  commenced  with  read- 
ing the  scriptures ;  after  the  time  before  alluded  to,  they  continued  until 
the  usurpation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  assuming  universal  dominion ;  though 
several  centuries  before,  the  zeal  of  the  professors  grew  so  lukewarm  in  their 
assemblies,  and  the  Bishops  finding  that  xealous  voluntary  readers  and  ex- 
pounders seldom  offered  themselves,  appointed  a  single  person,  with  a  sti- 
pend, to  read  the  scriptures,  and  give  the  necessary  admonition.  And  aa 
indifference  in  the  attendance  of  these  public  assemblies  increased,  the  ad- 
ministrators diminished  their  readings  to  a  single  text  or  verse :  often 
wresting  the  true  meaning  of  this  in  their  admonitary  address,  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  the  times,  mixing  heathenish  superstitions  and  practices 
with  the  Gospel. 

To  retain  to  the  present  time,  it  is  recommended 
that  in  all  private  and  public  schools,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  them  should  be  read  daily  by  the  master,  or 
one  of  the  best  readers  in  the  school,  alternately,  be- 
fore entering  on  the  business  of  the  day.*  This  no 
doubt  would  instil  a  taste  for  the  precepts  and  ex- 
amples set  forth  in  the  sacred  writings  ''  that  would 
act  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  to  be  found 
after  many  days,"  as  the  records  in  the  biographical 
lives  of  many  bear  testimony.  John  Newton^  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  de  la  flechere.  Col.  Gardner,  and 
the  Marquis  Du  Renti,  are  prominent  examples. 
It  is  true  man  cannot  give  the  grace  and  power  to 
turn  the  heart,  but  he  may  apply  a  means,  which 
has  been  blessed  to  many,  who  have  been  turned 

*  The  Scriptures  should  never  l>e  appointed  as  a  task,  as  is  the  custom  in 
many  schools,  by  way  of  pttnishment  for  deliaqutncy. 
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thereby  towards  the  footstool  of  the  Divine  majeit;. 
Therefore^  to  instil  the  precepts  and  morality  of  our 
holy  religion  to  dark  and  unenlightened  minds,  m 
salutary  to  civil  society;  its  promises  of  a  future 
state  are  consolatory  to  individuals  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees;  its  precepts  are  so  well  suited  to  the  efi- 
deuces  of  the  most  enlightened  reason,  that  it  niQst 
finally  prevail  throughout  the  world.  Although  we 
have  suggested  the  scriptures^  as  a  means  to  en- 
lighten tjie  understandings  of  men,  yet,  whoever 
expects  to  find  in  the  Bible  a  specific  direction 
for  every  particular  act^  will  undoubtedly  be  dis- 
appointed ;  he  must  apply  to  the  law  written  on 
his  heartj  which  we  will  endeavour  to  illustnte 
as  we  proceed.  But  one  cause  why  mankind  ob- 
ject to  the  testimony  therein  given  is,  that  in  gene- 
ral professing  Christians  do  not  even  attempt  to 
live  up  to,  or  comply,  with  the  plain  obvious  testi- 
mony that  the  scriptures  give,  even  when  its  com- 
mands are  positive  and  clear.  Under  the  Mosaic  law 
or  dispensation,  it  was  the  duty  of  parents^  and  the 
elders  and  governors  of  thepeople^  to  instruct  yonth 
and  children  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  If  ther^ 
fore  under  this  dispensation,  wherein  it  is  testified 
that  nothing  is  perfect,  the  Christian  shoold  M 
short  in  the  moral  instruction  of  the  people^  tbey 
must  certainly  come  under  greater  condemnation ;  for 
we  should  remember,  that  if  education  uncxmBected 
with  religion  is  dangerous — ignorance,  eqnallj  nv- 
connected  with  religion,  is  much  more  so.     £?en  tk 
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lowest  means  of  elementary  instruction,  are  better 
than  leaving  large  masses  of  our  population  pinnged 
in  ignorance,  and  inaccessible  to  every  ray  of  truth. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  can  these  remarks  on  the  moral 
condition  and  destitute  state  of  the  people  be  correct, 
when  we  constantly  observe  such  vast  numbers 
going  and  returning  from  the  different  places  of 
worship  every  sabbath-day,  with  so  many  serious 
and  devout  people  ?*  In  London,  it  is  stated  by 
Simpson,  that  near  one  million  of  persons,  including 
children,  never  attend  any  place  of  worship;  in 
Manchester  there  are  from  50,000  to  60,000 ;  and  in 
Birmingham  60,000,  who  may  be  said  not  to  possess 
any  religion  at  all.  In  Macclesfield  th^e  are  two 
churches  and  five  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Out 
of  a  population  of  20,000,  not  more  than  3,000  attend 
public  worship.  These  places  are  now  increased  to 
twice  the  size  since  Simpson  wrote  his  Plea;  and 
though  the  places  of  worship  are  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion, none  are  filled .  In  almost  all  large  towns  the 
same  apathy  prevails;  very  few  of  the  places  of 
worship  already  built  are  filled,  and  in  many  places 

*  Two-thirdc  of  the  lower  order  of  people  in  London,  says  Sir  Thomas 
Bumard,  IWe  as  utterly  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianityi 
and  are  as  errant  and  as  unconverted  pagans,  as  If  they  had  existed  in  the 
wildest  part  of  Africa.  The  Qnurierly  Reffi4Wt  of  April  ISlfi,  obetnres, 
*  Th^-  due'  !•  the  ttaie  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  and  in  all 
:  Wit'  Imge  towns."  The  greatest  part  of  the  manufacturing  population,  and 
'  jOf  the  millers  and  colliers,  are  in  the  same  condition :  and  if  they  are  not 
uniTersally  so,  it  is  more  owing  to  the  teal  of  the  methodtttc,  than  to  any 

'  *  v«  **■**' '  •■■■.■■.■■■      •  ■  ■  ■  I  ■-.■.■■.  ■ 

ether  cause. 
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they  are  not  Iralf  fuU^t    I^  ^^u  hardly  be  credited  if 

t  The  number  of  places  of  worship  of  the  Established  Charehfin  the  cite 
of  London,  Westminster,  and  Boalliwirlr,  nd  the  adtfacent  neighWirhisi 

ar^—  Cathedfsl^St.  Pau^a..•^. •.^..•.•.       1 

Abbey  Church—  Westmister ••••       1 

Parish  Churches... ;••••' lie 

Cbaptls  of  Ease •••^^ «.,••«. 19Q 

MBrriNCh«OV8I»  lOV  DISIWI I  MH«    ' 

For  Methodists,  Non-eanfonnista,  PresbrtflnrlaBSy.  la^efettdenis,?  .^ 
Baptists,  Quakers,  English  Roman  Catnolics,  8cc •••••> 

Chapels  and  Bleeti ng-Honses  for  Foreigners  •.^••\ •••••••«   H 

Synagogues  for  the  Jews  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••««••,•••     i 

If  these  average  1,500  each,  which  we  think  exceeds  their  size,  tbey  mnli 
only  accommodate  642,000 ;  while  the  districts  include  a  population  littlt 
short  of  two  millions.  Therefore,  if  all  were  filled,  there  would  he  nearlj 
a  million  and  a  half  of  the  inhabitants  that  never  attead  plaeea  of  wenhi^. 

THB  PLACES   OP  WORSHIP  UT  THB  TOWN   OF   PLTIfOimi. 

Could  accommodate.     Assen^lcf. 

St.  Andrew's  church S,30Q 800 

Charles' church 8,000 900 

Trinity  church 1,000 8fi0 

St.  Andrew's  chapel ^00 400 

Charles' chapel 400 900 

Norley  chapel — Independents 800 500 

Ebeneze^r^Methodists..^ ^ 1,000 800 

Ebrington-street  rooms ...••  1,000  •.,. «  700 

George-street  chapel— Baptists    1,000  •..••,,««.  800 

Rehoboth  chapel— Independents 500 400 

Quakers 400 190 

Unitarians 500 IJD 

fiatter^treet— Presbyterians    600  ••••••••«k  A# 

Bryanites   900 150 

Seaman's  chapel    800 100 

Old  tabernacle »•«••.•     900 ••!••  liO 

Salem-street— Methodists dOO JOO 

Park-street— Irvinrites   800 100 

EbringtOB-street-Millinarians 100 iO 

Octagon 50 JO 

Plymouth Brethren^Raleigb-street...*....     800 .«  900 

Jews  Synagogue    900 IM 

York-street— Antlmonians.... 800 •••••  eOO 

Hoeehapel 300 igi 

Mr.  Babb's  chapel   500 Ml 

1M50 

Population  ...., 37)058 
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it  had  not  keen  founded  on  facts»  that  there  is  hardljr 
any  town  or  city  in  the  Kingdom,  that  has  places 
of  worship  which  will  contain  more  than  one  third, 
or  one  half  of  the  population  ;  and  yet  at  the  same 
time,  very  few  of  these  places  are  filled ;  the  rest 
remain  at  home,  or  are  idling  abont  in  the  country, 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon  service,  while  the 
zealous  and  professing  christains  are  assembled  at 

their  places  of   worship,*    and  in  the  eyening  the 

" '     I  ■   ■■  I  I  ■    I    ■  ■ 

OlSSENTINQ    PLACES    OF   WORSHIP   IN   ENOLANU   AND    WALES,   ACCORDlNa  TO 

StOCKMAX. 

Roman  Catholics 480 

Presbyterians 197 

Independents ...••••..   1^40 

Baptists    1,301 

Methodists— Wesleyans    2,818 

CalTinists 734 

Moravians  and  other  denominations    666 

Quakers    ,..      396 

Missionary  Stations   463 


Mta 


8,735 
The  ^MK^nters  are  usually  considered  to  form  7-12thR  of  the  population. 
In  Ireland  the  dissenters  form  ]3-14ths  of  the  population.  The  only  public 
document  which  throws  light  on  the  proportion,  is  a  parliamentary  paper 
which  was  printed  in  1812,  and  reprinted  in  1818.  This  document  com- 
prises only  the  returns  from  parishes  containing  a  population  of  1000  persons, 
and  upwards.  In  1,881  parishes  of  this  description,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  4,937,789,  there  were  2,533  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to 
the  established  church ;  and  these  would  contain  an  average  of  733  each 
place-— total  1,856,108;  and  in  the  same  number  of  parishes  there  were 
3,438  dissenting  places  of  worship.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred,  there 
were  considerably  more  than  7-12ths  of  the  population  dissenters ;  at  least 
they  are  the  greatest  number  that  attend  any  place  of  worship,  because 
one-third,  if  not  one-half,  do  not  attend  any  place  at  all ;  and  these  are  all 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  Church. 

*  In  the  preamble  of  one  of  the  game  laws,  it  is  stated  as  a  fact,  that 
poaching  in  the  country  is  mostly  performed  while  persons  are  at  church  on 
the  Sunday  morning. 

No.  25.  4  Y 
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streets  of  the  towns  swarm  with  inhabitanto,  the 
greater  part  are  only  kept  in  order  by  U»e  TigilaDce 
of  the  police.  The  same  state  of  indiflfereoce  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  cities  and  towns,  prevails  in 
the  country  to  a  still  greater  extent.  This  circom- 
stance  had  such  an  effect  on  de  la  Flecbere,  wheo 
appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Madely,  that  he  zea- 
lously endeavoured  to  stir  up  his  parishioners  to  a 
sense  of  their  duties  by  attending  public  worship, 
because  the  general  excuse  was^  by  persons  at  i 
distance  from  the  churcht  that  they  could  not  rise 
in  time  on  the  Sunday  Morning.*  He  therefore 
undertook  to  call  them  at  5  o'clock  in  the  momiagr 
the  parish  being  several  miles  round ;  and  during  the 
winter  months  he  travelled  on  foot  with  a  candle  and 
lanthom,  so  great  was  his  zeal  to  arouse  the  sluggish 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  The  effects  of  this  con- 
cern for  their  welfare  was,  that  long  before  bis 
death,  nearly  all  his  parishioners  would  gladly  at- 
tend so  conscientious  a  man.f  and  the  reformation 

*  **Soine  nMde  an  excuse  for  not  attending  the  church  on  the  Suadir 
morning,  because  they  could  not  rise  early  enough  to  get  tlieir  fAaiUci  real;. 
I  provided  for  this  also ;  taking  a  bell  in  my  hand  I  set  out  every  Suadi^ 
for  some  months,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  round  the  man 
distant  parts  of  the  parish,  inviting  the  parishioners  to  the  houae  of  Ood."— 
de  la  Flech€re*t  Li/e^p,  67* 

t  "  When  I  first  came  to  Madely  I  was  greatly  mortified  and  diacoungei 
at  the  smaHness  of  my  congregation ;  and  I  thought  if  aome  of  my  Loote 
friends  had  seen  my  little  company,  they  would  have  triumphed  in  liieir  •■• 
inadom.  But  no«v,.  thank  G«>d«  things  are  altered  ia  that  reaped  •  «id  issi 
Sunday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  in  the  church-yard  who  could  aot 
get  Into  the  church.  Some  time  afterwards  it  was  so  crowded  that  tW 
ehor^hwardens  began  to  speak  of  hindering  ttrangers,  and  persona  frooi  the 
adjoining  parishes,  from  comiDg."— /^tV^  ji.  63. 
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ill  the  manners  and  conduct  of  his  flock  was  U8  ex- 
traordinary as  bis  zeal ;  from  a  rude  and  an  almost  un- 
civilized conditioiii  they  became  orderly,  industrious, 
eober,  and  pious ;  their  families  also  exhibited  a  much 
more  respectable  condition  as  regarded  their  appear- 
ance,  arising  from  their  reformed  habits.    But  it  is 
sorrowful  to   record   that   not   only   the    drunken 
colliers,  that  at  first  opposed  and  persecuted  him, 
but  several  gentlemen,  (as  they  are  called,)  and  not 
a  few  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  magistrates, 
set  themselves  against  him.     Though  his  zeal  and 
pious  resolution,  enabled  him  to  stand  firm  against 
all  the  combinations  of  his  adversaries,    the  pub- 
licans and  maltmen  could  not  forgive  htm,  because 
they  considered  that  to  preach  against  drunkenness, 
and  to  rob  them  of  their  money,  was  one  and  the 
same  thing.     He  put  in  force  the  act  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  swearing  against  a  parish  officer,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  as  examples,  which  in  a  short  time 
checked  these  degrading  and  evil  propensities.   From 
this  example,  how  different  is  the  Protestant  church 
of  England,  in  its  widest  sense,  to  the  whole  number 
of  sects ;  how  few  shew  any  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  people,  and  those  few  are  only  stigmatized 
as  enthusiasts.     The  animosities  and  uncharitable- 
ness  which  have  predominated  amongst  the  various 
denominations,  is  perhaps  the  main  cause  of  the 
growing  infidelity  and  lukewarmness  of  th6  people 
of  the  present  day.     It  is  not  said  now,  as  in  dayd 
of  old,  ^'  See  how  these  christians  loTe  one  another/' 
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but  see  how  tliey  bate  one  another  ;  excepting  such 
a  remnant  as  may  be  compared  to  the  five,  or  the 
ten,  that  the  Patriarch  petitioned  to  save  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah. 

Religion,  with  the  pursuits  of  science  and  commerce,  hat  greatly  beoef  led 
the  outward  condition  of  the  human  race ;  it  is  the  handmaid  of  civilians, 
which  dispels  the  yoke  of  bigotry,  rebukes  the  pride  of  man,  and  annihilatn 
the  prejudices  of  birth,  and  presents  an  equal  claim  of  honour  and  felicity  to 
the  whole  family  of  mankind.  Although  men  of  liberal  principles  hsff 
sometimes  shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  Gospel,  being  shoeked  attbecsr 
ruptions  of  the  popular  faith«they  have  hastily  confounded  its  genuine  prio- 
ciples  with  the  oppressions  of  man's  own  formation.  The  ostentatiou  d 
priestcraft  and  prelacy  j  and  oUier  engines  of  mere  profit  and  vorUliBCsi. 
have  combined  to  wean  some  from  a  profession  of  Christianity  ;  for  is  fp»tf 
of  these  corruptions,  the  most  careless  observer  cannot  deny  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  promoting  decorum,  and  a  spirit  «f 
peace,  charity,  and  universal  benevolence.  It  has  been  observed  that  ik 
various  sectb  and  divisions  amongst  all  communities  ha/e  had  their  ori^ 
mostly  in  our  depravity  and  ignorance ;  they  have  been  the  de\'ices  of  Ban*i 
primitive  designs,  by  the  help  of  the  imagination  to  eontronl  the  vioieneesl 
his  passions,  and  satisfy  an  urgent  curiosity  concerning  the  phenomcssby 
which  he  is  surrounded,  whereby  inventions  and  arts  of  illusion,  which  sere 
only  suited  to  an  imperfect  civilisation,  appear  to  have  been  the  means  tkst 
have  tended  to  shroud  and  eclipse  the  effulgent  light  of  the  universal  display 
of  the  Gospel.  But  great  has  been  the  darkness  and  degradation  on  all 
classes  of  professors,  from  the  first  two  or  three  centuries,  down  to  the  as 
of  the  reformation,  when  superstition  and  error  appear  to  liave  tugtitmi 
all  nations.  These  errors  are  now  gradually  fading  away  by  degrees,  and  itii 
not  improbable  they  will  entirely  vanish,  and  cease  to  be  an  object  of  ists- 
rest,  further  than  as  a  singular  trait  in  the  moral  history  of  man ;  bccanseil 
appears  that  all  sects  were  then  bigots,  ready  to  tortare  and  destroy  tbdr 
fellow  creatures,  in  the  vain  effort  to  enforce  uniformity  of  belief;  and  at* 
the  fervour  of  all  is  so  far  attenuated,  as  to  admit  not  only  of  dissent,  bit 
equality  of  claim  to  civil  immunities.  The  history  of  the  early  paritns,il 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  presents  to  our  view  an  earnest,  steadlast  seal, 
though  they  observed  only  the  breaking  forth  of  the  twilight  of  the  Gosp^ 
day ;  and  their  progress  may  be  elucidated  by  the  miracle  perfomed  by  •« 
Lord  on  the  blind  man,  when  the  first  operation  of  his  power  on  hia,o8ly 
produced  the  perceptive  knowledge  of  seeing  men  as  trees  walking.  Bsl 
without  tracing  the  effect  of  this  dispensation,  the  most  reniarliaMc  acsitr 
t^t  hare  ever  existed  since  the  age  of  the  Apo&tles,  whose  proteiioiu  tai 
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practices  have  come  nearest  to  tbe  example  and  descriptioa  of  perfection 
presented   to   us   in   tbe   scriptures,  is  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  first 
appeared  in  that  great  commotion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when'  uni- 
versal agitation  shook  all  religiout  profeastons  ;  and  vast  multitudes  con- 
ceived that  there  was  no  other  way  of  earnestly  contending  for  the  faith,  than 
the  sword  and  the  wrath  of  man.     The   Quakers  were  the   first  Chris- 
tian community  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  who  disowned  in  their  reli- 
l^ut  precepts  all  destractiveness,  contending  for  the  faith  according  to  the 
Gospel  order,  exhibiting  an  example  of  peaceable  behaviour,  and  vindicating 
liberty  for  conscience  sake  in  its  fullest  sense  ;  since  they  believe  that  the 
Almighty  hath  assumed  to  himself  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  conscience, 
and  He  alone  can  rightly  instruct  and  govern  it.    Therefore  it  is  not  lawful 
for  any  one,  by  virtue  of  authority  or  principality,  to  force  the  conscience 
of  others ;  and  hence  all  killing,  banishing,  fining,  imprisoning,  and  any  such 
punishments  inflicted  upoD  men,  for  the  sole  exercise  of  their  conscience, 
or  difference  in  worship,  or  opinion,  proceedeth  from  the  evil  one,  and  is 
contrary  to  the  truth  ;  provided  at  the  same  time  that  no  man,  under  pre- 
tence of  conscience,  prejudices  his  neighbour  in  his  life  or  estate,  or  does  any 
thing  destructive  to,  or  inconsistent  with  humane  society ;  in  which  case  the 
law  is  for  the  transgressor,  and  justice  is  to  be  administered  without  respect 
of  persons.    But  notwitlistanding  this  doctrine  was  so  concordant  with 
scripture,  it  appeared  quite  new  to  the  professors ;  and  great  contentions  and 
persecutions  were  the  consequence,  for  all  professors,  besides  the  friends  that 
arose  at  this  period,  evinced  their  sincerity  by  grievous  suffering,  under  the 
intolerance  of  those  who  ruled  by  the  sword,  and  governed  the  church  affairs. 
Yet  these  societies,  notwithstanding  their  honest  zeal,  contended  for  their 
belief  by  outward  means  and  contentions,  and  thereby  have  fallen  off"  in 
their  progress  towards  a  complete  reformation,  and  at  the  same  tifne  have 
degenerated  into  forms  and  formalities.    And  their  enlightened  members 
have  still  to  lament  the  want  of  something  more  instructive  and  consolatory 
to  the  soul,  than  the  most  vigorous  observances  of  their  ordinances  had  ever 
produced ;  and  when  power  was  entrusted  to  them,  they  exercised  the  sama 
tyranical  dominion  over  this  harmless  people— -concluding  it  a  part  of  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  to  force  men  into  a  uniformity  of  faith.    A  part 
of  the  creed  of  their  religious  duties,  wa^  the  horrible  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing some  of  their  fellow  creatures,  either  by  burning  them  alive,  or  torment- 
ing their  bodies  by  all  kinds  of  cruelty,  on  account  of  a  difference  of  religious 
opinion,  which  they  construed  into  heretical  tenants.    In  the  colonies  some 
of  the  sects  were  so  furious,  that  nature  shrinks  from  the  recital.    And  eyeii 
Old  England,  though  more  sparing  in  their  blood,  was  equally  wasteful  of 
their  lives,  for  they  were  penned,  by  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  to  the  num- 
ber of  several  thousands,  in  jails*    These,  with  the  small  accommodations 
they  possessed,  were  at  that  time  Ailed  with  every  horror,  and  rife  with 
malignant  fevers  and  diseases. 
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But  to  return  to  the  progress  of  this  peoyle.  lUp- 
pears  that  the  disconsolate  and  dissatisfied  state  of 
many  of  the  professors  at  that  day,  who  were  honestly 
Neeking  a  knowledge  of  God  and  his  kingdom,  led 
some  at  first  to  withdraw  from  the  established  church; 
and  these  were  ready  to  follow  any  teachers  who 
appeared  able  to  direct  them  to  that  light  and  peace, 
of  which  they  felt  the  need.  Many  such,  in  succes- 
sion, engaged  their  attention ;  and  finding  the  ia- 
sufficiency  of  them  all,  they  withdrew  from  the 
communion  of  every  visible  church,  and  dwelt  retired 
and  attentive  to  the  inward  state  of  their  own  miods 
being  oflen  deeply  distressed  for  the  want  of  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  which  they  saw  was  neces- 
sary for  salvation ;  and  for  which,  according  to  their 
ability,  they  fervently  prayed.  These  sincere  breath- 
ings of  spirit  being  answered  by  heavenly  consola- 
tion, they  became  convinced  that  as  the  heart  of 
man  is  the  scene  of  the  tempter's  attacl^s,  it  mast  be 
also  that  of  the  Redeemer's  victory.  With  renewed 
fervency,  therefore,  they  songht  His  appearance  in 
their  minds ;  and  as  the  discovery  was  opened  to 
them  of  the  varied  practices  and  schemes  of  religkNii 
which  were  nevertheless  the  effect  of  the  imsubjected 
will  of  man,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  simplicity  of 
truth;  in  holy  zeal  they  conformed  themselves  to 
what  was  manifested  to  be  the  will  of  Grod,  agree- 
ably to  the  records  of  the  scriptures;  separtrtiiig 
themselves  also  from  the  follies  and  injarioiu 
fashions  of  the  world ;  and  thereby  they  became  Iht 
derision  and  contempt  of  the  professors. 
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These  people  were  at  first  bidden  from  each  other ; 
and  it  appears  that  each  believed  his  own  heart  to 
be  the  single  repository  of  so  important  a  discovery. 
But  it  was  not  consistent  with  Divine  benevolence 
that  the  candle  thus  lighted  srhould  always  remain 
under  the  bed  or  the  bushel ;  for  about  the  same 
time  several  persons  thus  illuminated,,  began  to  pro- 
mulgate their  views  and  feelings,  directing  the  people 
where  to  find  the  like  consolation.  These  met  with 
others  of  the  same  opinion,  people  who  had  been 
exercised  in  a  similar  manner,  and  they  readily  re- 
ceived  their  testimony.  And  so  fresh  and  vigorous 
was  the  visitation  of  those  days,  that  multitudes  were 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  this  in  ward  manifestation 
of  the  Redeemer;  and  many  were  raised  up  as 
preachers  and  promulgators  of  the  efficacy  of  Divine 
grace  on  the  heart  of  man. 

This  was  during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 
when  opposition  to  a  national  ministry  was  defended 
by  the  sword.  Accordingly  much  personal  abuse 
was  bestowed,  imprisonment  was  very  common,  and 
corporeal  punishment  frequent.  Imprisonment  wa» 
often  rendered  more  severe  and  disgusting,  by  the 
cruelty  of  particular  magistrates,  from  the  num- 
bers which  were  confined  together :  and  under  pre- 
tence of  vagrancy,  stripes  were  inflicted  without 
regard  to  sex  or  age,  and  on  persons  of  unimpeach- 
able character  and  of  good  circumstances  in  the 
world.  So  circumspect  and  true  were  they  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  that  Cromwell  declared  that 
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this  people  which  had  risen  up  ^*  he  could  not  win, 
either  with  gifts^  honours,  offices,  or  places/*  But 
persecution  continued  during  the  next  sovereign 
power  with  still  greater  cruelty ;  not  only  in  respect 
to  the  right  every  man  possesses,  of  worshipping  tlie 
Almighty  according  to  his  own  opinion,  but  tbey 
were  harrassed  with  oaths  of  allegiance,  which  ia 
common  with  all  other  oaths,  they  scrupled  to  takt, 
and  by  which  they  often  incurred  tedious  imprison* 
ment,  and  not  unfrequently  premunire.  HoweTert 
their  innocent,  peaceable,  and  steadfast  behavioar, 
notwithstanding  the  fury  and  persecutions  from  all 
the  dominant  sects,  have  purchased  for  us  at  tiie 
present  day,  the  toleration  and  christian  charity 
which  all  classes  of  society  enjoy  in  this  land;  and 
it  is  also  remarkable  that  the  testimonies  handed  to 
the  nation  by  this  people,  are  silently  leavening  the 
views  of  the  professors,  in  all  their  principal  points 
of  doctrine,  particularly  that  of  war,  slavery,  oatb8» 
a  hireling  ministry,  the  universal  love  of  God  to  all 
people,  and  His  immediate  power  and  influence  on 
the  mind  of  man  by  His  spirit  Several  of  these 
doctrines  were  considered  in  those  early  days  quite 
impossible,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Got- 
pel,*  so  riveted  are  men  to  a  false  hypothesis,  trhea 
the  mind  is  blinded  by  error.  And  the  remarkabk 
examples  on  record,  of  those  who  cursed  the  ligbt 
and  manifestation  then  breaking  forth,  must  shew 

*  One  nobleman  (the  £arl  of  Sutherland,)  stated  that  the  Qnakcn  wtnfli 
honourable,  religious,  simple-minded  people;  and  their  doctrine,  tkuo^ 
true,  was  impossible,  being  more  than  human  nature  could  aoatain. 
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that  its  origin  x9h»  aboire  human  meanB  andcompre- 
liension.  Indeed  the  unexampled  effect  of  the  minis- 
try of  this  people,  was  |>owerrul,  convincing,  and 
enlightening — stirring  up  pure  religion  in  the  minds  of 
belieTera  in  a  way  that  wrought  a  mighty  change — 
making  them  examples  of  sobriety,  industry,  pa- 
tience, piety,  and  all  the  christian  virtues,  together 
with  an  inflexible  regard  for  the  honour  and  worship 
of  the  Almighty  God;  This  is  very  remarkable,  as 
from  such  a  beginning,  and  such  a  testimony,  we 
might  have  expected  their  doctrine  and  example  to 
have  had  a  more  increasing  effect,  in  gradually  over- 
coming the  depravity  of  human  nature.  Yet  in  these 
early  days  it  was  foretold  by  several,  that  if  they  did 
not  maintain  their  zeal  and  first  love,  the  Lord  would 
raise  up  others  to  prosecute  His  design  of  working 
by  human  means,  as  well  as  by  the  operation  of  His 
spirit  in  the  hearts  of  His  people;  and  accordingly 
we  find,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  another 
people  raised  up,  namely  the  Methodists,  whose 
remarkable  assiduity  has  been  manifested  in  propa- 
gating the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  among  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  the  very  dregs  of  society ;  and  under 
their  ministry,  the  rude  manners  of  the  population, 
(and  particularly  those  in  some  of  the  western  coun- 
ties, which  had  led  some  to  call  Cornwall  ''  West 
Barbary,")  were  fast  yielding  to  the  benign  influence 
of  that  Gospel,  which  was  so  faith  fully  and  zealously 
promulgated  among  the  inhabitants  not  only  of  this 
county,  but  the  whole  kingdom.  But  the  reproach 
No.  25.  4  z 
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of  the  cross  had  not  ceased,  as  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodists  society,  subjected  the  indi- 
vidual to  contumely,  and  sometimes  to  persecution; 
and  however  willing  those  who  were  convinced 
might  be,  to  acknowledge  the  general  benefit 
which  accrued  by  this  society  to  the  nation,  the 
kind  of  religious  teaching  exercised  was  very 
different  from  the  lukewarm,  careless  conditioOi 
that  almost  all  professors  relapsed  into.  From  this 
cause  it  was  that  the  earnestness  of  these  disciples 
was  regarded  by  many  as  a  proof  of  mental  imbeci- 
lity; for  though  great  advantages  frequently  arise 
from  small  beginnings  in  different  ways,  the  original 
founders  of  this  society,  though  early  matured  under 
religious  feelings,  at  Oxford,  were  there  styled  metho- 
dists,  from  the  methodical  manner  in  which  tbey 
spent  their  time,  in  imitation  of  some  ancient  physi- 
cians, who  cured  their  patients  by  methodicsllj 
performing  operations  on  the  body.  Yet  their 
views  were  not  matured  till  a(ler  Wesley's  reton 
from  America,  where  he  had  visited  the  Moravians; 
and  on  his  return  to  Europe  he  visited  tbeir 
principal  establishment  at  Herrnhut,  in  Germany. 

Preaching  extemporaneously,  and  in  the  open  air,  was  first 
Whitfield,  in  1739,  to  the  colliers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Briatol ;  «ad 
afterwards  he  gathered  crowds  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousandi  aroui 
him,  by  the  same  novel  exhibition,  in  Moorfields,  on  Kensington  Comaoai 
and  on  Blackheath.  And  in  this  course  he  was  speedily  followed  try  Wftif, 
who  had  now  returned  from  Germany;  and  though  a  regular  appeintci 
preacher  and  student  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  found  himself,  si  ^ 
as  Ills  friend,  excluded  from  nearly  all  the  pulpits  of  the  estmbllshed  ehiRk> 
^  When  I  was  told,"  says  Wesley,  ^  I  must  not  preach  in  one  chwch  m 
another,  those  who  could  not  hear  me  there,  flocked  in  great  numbert  whcie 
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I  was,  at  any  of  the  societies  wiiere  I  spoke,  more  or  less,  to  a»  many  as  tbc 
room  would  contain.  But  after  a  time,  finding  these  rooms  could  not  con  - 
tain  a  tenth  part  of  the  people  who  were  anxious  to  hear  me,  T  determined 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  England  as  I  had  frequently  done  in  a  warmer  climate , 
namely,  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  Field  preaching  was  therefore  a  sudden 
expedient,  a  thing  submitted  to  because  I  thought  preaching,  even  in  this 
manner,  better  than  not  preaching  at  all."  Very  remarkable  effects  followed  ; 
many  labourers  and  numerous  proselytes  were  added,  whose  names  are 
recorded  in  heaven.  Some  powerful  and  diligent  labourers  amongst  the 
laity  were  soon  enlisted  in  the  field ;  and  even  some  few  females  were  very 
Acceptable  preachers  among  them,  though  Wesley  appeared  to  have  objected 
at  first  to  these  gifted  women ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
mother  that  he  did  not  oppose  such  preachers ;  as  she  considered  female 
preachers  were  as  truly  called  as  he  was  himself.  Lote  feasts  were  esta- 
blislied^so  termed  from  the  Agapas  of  the  ancient  Christians,  in  which  the 
members,  individually.,  if  so  disposed,  related  to  each  other  their  former 
religious  conflicts  and  deliverances,  and  their  present  feelings  and  prospects. 
Indeed  it  might  be  said,  that  thousands  were  turned  by  these  means  to  the 
ways  of  righteousness,  and  finished  their  course  with  joy.  But  alas,  how 
often  does  worldly  influence,  and  a  state  of  ease,  contribute  to  warp  the 
minds  of  zealous  individuals  into  a  lukewarm  and  lethargic  indifference  to 
the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  feared  the  anti- 
christian  forms,  honours,  and  titles,  assumed  by  those  of  late  years,  will  so 
far  blight  their  testimony,  that  in  another  half  century  we  shall  find  them 
numbered  among  the  established  church  in  self-security  and  titles,*  which 
neither  the  prophets  or  apostles  ever  claimed,  and  many  of  the  bishopn  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  altogether  disclaimed  and  testified  against ; 
and  at  the  same  time  objected  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel, 
which  the  apostle  Peter,  at  the  day  of  penticost,  announced  as  fulfilled,  ^*  that 
the  ministerial  service  was  to  be  poured  out  alike,  over  the  females  as  well 
as  the  males,"  for  they  were  chosen  to  be  the  first  promulgators  of  the 
Gospel,  and  were  the  harbingers  of  the  resurrection,  in  accordance  with  the 
prophecy  of  David  in  the  Psalms,  ^  that  great  should  be  the  company  of  the 
female  evangelists."  (See  Psalm  xlviii,  II.)  The  marginal  reading  of  the  old 
Latin,  and  the  Hebrew  text  also  being  feminine,  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
translated  ^  an  army  of  women."  John  iv.  9.  1  Cor.  xi.  5, 

*  Titles  of  reverend — right  reverend— his  grace  the  most  reverend  father 
in  God,  William,  by  divine  providence.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — 
the  right  reverend  father  in  God,  John,  by  divine  permission.  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  !  1  What  is  there  in  the  title  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
more  presumptuous  ?  How  unlike  are  all  these  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gespel. 
All  the  bishops  of  the  first  three  centuries  rejected  any  flattering  title. — 
See  Luteburn*9  Eccletiattical  History* 
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Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
dence,  if  those  who  are  called  and  anciinted,  will 
not  proceed  forward  by  the  teachings  of  his  spirit, 
but  rest  on  forms  and  ceremonies,  even  when  tlie 
work  is  only  opening  before  them,  other  stones  iiill 
be  raised  up  to  become  the  children  of  Abraban. 
For  the  doctrine  and  laws  of  the  Gospel,  have  a 
progressive  tendency,  "as  the  earth  bringeth  forth 
her  bud,  and  as  the  garden  causeth  the  things  tint 
are  sown  in  it  to  spring  forth,  so  the  Lord  God  will 
cause  righteousness  and  praise  to  spring  forth  before 
all  the  nations."  His  people  therefore  must  not 
stand  still,  while  we  see  so  many  millions  of  oor 
fellow  men  shrouded  in  heathen  darkness,  as  well  as 
the  immense  multitude  in  our  own  land,  who  kuov 
not  the  Lord  or  his  ways.  But  they  are  to  follow  on 
from  one  degree  of  perfection  to  another,  ioded 
their  thoughts  should  be  constantly  turned  towards 
their  redeemer  and  lawgiver;  and  then  bis  lav 
must  be  obeyed,  which  is  our  bounden  duty.  As 
the  will  of  God  is  our  rule,  we  should  he  guided 
and  governed  by  his  law,  in  all  our  actions ;  coose- 
quently  submission  to  the  Divine  cooinaands,  be- 
come the  whole  duty  of  morality.  How  then  are 
we  to  become  acquainted  with  this  law  and  rule  of 
duty?  The  human  heart  of  itself,  is  in  a  state 
something  like  that  of  men  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  separate  conflicting  passions  and  motives  are 
not  restrained  by  any  acknowledged  goverumeot. 
What  is  necessary  to   society,  is  also  necessary  lu 
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the  individual  mind.  To  the  internal  community  of 
the  heart,  the  great  question  is  then,  (which  we  have 
before  noticed  in  the  article  of  education »)  who 
shall  be  the  legislator  ?  and  who  shall  command  and 
direct  the  conduct  ?  To  these  questions  the  breast 
of  every  man  supplies  him  with  an  answer.  He 
knows  because  he  feels^  that  there  is  a  rightful  legis- 
tor  in  his  own  heart ;  he  also  knows  because  he 
feels  that  he  ought  to  obey  him.  Submissive  obedi- 
ence  is  what  we  require  from  the  creatures  below  us 
whom  we  suppose  to  be  destitute  of  reason,  but  pos- 
sessed of  instinct.  We  also  require  submission  from 
our  children  before  they  attain  an  age  to  judge  for 
themselves.  Implicit  obedience,  as  an  act  of  homage, 
IS  therefore  due  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  that  entire  conformity  to  the  Divine  will, 
which  the  whole  creation  is  strictly  bound  to  observe, 
and  which  no  living  creature  capable  of  knowing  there 
is  a  God  I  (and  is  not  in  some  degree  estranged  from 
him  in  affection,)  can  resist.  We  can  in  general 
perceive  the  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  it  is  doubtless 
right  to  seek  out  that  wisdom  ;  but  whether  we  dis- 
cover it  or  not,  it  does  not  lessen  its  authority,  nor 
alter  our  duties ;  and  is  therefore  as  the  communi- 
cated will  of  God,  the  final  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  so  that  wheresoever  this  will  is  communi- 
cated, human  duty  is  determined  on.  For  this 
purpose  it  appears  proper  to  impress  every  indivi- 
dual with  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  authority  of 
the  law  itself.     This  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
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appears  to  be  the  will  of  God  implanted  in  the  heart 
of  man,  according  to  the  testimony  of  scripture;  and 
mo»t  of  the  ancients  who  have  been  really  religioos 
and  virtuous  characters,  have  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  this  law.  But  here  ihe  coincideooe  of 
opinic^n  stops,  various  and  discordant  answers  are 
given  to  the  question,  ''  how  is  the  will  of  God  to 
be  discovered  ?''  These  different  opinions  lead  to 
different  conclusions  respecting  human  duty :  for  tbii 
moral  sense  or  faculty,  moral  principle,  intemtl 
teacher,  light  of  nature,  divine  reason,  or  under 
whatever  name  it  may  pass,  represents  the  self-same 
spiritual  power  operating  variously,  according  to  tbe 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  Giver ;  in  greater  or  lesi 
measure,  according  to  tbe  diversity  of  talent  cd- 
trusted  to  man. 

It  ii  remarkable  how  rarious  are  the  speculative  notions  of  men  reipect- 
iag  the  nature  of  this  divine  moral  principle.    Paley  places  itim  eMpUimih 
Cudtrorth  and  Hutchison  tjt  benevolence^  Hume  ifi  uHUt^,  Dr.  CUurke  mska 
It  consist  in  acting  according  to  the  fitneat  oj  tkingt^  Dr.  Adam  Snitk  <• 
eympathjf^  and  Shaftesbury  /•  taate.    Dr.  R.  Rice,  foUowing  Cudworth,  ctt- 
ceived  that  mor^  deductions  were  percei? ed  by  the  understanding ;  and  to 
it  he  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  but  not  by  anjdif> 
cuBsive  proofs,  or  by  taking  the  understanding  in  a  more  comprdwsiivc 
signification  than  is  usuidly  attached  to  the  word.    Steward  observes,  Ihit 
if  the  distinction  between  the  moral  faculty  and  our  other  active  powers  k 
acknowledged,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  particular  theory  we  adoft 
concerning  the  origln.of  our  moral  ideas.    And  Smith,  though  be  issulia 
moral  approbation  ultimately  into  a  feeling  of  the  miiidt  lepresenli  tkc 
supremacy  of  the  conscience  as  a  principle  which  is  equally  essential  to  sU 
the  different  systems  that  have  been  proposed  on  the  subject.    UpoB  irf«t- 
ever  grounds  we  suppose  our  moral  faculties  to  be  fottoded*  vhetbfet  VpM  • 
certain  modification  of  reason,  upon  an  original  instinct  called  moral  weuu 
or  upon  any  other  principle  implanted  in  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  dosbud 
that  It  is  given  us  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  in  this  life.    All  lbs  pro- 
posed modes  of  discovering  His  will  cannot  be  right ;  and  those  which  aic 
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not  correct  *re  Ukely  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  respecting  what  this 
will  is.  A  direct  communication  of  the  will  of  tlie  Deity  respecting  the 
conduct  which  mankind  shall  pursue,  must  be  very  beneficial  to  man  ;  and 
it  It  sufficiently  obvious,  that  those  who  have  access  to  th«  written  revela- 
tions, generally  entertain  very  imperfect  views  of  right  and  wrong. 
Another  consideration  is  this,  that  if  we  examine  those  sacred  volumes,  in 
which  the  written  testimoiiy  of  the  Divine  will  is  contained,  we  find  they 
habitually  proceed  upon  the  suppoeition  that  the  will  of  God  is  expressly 
our  final  law.  There  it  is  revealed  unto  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  even  to 
do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.  It  must  therefore 
be  of  great  importance  to  a  christian  to  know  how  and  where^  and  to  what 
principle,  and  by  what  mental  exercises  he  is  to  look  for  the  due  regula- 
tion of  his  conduct  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  fellow  creature,  and  whether 
he  has  an  infallible  guide  and  teacher  in  his  own  breast,  or  is  left  to  wander 
as  it  were  at  large,  in  outward  speculation,  for  a  knowledge  of  his  duty. 

We  find  in  scripture  that  different  terms  are  used 
to  denote  the  same  principle— -  as  the  grace  and  gift 
of  God — the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit — the  light 
of  Christ — the  word  of  Grod — the  Holy  Spirit — the 
anointing  or  Divine  unction — the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  the  heart,  where  He  ought  to  rule  as  King  and 
Lawgiver.  It  is  compared  to  a  seed,  a  talent,  or  a 
little  leaven,  each  capable  of  increasing.  It  is  lilcened 
to  leaven,  by  assimilating  with  its  own  nature; 
to  a  talent,  by  giving  an  addition  according  to  the 
purpose ;  and  to  seed*  by  multiplying  in  a  good  and 
fruitful  soil.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  is  a  free  gift,  an  act  of  grace  bestowed 
liberally  upon  all  that  ask  it  in  a  right  disposition  of 
mind;  it  is  also  diffused  universally  among  men» 
though  in  many  minds,  and  in  many  nations,  we 
have  lamentable  proofs  that  it  is  grievously  oppressed. 
But  as  the  original  seed  was  freely  sown  in  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  so  every  accession  to  its  power  and  in* 
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Alienee,  however  &ma11,  may  be  rightly  termed  a  free 
gift,  or  renewed  visitation ;  and  is  termed  in  scrip- 
ture a  renemng  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit^  because  it  is 
dispensed  in  unconstrained  bounty,  from  the  LonI 
himself;  therefore,  as  it  is  a  free  gift,  so  its  sensible 
influence,  for  many  wise  purposes,  may  be  occa- 
sionally withdrawn.  And  it  appears  to  be  the  will 
of  Providence,  that  no  mortal  should  enjoy  its  on- 
intefrupted  effusion,  without  standing  in  need  of 
renewed  supplies,  whether  it  be  that  the  present  life 
is  incompatible  with  real  happiness,  or  that  the  human 
soul  while  clothed  with  mortality  is  unable  to  l>ear 
such  a  continued  display  of  Divine  favour,  lest  it 
should  be  exalted  above  measure,  is  not  revealed.  The 
petition  for  daily  bread,  which  applies  to  spiritnal 
support,  is  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  this  i^ 
an  exercise  which  no  living  mortal,  however  digni- 
fied, can  dispense  with.  No  man,  it  is  said,  bath 
power  over  the  spirit,  to  retain  the  spirit;  though  it 
is  also  declared  that  he  that  asketh  receiveth ;  there- 
fore the  influence  and  operations  of  the  Spirit  are 
not  under  the  controul  of  man.  By  what  mysterions 
operation  this  Divine  gift  is  communicated  or  with- 
held, we  are  ignorant ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  metaphysical  question,  whether  it  be  a  ptrt 
of  the  mind  itself,  as  one  of  its  attributes,  or  a  casml 
unconnected  visitant.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  know 
the  fact,  that  the  good  are  not  always  able  to  rejoice 
under  its  inlSuence,  and  that  the  wicked  do  not 
always  feel  the  stings  of  conscience,  being  hardened 
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against  its  reproofs.  All  men  stand  nearly  in  the 
same  state  of  dependence  on  the  free  mercy,  love, 
and  bounty  of  our  heavenly  Father  ;  no  man,  by  his 
own  power,  can  command  the  Sun  to  shine,  or  the 
rain  to  fall  upon  the  earth ;  his  reason  indeed  may 
enable  him  to  provide  substitutes  in  their  absence, 
and  he  may  have  other  contrivances  by  which  he 
can  procure  artificial  heat  and  light,  as  well  as 
cisterns  for  temporary  use;  but  these  will  all  be 
partial  and  insufficient  for  the  growth  of  this 
seed.  To  complete  the  joy  of  harvest  he  must  wait 
the  Lord's  time,  both  for  the  quickening  ray,  and 
for  the  refreshing  dew*  This  inward  and  immediate 
witness,  must  be  lights  or  it  could  not  show  a  right 
distinction;  for  whatever  Tnakes  manifest  is  light. 
£ph.  V.  13.  It  must  be  good,  or  it  would  not  dis- 
cover the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  approving 
the  first,  and  condemning  the  last ;  and  therefore,  as 
there  is  none  good  but  One,  it  must  be  that  One. 
It  is  therefore  an  immediate  discovery  or  revelation 
of  the  good  spirit  of  God  to  the  soul  of  man ;  no 
man  can  have  it,  and  long  remain  insensible  of  it. 
Whoever  ceases  to  feel  it,  is  in  a  dark  and  danger- 
ous condition,  and  knows  not  at  what  he  stumbles. 
Those  who  look  upon  it  as  natural,  vilify  it,  and 
instead  of  promoting,  prevent  its  growth  in  them, 
and  continue  ignorant  of  what  it  is ;  for  in  that 
case  it  would  prove  to  all  what  it  has  done  to 
many  throughout  all  generations,  ''  the  path  of  the 
just  which  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  sbinetb  more 
No-  25.  6  A 
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and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.— Prov.  if.  18. 
This  faithful  witness  rises  at  times  in  the  conscieoeei 
of  all,  and  chastens  and  subdues  our  evil  propenu- 
ties  and  actions.  It  not  only  points  out  what  is  wrong 
but  also  demonstrates  itself  to  be  good,  in  thai 
it  always  brings  trouble  on  the  mind  for  evil^  girin^iti 
painful  sense  of  Divine  displeasure  on  account  of  ib 
iniquity.  This  is  that  spirit  which  wars  against  the 
flesh  in  man.  Its  convictions  are  not  mei^ly  of  u 
ideal  nature,  conceived  in  the  head,  but  distinctioBi 
are  really  made,  and  sensations  felt  in  the  hearty  fiw 
which  no  man  can  escape  or  flee.  He  that  is  become 
hardy  enough  to  deny  it,  deserves  no  credit,  h 
illustration  of  these  views  of  this  Divine  principk 
operating  on  the  mind  of  man,  we  wiU  enumerate 
a  few  examples  from  its  effects  on  persons  in  variom 
nations. 


John  Newton,  in  the  history  of  his  life,  describes  cliNurly  lit 
reproof,  its  convincing  and  conyerting  power.  Sir  Jolm  MatOB.  Bam 
Haller,  Philip  III.  king  of  Spain,  Cardinal  Mazarine,  1>t»  "utiititI  rstni^. 
these,  and  numerous  otlier  instances,  may  be  quoted.  WfUtei  fMi 
observed  the  same  perception  in  the  Indians  of  North  Amerie% 
of  it  to  Charles  II.  in  a  conversation  about  the  settlement  of 
Williams,  the  missionary,  notices  the  feelings  of  reproof  for  evil  te  Si 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Du  Renti  make*  Uie  wmie  iMMlfc  rf 
the  inhabitants  in  Spain.  Fenelon  speaks  of  it  in  France.  Thomae  a»-Kc» 
pis  mentions  it  among  the  monks.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  of 
spoke  of  its  effect  on  himself  to  Daniel  Wheeler,  in  a  inriTate 
with  him  at  Petersburg.  Park  mentions  it  in  his  eonvenation  widi  taMiit 
the  natives  of  Africa.  Blair  says,  conscience  is  felt  to  act  at  tbe  AU^ 
of  an  invisible  ruler ;  conscience  is  the  guide,  the  eallghteninr  or  Afts^ 
ing  principle  of  conduct.  In  Hutchison's  inquiry  concerning  «Mrat  gw^ 
and  evil,  he  states,  **that  the  Author  of  our  nature  hat  much  better  tar* 
nished  us  for  a  virtuous  conduett  than  our  raoralittt  teem  to  tmagiae  *  kr 
almost  at  quick  and  powerful  inttnietion  at  wi  have  for  ijho  proterratioa  vf 
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our  bodies."  Lord  Shaftesbury  observes,  ^^that  tbc  principle  of  riglil  and 
wroDf  is  at  natural  to  us  as  a  natural  affection  itself ;  and  being  a  first 
principle  in  our  constitution,  there  is  no  speculation  opinion,  persuasion 
or  belief,  which  is  capable,  inimediately  or  directly,  to  exclude  or  destroy 
it,*'  Dr«  Reid  says,  **  it  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  set  up  within  us,  to  guide 
our  steps."  (See  John  i.  9.  xii.  35,)  The  coincidence  of  persons  of  various 
sects  respecting  the  great  laws  of  morality,  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  for 
Qrottat  observes  that  ^'  poets,  orators,  and  historians  may  be  quoted  aa  wit- 
nesses,  whose  testimony  is  mightily  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  their 
discordance  on  almost  every  other  subject."  This  is  a  conclusive  proof 
OC  tke  unanimity  of  the  whole  human  race,  on  the  great  rules  of  diity«  and 
fundamental  principles  of  morals.  In  illustration  it  might  be  noticed,  that 
toon  after  the  colonisation  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1683,  the  founder  of  the 
eoldny  held  a  council  with  some  of  the  Indians.  In  the  course  of  the  Inter- 
Titw  it  appeared  that  these  savages  believed  in  a  state  of  future  retribution ; 
and  they  described  their  simple  ideas  of  the  respective  states  of  the  good 
and  bad.  The  vices  that  they  enumerated,  as  those  which  would  consign 
Ihf  m  to  punishment)  are  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  they  closely  resembled 
those  nafned  in  the  acriptures;  they  were  theft«  swearing,  lying,  whoring, 
murder,  and  others.  John  Richardson  states  ^  in  his  travels  in  America, 
hn  'met  other  Indians,  to  whom  be  gave  some  good  and  serious  advice ; 
ik^  irept  (says  he,)  and  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks;  they  smot* 
their  hands  upon  their  breasts  and  said,  '  the  good  man  here  told  them  what 
1  said  was  all  good.*"  And  with  respect  to  the  moral  operations  of  this 
•acred  power,-  aa  touching  brotherly  love,  **  Ye  need  not  that  I  write  unto 
you,  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another."  All  thy 
children  (says  Isaiah,)  '*  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord."  Christ  himself  quotes 
thispasaafB  In  illustrating  the  nature  of  our  religion.  It  is  written  in  tho 
jjtrophetSf  >*they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God."  Again,  ^  I  will  put  my  laws 
into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them.  Thine  eyes  shall  see 
tby  teachers,  and  thine  ear  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee  saying,  *  this  is  the 
way , walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left.' ' ' 
Therefore  it  may  be  fair  to  conclude,  without  deducing  a  greater  number  of 
testimonies,  that  this  sense  of  good  and  evil  is  given  unto  man  universally, 
which  la  the  witnesa  for  God— the  teed  of  life  given  to  every  man.  As  there* 
(ore  this  ia  cultivated,  diligently  watered,  and  protected  in  faithfvl  obedience, 
ita  growth  produces  those  fruits  of  love — goodness,  charity,  brotherly  kind- 
ness, as  well  as  all  the  duties  it  owes  to  its  Creator.  Milton,  in  his 
•*  Paradise  Lost,"  has  these  words— 

«»  And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 

My  umpire,  Conscience,  whom  If  they  will  hear. 
Light  after  light  well  used  tiiey  shall  atUin." 
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Judge  Hale  says,  **any  man  that  sincerely  and  truly  feara  the  AlmightjGoi. 
and  relies  upon  him  for  his  direction,  possesses  it  as  really  as  a  son  has  tk 
counsel  and  direction  of  his  father ;  and  though  the  voice  may  notbe  andibir 
or  discernible,  yet  it  is  as  real  as  if  a  man  heard  a  voice  saying,  *tbis  Mlbe 
way,  walk  ye  in  it.'  '*  And  even  some  of  the  ancients,  who  had  not  beard  •( 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  were  aware  that  the  Almighty  speaks  to  man  id- 
telligibly,  directing  him  in  the  way  of  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  and  bis  Gel 
in  walking  humbly  before  him.  Thus  Marcus  Antonius  says,  *^  he  who  is  scu 
disposed,  will  do  everything  dictated  by  the  Divinity,  being  a  particle  or  por- 
tion of  Himself,  which  God  has  given  to  every  man  as  a  guide  andalesder. 
And  Aristotle  observes,  **  the  mind  of  man  has  a  near  affinity  to  God,as^ 
there  is  a  Divine  ruler  in  him." 

The  universality  of  this  Divine  gift,  which  was 
purchased  for  us  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  is 
very  clearly  stated,  in  different  passages  of  scripture, 
to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  that  our  Lord  testified  sbouU 
come  into  the  world  to  reprove  and  rectify  the  erriog 
passions  of  men.*  John  the  Evangelist  observes, 
''  this  is  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometii  into  the  world."  The  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles declares  also  that  '^  a  measure  or  manifestation 
of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withalf 
and  further,  ''  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salva* 
tion,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men ;  and  that  wbicb 
may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them,  for  God 
hath  shewed  it  unto  them."  This  principle  is  repre- 
sented as  seed  sown  in  the  heart.     ''The  kiosdom 


*  Dr.  Watts  says,  that  "  the  mind  contains  in  it  the  plain  and 
principles  of  morality,  not  explicitly  as  a  proposition,  but  only  m  a  irr* 
principle,  by  which  it  judges  ;  and  cannot  but  judge  virtue  to  be  fit,  0^ 
vice  unfit." 

Pr.  Shepherd  states,  that  ^*  this  law  is  that  innate  sense  of  ritht  lai 
wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  every  man  carries  in  his  own  bosom.  IVv 
impressions  operating  on  the  mind  of  man,  bespeak  a  law  written  oski 
heart." 
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of  Heaven  U  within  you/'  said  Christ,  but  he  did 
not  then  address  himself  to  the  aposstles,  (who,  it 
might  be  contended,  were  already  under  Divine  in- 
fluence, and  therefore  were  made  partakers  of  this 
seedi)  but  to  the  Pharisees,  who  rejected  Him,  and 
were  filled  with  malice  against  Him,  To  these  it 
was  declared,  *^  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you/* 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  a  living 
operative  power  in  them,  sanctifying  the  will  and 
affections  to  the  nature  of  this  heavenly  kingdom, 
but  as  an  unquickened,  unprofitable  seed,  that  took 
no  root  in  their  stony  hearts — as  a  light  to  which 
they  would  not  give  heed,  and  which  their  darkness 
and  prejudices  would  not  permit  them  to  comprehend 
— a  free  gift,  which  they  not  only  inwardly,  but  out- 
wardly rejected.  Therefore  if  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
was  taken  in  this  sense,  by  the  malignant  Pharisees, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  sown  generally  in  man.  This  seed  is  sown 
in  the  heart  of  man,  by  the  Divine  sower;  and  He 
distinctly  says,  ''it  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  humility  of  its  appearance.  This  hea- 
venly witness  is  not  given  to  man  as  a  matured 
principle,  consisting  of  moral  lessons,  and  embracing 
as  it  were  a  code  of  Divine  truths  or  propositions 
for  mere  speculative  instruction,  binding  by  a  sort 
of  irresistible  impulse,  imposing  by  their  universal 
clearness  or  commanding  assent,  by  their  own  intrin- 
sic authority  ;  but  is  given  simply  as  a  seed,  contain- 
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in<i:  wiiliin  itself  the  principles  on  which  a  life  of 
immortal  blessedness  is  founded,  by  the  amendroeot 
of  the  hearty  and  involving  truly  the  h(»p€>8  nnd  inte- 
rests of  a  "heavenly  kin<j^dom;  and  it  is  left  to  maa 
himself  to  cultivate  or  neglect.  It  i.s  therefore  Binall 
in  its  beginnings ;  and  He  who  knew  how  easily  it 
might  be  overlooked,  was  pleased  emphatically  anii 
figuratively  to  represent  it  as  the  least  of  all  seeds. 
From  hence  arises  our  moral  judgment  or  consdencf, 
which  springs  from  an  imperceptible  seed,  plaatcil 
by  our  Creator,  that  may  be  aided  in  it^  strengtii 
and  vigour  by  proper  culture.  The  faculties  whirk 
we  have,  in  common  with  the  brutes,  appear  to  hate 
the  most  rapid  growth.  In  the  first  period  of  life* 
children  are  not  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong,  or  yet  of  abstract  reasoning  in  noatters  of 
science.  Their  judgments  of  moral  condoct,  ai 
well  as  their  ideas  of  truth,  gradually  advance,  jnat 
as  the  corn  or  the  grass.  In  vegetables  first  the 
blade  or  leaf  appears,  then  the  flower,  and  last  of 
all  the  fruit;  from  which  the  others  were  product 
according  to  the  variation  of  the  soil,  season,  and 
culture,  which  are  most  congenial  to  them.  Some 
plants  are  brought  to  much  greater  perfection  thai 
others  of  the  same  species ;  but  no  culture^  no  varit- 
tion  of  season,  or  soil,  can  make  grapes  grow  km 
thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  The  germs  of  moitf 
intelligence  are  at  first  tender  and  dielicate,  and 
easily  warped.  Our  intellectual  discernmeot  ianol 
strong  or  vigorous  enough  by  nature,  to  secure  m 
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from  errors  in  speculation.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
conclude  from  the  errors  and  ignorance  of  mankind 
that  man  has  not  a  natural  faculty  of  discerning 
truth  and  distinguishing  it  from  error.  In  our  rule 
of  conduct  we  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  a  system 
of  education,  or  by  a  wrong  method  of  instruction^ 
and  frequently  we  have  our  understanding  warped 
by  appetites  and  passions ;  by  fashion  or  by  the 
contagion  of  evil  example.  I'be  natural  power  of 
discerning  between  right  and  wrong  requires  the 
aid  of  instruction,  education,  exercise,  and  habit,  as 
well  as  our  other  natural  powers. 

There  it  a  strong  analogy  between  the  progress  of  the  body  from  infancy 
to  maturity,  and  the  progress  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.    This  progrM- 
sion  in  both,  is  the  operation  of  the  Divine  power  implanted  in  our  nature* 
which  may  be  greatly  aided  by  proper  education.    The  powers  of  vegetation 
wonld  for  ever  lie  dormant  in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  without  beat  and  moisture  ; 
so  without  education  and  good  example,  the  rational  and  moral  powers  of 
man  are  equally  unproductive.     Yet  these  powers    are  a  portion,  and 
pethaps  the  noblest  part  of  his  constitution,  just  as  the  power  of  vegetation 
is  the  first  principle  of  the  seed.    Our  first  moral  conceptions  are  probably 
obtained  by  attending  coolly  to  the  conduct  of  others,  and  observing  what 
excites  our  approbation  and  what  our  indignation.    These  sentiments  spring 
from  oar  moral  faculty,  as  naturally  as  the  sensations  of  sweet  and  bitter 
from  the  faculty  of  taste ;  they  have  each  their  natural  objects,  but  uioit 
human  actions  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  have  different  appearances,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  viewed  in  different  lights.    Ignorance  or  prejudice  is  very 
apt  to  warp  our  opinion.    It  requires  attention  and  candour  to  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  ill ;  and  without  favour  or  prejudice,  to  form  a  clear  and 
imj^arttal  judgment.    Tn  this  we  are  aided  greatly  by  education ;  the  bulk  of 
mankind  have  but  Httlc  <if  this  culture  in  the  proper  time  or  season ;  and 
what  they  have  is  often  unskilfully  applied  ;  by  which  means  bad  babittii 
gather  strength,  and  false  notions  of  pleasure,  honour,  and  interest,  occupy 
th^hlin^^they  do  notregatrd  what  is  right  and  honest,  conscience  !s  seldom 
coi^ff  Itod,  and  so  little  exercisedi  that  ita  decisions,  from  the  contemptiUa) 
manner  of  the  application,  are  indistinct  and  wavering.    This  pr\n^Yf}^^i^ 
thJ'mind  of  man  may  be  cbraparid  to  a  tender  plant  in  an  uncongenial  soil. 
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which  requires  attentioD  and  improvement  in  the  first  period  of  life,  as  v^  :  n 
our  own  exertions  when  we  arrive  at  maturity.     These  exertions  must  i-^-^ 
from  a  belief  in  God  ;  such  a  faith  as  the  apostle  describes  as  being  a  povf:- 
ful  operation  on  the  mind,  wrought  by  the  Divine  power,  which,  if  nn 
resisted,  would  produce  those  salutary  effects  of  working  out  his  salv^tias 
by  a  co-operation  with  the  attractive  power  of  His  spirit ;  for  man  muii 
believe  that  the  Almighty  Lord  is  a  rewarder  of  tiiose  who  diligentfy  »rck 
Him.    The  path  of  duty  is  plain  and  direct,  which  Uie  upright  io  heart  c«fi- 
not  mistake ;  such  it  must  be«  since  every  man    is   bound  to  walk  in  'i 
There  are  some  intricate  cases  in  morals,  which  admit  of  disputation ;  hr. 
these  seldom  occur  in  practice,  and  when  they  do,  the  kiarDed  dispuUDtte 
no  great  advantage,  for  the  unlearned  man,  who  uses  the  best  meani  is k* 
power  to  know  his  duty,  and  acts  according  to  the  knowledge  set  before,  o: 
given  him  by  this  principle,  is  inculpable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  cum ;  k 
may  err,  but  is  not  guilty  of  immorality.    There  is,  doubtless  then,  hovcfcr 
we  may  term  it,  a  consciousness,  a  principle,  or  a  Divine  light,  thatdiir^ 
vers  to  every  man  the  wretchedness  of  his  nature.     The  natural  drpraritT 
of  man  is  to  be  felt  at  all  times — injustice,  revenge,  arrogance,  pride,  cmrbr, 
lust,  covetousness,  and  a  variety  of  passions,  all  proceeding  from  selMotY. 
are  fixing  themselves  in  all  our  minds,  which  is  a  proof  of  their  existencp  fi 
fallen  nature  ;  and  as,  even  in  very  early  youth,  some  of  these  dispotitioM 
may  be  observed,  so  we  cannot  but  notice  that  where  proper  care  ii  oa 
taken  to  overcome  them,  they  abundantly  increase.     Shame,  and  a  dit*d 
of  their  evil  consequences,  may  indeed,  in  some  degree,  impede  their  prt- 
gress.    It  was  said,  by  the  Almighty  himself,  of  Abraham,  that  lie  knew  Ua. 
that  he  would  order  and  direct  his  children  and  servants  after  him  *  ii^ 
this,  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  was  perhaps    one    reason  cky 
parental  authority  was  so  frequently  enforced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jctk 
Some  of  their  maxims  bear  witness,  namely,  **  he  who  does  not  leam  his  i« 
some  trade  or  employment,  brings  him  up  for  a  thief;"  and  with  resperttv 
the  instruction  of  the  law,  besides  the  parental  teaching  which  wu  t9 
strongly  inculcated,  they  were  instructed  to  have  texts  written  on  their  n- 
ments,  as  mottoes  for  their  more  frequent  remembrance.     At  the  tim«  ^ 
our  Lord's  personal  appearance  to  the  Jews,  they  made  a  prominent  il»» 
of  holiness,  by  wearing  these  phylacteries,  without  an  aetiud  obaervaacesf 
the  duties  they  inculcated.    These  inscriptions  were  to  be  worn  mi^ 
garmenU  (partly  from  the  want  of  books  and  writing  which  In  that  dn  wm 
very  difficult  to  procure,)  in  order  to  preserve  in  their  daily  remembranrr. 
the  lively  precepts  and  commandments  which  it  was  their  consUnt  intrti 
fulfil,  being  then  under  the  immediate  superintendenct  of  their  Cr«ttor  ifci 
was  thtir  Lawgiver  and  King. 
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The  Scripture  bears  the  clearest  and  most  un- 
answerable testimony  to  one  only  truelGod,  doing  all 
things  by  his  own  eternal  power,  tvisdom,  and  word, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  the  rock  of  ages,  by  theimme* 
diate  influence  and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
powerful  efficacy  produced  such  a  change  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  at  the  day  of  penticost,  and  un« 
der  whose  direction,  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  was  to  be  preached  unto  all  people ;  at  the 
same  time  these  inspired  teachers^were  to  require 
fruits  meet  for  repentance,  through  that  faith  which 
works  by  love,  *and  fulfils  the  law.  Iii  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  Gospel,  the  early  teachers  who 
were  sent  forth  to  preach  unto  the  people  these  glad 
tidings^  that  by  repentance  and  faith  in  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  their  sins  should  be  blotted  out, 
took  pains  to  guide  its  working,  to  urge  men  to 
abound  more  and  more  unto  good  works,  and  to 
reprove  them  when  their  faith  was  barren  and  un- 
fruitful In  the  sermons  of  our  Lord,  and  also  in  the 
epistles  of  His  apostles,  a  large  portion  is  employed 
in  enforcing  practical  duties ;  whereas  a  modern  ser- 
mon as  long  as  one  of  these,  frequently  closes  without 
one  word  bearing  on  the  duties  of  common  life. 
The  apostles  taught  their  bearers  to  be  diligent  in 
business,  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,  and  to  owe  no  man  anything.  They  worked 
as  well  as  taught ;  and  they  followed  up  their  good 
example  by  this  universal  precept,  ^*  that  ye  study  to 
attend  to  your  own  business,  and  to  work  with  your 
No.  25.  5  B 
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own  hands,  as  we  commanded  you  ;  that  ye  walk 
honestly  towards  them  that  are  without ;  and  that 
ye  may  have  lack  of  nothing.  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles expounded  the  commandment,  ^'honour  tb? 
father  and  thy  mother/'  as  including  a  support  of 
them  in  their  old  age.  The  apostles  did  not  invent 
excuses  for  him  that  stole,  or  that  coveted  other 
men's  goods;  but  they  besought  him  to  labour,  work- 
ing with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that  he 
might  have  to  give  to  him  that  needed. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  early  dawning  of 
the  Gospel  light,  in  the  days  of  the  reformers,  bow 
clearly  they  perceived  that  the  path  they  had  to 
walk  in,  was  not  tlie  brightness  of  the  Gospel-day; 
but  the  mind  of  man  was  not  then  able  to  bear  the 
full  fruition ;  their  eyes  being  only  opened  to  see 
men  as  trees  walking.  Archbishop  Cranmer  and 
others,  endeavoured  to  abolish  many  of  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Church  in 
that  day,  particularly  the  long  list  of  titled  dig- 
nitaries, such  a6  deans,  sub-deans^  canons,  and 
minor  canons,  prebends,  archdeacons,  precentors 
and  vicars  choral,  these  being  all  derived  from  the 
Catholic  hierarchy.  The  only  twodasses  of  christian 
ministers  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  bishops,  and  deacons  who  had  then  the 
care  of  the  poor  ;  presbyteries  and  priests^ 
were  synonymous  terms ;  so  earnest  were  I9iey 
to  rid  the  church  of  its  superfluous  forms,  cereiM- 
niesi  imd  places,  that  the  degree  had  almost  passed 
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the  synod ;  when  some  selfish  pluralists  suggested^ 
in  conseqnence  of  the  great  number  of  important 
changes  then  effected ;  that  it  was  not  advisable 
to  press  these  and  similar  improvements  at  that 
period,  but  to  leave  them  to  a  succeeding  age. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  alterations 
were  not  then  made,  since  those  particulars  which 
were  left  for  further  reform,  still  remain  just  as 
they  were.  But  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  need  of 
those  reforms  since  that  day,  never  occurred  to  those 
who  are  in  places  of  authority  in  the  church?  The 
rulers  have  been  proposing  various  reforms  in  mat- 
ters of  minor  importance ;  hut  personal  interest 
appears  to  have  blinded  their  eyes  to  the  more 
glaring  evils  connected  with  themselves. 

Is  there  an  instance  where  any  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church  see  the  impropriety  of  enormous  reve- 
nues when  cujoyed  by  other  dignitaries,  for  no  pos- 
sible benefit  to  the  community  ?  In  the  late  speech 
of  the  Bishop  of  London^  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
be  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  canons 
and  the  cathedral  clergy  of  Su  PauFs,  *'  I  pass 
the  magnificent  church  which  crowns  the  metropolis, 
and  is  consecrated  to  the  noblest  possible  object, 
the  glory  of  God,  and  I  ask  myself  in  what  degree 
it  answers  the  object.  I  see  there  the  dean,  and 
three  residentiaries,  with  incomes  amounting  in  the 
aggregate,  to  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ;  1  also  observe  connected  with  the 
cathedral,  twenty  nine  clergymen,  whose  offices  are 
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all  but  sinecares^  with  an  aunual  iucomc  of  iwelv* 
thousand  a  year ;  and  likely  to  be  very  much  lar^fr 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  I  proceed  a  mile 
or  two  to  the  east  and  north  east  of  the  metropolii, 
and  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  inQiiien»e  popu- 
lation in  the  most  wretched  state  of  destitution  and 
neglect — artizans,  mechanics,  labourers,  beggan, 
thieves,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand.** 
In  reply  to  which,  Sydney  Smith,  one  of  the  canons 
of  St.  Paul's,  thus  addresses  the  bishop— '*  This 
stroll  in  the  metropolis  is  extremely  well  contrived 
for  your  lordship's  speech,  but  suppose  my  dear  lord 
that  instead  of  going  east  and  north  east,  you  bad 
turned  about,  crossed  London  Bridge,  and  resohing 
to  make  your  walk  as  impartial  as  posft^ible,  had  pro- 
ceeded in  a  south  west  direction,  you  would  soon 
have  perceived  a  palace  containing  not  one  deaOi 
three  residentiaries,  and  twenty  nine  clergymen,  bot 
one  attenuated  prelate,  with  an  income  enjoyed  by 
himself  alone,  amounting  to  ,£30,000  per  annoin, 
twice  as  great  as  all  these  confiscated  clergymen  pot 
together,  not  one  penny  of  it  given  up  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament during  his  life  to  that  want  of  spiritual  seal 
he  so  deeply  deplores;  and  ,£15,000  per  anniim 
secured  to  his  successor,  though  all  the  duties  of  liii 
office  might  be  most  effectually  performed  for  one- 
third  of  the  salary."  In  a  speech  of  Lord  £rskine9, 
deploring  the  destitute  condition  of  the  people  ai 
being  the  cause  of  so  much  infidelity  and  profane- 
ness,  he  attributes  it  to  the  corruption  of  the  esta^ 
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^lislnuchts,  when  he  says,  *^  it  acts  ten  thousand 
times  worse  on  the  condition  of  the  people,  than  the 
rudest  dominion  of  tyranny;  which  has  changed, 
and  is  still  changing^,  the  face  of  the  modern  world/' 

In  tbf  pre  tent  condition  of  the  world,  it  appears  there  i»  a  neceeeity  for 
anch  institutions  as  were  described  by  the  apostle,  containing  teachers  and 
bishopH,  that  is  overseers*  and  a  ministry  coosiRting  of  pastors,  whose 
office  it  was  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  instil  into  the  minds  of  youth 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  ac  they  are  enforced  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  an  appointment  of  efficient  persons,  who  would  tealously  apply 
themselves  to  fill  these  offices,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  in  fervent  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  the  people.  Bishop  Burnet,  In  his  charge  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese,  showed  a  great  deal  of  disinterested  integrity,  by  vehemently 
exclaiming  against  pluralities  as  a  most  sacrilegious  robbery ;  and  in  his 
first  visiution  at  Salisbury,  he  urged  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard,  who,  on 
being  consulted  by  one  of  his  followers,  whether  he  might  accept  two  bene- 
fices, replied,  **and  how  will  you  be  able  to  serve  them  both  ?  "  **  I  intend," 
answered  the  priest,  **  to  officiate  in  one  of  them  by  a  deputy."  **  Will  your 
deputy  be  damned  for  you  too  ?  "  cried  the  saint.  *^  Believe  me,  you  may 
serve  your  cure  by  proxy,  but  you  must  be  damned  in  person."  But  is  it 
not  an  act  of  injustice  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  accustomed  salary  ?  Not 
by  any  means  when  the  salary  itself  is  unjust;  it  is  rather  doing  an  act  of 
justice  to  all  parties,  to  see  that  such  salaries  are  apportioned  to  the  duties 
performed.  It  is  stated  that  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  are  now  from  eight 
to  nine  millions  ;  and  if  we  allow  to  each  of  the  ten  thousand  now  appointed 
an  income  of  £900  aryear,  it  will  only  amount  to  two  millions.  How  then 
would  you  appropriate  the  remainder  ?  The  answer  should  be,  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans — 
for  the  repair  of  parish  churches,  and  to  the  necessary  expenses  which  might 
attend  the  performance  of  Divine  servicei  according  to  the  original  intention 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues.*  The  principal  objection  of  most  professors 
would  be  over-ruled ;  there  would  be  but  few  insurmountable  scruples  of 
eonacience,  because  nearly  all  sects  consider  a  stipendiary  agency  for  the 
ministry,  qiUte  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  Gospel ^  and  only  the  Society 

*  The  small  sum  of  ^1,700  per  annum,  originally  paid  out  of  the  privy 
purse  for  poor  dissenting  ministers  of  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Baptist  denominations,  and  new  voted  by  Parliament,  is  all  that  the  Protes- 
tant dissenters  in  England  and  Wales  receive  of  the  public  money ;  and 
Non-conformists  in  general  have  often  expressed  their  decided  objection  to 
this  annual  grant. 
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of  Friends  have  just  views  of  the  real  apostolic  miniatry.     Howevfr,  uod^ 
tlie  present  imperfect  condition  of  society,  let  every  Christian  contiaieb 
that  church  or  dissenting  community  lo  which  he  now  beloii|^  ^ppljiiik 
his  own  circumatances,  whether  formed  b^*  education,   habit,  orbytho;'. 
enactments  of  law,  which  prevent  the  clergy  from  entering  into  anjotk? 
profession,  the  same  rule  which  the  apoalle  applied  to  converts  of  JevM 
and  Heathen  origin— **  U  any  man  called,  being   circumcised,  let  hiaoot 
become  uncircnmcised.     Is  any  man  called  in  uncircumcision,  letLiaoc: 
become  circumcised."     Either  condition  is  nothing  bat  the  keepiag  Ik 
commamlments  of  God;  *Het  every  man  abide  in  the  calling  vhcrrinka 
called."  (1  Cor.  vii.  8.)    And  since  there  are  many  evils  acknowledged  j 
every  dissenting  community,  as  well  as  in  the  church,  let  every  man  itriit 
to  set  his  own  house  in  order ;  let  the  Episcopalian  endeavour  to  remsTcif 
evils  of  episcopacy  ;  the  Independent  and  the  Baptist^  their  respective  ip- 
tcms  ;  let  the  Wesleyans,  the  Society  of  Friends,  theMoravians  and  Pfynoi^k 
Brethren,  remedy  every  defect  which  they  may  discern  amongst  tlKisdm; 
so  shall  the  Christian  world  be  better  able  to  judge  the  merits  of  tbtir 
various  doctrines,  by  their  fruits,  and  how  their  worship  and  discipline  ope 
rate,    so    as   to  reform  their  manners  and  conduct.      Thus  shall  bh. 
who  never  can  be  driven  to  unity,  be  allured  to  it  by  obaerving  the  order  id 
brotherly  love  of  each  denomination  ;  then  will  the  world,  three-fourtb  «•' 
whom  are  still  heathens,  behold  a  Christian  army,  composed  of  variooi 
regiments,  each  with  its  peculiar  uniform,  and  all   cerviag    umAtr  sv 
commander-in-chief,  and  arrayed  against  the  common  enemy infidelity. 

One  remarkable  reason  why  maakind  are  afene 
to  the  idea  of  christian  perfection,  as  described  in 
various  passages  in  both  the  old  and  new  testameot, 
is  that  they  appear  either  from  ignorance,  prejudice 
or  education,  to  have  devised  a  plan  for  tbemaeifef 
in  opposition  to  the  direct  command  of  Jesns  Christ; 
and  this  may  arise  in  minds^  who  wish  to  think  or 
act  right  from  a  knowledge  they  possess  of  the  d^ 
pravity  of  human  nature,  without  considering  that 
nothing  unholy  or  unclean  can  ever  enter  the  kioK- 
dom  of  heaven.  Here  then  is  strong  presucsptioi, 
for  if  ever  we  are  permitted  to  enter  his  gloriooi 
kingdom,  the  soul  must  be  cleansed  from  all  the  impo- 
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rities  of  Ibis  life.  Indeed  it  is  strange  since  so  many 
centuries  have  elapsed,  and  so  many  myriads  of  per- 
sons have  professed  Christianity,  that  by  this  time  its 
beauty  and  excellence  should  not  more  generally  be 
acknowledged,  and  its  sentiments  more  fully  adopted 
by  those  who  have  had  the  superior  advantage  of 
studying  the  sacred  writings.  If  we  take  the  words 
of  our  Redeemer,  as  they  were  really  intended,  we 
shall  discover  that  the  righteousness  he  enjoins  must 
exceed  [that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  whose 
conduct  was  governed  by  the  outward  law  ;  and  to 
shew  wherein  the  perfection  of  true  holiness  consists, 
He  first  refers  to  the  old  legal  dispensation,  and 
then  points  out  that  perfect  system,  which  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  lively  faith  and  purity  of  heart, 
divested,  through  His  aid,  of  those  propensities  to 
which  as  earthly  beings,  we  are  naturally  prone. 
The  old  law  says,  **  thou  shall  not  kill;"  so  far  is 
Jesus  Christ  from  admitting  an  idea  respecting  mur- 
der, that  he  goes  to  the  foundation  of  the  human 
heart,  by  eradicating  every  thought  that  would  excite 
a  disposition  to  murder,  viz.,  anger,  resentment,  or 
revenge.  ''If  thou  wilt  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar, 
and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught 
against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and 
go  thy  way;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and 
then  offer  thy  gift ;''  as  if  he  had  said,  ''  thy  prayers 
and  thy  petitions  will  avail  nothing,  until  all  anger 
and  resentment  is  removed." 

Again,  it  has  been  said,  ^'  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
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a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;'  but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  re- 
sist not  evil ;  and  *' whosoever  shall  smile  thee  oa 
the  ri<i:ht  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  oth«:rr  also.**  >o 
resentment,  no  revenge,  is  admitted  by  Him,^all  musa 
lie  meekness  and  forbearance.  Actions  then  wi!l 
be  tried  by  the  law  of  the  Gospel ;  no  wars  and  fight 
ing,  no  duelling,  but  all  peace.  How  beautiful  tbt 
prospect!  David  foreseeing  the  happiness  of  the 
day,  when  the  mountain  of  the  Liord's  house  is 
established  on  the  earth,  he  says,  ''Their  oxen  shall 
be  strong  to  labour ;  there  shall  be  no  breaking  in 
or  going  out ;  there  shall  be  no  complaining  in  the 
streets;  that  our  sons  shall  be  as  pLints  grown  op 
in  their  youth  ;  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  coraer 
stones  polished,  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace; 
our  gamers  shall  be  full,  affording  all  manner  of 
store ;  our  sheep  may  bring  forth  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  in  our  fields.  Happy  is  that 
people  who  are  in  such  a  state ;  yea,  happy  is  that 
people  whose  Grod  is  the  Lord  !** 
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The  origin  and  tenure  of  church  property — the  revenues  in  glebei,  tithet, 
surplus  fees,  Easter  ofTerings,  Queen  Anne's  bounty^-the  revenuee  of  the 
London  clergy — ^the  structure  of  chnrehes  contrary  to  Gospel  order'^the 
inAnence  of  the  tithe  system  on  the  labourer  and  meobanic— Sir  Robert 
Peel's  and  Dr.  Paley's  opinion  of  the  misapplication  of  the  revenues —tlie 
patrons  of  the  distribution  of  the  gifts— a  national  scheme  for  an  employ- 
ment fund— friendly  societies^  their  effects  and  diBcrepaneiet— a  fanerml 
view  of  the  national  income,  and  state  of  society  in  1688,  ]803«and  184S— 
a  statement  of  French  and  American  agriculture— statistical  number  bf 
cattle  In  Europe— resources  for  employment-^-a  table,  shewing  the  tneqnnk 
Itles  of  the  assessment  of  the  poor-rate,  in  different  counties,  In  1803""«x- 
penses  of  65  agricultural  families  in  1796— of  6  families  in  1836— table  of 
the  average  price  of  wages  and  provisions,  from  li95to  1840 — acomparAtlve 
statement  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  (k-on  1838  to  1841 — the  density  of 
population— the  lowest  and  highest  value  of  real  property-^inbablt^ 
houses— Sir  J.  Cullam'a  history  of  a  manor  faurm  in  Suffolk  in  the  Hth 
century,  compared  with  the  same  at  the  present  period— value  of  the 
crown  lands— the  management  of  the  crown  lands — the  last  report  of  the 
consumption  of  spirits  and  liquors  in  Great  Britain— Emigration— its 
effects  and  abuses— costs  and  probable  benefit. 

Op  the  origin  and  tenure  of  church  property,  we  may  observe  that  tithes 
appear  to  be  the  most  obnoxious,  and  of  all  our  taxes  the  most  absurd.  It  is 
impolitic  for  a  nation  to  allow  tithes  as  a  stipendiary  means  of  remunerating 
their  public  teachers.*    The  only  people  who  can  pretend  to  place  the  right  of 


*  See  the  article  on  tithes  in  **  Bum's  Ecclesiastical  Law,"  from  whence  it 
appears  that  tithes  were  not  paid  in  England  till  the  eighth  century,  and 
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tithes  on  Divine  authority,  are  the  JewH  ;  but  such  a  right,  if  ever  it  tii'^lti 
amongst  them*  certainly  ceased  with  their  theocracy.  The  Jewb  of  tb<>  pre- 
■ent  day  pay  no  tithes  for  the  support  of  their  rabbies,  nor  indeed  have  aa? 
tithes  been  paid  by  that  nation  since  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  coi* 
sequent  dispersion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  reasoo, 
and  may  be  affirmed  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  there  never  was  a  religioa. 
cither  Jewish  or  Gentile,  that  could  legally  claim  for  its  maintenance  atnth 
part  of  the  yearly  produce  of  land  and  labour.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  iofcr, 
that  if  the  clergy  be  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  they  osfbt 
to  form  one  tenth  of  the  population  ;  but  there  never  was  a  mode  of  wortliip 
which  required  a  tenth  of  the  people  to  be  teachers  and  ministers.  Tbt 
tribe  of  Levi  had  a  tenth  because  they  formed  a  tenth  of  the  population,  aa} 
had  no  other  inheritance  ;  but  Aaron  and  his  sons  had  only  a  tenth  t/tkat 
tenth.  So  the  clergy  received  no  more  than  an  hundredth  part,  the  remais- 
der  being  for  other  purposes,  either  for  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  the  poor,  tbe 
stranger,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  or  the  support  of  the  temple.  It  cannot  W 
ascertained  when  tithes  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  ;  but  one  ihii( 
is  certain  respecting  tithes,  namely,  that  in  England,  in  France,  and  probaUf 
in  all  Christian  countries,  they  were  divided  into  four  portions,  one  for  t&t 
bishop,  another  for  the  poor,  a  third  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  and  a 
fourth  for  the  priest.  Although  some  modern  writers  have  disputed  tbii 
four-fold  division  of  parochial  tithes,  the  fact  rests  upon  such  unqoeitiai- 
able  authority,  that  it  may  be  placed  beyond  doubt.  In  some  parishes  ii 
Ireland,  according  to  the  diocesan  returns  to  Parliament  in  1890,  thebishopi 
of  Clonfert,  Kildare,  and  Kilmacduagh,  remark  in  their  returns,  tbatinthrir 
dioceses  the  old  episcopal  establishment  of  the  quarta  pars  is  preserfcd, 
that  is  a  portion  of  the  parochial  tithes  out  of  every  parish  payable  to  the 
bishop. 
The  right  of  the  poor  to  share  in  the  tithe,  is  esUblished  by  the  tenure  of 

then  they  were  granted  to  the  clergy  by  an  act  of  tyrannical  power  aad 
usurpation,  by  two  of  our  popish  and  superstitious  Kings  ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance, as  a  remuneration  for  murder.  The  other,  Seldon  informs  us  was  a 
gift  to  the  poor,  by  King  Stephen.  The  preamble  of  the  grant  is  as  foIlo«, 
**  Because  through  the  providence  of  Divine  mercy,  we  know  it  to  be  m 
ordered ;  and  by  the  church  publishing  it  far  and  near,  every  body  bath 
beard  that  by  the  distribution  of  alms^  persons  may  be  absolved  from  tb^ 
bonds  of  sin,  and  obtain  the  reward  of  heavenly  joys,  I,  Stephen,  by  thf 
grace  of  God  king  of  England,  being  willing  to  have  part  with  those  who,  bv 
a  happy  kind  of  trading,  exchange  heavenly  things  for  eai-thly,  and  beisf 
smitten  with  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  oiy  own  soul  and  tbe 
soul  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  of  all  my  ancestors,  confirm  tithes  and 
•ther  donations  to  the  church." 
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ancicut  ■tatutes,  made  to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  the  appro- 
priations of  parishes  by  spiritual  corporations.  After  these  appropriations 
ha )  been  effected,  the  religious  bouses  were  vront  to  depute  one  of  tbeir  owa 
body  to  perform  Divine  service  in  those  parishes,  of  which  the  society  bad 
become  possessed  of  the  tithes.  This  officiating  minister  was  in  reality  no 
more  than  the  curate  or  vicar  of  the  appropriators,  receiving  from  them  aa 
arbitrary  stipend.  Under  this  system  the  poor  suffered  so  much,  that  the 
legislature  was  obliged  to  interfere  ;  and  accordingly  the  15th  Rich.  II.  c.  6. 
provides,  that  in  all  appropriations  of  churches,  the  diocesan  shall  order  a 
competent  sum  to  be  divided  amongst  the  poor  parishioners  annually;  and 
that  the  vicar  shall  be  sufficiently  endowed.  *^  It  seems,"  says  Blackstont, 
^  the  parishioners  were  frequent  sufferers,  not  only  by  the  wants  of  Divine  ser- 
vice, but  also  by  withholding  those  alms,  for  which,  amongst  other  purposest 
the  payment  of  tithes  was  originally  imposed  ;"  and  therefore,  in  the  Act,  a 
pension  is  directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  parishioners,  aa  well 
as  a  sufficient  stipend  to  the  vicar.  By  this  we  may  observe  that  the  origi- 
nal four-fold  division  of  parochial  tithe,  is  a  privilege  that  the  poor  have  at 
much  right  to  claim  (from  ancient  usage,)  as  even  the  clergy  have  to  theirs* 
It  also  incidentally  establishes  another  fact  deserving  attention,  by  showing 
the  want  of  charity  and  hospitality  to  the  poor,  in  the  abbeys  and  monaste* 
rifts.  By  masses  and  obits,  and  various  other  means,  the  monks  possesseil 
themselves  of  a  large  number  of  the  benefices  in  the  Kingdom.  Instead  of 
applying  the  revenues  of  these  to  the  purposes  of  religion  and  charity,  they 
perverted  them  to  the  enriching  of  their  own  fraternities ;  so  that  a  compul- 
sory Act  of  the  legislature  was  necessary  to  compel  them  to  restore  to  the 
poor  a  portion  of  their  rights.  The  little  charity  of  the  religious  houses 
might  be  inferred  from  the  selfishness  of  human  nature ;  for  it  is  noto- 
rious, how  they  had  become  the  abodes  of  luxury,  indolence,  and  crime. 
Who  would  expect,  from  societies  so  depraved,  either  charity  or  hospitality ; 
the  rich,  the  sensual,  and  the  vicious,  rarely  sympathize  with  the  indigent ; 
as,  from  their  own  ease,  and  indifference,  they  are  mostly  prone  to  calum- 
niate the  poor  with  unjust  suspicions. 

The  number  of  preferments,  and  the  division  of  emoluments,  we  give  from 
Dr.  Cove,  ond  other  sources,  viz.: — 

Bishops  sees 26 

Chancellorships    26 

Archdeaconries » 61 

Deaneries  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  28 

Prebends  and  canonries 514 

Minor  canonries,  priests,  vicars,  and  other  dig-  ?  oqq 

nitaries,  without  including  lay  officers ) 

Rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries ...••       11,342 

12,327 
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Thus  there  are  12,3*27  places  of  preferment  divided  amongst  7J69A  indWi- 
duals,  affording  nearly  two  to  each.  It  appears  that  2,88G  per^xons  hoi«l  tvt 
or  more  rectories,  vicarages,  and  cbapelries,  Mrith  the  largest  incomes,  an^ 
at  the  same  time  paying  the  smallest  stipend  to  the  officiating  curair. 
In  the  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  they  are  classed  as  followa  : — 


Number  of  individuals.        Livings  held  by  each. 


I 

1 

6 

12 

64 

209 

567 

2,027 

4^5 

7,191 


11 

8 

7 
6 


5    .. 


4 
3 
2 
1 


47 


Total. 

Jl 
•    « 

.15 

72 

836 
1,701 
4,054 
4,305 


11,342 


The  following  is  a  statement,  shewing  the  mode  in  which  the  reveDvei  tl 
the  church,  amounting  to  £9,456,577,  are  divided  amongst  the  diffemt 
orders  of  clergy : — 


CLASS    OP    BISHOPS. 

Average  Incomes. 

2  Archbishops ^26,465     ... 

24  Bishops 10,174     ... 

CaVRCH    DIQNITAIIES, 

28  Deans 1,580    ... 

61  Archdeacons 739    ... 

26  Chancellors   494     ... 

514  Prebendaries  and  canons ........       545     ... 

330  Precentors,  servitors,  vicars  ge- 
neral,  minor  canons,   priests,^       ^ag 
vicars  choral^  and  other  mem-f 
bers  of  cathedrals 

PAROCHIAL  CLIROT. 

2,886  Aristocratic    Pluralists,    mostly 

non-residents,  and  holding  two, 

three,  four,  or  more  liviagSy  in^    1,863 

all  7|037  livings,  averaging  each 

in  tithes,  glebes,  &c.  764 

4,305  Incumbents,  holding  one  living 

each,  and  about  one-half  resi-^       764 

dent 


ToUl. 

^52,930 

244,176 

44,240* 
45.079 
12,844 
280,130 

111,540 


5^6;^I8 


BJK9jm 


^€9i^SSJSTI 


*  The  value  of  the  deaneries  are  calculated  from  the  returna  of  the 
lUgii^  (allowance  being  made  for  the  increase  in  the  value  of  chnrdi  pi^ 
perty,)  aa  13  to  1.  The  result  te*  that  the  average  it  greatly  bd0V 
the  truth.  Some  single  prebends,  such  as  the  golden  ones  of  fit.  Ftal's 
Winchester,  Ely,  Lincoln,  and  Dnriitm,  are  werth  firom  4i,OaO  ft 
a-year  egch. 
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And  4,354  curates,  licensed  and  unlicensed,  whose  average  stipends  are 
not  more  than  £'t6  each,  amounting  together  to  £319,050,  which  are  inelnd«4 
in  the  income  of  the  pluralists,  and  who  do  all  the  service  of  the  church. 
Prom  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  bishops,  dignitaries,  and  non- 
resident Incumbents,  amounting  to  3,871  individuals,  receive  iS6,136,638 
per  annum — six-ninths  of  the  revenues  of  the  church ;  and  these  persons 
discharge  no  duty,  but  hold  mere  honorary  appointments;  while  the  officiating; 
^l^rgy*  amounting  to  8,559,  who  do  all  the  duty,  receive  ouly  £3,608,070. 
At  the  same  time  the  greatest  part  of  this  labour  is  performed  by  curates^ 
whose  salary  varies  from  iSlO  to  jS150  per  annum. 

According  to  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline,  no  minister  ought  to  hold 
more  than  one  living ;  and  for  the  better  care  of  the  parishioners,  he  ought 
to  reside  on  his  benefice.  Laws  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.  c.  13^ 
and  the  57th  George  III.  c.  99,  which  are  still  in  force,  imposing  forfeitures 
and  penalties  on  clergymen,  who,  whilst  holding  possession  of  one  living 
accept  another,  or  who  absent  themselves  from  their  parishes.  These  laws* 
however,  are  little  more  than  theory,  because  by  dispensations  and  licensM^ 
a  man  may  hold  as  many  livings  as  he  can  get,  and  need  not  reside  on  any 
of  them;  hence  it  is  that  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  are  pluralists.  In  the  preceding  list  of  classification,  the  dignitaries 
of  cathedrals  are  not  included ;  besides  the  fellowships  in  the  Universities, 
chaplainships,  professorships,  the  mastership  of  grammar-schools,  and  other 
offices  held  by  incumbents,  to  which  members  of  the  Establishment  are  ex- 
clusively eligible.  These  licenses  from  the  bishops  must  be  according  to 
the  Act  of  43rd  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  for  some  stated  cause— the  usual  pretext  it 
bis  own  ill  health,  or  that  of  his  wife  or  daughter,  which  if  once  granted  with 
a  certificate  from  a  medical  man,  and  left  with  the  bishop,  the  same  plea  caiL 
be  continued  as  a  matter  of  course,  probably  for  many  years.  The  account 
states  there  are  six  or  eight  out  of  twenty-two  licenses  granted  in  one  dio- 
cese on  this  plea,  and  only  three  of  the  persons  were  in*  a  state  of  health  to 
warrant  it.  There  are  various  other  Instances  of  gross  deception  on 
the  community.  Among  the  returns  is  the  remarkable  item  of  one-third 
of  the  parsonage  houses  being  out  of  repair,  as  an  excuse  tor  the  non- 
residence  of  the  pastors.  In  18I4|  a  Mr.  If  right  gives  the  following  state- 
ment, collected  from  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  the  small  diocese 
of  Ely,  in  1S13,  compared  with  the  year  1738  ;— 


TnlT^, 
On  140  livings  70  resident  incnmbents, 
34  who  reside  near  and  perform  the 
duties ;  31  curates  who  reside  in  the 
parish,  or  near  it.  The  population 
was  56,944  soqIs«  and  the  auty  was 
porformod  961  tiaaes  during  the  year. 

Their  income  was  £\%1\9  V  aniium. 

No.  26.  5 


In  1813, 

On  the  same  140  livings  45  resident 
incumbents,  17  who  reside  near  and 
perform  the  duties,  and  35  curftes ; 
some  of  them  reside  eighty  ten,  or 
twelve  miles  off.  The  population 
is  83,176  soulsv  and  the  service  is 
performed  185  times  during  the  year* 

Their  income  is  now  4^61,474  V'  an.  - 
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This  is  a  rcinaikable  Tad,  Ihat  the  duty  should  be  ne((lected  M  it  b«ciB^ 
more  important,  and  better  paid.  However,  it  would  be  as  useless  to  coumc> 
rate  as  to  exceed  our  limits,  to  shew  to  their  full  extent  the  injury  done  ta 
religion  and  the  country ;  and  therefore  two  cases  may  serve  ol  thost 
who  took  an  oath  and  bond  to  reside  in  their  parishes,  one  worth  £\Jtiii 
a-ycar,  yet  he  obtained  a  license  for  non-residence,  after  getting  apoor  cerate 
for  £S0  per  annum,  stating  that  he  was  goin^c  to  reside  near  another  Utibj 
he  had  in  a  different  part  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  on  inquiry  being  made  there, 
it  was  found  he  had  resorted  to  a  fashionable  part  of  the  country.  Theodicz 
was  encouraged  to  settle  on  his  benefices,  because  he  had  the  great  litbtt 
added  to  his  pay  ;  though  he  had  given  a  bond  to  the  archbishop  that  u 
would  constantly  reside  on  this  or  a  neighbouring  benifice,  and  keep  ares>:- 
dent  curate  on  the  other,  himself  preaching  on  tl^  benefice  where  hedidno( 
reside  13  sermons  every  year,  he  afterwards  procured  a  poor  curate  to<io 
the  duty  of  both  for  £84  per  annum,  and  resided  himself  200  miles  off!' 

In  the  returns  of  the  circular  inquirers  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  ii 
appears  throughout  the  Kingdom,  in  17^«  the  average  per  acre  of  tithe,  wu 
4s.  OJd.,  in  1803,  58.  3|d.,  and  in  1813,  7s.  d|d.  Adopting  the  rate  of  tiiliei 
in  1813,  and  taking  the  land  in  tillage  at  31,795,200  acres,  the  whole  amooai 
of  tithes  collected  would  be  £lO,267t200;  from  which,  if  we  deduct  one-third 
as  lay  tithes,  and  tithe-free  lands,  the  amount  of  tlie  church  tithes  would  bt 
4*6,844,800  per  annum.*  The  estimate  of  the  bishops  sees  may  be  gathered 
from  the  admission  of  Dr.  Lushington,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuij 
wanted  to  borrow  a  certain  sum  to  alter  and  improve  Lambeth  palace,  tbes 
it  came  out  that  this  see  was  only  worth  it32,000  per  annum.  The  seeaf 
London  is  expected  to  be  materially  increased  by  the  fallin|(  in  of  leases. 
Theses  of  Winchester  is  supposed  to  be  worth  iS^yOOO  a-year.  loose 
year  the  bishop  of  this  diocese  received  upwards  of  it\5J0OO  in  fines,  for  tte 
renewal  of  leases. 

But  let  us  ascertain  the  total  income  of  all  tbe  sees.  In  Inier  Rtgis^mt 
have  authentic  returns  of  all  bishopricks  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  As  tbs 
return  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  future  payments  of  first  fruits  sad 
tenths,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  not  too  much.  By  these  returna  the  aee  of  Csa- 
terbury  is  valued  at  £S,682  12s.  Sd.  per  annum ;  the  see  of  London  at  jClM> 
This  was  at  a  time  when  a  labourer's  wages  was  only  one  penny  per  day. 
1 . 

*  It  appears  from  the  returns  that  one-third  of  the  lands  of  England  art 
lay  appropriations,  or  tithe-free,  most  probably  from  the  same  cause.  These 
were  the  lands,  on  the  division  of  the  monasteries,  that  were  divided  betwrss 
the  king,  the  noble«,  and  the  bishops.  The  Quarterfy  JReview  statss  tW 
abbey  lands  at  only  one-tenth,  which  appears  to  be  far  short  of  their  aetisl 
state,  according  to  the  reports  to  the  agricultural  society. 
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Now  it  appears  from  the  admission  of  Dr.  Lushington  and  th«  Bishop  of 
London,  that  the  present  income  of  those  sees  are  £39,000  and  £\4fiQO 
a*year ;  ao  that  one  see  has  increased  in  value  twelve,  and  the  other  more 
than  fourteen  fold;  the  other  bishopricks  have  no  doubt  increased  in  a  simi- 
lar proportion  ;  hence,  as  the  incomes  of  the  twenty-six  sees  in  the  Lib^ 
Regit  amounts  to  £92^655  a-year,  their  present  value  cannot  be  less  than 
thirteen  times  that  sum,  or  jf  297,11^.  This  does  not  include  the  dignitaries 
and  rectories  annexed  to  these  sees,  or  held  in  commendam,  nor  the  parks, 
mansions,  palaces,  villas*  warrens,  fines  for  renewals,  heriots,  and  other 
manorial  rights,  which  would  make  their  income  equal  to  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion per  annum. 

The  revenues  of  the  deans  and  chapters  may  be  estimated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, which  in  this  valuable  document  is  stated  to  be  £38,000  a-year ; 
consequently  they  are  at  present  not  less  than  £495,000  per  annum.  In  the 
public  charities  and  schools,  it  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  educatiooy 
the  clergy  enjoy  the  principal  emoluments,  consisting  of  fellowships,  pro- 
vosts, and  lecturers.  Church  or  surplice  fees,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
form  another  abundant  source  of  revenue  to  the'clergy.  Originally  surplice 
fees  were  paid  only  by  the  rich,  and  were  intended  for  charity  ;  but  what  wac 
formerly  a  voluntary  gift,  hat  been  converted  into  a  demand  ;  and  instead  of 
the  poor  receiving  these  donations,  they  are  pocketed  by  the  clergy.  The 
poor  as  well  at  the  rich  are  now  compelled  to  pay  fees  on  burials,  marriagety' 
cburcbings,  and  christenings.  In  London  the  church  feet  are  supposed  to 
bf  equal  to  one-third  of  the  priest's  salary.  Besides  the  regular  fee,  it  it 
utual  on  the  burial  of  opulent  people,  to  get  a  compliment  of  a  guinea  or 
more  for  hat-band  and  gloves ;  atmarriaget  five  guineas  ;  andatchristeningt 
a  guinea.  In  Ireland  the  turplice  feet,  aided  by  a  few  voluntary  giftt,  form 
the  only  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  prieathood.  The  total  revenue  de- 
rived from  feet  and  gratuitiet,  is  little  short  of  a  million  a-year.  Dr.  Love 
estimated  the  annual  value  of  each  parish  at  ^^40  a-year.* 

Eatter  offeringt  and  oblations  form  another  source  of  ecclesiasticaf^ 
emolument.  These  offerings,  or  dues  as  they  are  called,  are  certain  cus- 
tomary payments  at  Easter,  and  all  chnrch  fettivals,  to  which  every  house- 
holder is  liable.  Their  amount  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  North  they  commonly  pay  tixpence  in  lien  of  an  offering  hen ;  a 
shilling  in  lieu  of  a  goote  or  turkey;  ohe  penny,  called  smoke  penny; 
one  halfpenny  for  every  person  or  communicant  above  the  age  of  sixteen, 

*  This  is  not  half  their  value,  according  to  the  annual  report  on  church  ' 
building,  Pari.  pap.  vol.  1,  Sept.  1829.    Most  probably  Love  made  hla  cal- 
culations from  the  annual  returns,  in  which  it  hat  always  been  the  daign  o{ 
the  clergy  to  make  it  appear  their  revenuet  are  not  what  they  really  are. 
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and  ho  on.  Thtse  «r«  considered  the  ancient  rigkiM  of  the  clergj,  tad  iff 
pertinaciously  levied  in  some  parte  of  the  KiBgdom ;  thoir  valne  omj  If 
estimaud  at  ^£100,000  per  annum.  The  folloviog  is  a  brief  eehedale  ef  ik 
revenues  of  tlie  Established  Church  of  England  and  Wales^  aecordtofli 
what  has  been  described :  — 

Church  tithe    JB^^SMSI^ 

Incomes  of  the  bishops 3979I 15 

Estates  of  deans  and  chapters 494,000 

*  Glebes  and  parsonage  houses 950,000 

Perpetual  curacies 75,000 

Benefices,  not  parochial,  £350  each 38^450 

Church  fees  on  burials,  marriages,  christen-  ?  500. (mo 

Oblations,  offerings,  and  compositions   for^  80  000 

offerings  at  the  four  great  festivals    5  w»"w 

College  and  school  foundations 683;150 

Lectureships  in  towns  and  populous  places  ...  60,000 

Chaplainship  and  officers  to  public  institutions  10,000 

New  churches  and  chapels 91^002 

The  ntkt  eonsideration  is  ^e  number  of  penoas  amongat  whoa  the  rsft- 
muat  of  the  church  are  divided,  which  appear,  as  already  stated,  to  be  0^ 
7f604,  affording  an  income  of  £\^M  to  each  indiridual.  But  what  appesn 
extraordinary  is  their  une^iial  division,  without  aoticing  the  bishops,  wUeh 
are  also  very  unequal.  The  archdeacons  vary  from  4S0O  to  X9000  a-yev. 
Many  of  the  deaneries,  such  as  those  of  Westminster,  Windeor,  8t.  ftil% 
Saliebnry,  Lincoln^  Exeter,  and  Wells,  are  very  valuables,  yielding  fie  dMir 
postessors  incomes  of  ^19,000,  jeiO/)00,  ;ie7,000,  <i09,OOOy  ill,900,  sol 
iU^OO  respectively.  The  prebendaries  and  canonries  vary  in  amovat  fis« 
4S50  to  £3,000  a*year.  Some  of  the  preeeatorsbips  are  wertfi  not  less 
JOOO  a»yeir ;  and  masy  of  the  chaaoeUorships,  treasurerabips,  and 
torsbipt*  afford  an  iaeone  of  jMOO,  jifiOO,  aad  i^OOO  per  aaa«m.  Seas  sf 
the  aiiaor  eaaoas  have  £S50^  and  tbs  vicars  choral  j6360.  Tbe  pricsH^ 
viears,  ehauaterSf  sob-ehanaterst  and  a  variety  of  other  popiah 
ay  amplyt  tbovgb  mnequally  rtanmerated  for  their  services. 

Ib  the  iaeomet  of  the  parocblid  clergy,  there  is  a  shnttar 
IS|)Mtice,  baflBg laconet  f^om  a/MO  to  J0UMKMI a>year.  TbeaaaMM^bs 
taid  of  the  vicarages  being  possessed  of  iounense  glebes  or  large  eadowmsat^ 
aad  BOBMtincs  both ;  while  there  are  some  rectories,  and  particnlarij  view- 


*  8000  Olebei  may  be  estimated  at  from  £50  to  £80  each»M 
•f  thaat  are  tbe  bttt  lands  in  tbe  parish,  aad  tOBtaia  from  50  to  S09  aeiei. 
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ages,  whose  tithes  are  in  the  hands  of  laymen,  and  even  without  a  parsonage 
house.  In  some  instances  the  deficiency  of  income  has  been  so  great,  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  unite  the  incomes  of  two  or  three  parishes 
to  produce  an  adequate  maintenance.  But  our  astonishment  will  be  excited 
when  we  find  from  the  diocesan  returns  in  1809,  5,597  poor  livings,  whose 
incomes  do  not  exceed  £150  per  annum  ;  and  more  than  half  this  number  do 
not  exceed  £50;  354  do  not  exceed  £40 ;  191  are  not  above  £30  ;  72  not  £20; 
and  12  not  exceeding  £10  per  annum.  It  is  by  comparing  these  poor  livings 
with  the  rich  ones,  and  averaging  the  whole,  that  a  plausible  case  is  often 
made  out  in  favour  of  the  clergy.  One  writer  states  them  at  only  £303  per 
annum  ;  and  another,  adopting  a  different  criterion,  only  £255  each.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  11,343  benefices,  and  only  7J91  incum- 
bents,  and  these  incumbents  engross  the  entire  revenue  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  arising  from  tithe  and  all  other  sources,  and  by  observing  the  total 
revenue  of  the  parochial  clergy,  without  the  incomes  of  bishopricks  and  eccle- 
siastical compositions,  to  be  £8,668,450,  it  gives  £764  annual  value  to  each 
benefice,  and  £1,205  for  the  average  income  of  each  incumbent.  From  this 
enormous  income  the  penurious  stipend  of  £20  or  £40  a-year  paid  by  some 
of  these  beneficed  individuals  to  their  curates,  are  of  course  to  be  deducted.* 


*  The  income  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  in  1755,  was  about  £65,500  a-year. 
This  was  divided  amongst  944  ministers ;  and  on  an  average  being  made  it 
amounted  to  £72  each  per  annum.  In  1837  the  total  number  of  ministers 
of  the  Kirk,  exclusive  of  all  assistants  and  successors,  assistants  and  mis-^ 
sionaries,  was  1072.  The  gross  parsonage  or  greater  tiends  (tithes)  in 
Scotland,  amount  to  £347,232  48.  Id. 


From  parsonage  tiends  J^179,d93  10  3 


vicarage  tiends. 
— —   other  sources. .. 
Annual  value  of  glebes 
"  seat  rents 

Ordinary  collections.  • 
Extraordinary  ditto . . 


712  9  8 

51,945  5  9 

19,068  13  3 

38,991  9  2 

44,394  2  3 

12,726  13  9 


Prom  which— 
The  crown  receives.. ..  £45,897  10  1 
IndividuaU   301,334  14  0 

347,832    4  I 
From  which  the  stipends  paid  are— 

By  the  crown 30,155  17  8 

Individuals 146,942  16  9 


347,232    4  I 

Their  number  and  value  per  annum — 


177,098  14  5 


At       £50  8 

Above  50  and  under  £80  ••••  15 

80  100....  8 

100  150....  101 

Under200  320 

250  331 

300  201 


978 


Broughtup  £978 

Under350  47 

400   13 

450  16 

500  I 

548  4s.  6d 17 


1072 
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The  real  sitaation  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  in  EDgland  and  Walet  it  this: 
there  are  5,098  rectories,  3,687  vicamges^  and  34^0  churches  neither  ntt^ 
rial  or  vicarial— 4a  all  11,755  churches.  These  oliurches  are  contained  is 
10,674  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries.  Now  the  whole  of  these  IM4 
benefices  are  in  the  hands  of  7yl91  incumbents ;  of  these  there  are  S,886  is- 
dividnals  with  7,037  livings  ;  567  with  1,701  livings  ;  909  with  89B  liviagi; 
•4  with  320  livings;  and  if  we  look  into  the  £ccleaia«tical  Diredorr, 
we  shall  find  half  the  number  are  phiralists^  who  have  given  boed  asd 
oath  to  officiate  in  the  respective  parishes  to  which  they  were  appointed! 
Some  are  rectors  in  one  place,  vicars  in  another,  and  curates  at  aaodber. 
Others  hold  three  or  four  rectories,  besides  vicarages  and  chapelries.  Sam 
hold  two  vicarages,  a  rectory,  and  a  chapelry.  In  fact  they  are  held  in  fttry 
possible  combination ;  and  yet  the  greater  part  of  thena  do  not  reside  spes 
any  of  their  preferments. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state  the  cosditiss 
•f  the  curates,  those  who  perform  the  principal  duties  of  the  church ;  s&4 
then  to  make  some  observations  on  a  remarkable  subject  in  connectten  wiA 
this,  (we  allude  to  Queen  Annexe  bounty,)  which,  if  it  had  not  been  perpenc^ 
to  the  nefarious  views  of  selfish  poKcy,  might  have  been  the  means  of  sot 
only  relieving  the  poor  clergy,  whose  incomes  were  less  than  i650  per  asosn, 
but  might  also  have  been  the  instrument  of  establishing^  a  school  ia  ertrf 
parish  in  the  Kingdom.  In  a  parliamentary  paper,  ordered  to  be  prisisd 
in  1830,  containing  the  diocesan  returns  of  the  number  of  curates,  ssd  tbcir 
stipends,  we  find  that  out  of  4,254  individuals  of  this  class,  there  wcss  1,131 
with  salaries  not  exceeding  460,  and  only  84  out  of  the  whole  nnmber  €■- 
ceeding  j^l60 ;  there  were  59  with  incomes  between  £30  and  £30^  sad  hi 
between  j^lO  and  4^30. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  applioation  and  origin  of  what  is  caUsd  Queen  Anae't 
bounty,  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers ;  for  according  to  the  valsalias 
in  the  King's  book,  the  first  fruits  were  paid,  ss  the  1st  of  Elissbeth  has  ix, 
to  ^  the  great  aid,  relief;  and  supportance  of  the  inestimable  charfss  sf  tte 
crown.  First  fruits,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  first  year's  whole  profit  sr 
value  of  any  spiritual  preferment ;  the  tenths  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  as* 
nual  value  of  each  living.  Both  first  fruits  and  tenths  were  formeriy  psii 
to  the  pope.*    The  fiarst  were  paid  to  him  on  promotion  to  any  new  benefice, 

*  In  the  year  1714,  when  Queen  Anne's  bounty  began  to  be  dlstribslBii 

there  were—         1,071  livings  not  more  than  jfflO  a  year. 

1,167 «0     — 

fM 30    — 

1,109 40     — 

884 50     — 

It  is  reported  that  the  clergy  are  indebted  to  Bishop  Bnmet  Ibrlle 
appropriation  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  for  that  both  Quecu  Sliiabclb 
and  Queen  Anne  did  not  think  it  proper  to  be  considered  Oa  head  of  tb» 
church,  and  to  receive  dues  that  were  claimed  by  the  pope. 
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tind  the  tenth  was  an  annual  income  tax  of  ten  per  cent  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  clergy.    As  the  clergy  would,  although  it  was  contrary  to  Usr,  persiit 
in  the  payment  of  these  foreign  exactiona*  Henry  VIII.  determinedy  on  tk^ 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  to  Iceep  them  under  the  yolce  to  which  they  had 
voluntarily  subjected  themselves,  and  annexed  the  revenue  arising  from  first 
fruits  and  tenths,  to  the  crown ;  with  the  exception  of  all  vicarages  under  ten 
pounds,  and  rectories  under  ten  marks  per  annum.    And  from,  this  time 
(excepting  during  the  reign  of  Mary,)  it  continued  till  the  2nd  year  of  Queen 
Anne,  1703i  when  an  Act  was  passed^  giving  to  a  corporation  which  was  tq 
be  erected  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  the  whole  of  the  first  fruits 
and  tenths,  (this  is  what  is  called  Queen  Anne's  bounty,)  amounting  at  thai 
time  to  about  iSl4,0OO  per  annum.    It  has  been  subsequently  increased  by 
a  grant  of  ^10U,000  per  annum  from  Parliament,  and  the  donattoi^s  of 
individuals.    By  another  Act  of  this  Queen,  the  bishops  are  required  Zjn 
witht  9/  witne99e€j  to  ascertain  the  elear  improved  yearly  vaUse  of  ev«ry 
benefice  with  incomes  not  exceeding  £50  per  annum,  and  to  csrtify  thft.  saoM 
to  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  be  discharged  from  the  paymsni  oS  first  fruits ; 
and  all  above  that  value  to  contribute  by  the  payment  of  fiirst  fruits  and 
tenths.    It  appears  that  the  object  of  the  Queen  and  the  legislature  at  this 
time,  was  to  establish  a  fUnd  for  tiie  relief  of  ihe  poor  eUrgy ;  buL  the  real 
and  only  effect  has  been,  to  relieve  the  rich  clergy  from.  a. charge,  to  wiu«h 
by  law  they  were  liable.    In  the  36th  of  Heoty.  VIII.  a  provision  was  mads 
fbr  revising,  ttom  time  to  tine,  the  valuations  under  which  the  first  Cruiti 
and  tenths  were  paid ;  but  in  enacting  this  new  law,  a  clans*  was  artfully 
introduced^  by  which  the  payoMot  of  these  dues  were  to  bv  asade  pfirpgtitml 
at  the  originml  raie  of  vaiuation  I   for  even  at  this  early  date  it  appears  the 
value  of  the  livings  had  increased  more  than  double.    However,  as  this  por- 
tion of  the  hereditary  revenue  was  for  die  benefit  of  the  poor  clergy,  thf 
artifice  was  unnoticed.    At  the  time  when  the  bounty  fund  was  established* 
there  were,  according  to  the  returns,  5,697  poor  Hvings,  wi$h  incQmes 
not  exceeding  £B0  per  annum,  and  the  gradual  insrease  ol  the  fund, 
through  the  mancsuvring  of  the  managers,  although  aidsd  by  parliament, 
would  not  raise  them  to  £150  in  two  centuries*.    Undsr  these  clrciunstanoes 
ve  might  suppose  the  governors  and  the  leglslatuse,  by  whom  ths  disposal 
of  the  fnnd  was  superintended,  would  have  made  some  inquiry  iato  the  coa« 
dition  of  these  livings,  as  some  of  them  were  of  very  small  extent,  and  cov 
tained  a  small  population.    In  others  the  pop«)atioa  was  nujiierous,  and  th« 
parishes  so  large  that  they  might  have  been  advantageously  subdivided  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  fbr  the  fraudulent  subtraction  of  the  higher  clergy  from  the 
hurthea  of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  tiietr  poor  brethren^  there  would  be 
no  need  of  applying  for  parliamentary  aid ;  for  if  the  first  fruits  and  tenths 
had  been  paid  subsequently  to  the  gift  of  Queen  Ann««  acsoi difg  to  the  rata 
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the  law  provided,  that  is  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  beneficetj  instfid 
of  a  million  and  a  half,  at  least  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  would  have  beea 
received  from  these  taxes,  (see  Edinburgh  Review^  No.  7^»)  a  sum  notoolj 
adequate  to  remove  poverty  from  all  the  poor  livings  in  the  Kingdom,  bat 
to  estabUth  schools  in  every  parish^  and  a  surplus  besides  for  building  addi- 
tional churches,  or  for  any  other  useful  purpose. 

In  the  Parliamentary  paper,  No.  115,  sessions  1815,  we  have  an  accouot  of 
the  manner  of  the  distribution  of  this  generous  gift.  The  governors  of  the 
bounty  have  distributed  a  part  of  their  money  in  sums  of  iCSOO  on  any  poor 
living,  to  which  a  private  person  would  give  an  equal  sum ;  the  rest  and 
greater  part  is  divided  by  lot,  allowing  each  poor  living  to  take  an  eqoii 
chance  for  a  J&200  prize,  without  any  regard, to  the  urgency  of  the  claim.  Cf 
to  the  year  1815  they  had  amassed  in  this  way  7i32d  augmentations  of  jf9D0; 
but  in  the  way  of  allotment,  some  of  the  least  populous  parishes  were  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous.  A  few  instances  may  suffice  to  shew  how  varied  aad 
tU-managed  has  been  the  bounty  bestowed. 

In  the  diocese  of  Chichester,  for  instance,  the  rectory  of  Hardham,  whick 
in  1811  contained  89  inhabitants,  has  received  six  augmentations,  or  Xl^WO. 
The  vicarage  of  Loddington,  with  48  inhabitants,  has  had  iC  1,200.  Intbc 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  Bremilham,  which  contained  14  persons,  drew  a  prise. 
Portwood  drew  another,Mrith  12  persons.  Calstone  had  ^£1,200  with  only  11 
In  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  St.  Swithen's,  with  24  persons,  received 
J&800 ;  and  JS^dO  has  been  sent  to  Ewhurst,  which  has  7  persons  only,  H 
the  same  time  the  living  is  returned  worth  4^99  per  annum.  In  the  dioccM 
of  York,  Butterwick,  with  62  persons,  has  had  five  prizes ;  while  Aralcj, 
with  2,941  persons,  and  Allendale,  with  3,884,  have  gained  only  one  esck 
In  cities  and  towns  the  same  random  plan  of  augmentations  has  been  pnrssed. 
In  fact  the  whole  of  the  returns  are  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  church,  wbsM 
ministry  appears  void  of  brotherly  compassion,  or  Christian  love,  either  for 
their  own  fraternity,  or  their  flocks. 

In  the  management  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty  in  Ireland,  we  may  reflurk 
that  a  similar  custom  formerly  prevailed  in  both  countries,  with  this  diffw- 
ence,  that  the  Irish  clergy  paid  in  lieu  of  a  tenth,  only  a  twentieth  of  tki 
Tslue  of  each  benefice  to  the  pope.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  tki 
papal  rights  were  extinguished,  an  Act  was  passed  for  annexing  to  tke 
crown  the  revenue  arising  from  first  fruits  and  tenths ;  and  the  same  provi- 
tion  was  made  as  in  England,  for  ascertaining  from  time  to  time*  their  lesl 
annual  value.  This  arrangement  continued  till  the  year  1710,  when  Qneci 
Anne,  acting  under  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  remitted  tha  twentieth  ti 
the  clergy,  rich  and  poor,  without  distinction ;  and  gave  th^  first  Ihiits  aloae 
to  form  a  fund  for  church  building,  purchasing  glebes  and  slebe-hooses 
augmenUag  poor  livings,  and  other  ecclesiaatical  improTeaitnta«    The  w^ 
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nagement  of  this  fund  was  vested  in  trustees,  conKisting  of  higher  church 
dignitaries,  and  principal  law  officers  of  the  crown,  who  were  empowered  to 
search  out  the  Just  and  true  value  of  the  benefices  on  which  they  were  to  levy 
the  first  year's  income  from  each  incumbent  as  he  came  into  possession. 
The  valuation  under  which  the  first  fruits  were  levied,  when  they  were 
given  to  the  trustees,  was  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  they  were 
low,  and  did  not  include  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  benefices  of  Ireland. 
It  was  of  course  the  duty  of  the  board  of  first  fruits  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the  fund,  to  remedy  these  inaccuracies,  and  supply  the  omissions  in  the 
original  valuation,  but  this  has  never  been  done ;  and  up  to  the  present  time 
the  first  fruits  are  levied  according  to  the  defective  valuation  in  the  time  of  the 
reformation.    Owing  to  this  mode  of  procedure,  instead  of  the  first  fruits 
being  the  real  value  of  the  vacant  benefices  and  dignities,  it  is  a  mere  nominal 
sum  paid  by  the  clergy.     The  Bishop  of  Derry,  with  a  revenue  of  ^£12,000 
a-year,  paid  only  £25^  first  fruits  ;  the  Sec  of  Clogher,  worth  ^^7,000,  paid 
only  £350 ;  and  the  See  of  Cloyne,  worth  £6,000,  paid  only  jf  10  iOs.    It  is 
calculated,  that  at  a  fair  valuation  of  Irish  benefices,  omitting  those  under 
£150  a-year,  the  first  fruits  would  probably  produce  from  £40,000  to  £50,000 
a-year ;  whereas  in  the  ten  years  ending  January  1830,  they  only  produced 
£5,142  158.,  from  which  £740  was  deducted  for  salaries.  (See  Parliamentary 
Papery  May  18,  1830.)    During  this  period  of  ten  years,  15  bishopricks,  and 
4  archbishopricks,  had  become  vacant.    The  most  remarkable  incident  la 
these  annals,  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Shaw  Mason^s  endeavours  to  obtain  a  more 
authentic  valuation.    When  the  subject  began  to  excite  attention,  this  gen* 
tieman  (the  words  of  whose  patent  empowered  him  "  to  levy,  collect,  receive, 
and  examine  the  just  and  true  value  of  first  fruits,")  preferred  a  memorial 
to  the  Board,  setting  forth  his  authority,  and  expressing  his  willingnesa  to 
exercise  it  as  his  duty  required.    The  announcement  caused  not  a  little 
alarm  ;  the  four  archbishops  at  the  time,  not  having  paid  in  their  arrears,  a 
report  was  made  to  the  local  government,  who,  after  referring  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney  and    Solicitor  Generals    for  their    opinions,    intimated  to 
Mr.  Mason  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  design  of  enforcing  payment  of  the 
first  fruits  at  their  real  value,  they  would  deprive  him  of  hit  patent  office^ 
which  he  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.    So  the  matter  ended,  the  rich 
clergy  enjoying,  undiminished,  their  princely  revenues,  and  the  public 
remaining  liable  to  the  burthen  of  contributing  towards  the  purchase  of 
glebes,  and  houses  for  the  Irish  parsons,  many  of  whom  have  already  half  a 
^ozen  houses,  and  reside  in  none  of  them,  and  4,000  acres  of  glebes. 

The  funds  at  present  in  the  handa  of  the  governors  are  very  considerable ; 
not  long  since  they  advanced  a  loan  to  repair  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  has  £32,000  a<year,  but  it  too  poor  to  repair  his 
t>wn  house  ;  and  it  is  said  they  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  discourage,  at 

No.  26.  5  F 
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much  as  possible,  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  to  make  certain  aUovanctsta 
clergymen  with  small  livings,  from  the  dividends  of  the  stock  in  the  poblk 
funds.  By  this  latter  proceedings  the  heads  of  tlte  church  have  tbenuclTct 
begun  to  pay  the  clergy  out  of  the  funded  property,  thereby  affordin|  a 
example  of  the  practicability  of  this  mode  of  paying  the  clergy  geoerallyt 
in  preference  to  tithes,  and  a  forced  maintenance  from  lands,  which  appein 
too  great  a  hardship  on  the  labouring  farmer ;  and  it  is  impolitic  to  tax  that 
industry  which  feeds  the  people. 

The  situation' of  the  clergy  of  the  city  of  London  being  different  fromtkit 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  we  will  give  a  short  history  of  the  **fire  act ' 
clergy,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  c<w- 
tioual  altercations  took  place  between  the  citizens  and  their  pastors,  relative 
to  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  dues.  To  put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  tfae37tk 
of  Henry  YIH.  established  a  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  tbeartb- 
bishop,  who  had  full  power  to  give  to  their  decrees  the  form  of  law,  if  they  vert 
enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  before  March  1545.  By  a  decree  of  tkti 
commission,  the  tithes  of  buildings  and  houses  was  fixed  at  the  rateof  2s.9d. 
for  every  20s.  of  yearly  rent,  and  2d.  for  each  family  for  the  four  yearly 
offerings.  Great  disputes  arose  between  the  inhabitants  and  titlie* 
holders,  respecting  the  validity  of  this  decree ;  for  it  appears,  on  the  aotiiO' 
rity  of  Mac  Dougall,  (see  Young* s  Common  Pleat^  May  26,  1826,)  that  itwu 
never  enrolled  according  to  the  obligation  of  the  Act,  which  conseqaestlf 
negatives  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to  Ss.  9d.  in  the  pound  on  the  reotal. 
Some  of  the  parishes  have  obtained  local  acts  for  themselves  ;  yet  in  otben 
it  remains  in  fierce  litigation.  This  claim  of  2s.  9d.  is  what  the  clergy  caC 
their  ancient  rights.  According  to  the  report  of  the  tithe  committee  of  tbe 
city,  it  appears  that  Is.  in  the  pound  would  now  yield  an  income  iotbc 
poorest  parishes  of  £500  per  annum;  and  an  assessment  of  2s.9diW«iBld 
raise  the  lowest  income  to  £1,400  a-year.  But  it  appears  that  erea tbe 
d7th  of  Henry  did  not  intend  to  vest  in  the  clergy  the  2s.  9d.  for  their  on 
exclusive  maintenance,  but  also  fur  relieving  the  poor,  and  repairiog  ihi 
churches.  Yet  this  part  of  the  application  has  been  always  wisely  keptoit 
of  sight,  and  the  parishioners  have  apparently  acquiesced  in  their  pretest 
rights.  This  practice  continued  till  the  great  fire,  which  laid  the  major  ptit 
of  the  city  in  ashes,  burning  down  or  damaging  eighty-five  parish  churchci. 
After  this  catastrophe,  the  legislature  enacted  that  some  of  the  pariakn 
which  had  been  destroyed  should  be  united,  that  only  fifty-one  chortta 
should  be  rebuilt,  and  that  the  ministers  of  these  churches  should  receivtb 
in  lieu  of  their  former  allowance,  certain  fixed  sums,  leyied  by  an  etui 
pound  rate  on  the  houses.  This  was  in  the  S2nd  and  SSrd  of  Cbarks  0. 
termed  the  **  fire  act.*'  The  clergy  who  were  subject,  to  the  provistoBif 
this  Act,  were  perfectly  satisfied  until  the  effects  of  the  fire  disappeared, tk& 
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rents  of  houscb  advanced  and  the  city  prospered  again.     In  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  o(  Geurge  III.  the  ancient  rights  were  again  demanded,  instead  of 
the  pound  rate ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  poor 
clergy,  as  they  called  themselves,  parliament  made  valuable  additions  to 
their  salaries.     The  lowest  incomes  were  raised  to  £200  a-year,  and  many 
of  the  large  parishes  to  nearly  ^£600,  exclusive  of  surplice  fees,  and  other 
valuable  emoluments.     In  1817  they  applied  for  a  further  augmentation,  but 
this  application  was  refused.     In   1818  they  came  forward  a  third  time  with 
their  famous  petition  about  the  loss  of  their  "ancient  rights?'*     Parliament 
referred  their  petition  to  a  committee,  where  it  was  soon  discovered  their 
*'  ancient  rights  "  had  no  foundation,  and  that  they  never  were  entitled  to 
Ss.  9d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rental,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  with  the  d7tb  of 
Henry  VIII.  they  had  nothing  to  do,  unless  they  divided  it  Mnith  the  poor, 
and  the  repair  of  the  churches,  as  the  fire  act  set  aside  and  repealed  all 
former  grants.     Various  other  disclosures  were  made  to  the  committee, 
namely,  of  the  thirty-Jive  poor  cUrgymen  who  signed  the  petition,  none  of 
them,   on  an  average,    received  less   than   i6o00    a*year,    twenty-five  out 
of  the  number  were  pluralists,  and  not  a  few  of  them  (some  of  the  largest  in. 
the  profession,)  received  annually  £1,200,  £1,500,  and  even  j&2,000,  while 
they  did  not  pay  their  curates  more  than  £60,  £70,  or  £80  a-year.     Instead 
of  residing  in  the  parsonage  house  amongst  the  parishioners,  the  parsonage 
houses  of  many  were  let  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  for  counting- 
bouses  or  warehouses ;  for  which  they  received  exorbitant  rents  of  from 
.£200  to  ^300  a-year.    A  late  writer  has  stated,  "  that  the  incumbents  of 
London  are  usually  careful  to  select  curates,  whose  abilities  are  not  likely  to 
eclipse  their  own  ;  and  some  do  not  stop  here,  but  actually  make  personal  ap- 
pearance an  object  of  consideration.    Hence,  many  parishes,  in  order  to  have 
a  tolerable  discourse  once  on  a  Sunday,  and  a  gentlemanly-looking  man  for  a 
preacher,  go  to  the  expense  of  paying  an  evening  lecturer  of  their  own  choice. 
But  here  again  they  are  often  disappointed,  as  the  rector  or  vicar  frequently 
refuses  to  allow  him  to  preach  in  his  pulpit."    The  same  account  states, 
"  that  much  of  the  spiritual  duty  in  the  metropolis  is  performed  by  job- 
parsons.    These  are  unfortunate  men,  who,  being  without  patronage,  influ- 
ence, or  connexion,  are  consequently  unprovided  with  a  regular  curacy  or 
benefice ;  some  of  them  have,  probably,  been  cast  on  the  world  from  an 
unlucky  adventure  at  college,  an  ungovernable  propensity  to  strong  cordials, 
or  the  untoward  issue  of  some  love  affair  in  their  native  parishes  ;  but  from 
whatever  cause,  there  are  numbers  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  who  may  generally  be  known  by  their  care-worn  appearance,  soiled 
linen,  and  thread-bare  clothes.     Like    coopers,    carpenters,    and    other 
branches  of  operatives,  they  have  their  houses  of  call,  where   they  gain 
information  of  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  employment,  and  the  current  rate  of 
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remuneration.  To  these  places  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  London  resort, 
when  from  indisposition,  (which  is  the  usual  pretext,)  or  tome  unforcfen 
emergency,  they  require  a  deputy  or  assistant  to  perform  the  morning  seirice. 
In  this  resource  they  are  seldom  disappointed,  for  unfortunately  the  market 
is  overstocked  with  labourers  in  the  vineyard  ;  and  the  unattached  tontcf 
the  church  may  always  be  met  with  in  readiness,  like  so  many  ticket-portfr*. 
for  a  half-crown  or  dollar  engagement."  From  these  traits  we  may  obtnre 
how  degraded  is  the  discipline  and  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  serrvf  if 
performed,  considering  the  immense  revenues  of  the  established  charch.  It 
must  be  alarming  and  disgusting  to  her  best  friends  to  think  how  her  intemti 
have  been  neglected  by  those  who  have  been  revelling  iu  her  wealth.  Itii 
therefore  obligatory  both  on  bishops  and  incumbents,  that  neither  panonap- 
house  or  church  should  fall  to  decay  ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  3^ 
churches  and  chapels  to  which  neither  house  or  glebe  is  attached ;  and  thert 
are  hundreds  of  parishes  without  a  church,  though  the  tithe  in  these  parisbn 
is  collected  with  as  much  rigour  as  in  the  rest. 

In  the  fertile  county  of  Kent,  there  are  thirteen  parishes  which  havr  if 
churches  at  all,  and  forty-four  parishes,  each  having  less  than  100  inliab'h 
tants,  many  of  whom  seldom  see  a  minister,  and  yet  have  tithes  exacted  froa 
them  to  the  last  blade  of  grass.  Under  such  a  system  it  is  notsurproie^ 
that  dissenters  increase  and  multiply.  The  Independents,  Melhodisti,  ui 
Baptists  alone,  have  6,056  congregations ;  and  the  nnmber  of  dissenten  ii 
the  Kingdom  is  very  considerable.  Their  meeting-houses  contain  moit 
seat-room  than  churches  in  the  same  space  ;  consequently  they  will  accoa- 
modate  a  larger  number  of  persons,  and  they  generally  conunand  a  sqoiv 
numerous  congregation.  A  dissenting  minister  cannot  subsist  withoat  i 
large  audience ;  but  the  income  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  is  K- 

cure,  whether  he  has  any  hearers  at  all,  or  even  a  church  to  preach  in.* 

— ^ 

*  **  We  of  the  Established  Church  "  (says  Burnet,  and  David  Simpson ua 
nearly  the  same  words,)  ^  have  so  long  boasted  of  the  excellence  of  cm 
church,  congratulated  ourselves  so  frequently  upon  our  happy  conditioSf 
and  paid  ourselves  so  many  sompliments  upon  the  unparallelled  purity  of 
our  hierarchy,  that  a  stranger  would  be  led  to  conclude,  that  ours  mstf 
be  the  holiest,  happiest,  and  most  flourishing  church  upon  the  face  of  tki 
earth  ;  whereas,  when  you  go  into  our  stately  and  magnificent  cathedrali, 
and  other  sacred  edifices,  you  find  them  almost  empty  and  forsaken — at  best 
all  is  dcadnesB  and  lukewarmness,  both  with  priest  and  people."  Again  he 
states,  '^  that  our  church  confirmations  are  frequently  a  burlesque,  our  oidi- 
nations  disorderly,  and  our  visitations  riotous  and  intemperate*  The  panti 
and  his  wardens  must  have  a  good  soaking  together  once  a  year  at  least 
I  observed  too,  on  taking  a  circuit  round  our  two  English  UnivexsilicSf 
a  greater  degree  of  ignorance  and  stupidity  prevail  among  the 
pie  there,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country," 
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The  structure  of  churches  is  also  contrary  to  gospel  order  ;  the  system  of 
proprietary  pews,  which  are  frequently  empty,  and  locked  up  to  prevent  in- 
trusion ;  and  the  vast  space  taken  up  by  the  mayor's  pe^r,  the  church- 
wardens pew,  or  some  great  personages  and  the  parish  officials,  leave  little 
accommodation  for  the  poor,  and  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  be  incom- 
moded, either  by  standing  in  the  aisles,  or  driven  to  what  is  called  the  free 
seats,  where  they  can  neither  hear  or  see ;  and  these  are  generally  very  un- 
comfortable.* And  laatly,  it  appears  from  the  authority  of  the  ablest  writers 
on  ecclesiastical  policy,  that  a  religions  establishment  of  any  kind  is  no  part 
of  Christianity,  which  at  best  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it ;  that  a 
church  establishment  is  founded  solely  on  its  utility  (according  to  their  own 
advocate,  Dr.  Paley,)  that  the  public  endowment  of  any  church  implies  it  is 
intended  to  be  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  public  good ;  that  the  en- 
dowments of  the  Church  of  England  were  not  originally  granted  for  the 
•upport  of  a  particular  sect,  but  the  original  intention  was  a  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  or  as  a  substitute  for  those  public  taxes 
whose  pressure  on  the  springs  and  sources  of  industry,  tend  to  produce 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  new  churches  erected  under  the   au- 
thority of  the  commissioners,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,   granting   them 
iSI,200,000,  besides  voluntary  contributions,  towards  the  undertakings  which 
have  been  strenuously  pressed  on  the  various  parishes  by  direction  of  the 
bishops,  as  pious  charity,  the  expenses  of  these,  with  their  clerks,  survey- 
ors, &c.,  costs  the  country  jS5,000  a-year.    They  have  built   109  churches 
and  chapels,  and  upwards  of  100  more  are  in  progress.    The  commissioners 
being  recently  incorporated,  in  all  probability  their  labours  will  be  pro- 
tracted for  a  number  of  years.    Had  the  rich  clergy  contrived  this  outlay  to 
have  been  paid  from  the  first  fruit  fund,  without  an  additional  tax  on  the 
public,  it  would  have  been  a  favourable  omen  that  they  were  sealous  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.    However,  the  first  cost  is  not  the  only  outlay  that  a 
future  generation  will  have  to  experience ;  all  these  churches  and  chapelt 
must  be  kept  in  repair  by  rates  levied  on  the  parishioners.    In  the  next 
place  the  stipends  of  the  ministers,  clerks,  beadles,  pew-owners  and  sex- 
tons, are  to  be  provided  for  by  an  income  from  the  rent  of  pews,  instead  of 
deducting  it  out  of  the  income  of  the  rector  or  vicar ;  and  if  the  parishioners 
desire  a  third  service  on  the  Sabbath,  they  must  contribute  additional  for 
that.    By  the  lectureships  in  towns  and  populous  places,  another  source  of 
income  to  the  clergy  is  obtained ;  where  there  it  no  endowment  for  a  lecturer, 
and  the  inhabitants  desire  an  additional  service  to  the  ordinary  church  ser- 
vice, it  must  be  paid  for  accordingly. 

No.  26.  B  a 
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national  poverty  and  embarrassment^  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  sipptn 
and  diffusion  of  the  gospel ;  that  in  consequence  oar  episcopalian  esUbli^ 
ment  is  not  an  essential  part  of  religion,  but  only  a  means  of  social  adfunir 
and  its  policy  and  duration  ought  to  be  determined  solely  by  its  beariii|M 
the  public  Interests ;  and  that  on  any  future  interference  with  tfcerefciMi 
of  the  church,  the  most  important  considerations  arsiy  that  if  they  aie  sffi» 
priated  to  the  aid  and  maintenance  of  religion,  they  should  coatribntittdi 
support  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  Christianity^  without  distinctiff  if 
sect ;  and  that  the  amount  and  proportion  to  which  they  are  ts  affi^ 
priated,  ought  to  be  determined  by  one  sole  object ;  the  aim  of  true  islifia 
— government,  law,  and  every  social  institution,  belnip  connected  wiA  lli 
general  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Further,  it  has  heoLmeO' 
tained  by  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  tenure  of  church  profaiff 
that  it  has  always  been  considered  public  property,  and  dealt  with  as  tmdk'm 
the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  by  the  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  George  ID. 
and  IV . ;  and  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued  towards  eccletiastiesi  p«- 
sessions  in  every  European  State ;  consequently  the  legislature,  after  sHkiif 
a  provision  for  the  life  interests  of  the  present  possessors  of  tiK  chank 
revenues,  as  was  done  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  is  authorised  by  ft^ 
cedent,  and  the  example  of  other  nations,  to  introduce  a  new  di<pesilisa<< 
clerical  endowments,  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  time,  sadls  tbe 
general  interests  of  the  cornmunityy  by  which  means  several  millioMaf  psk- 
lie  expenditiu'e  might  be  saved,  and  applied  more  agreeably  to  the  picicil 
condition  of  society ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  greater  energy  might  be  ittacA 
among  the  teachers  of  all  communities. 

The  influence  of  the  tithe  system,  and  the  present  mode  of  remuBerstiif 
the  pastors  and  teachers  of  religion,  have  an  injurious  tendency  on  thtcse* 
forts  of  the  poor,  and  give  us  an  erroneous  and  degraded  <:haracter  mm  a  i 
This  influence  effects  mechanical,  as  well  as  agricultural  iaboar,  by 
ing  provisions  one-tenth  dearer  than  they  would  be  otherwise,  as  the 
people  must  have  wages  in  proportion,  or  they  cannot  support 
and  they  must  either  starve  or  go  into  the  union.  To  pay  these  Iht 
manufacturer  must  charge  higher  for  his  goods,  or  cease  to  carry  en  hn  bs* 
siness.  The  result  is  that  the  poor  consumers  at  houie  are  thereby  cfasrVBi 
more  for  their  clothes  ^d  furniture,  and  their  employers  are  uudoissH  ii 
foreign  markets ;  from  whence  arises  their  frequent  bankruptcy^  sadtkii 
causes  thousands  of  workpeople  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ.  The  isllo«li| 
statement  will  shew  how  the  poor  and  labouring  classes  contribate 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  by  the  exaction  of  tithe ;  for  if  a 
spends  68.  per  week  only  in  provisions,  he  paysdUe.  a-yearfor  tilb^  if  lib^ 
per  week,  his  tax  is  £3  Ss.  a-year ;  if  90b«  per  week,  it  *mnw|||j  to  jfi  4s. 
a-year ;  and  so  on  in  proportion,  besides  paying  his  shaie  of  aU  parfjiT^ 
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Ury  grants  to  the  hierarchy,  church-rates,  Easter  dues,*  &c. ;  and  the  poor 
man  receives  no  remuneration  by  all  this  outlay— no  education  or  care  of 
religious  instruction— he  may  do  just  as  he  pleases ;  and  at  last,  \irhatever 
life  he  may  lead,  if  he  has  not  committed  those  errors  enumerated  in  the 
canon,  he  dies  and  is  buried  with  Uie  usual  rites  of  the  Establislied  Church, 
In  the  sure  and  certun  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life :  f  and  for  this 
assurance  his  relations  and  friends  must  pay  a  fee,  or  he  be  denied  inter- 
ment in  the  consecrated  ground.    The  errors  of  the  Established  Church  in 
two  articles  only,  namely,  baptism  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  do' more  in* 
jury  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  than  all  the  opposition  of  infidels  and 
deists ;  for  in  the  first  tliey  lake  a  false  position,  admitting  what  every  one 
knows  cannot  be  true,  that  baptism  is  regeneration  ;  and  in  the  second  deny 
the  positive  testimony  of  the  scriptures,  that  ^^  every  man  that  worketh  evil, 
to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile,"  tribulation  and  wrath  are  recorded 
against  him. 

Let  us  examine  how  the  various  officers  of  the  church  perform  Uieir  trust. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  in  parliament  that  the  ministers  of  the  church  in 
Ireland  were  either  spending  their  incomes  in  places  of  mere  amusement^ 
or  neglecting  the  personal  discharge  of  their  spiritual  duties,  and  were  not 

*  The  following  articles  are  titbeable  by  law :  corn  of  all  descriptions, 
hay,  (first  and  second  crops,)  turnips,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  clover,  cinque* 
foil,  vetches,  rape  seed,  fern,  heath,  furze,  broom-wood,  underwood,  branches 
of  timber,  and  all  wood  cut  under  twenty  years  of  age,  hops,  apples,  garden 
plants  and  herbs,  honey  and  wax,  milk  and  cheese,  lambs,  calves,  colts,  pigs, 
bens,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  turkeys,  profits  of  com  mills  and  of  fish,  copper, 
tin,  coal,  iron  and  lead  mines,  &c.  The  state  clergy  claim  a  tithe  of  the 
]»rodaee  of  all  those  articles  raised,  reared,  or  dug  in  the  country,  without 
expending  a  shilling  upon  them  in  capital,  labour,  or  rent ;  they  do  not 
demand  a  tenth  part  9i  the  land,  nor  a  tenth  part  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
cnltivator,  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  such  as  one 
shock  of  wheat  out  of  every  ten,  one  ton  of  hay  out  of  every  ten,  or  one  sack 
of  potatoes  out  of  every  ten  raised  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  husbandman. 
And  If  they  do  not  receive  these  productions  in  kind,  they  demand  their 
value  in  money,  and  often  considerably  beyond  it ;  thiiefore  tithe  is  not  in 
reality  a  tax  upon  land,  but  on  the  outlay  and  labour  of  the  cultivator. 

t  In  the  service  of  tiie  burial  of  the  dead,  the  bodies  of  all  persons,  how- 
ever infamous  their  lives  may  have  been,  are  committed  to  the  ground  in 
the  sore  and  certain  hope  of  tlie  resurrection  to  eternal  life«  provided  their 
errors  are  not  those  mentioned  in  the  oanon,  these  are  the  omission  of  bap- 
tism, their  liaving  been,  excommunicated^  or  having  committed  feio^^e; 
and  in  either  of  these  cases  the  burial  service  is  omitted. 
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fulfilling  tbe  conditions  on  which  the  endowments  of  their  benericnt  ve:: 
given  ;  and  a  law  should  be  passed  to  remove  these  unsif^htly  defeeti  ta  tht 
Church  of  Ireland ;  and  with  his  full  consent^  that  law  shoald  apply  m 
merely  to  future,  but  to  every  existing  incumbent ;  there  was  no  vestetJ  in- 
terest that  could  be  pleaded  against  the  performance  of  the  high  trust.  f« 
which  alone  that  interest  was  given.    This  agrees    with  the  still  bolder 
declaration  of  Paley,  that  ^  when  a  man  draws  upon  the  funds  of  chmA 
property,  whose  studies  and  employment  bear  no  relation  to  the  object  of 
it,  and  who  is  no  more  a  minister  of  the  Christian  religion  by  weario;  i 
gown  and  band,  than  a  soldier  is  by  wearing  a  cockade,  it  seemi  a  ns- 
application  little  better  than  a  robbery.'*     The  reformation  of  the  ckaiHi 
iSf  above  all  things,  expedient  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation ;   and  it 
appears  that  this  arduous  work  may  be   effected    without  intempciB; 
the  order  of  the  commonwealth.     And  as  all  the   institutions  of  trae 
philanthropy  assist  each  other,  a  reform  of    the   abuses   of  the  charcfc 
would  be  no  difficult  object,  if  persevered  in  with  Christian  seal.    We  wvsid 
propose  there  should  be  a  faithful  inquiry  instituted  into  all  the  Tewtnnnti 
the  church,  with  their  application  to  the  services  of  each  revenue,  and  fntoiU 
ecclesiastical  sinecures,  and  the  stipends  and  emoluments  of  deans, cbaBrri* 
lors,  prebends  and  canons,  if  tlicrc  be  such  in  the  neighbourhood.   Tho<c  cmiib 
might  also  be  stated  in  which  one  clergyman  holds  several  livings*  or  hxmi 
only  one,  is  a  non-resident,  and  performs  his  duty  by  proxy  ;  how  micb  of 
the  income  is  given  to  the  curate  by  whom  the  duty  is  performed,  tad  bot 
much  is  retained  by  the  rector  or  vicar ;  with  information  respectiag  riK- 
cures,  pluralities,  clerical  duties  and  emoluments ;    together  with  all  tk 
fellowships  and  provosts  of  schools,  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  de 
education  of  the  poor,  whether  in  the  Universities  or  private  establitfaamBb 
These  might  be  printed  and  circulated  to  enlighten  the  poblle  mind,  H  • 
preparatory  step  to  the  forwarding  petitions  to  parliament,  founded  tkciMi 
for  a  redress  of  these  grievances.    The  officiating  clergy  could  certMilf 
have  no  objection  to  this ;  as  faithful  watchmen  and  pastors  need  sotk 
alarmed  when  their  services  and  their  remunerations  are  examined*    TVk 
who  believe  the  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,  and  that  pure  and  nnidki 
religion  will,  after  much  Investigation  and  removal  of  abuses^  "^cooMfBAk 
as  gold  tried  in  the  fli^,"  will  indulge  no  fear  as  to  the  result.    If  tibncW 
an  outcry  that  the  church  it  in  danger^  it  will  be  found  to  proceed  fromtkv 
interested  parties  who  have  indeed  brought  the  church  in  danger.    Wki 
that  system  is  in  danger  which  remunerates  those  who  render  no  serrittt 
and  keeps  back  the  hire  from  the  labourer,  then 'will  they  cry  alond  wbokn* 
neglected  to  do  so  in  their  pulpits ;  who  have  been  silent  amidst  the  dnukci" 
ness  and  pauperism  which  degrades  our  land ;    who  can  witness,  wittsU 
emotion,  slavery  abroad  and  oppression  at  home,  and  express  aoi 
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all  those  vices  which  are  ruinous  to  man,  and  discreditable  to  religion  abound ; 
but  when  a  word  U  spoken  respecting  the  removal  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  they 
are  suddenly  filled  with  zeal.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  silent  obser- 
vers of  those  practices  which  desecrated  the  temple,  and  turned  that  house  of 
prayer  into  a  den  of  thieves  j  but  they  were  filled  with  fury,  when,  with  a  whip 
of  small  cords,  Christ  drove  out  the  money-changers,  and  overthrew  their 
tables  ;  and  while  they  pay  honour  to  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  former  ages, 
they  tread  in  the  steps  of  those  who  put  them  to  death.  Their  character  is 
described  at  full  length  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ^  His  watchmen  are  blind : 
they  are  all  ignorant,  they  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark ;  sleeping, 
lying  down,  loving  to  slumber.  Yea,  they  are  greedy  dogs  which  can  never 
have  enough,  and  they  are  shepherds  that  cannot  understand  :  they  all  look 
to  their  own  way,  every  one  for  his  gain,  from  his  quarter."  This  church 
then  cannot  be  that  church  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.* 
It  appears  from  authentic  accounts,  these  ministers,  who  receive  four- 
fifths  of  the  revenues,  arc  frequently  to  be  found  among  the  gay,  the  fashion- 
able, the  fox-hunting  and  the  horse-racing,  the  drinking,  gambling,  and 
duelling  portion  of  society.  If  any  one  would  trace  the  causes  of  ecclesias- 
tical corruption,  let  him  mark  the  strange  incongruity  between  the  humble 
life  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  whose  Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and 
the  exalted  rank  of  these  professed  successors  of  the  apostles,  who  have 
attained  to  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  this  world.  The  pomp  of  prelacy 
xnay  be  in  danger ;  the  bishop's  palace,  his  cathedral  throne,  and  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  as  well  as  the  pluralist  with 
his  4&10,D00  a-year,  and  all  the  minor  sinecurists.  The  economical  simpli- 
city of  episcopacy  may  supersede  the  costly  grandeur  of  prelacy,  and  who 
can  regret  this?  Will  the  duty  which  bishops  have  to  perform  be  less 
attended  to  ?  What  that  duty  is  we  are  told  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  his 
charge  to  the  elders  of  Epheaus.  "  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves* 
^d  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers, 
(bishops,)  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.  For  I  know  this,  that  after  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter 
in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  (Acts  xx.  38, 29.)  In  the  primitive 
church  the  office  of  a  bishop  was  declared  to  be  a  good  work,  it  vas  attended 
with  much  labour  and  little  remuneration.    This  order  of  things  is  now 


*  Bishop  Watson  states,  ^  a  reformer  of  Luther's  talents  and  temper, 
would,  in  five  years,  persuade  the  people  to  compel  parliament  to  abolish 
tithes,  to  extinguish  pluralities,  to  enforce  residence,  and  to  confine  epis- 
copacy to  the  overseeing  of  dioceses,  to  expunge  the  Athanasian  creed  from 
our  liturgy,  to  free  dissenters  from  the  test  acts,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
establishment  from  subscribing  to  human  articles  of  faith. *^ 
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reversed,  the  office  of  a  bishop  is  one  of  great  income  and  little  laft)*ar,  itii 
a  barony  and  confers  a  seat  aroon^thc  jieers  of  the  realm  ;  for  before  wealifc 
aod  power  was  offered  to  the  cler^,  by  Conttantinc  and  bis  dcscendaaUt 
they  were  plainly  warned  against  the  style  and  title  of  prelacy  and  Ui 
attendant  riches.    The  apostle  Peter  addressed  them  la  these  words  :  ^Fe^ 
the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  overRig;fat  thereof^  not  by 
constraint,  but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  read^rmind ;  neither » 
lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  cnsamples  to  the  flock."  (1  Pet.  v.  f,t) 
How  far  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  £ngland  have  abatatned  from  the  Idfc 
of  filthy  lucre ;  and  how  far,  by  their  self-denying  benevolence,  they  bsrt 
rendered  themselves  fit  examples  for  general  imitatioa,  may  be  seen  by  tiit 
following  passage — ^  It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstandiBg  all  the  charitiei 
of  the  bishops,  they  die  richer  than  any  other  class  of  men."  *     By  the  pr»- 
bates  at  Doctors  Commons,  in  182H,  it  appeared  that  the  personal  propertf 
only  of  twenty-four  bishops,  who  died  in  the  last  twenty  years,  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  £1,649,000,  an  average  of  nearly  ^70^000  each  bitbsf. 
This  was  the  sworn  value  of  their  personal  property  only  ;  and  some  of  the 
bishops  are  known  to  have  had  very  large  possessions  in  real  propem. 
Now  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  in  no  other  profession  will  it  be  loud 
that  so  large  an  average  of  wealth  has  been  left.    Take  the  twenty-four  Isit 
generals,  the  twenty-four  last  admirals,  the  twenty-four  last  judges,  tke 
twenty-four  last  merchants,  and  the  twenty-four  last  doctors  of  medidBe,SBil 
their  personal  property  will  not  equal  that  of  the  bishops,  nor  approach  it 
So  that  after  all,  the  charities  of  these  holy  men  do  not  hart  them;  and  if 
they  live  poorer  than  other  men,  yet  somehow  or  other  they  die  ricfaer." 
Whilst  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  surpass,  in  secular  magnificence,  dif 
high  officers  of  State,  there  appears  some  ground  for  complaint,  esperisti^ 
as  there  are  many  of  the  officiating  clergy  who  arc  receiving  a  pittast, 
hardly  equal  to  a  day  labourer.    A  prime  minister  receives  ^S^HOO  a-jnr; 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  £33,000 ;  the  bishop  of  London  igSlMMO^  mi 
it  is  stated  that  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Durham  hare  near  £56,iNI 
a-year.    The  church  has  been  overwhelmed  with  the  treasures  whidi  gotcin*- 
ment  and  private  persons  have  bestowed  on  it  in  mistaken  zeal.    It  is  tnk 
that  great  part  of  the  revenues  of  our  colleges  and  BchooU«  as  well  as  eadtv- 
mcnts,  are  perverted  to  purposes  directly  contrary  to  the  original  bequest. 
Instead  of  being  followers  of  the  first  reformers,  who  gave  up  all  for  the 
truth,  and  resisted  errors  and  abuses  even  unto  blood,   the  present  ii- 


*  In  the  late  distresses  in  Ireland,  when  so  much  money  was  sent  frooi 
England  to  relieve  the  starving  inhabitants,  it  !s  reported  that  not  one  Irisk 
bishop  gave  anything,  although  their  revenues  are  proverbially  ctbonum 
and  principally  collected  from  the  poor. 
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cuiiibentt  appear  to  care  only  for  the  honours  and  emolumenU  of  the  church, 
ita  i^lden  prebends  and  rich  lirinsfi.  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west  of  the  land  of  nonconformity,  and  sit  down  with  Cranmer, 
Latimeri.  and  Ridley,  while  the|uhildren  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  cast  out. 
This  was  the  opiniou  of  Craamer  himself,  respecting  those  clerical  persona 
who  possesaed  the  rich  cathedrals  and  endowments  of  his  day,  and  would 
not  resign  their  emolument^  and  cast  down  their  crowns  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus  Christ.* 

We  are  bound  to  allow  it  a  true  saying  of  our  Divine  Master,  that  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  but  in  all  cases  except  the  ministry,  he  is 
chosen  by  those  for  whum  he  labours,  and  by  whom  he  is  paid.  For  physical 
diseases,  a  patient  chooaei  his  own  physician  ;  for  redress  against  Injuries  a 
roan  chooses  his  own  lawyer ;  for  the  management  of  municipal  affairs,  he  gives 
his  vote  for  a  councillor;  and  for  the  disbursement  of  the  poor  rates,  he 
selects  a  fit  and  proper  person  as  a  guardian ;  and  therefore,  where  men 
conceive  that  human  authority  is  sufficient  in  appointing  a  teacher  or  pas- 
tor, they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election.  Church  patronage  and 
possesion  may  be  described  in  the  following  statement : — Upwards  of  5,000 
preferments  are  in  the  gifts  of  the  gentry ;  nearly  4,000  in  that  of  the  bishops ; ' 
1,000  in  that  of  the  state ;  800,  of  collegiato  chapters ;  and  about  200,  of 
public  bodies  ;  while  in  64  cases  only,  the  people  elect  their  own  teachers. 
( Prom  this  statistical  account  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  excluded.)  The  right 
of  presentation  is  connected  with  certain  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offices, 
which  are  mostly  obtained  through  political  partisanship  and  intrigue,  or 
purchased  by  persons  of  wealth,  either  to  sell  again  at  a  profit,  or  to  bestow 
on  some  favorite;  or  for  the  purpose  of  portioning  off  the  junior  male  or 
female  branches  of  their  families.  The  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
persons  who  may  obtain  and  exercise  the  right  of  patronage,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  they  may  be  catholics,  churchmen,  or  dissenters — 
JewBt  Socinians,  Infidels,  or  any  other  religion,  as  long  as  they  take  the 
oaths  required  by  the  statute. 


*  If  the  clergy  were  to  seek  the  removal  of  abuses  in  the  church,  these 
errors  would  soon  be  abolished ;  and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  the  parties  on 
whom  tlie  ^ilt  rests  ;  as  the  questions  put  by  the  bishop  to  the  candidate 
for  orders  are,  "Will  you  make  scripture  your  study?  will  you  teach 
nothing  but  that  which  you  arc  convinced  may  be  proved  from  scrip- 
ture ?  and  will  you  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doc- 
trines which  are  contrary  to  God's  word  ?"  To  which  the  answer  is  "  I  will/' 
How  contrary  are  many  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Establislh* 
ment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Now  Testament. 
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In  concluding  this  account  of  Uie  Church  Establishment,  it  may  be  propir 
to  show  the  ill  effects  which  ecprinlcling  or  water  baptism,  and  the  burial  wr- 
vice,  have  on  the  labouring  population.    The  form  of  baptism,  appointing 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  is  that  every  child  is  said  to  be  made,  by  this  ritf, 
or  in  consequence  of  it,  a  spiritual  member  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  «nd 
thereby  becomes  identified  with  Him  as  its  gracious  covenant  head.   Secosdir. 
from  the  moment  of  its  baptism  it  becomes  the  child  of  God  by  a  neir  birth ;  ii 
made  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature;  is  brought  into  a  neir  and  near  rel»- 
tionship  to  the  Almighty  ;  and  receives  a  new  and  holy  life  through  Jffui 
Christ.    Thirdly,  it  is  really  and  fully  entitled  to  all  the  corenanted  blesfisp 
of  God's  peculiar  people  ;  a  rightful  participant  in  all  the  consolations  of  tk 
most  devoted  Christian  ;  who  will  finally  escape  future  misery,  and  certainir 
enjoy  eternal  happiness.    This  baptism  is  supposed  to  place  the  child  la  i 
state  of  salvation,  to  invest  it  with  every  christian  grace,  and  to  ensiire  to  it 
every  blessing  bestowed  on  the  most  devoted  servants  of  Christ.    It  V- 
comes  as  really  and  radically  a  Christian  in  nature,  state,  and  priviiegvs,  u 
was  Paul  himself.    Subsequent  parts  of  the  catechism  distinctly  iocalcitr 
the  same  doctrine,  '*  I  heartily  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  that  be  hith 
called  me  to  this  ttate  of  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour;  tad 
I  pray  God  to  give  me  grace  that  I  may  continue  in  the  same  unto  ny  life'i 
end.    Christ  hath  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind.    The  Holy  Ghost  hatk 
tanetified  me,  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God,    For  being  by  nature  bora  is 
sin,  and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are  Aerebif  made  the  children  ofgracf.* 
In  confirmation  the  same  doctrine  is  taught — *^  Almighty  and  Everlaitisf 
God,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these  thy  servants  by  water  andtbe 
Holy  Ghost,  and  hast  given  unto  them  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins."    And  is 
consequence  the  bishop  assures  them  of  ''the  full  and  gracious  goodneiiif 
God  towards  them."    They  are  then  admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper  uicri 
and  undoubted  Christians ;  and  as  such  they  are  addressed  In  marriage,  ui 
in  all  other  offices  of  the  church,  while  living;  and  are  sent  to  hcavea  «h« 
they  die ! ! 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  on  the  mxnditf 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  the  sinner,  the  careless,  and  the  nnredcene^. 
The  great  work  is  done ;  the  necessary  change  is  wrought;  they  receive m 
Divine  truth,  admitting  of  no  dispute,  that  they  were  all  spiritually  regene- 
rated when  they  were  christened  by  the  parish  priest;  and  as  they  nets. 
read  of  a  second  regeneration,  they  infer  that  all  the  spiritual  renoTatisa 
requisite  to  salvation  has  been  already  e£Fected.  To  pray  for  a  mem  hemU 
or  to  be  placed  in  a  more  secure  condition,  must  appear  absurd,  and  »»»^ftf^ 
ment  of  it  impossible^  Regeneration  in  adults,  is  therefore  all  riirt  ui 
meihodism  ?  Heacc,  while  living  in  the  utter  neglect  of  vital  xaliAoi.  ^ 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God,  their  cooaciencea  arc  rendei^  on 
and  comfortable.    A  doctrine  more  congenial  to  human  nature ;  more  likdr 
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to  be  cordially  and  conttantly  received  in  the  unrenewed  heart;  more 
adverse  to  boliDesa  of  life ;  more  destractive  to  the  souls  of  men  ;  or  more 
opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity,  could  hardly  have  entered 
into  the  minds  of  mankind  ! !  * 

To  shew  that  we  are  not  putting;  too  harsh  a  construction  on  this  doc- 
trine, in  baptism,  in  the  catechifim,  and  in  confirmation,  we  quote  the 
following  remarks  of  several  ministers  of  the  church  :— 

^This  doctrine  is  full  of  danger  to  the  souls  of  men." — Rev,  T,  Biddulph, 

^  This  doctrine,  that  infants  are  regenerated  by  outward  baptism  is  clearly 
forbidden  in  scripture."— /Zeo.  E,  H,  Head. 

^  Verily  to  ascribe  felicity,  or  the  remission  of  sins,  which  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  unto  any  manner  of  outward  action  whatever,  is  supersti- 
tious— a  gross  and  Jewish  error." — Bishop  Jewel, 

*^  If  baptism  and  being  born  again  be  terms  of  the  same  meaning ;  and  if 
the  one  invariably  accompanies  the  other,  so  that  all  who  are  rightly  bap- 
tised are  regenerate*  and  none  else;  then  all  who  die  unbaptised,  even 
infants,  as  well  as  others  all  over  the  earth,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  with- 
out exception,  are  shut  out  of  heaven." — Rev.  7*.  Scot, 

**  All  sponsors  are  believers ;  all  the  baptised  are  regenerate ;  all  the  con- 
firmed forgiven ;  all  the  catechumens  elect,  &c.  The  consequence  glares 
and  blazes  In  the  feelings  of  self-satisfaction  which  our  poor  deluded  victims 
enjoy,  as  supposing  all  their  sins  to  be  blotted  out,  not  by  having  boldness 
te  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  that  new  and  living  way, 
but  as  obeying  the  demands  of  the  church." — Rev,  T.  Riland. 

**  Fully  convinced  that  baptism  never  was  designed  to  convey  regeneration, 
and  has  no  such  promise,  I  confidently  conclude  that  no  mortal  ever  was  so 
regenerated.  The  expectation  therefore  I  treat  as  universally  vain  and 
fallacious.    I  believe  that  it  was  the  great  leading  error  that  first  corrupted 

*  In  the  baptismal  service  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  renounce  In  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  child  ^  the  devil  and  all  his  works*  the  vain  pomp 
and  glory  of  this  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same*  and  the  carnal 
desires  of  the  flesh;"  and  this  engagement  they  solemnly  promise  to 
fulfil ;  but  the  utter  impossibility  of  this  performance,  reduces  the  whole  to 
an  unmeaning  ceremony.  The  sponsors  ofier  up  their  pledgee  without  con- 
sideration, and  without  faith,  that  in  the  lapse  of  years  the  child  shall  believe 
all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  it  shall  ^  keep  God's  holy  Will 
and  commandments,  and  walk  therein  all  the  days  of  Its  life."  After  this 
acknowledgment,  the  minister  is  empowered  to  aay  that  **we  yield  Thee 
most  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  kaih  pleased  M#v  #0  ng^ 
Mrate  this  infant  with  thy  ffoty  Spirit. 
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Christian  truth,  and  probably  will  be  the  last  to  be  generally  banUbfd  ixom 
the  Church  of  England;  it  strikes  at  the  very  root,  and  evcrytliiog  vital  ii 
Christianity — subverts  the  covenant  of  promise — makes  faitli  of  no  eiFeci- 
snpersedes  tlic  genuine  work  of  ilie  Spirit — vacates  the  necessity  of  coBTl^ 
tion  to  decent  moralists — analyzes  religion — substitutes  the  form  of  godliacsi 
for  the  power  of  it— and  has  destroyed,  I  believe,  more  souls  than  any  oee 
single  error  branded  on  the  black  list  of  heresy  ! !" — JfUv,  MeMUe  Mtmt, 

Secondly,  to  assure  all  tlic  young,  however  dissipated  their  lives  aif 
be,  as  long  as  they  can  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  ik 
catechism,  of  God's  favour  in  confirmation.  Thirdly^  to  confer  the  Htly 
Spirit  on  each  other  in  ordination.*  Fourthly,  to  pardon  and  tktmn 
all  the  penitent,  in  sickness.  Fifthly,  to  send  all  they  cuinonicaliy  iatff. 
to  heaven.  And  lastly,  to  be  true  and  lineal  descendants  of  the  tfm- 
ties.  To  baptise  the  young,  to  marry  the  adults,  to  console  the  sick,  ssdli 
bury  the  dead,  in  their  several  parishes ;  to  fill  every  office  in  which  tmni 
and  religious  instruction  is  required,  even  down  to  the  penitentiary  and  poor 
house,  thereby  pocketing  all  the  revennes  paid  to  religious  teachets  is  Aii 
country  in  the  shape  of  parliamentary  grants,  rents,  tithes,  fees,  andoffcriipi 
was  their  peculiar  duty.  Even  conceding  that  a  State-paid  priesthotd  m 
necessary,  which  certainly  is  not  the  case,  the  agents  that  are  now  employed 
are  much  too  numerous,  in^e  way  they  are  at  present  divided,  and  their  id- 
pends  on  the  whole,  far  too  high.  1  l,7o5  churches,  at  £300  per  anaom  eUL 
would  be  a  saving  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  or  the  State,  of  full  £5s0UOjM 

*  In  the  examination  to  be  qualified  for  ordination,  which  is  condactf^by 
the  bishop's  chaplain,  on  a  few  common-place  topics  of  divinity,  aoA 
approved,  without  one  question  of  a  spiritual  nature,  or  any  inquiry  or  alli- 
sion  to  his  conversion,  the  bishop,  with  the  priest  present,  shall  laylhnr 
hands  severally  upon  every  one  that  receives  the  order  of  priesthood— Ae 
receivers  humbly  kneeling,  and  the  bishop  saying,  ^  Reewive  the  Holy  Gim: 
for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  church  of  Ood,  novr  committed  sit* 
thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  bands.  fP%ate  situ  thou  do9i  forgive^  tki$  •• 
/orgitf€n  ;  and  wh&9€  iint  thtm  dowt  retain^  they  are  retained* " 

Phil  pot,  fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  states  that,  **  the  feHowioi 
undergraduates  are  not  only  unfit,  but  unworthy  of  the  sacred  oAce«  Atte 
common  rooms,  and  at  meals,  they  practice  shouting  and  immoral  sob|»- 
their  conversation  is  generally  on  boat-racing,  steeple-cfaace  or  the  fa> 
hunt ;  and  no  serious  or  religious  discourse  is  ever  heard  amonpt  it— 
Thus  after  having  run  a  career  of  vanity  and  sin  for  three  yeara,  they  obois 
their  degrees.  Fortified  with  these,  and  their  college  testtoMnlaiti  (pMtuci 
without  diAeulty,  except  by  those  who  are  considered  ootorloiislyhMBOiiU 
they  arc  considered  eligible  for  the  sacred  oAlce." 
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»-year;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  is  that  the  present  ministry  is  sup- 
plied by  only  7>000  individuals, f  and  at  least  4,(K)0  of  these^nt  present,  have 
not  more  than  from  £20,i£40,  or  £\50  per  annum  ;  the  greatest  number  are 
under  jEIOO.  The  remainder  of  the  whole  revenues,  amounting  to  near 
JSlOfiOO^QdO  a-year,  are  divided  amongst  a  small  minority,  who  enjoy  the 
money  without  doing  the  least  service  for  the  church.  The  number  of  per- 
sons who  declined  officiating  in  the  Church  of  England  upon  the  conditions 
required  in  the  17th  century,  was  upwards  of  2,000.  Milton  was  one  of 
them,  he  was  brought  up  and  sent  to  the  University  with  the  intention  of 
being  a  church  minister ;  but  when  he  understood,  and  seriously  considered 
the  conditions  upon  which  he  must  enter,  he  declined  the  sacred  office. 
^1  was  (he  observes,)  from  a  child,  designed  for  the  church  by  my  parents 
and  friends ;  but  when  I  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  and  perceived  what 
tyranny  and  superstition  had  invaded  the  church — that  he  who  would  take 
orders  mnst  subscribe,  be  enslaved,  and  take  oaths — and  unless  he  took 
them  with  a  clear  conscience,  he  must  perjure  or  abjure  his  faith,  I  then  de- 
clined the  office."  He  further  observes,  *^I  thought  it  better  to  retain  a 
blameless  silence  before  entering  on  the  sacred  office  of  a  minister,  rather 
than  commence  with  servitude  and  forswearing." 

A  NATIONAL  SGHEMB  FOR  AN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  BENEFIT 
FUND  FOR  ACCIDENTS,  DISEASES,  AND  OLD  AGE. 

It  is  not  enough  barely  to  satisfy  the  wauts,  and  alleviate  the  sufTerings 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  we  must  go  further,  and  the  mind  must  be  an  object 
of  our  care  as  well  as  the  body.  The  near  alliance  of  vice  and  misery  to 
mental  degradation,  and  the  dreadful  moral  effects  of  torpid  indifTeronce 
and  hopeless  poverty  on  the  lower  orders,  satisfactorily  prove  that  whatever 
has  already  been  done  by  the  legislature,  has  been  founded  on  erroneous 
principles ;  and  that  something  less  complicated  in  its  system,  and  more 
consentaneous  to  the  great  springs  and  motives  of  human  action,  must  be 
adopted.  We  have  suggested  agricultural  improvement,  by  enclosures  and 
allotments  to  tlie  industrious  labouring  classes ;  thus  a  means  would  be 
afforded,  whereby  a  supply  of  food  could  be  obtained  for  an  increased  popu- 
lation ;  and  by  retaining  the  wages  of  labour  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sup- 
ply of  victuals,  the  progressive  increase  of  population  would  sustain  no 
check,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  an  unerring  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

t  Simpson  statet  there  are  18,000  clergymen  in  orders,  tbevgh  there  are 
only  7,000  in  pay,  as  ineurobcnts  (  the  rest  are  waiting  in  expectation  of  a 
living.    If  this  is  a  fact  then  the  situation  of  pluralists  is  more  unpardonable. 
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When    we  view  the    numerous    friendly   societies,   and    the   incrfa^iof 
augmentation  of  the  funds  of  the  savings  banks,   it  inspires  us  with  a  hope 
that  there  are  many  amongst  our  numerous  population  of  artificers,  laboomi 
and  servants,  who  still  possess  a  spirit  of  manly  independence  and  hosnt 
pride,  which  disdains  to  subsist  altogether  on   charity  ;  and  tberefbrrts 
revive  such  a  spirit  throughout  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  by  giving  aid- 
mulus  to  exertion,  and  opening  a  means  of  self-support,  must  be  desirabW 
and  the  anxious  wish  of  all  who  would  elevate  the  social  condition  of  ov 
population  ;  for  as  we  exalt  mankind  in  their  own   estimation,  we  stimabte 
them  to  desire  that  of  others ;  and  by  bettering  their  moral  condition,  ui 
proving  that  they  have  something  valuable  at  stake  in  the  common  dsof^. 
they  will  be  found  more  attached,  resolute,  and  courageous,  than  the  tt- 
slaved  multitudes  who  have  nothing  to  fear  or  to  hope  for,  to  lose  or  pii 
by  any  change  of  masters,  government)  or  employment.     If  this  suggntioi 
be  correct,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  applying,  on  an  extended  scale,  s 
system  similar  to  the  benefit  societies,  as  a  public  measure  to  the  natioo  tf 
large,  with  the  best  hopes  of  success.    What  has  been  done  on  a  small  scale  hf 
J.  C.  Curwen,  at  Workington,  (an  account  of  which  was  published  in  IMl) 
may,  by  proper  management,  and  under  the  sanction  of  Government,  be 
equally  well  managed  on  a  larger  scale ;  and  its  success  would  be  sdras- 
tageous  to  every  class.    The  landlord  and  the  farmer,  the  great  manufacti- 
rer,  and  the  proprietor  of  fixed  and  local  capital,  should  have  one  commoi 
motive  in  supporting  a  plan  so  favourable  to  the  melioration  of  the  levtr 
orders,  which  would  also  diminish  the  pressure  of  their  own  rates.    Use 
practicability  of  a  general  scheme  of  this  sort,  and  its  adequacy,  togeAer 
with  the  provision  already  made  of  hospitals,  alms-houset,  &c.,  wtiA 
amounted  to  £250^467  in  1785,  and  were  valued  in  the  reported  retomt  is 
1840  at  £600,000,  besides  the  extent  of  private  charity,  dispensations  fortk 
sick,  and  other  purposes  for  benevolent  charities,  amounting  to  £S^S9i/!^ 
cannot  admit  of  much  question. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  a  proposer  of  a  scheme  like  the  preseatt  *^ 
li  this  universality  of  subscription  to  be  brought  about  ?"  we  would  say  m 
he  did,  *^by  the  authority  of  Parliament;''  since  it  is  as  equitable  to  tszs 
poor  man  8s.  8d.  a-year  in  order  to  secure  him  a  comfortable  provklsa 
against  all  the  difficulties  that  may  befal  him  through  life,  tm  it  was  to  ttt 
him  at  6s.  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  those  roads  through  which  bs  hm 
seldom  or  ever  any  occasion  to  travel."  In  stating  this  plan,  nodhkif  «■ 
be  more  reasonable  and  equitable  than  that  every  man  shoald,  while  youfc 
and  in  health  and  vigour,  be  compelled  by  frugality  to  eonlribvls 
his  own  support  when  he  shall  be  disabled  by  slekneM,  age,  or 
dent ;  and  if  this  were  to  become  general,  embracing  erery  cUuu  ^ 
it  would  prevent  cases  of  indigence  which  frequently  occur,  lyid 
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eons  of  affluene^  to  become  chargeable  in  their  old  age  on  the  parish. 
It  will  appear  by  the  foUoiriDg  calculations  and  tables  how  this  would 
work  on  a  small  scale.  A  body  of  48  poor  people,  aged  30,  and  kept  up  to 
this  number  by  admissions  at  20  or  less,  may,  if  they  will  save  out  of  their 
earnings  but  2d.  per  week,  (and  this  saving  is  properly  improved  at  no 
higher  interest  than  3  per  cent,)  provide  for  themselves  an  allowance  of 
8s.  per  week  for  life,  should  they  attain  the  age  of  65,  and  also  an  allowance 
of  4s«  per  week  during  sickness  or  accidents  before  that  age,  aupposing  one 
of  them,  that  is  a  48th  part,  to  be  always  so  incapacitated.  After  the  first 
year  it  would  require  all  persons  above  the  age  of  20  to  become  contributors. 
According  to  the  last  census,  the  number  of  znalee  above  20  years  of  age 
was  4,160,000,  and  of  females  above  the  same  age  4,500,000,  being  8,660,000 
persons  above  the  age  of  20  years,  which  gives  the  same  chance  to  each  sex ; 
because,  even  in  cases  of  marriage,  the  illness  or  accident  of  either,  would 
be  greatly  relieved  by  any  additional  advantage;  or  those  who  are  rich 
might  leave  their  allowance  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  fund ;  as  6d* 
per  week  would  amount  to  jf  1 1,258,000  per  annum.*  The  following  Table 
will  show  the  weekly  contributions,  as  well  as  the  weekly  allowances  for  old 
age,  accidents,  diseases,  &c.  :— 


Life  Allowance  payable  weekly  for 
ola  age. 


SubscripUi 
beginning 
the  age 


Ditto  35 


Ditto  45 


Ditto  50 


Ditto  55 


8.  a. 
ipUonCI    0  after  6 
ing  at<l    3        — 

90f20O    4       *- 

CI    0        - 
^13- 

«1    *       - 

CI    0       - 
^13- 

O   *      - 

CI    0        - 
^13- 


d.  s.  d. 

after  65  &  1    6  after  70 
1    9       — 
1  10(     — 


CI    0       - 
^13- 

h   4      - 


1  6 
1  9 
1  10^ 

1  6 
1  9 
1  10^ 

1  6 
1  9 
1  10( 

1  6 
1  9 
1  10| 


8. 

4 
6 
8 

4 
6 
8 

4 
6 
8 

4 
6 
8 

4 
6 
8 


s 


d. 


e  o  t^ 

>  c 


d» 
2 
3 

4 

2 
3 

4 

2 
3 

4 

2 
3 

4 

2 
3 
4 


*  It  must  be  observed  that  6)1.  per  week  would  treble  the  allowance  of  the 
table.  We  have  given,  by  insuring  at  the  age  of  20  yeara,  a  weekly  pay  of  3s,' 
after  65:  4s.  6d.  after  70 ;  and  128.  oer.week  in  caae  of  aicknesa  or  Mcidant 
belbrt  otat  time,  for  either  'male  or  lemale. 
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Gratuitous  subscriptions,  and  the  contributtona  off  the  higher  clatsci,  vovM 
more  than  supply  the  difference  which  Acland  proposes,  as  his  plan  iaclo4cf 
a  third  of  the  present  poor  rate  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  and  aged  psor 
at  the  present  day.    Where  wages  are  from  ISs.  to  SOs.  per  week,  the  dedw- 
tion  of  6d.  or  Is.  per  week  could  not  materially  affect  the  individual  srkii 
family  $  and  were  all  to  pay  towards  these  funds,  it  would  supersede  the 
whole  of  the  friendly  societies  and  clubs  in  the  Kiogdom,  excepting  vkl 
may  be  termed  death  clubs,  where  the  advance  is  only  on  the  decease  of  a 
member.    The  greatest  part  ol  the  savings  of  these  societies  have  beet 
hitherto,  in  a  great  degree,  squandered  away  in  profligacy,  as  their  meftisp 
are  held  at  the  resorts  of  intemperance,  where  the  members  contract  idk 
and  dissolute  habits,  under  the  plea  of  club  meetings,  and  conseqneatif 
waste  much  of  their  time  which  would  otherwise  be  valuahle  and  prodndiie. 
The  marine  society  has  also  had   a  very  beneficial   effect  on  ssilon, 
though  it  has  not  always  been  so  generally  applied     as  could  be  desind. 
The  advantage  of  making  the  scheme  a  legislative  measure,  would  be  ia  the 
removal  of  persons  to  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  where  they  misfat 
receive  their  annuity  or  allowance  from  accident,  as  well  as  continae  tbn; 
subscriptions,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  proposed  the  abolition  of  pariik 
settlements.    In  this  plan  there  is  an  advantage,  that  all  classes  may  accept 
it  in  case  of  need,  or  if  not  needed,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  iui 
for  future  years.    We  should  propose  all  classes  contributing  in  the  sue 
proportion,  and  to  have  the  option  of  receiving  or  returning.    No  mankDOvi 
what  he  may  be  brought  to  by  unforeseen  misfortune,  and  therefore,  in  tkii 
case,  the  right  should  not  be  infringed  on  by  any  act  of  bankruptcy  or  insol- 
vency.   The  proportion  which  the  rich  and  higher  classes  hear  to  the  poe; 
are  inconsiderable  ;  as  the  labouring  people  in  every  state,  are  much  moit 
numerous  than  the  higher  class.     This  writer  states,  should  it  fall  short  o( 
this,  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  poor-rate,  which  would  have  bcei 
otherwise  almost  annihilated,  will  be  obliged  to  bear  a  small  portion  of  the 
burthen  now  upon  it.    In  short,  this  plan  has  the  tendency  of  conferring  a 
great  benefit ;  and  affords  in  the  most  agreeable  and  useful  mannor,  peiiia> 
nent  relief  to  the  poor,  by  encouraging  frugality,  industry,  and  virtue. 

Within  these  last  forty  years,  (years  of  commercial  apeculation,  and 
unbounded  encouragement  of  manufactural  industry,)  the  number  s( 
paupers  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  increase  of  rates  propor- 
tionably  advanced,  excepting  since  the  new  poor-law  bill  has  come  isli 
operation,  where  the  rates  have  decreased ;  but  then  the  compluntc  of  tk 
poor  have  been  most  extraordinary.  Thus  a  melancholy  prospect » 
presented  to  our  view,  where  one  tenth  of  the  whole  popuUtion  svbsiitaa 
charity.  But  is  not  this  exaggerated  by  injudicioiu  meMurea  ?  Aaicv 
no  remedy  be  found  to  arrest  its  further  inroads  ? 
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To  Inqnire  into  the  nature  of  this  erll,  the  overwhelming  burthen  wUeha 
parish  necessarily  sustains  from  the  stoppage  of  a  crowded  manufactory 
situated  within  its  precints,  is  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  offered 
for  the  introduction  of  societies  of  associated  insurance  among  this  nu- 
merous class  of  persons*  The  manufacturer  and  mechanic  of  almost  every 
description^  whose  wages  so  greatly  exceed,  (or  perhaps  more  than  double) 
those  of  the  labourer,  should  be  compelled  to  appropriate  a  weelcly  portion  of 
their  wages,  as  a  conmion  provision  against  the  casualties  of  their  situation^ 
and  to  this  fund,  the  proprietor  ought  in  reason,  to  make  a  liberal  con- 
tribution ;  for  can  it  be  just,  that  one  man  should  be  enriched  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  health  and  morals  of  many  of  his  fellow  creatures  ?  Or  can 
that  principle  be  sound,  which  produces  in  its  application  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  every  passion,  and  leaves  as  a  charge  upon  agricultural  in- 
dustry, the  worn  out  and  enfeebled  instruments  of  commercial  avarice  ? 

Where  wages  are  from  18s.  SOs.  or  SOs.  the  deduction  of  Is.  ^  week, 
could  not  materially  affect  the  individual,  or  his  family :  and  were  the  pro- 
prietors to  contribute  at  the  rate  of  3d.  ^  week,  for  every  man  in  their 
employ,  a  large  amount  would  be  raised ;  and  if  the  surplus  was  placed 
out  at  compound  interest,  an  adequate  provisionwould  be  formed  fbr  their 
relief,  under  the  pressure  of  sickness  or  any  other  misfortune. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  labourer  is  the  natural  inhabitant  of  the 
parish,  and  the  manufacturer  is  a  kind  of  interloper,  brought  into  it  by  the 
favourable  local  circumstances  of  a  canal,  or  a  colliery,  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  provide  something  towards  their  support,  under  the  infirouties  of 
life,  or  the  untimely  effects  of  vicious  habits.  It  may  not  be  unimportant 
to  offer  a  calculation  of  the  numbers  thus  employed,  and  the  amount  which 
a  proportionate  rate  of  contribution  would  produce^  as  Curwen  calculates 
there  are — 

Two  minions  of  manufacturers  &c.,  which  at  the  9  -,-  qki\  aaa 

weekly  payment  of  Is.  would  be  V  annum        f         ' '  «^.^«»wu 

Proposed  contribution  of  proprietors.     « 1,312,500 

One  million  of  agriculturists  at  6d.  ^  week 1,312,500 

Add  one  third  of  the  present  poor  cess.      •  •        •  •        • .  1,700,000 


The  gross  total  of  which  affords  the  Immense  sum  of    •  •  49,575,000 


This  sum  should  be  applied,  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  which  haa 
hitherto  been  in  a  great  degree  squandered  away  in  idle  thoughtiessneni, 
at  the  resorts  of  intemperance,  or  lost  as  to  Its  amount  in  the  waste  of 
valuable  and  productive  time.     From  the  staUstical  Information  of  the  lift 
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cenguSf  two  million  of  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  the  a|ce  of  twni 
is  much  more  than  the  real  state  of  fact ;  for  it  appears  that  the  whole  nasib 
of  men  of  the  age  of  20  years,  in  England,  do  not  amount  to  more  tbn* 

England.  Ireland. 

4,161,067  males.  1,890^66  males. 

4,513,531  females  1,933,979.  femaks. 


Ireland. 


Males  and  Females.  England. 

Employed  in  agricultural  labour  1,369,541  ^  above    1,604,039^  shore  li 

'    trade  fie  manufactories.  2,636,795  V 20  years     1H5,013>-  yean  si- 

as  labourers  only.  677*2953  of  age.                   3  occapiei 


u 


By  a  division  in  the  returns,  according  to  the  late  census,  there  «m 

above  20  years  of  age — 

Single  women  wi» 
maintain  themsdfa 
Males.       and  their  fsmilies. 

Employed  in  agricultural  labour 775,319        . .        157,442 

•       farms,  &c,    230,155        ..          19^ 

**       gardeners,  nurserymen  &c.  •  •  43,781        . .           1,095 

Commerce,  trade,  and  manufacturers  ....  1,761,902        .  .        393,823 

Common  labourers  • •••••  484,678        ..          99^ 

Professional  clergy 18,840 

«*        legal 13,759 

^       medical,  both  sexes    17,7^ 

Educated  persons  following  miscellaneous  ?       trajKK  mi  4w 

pursuits,  (not  trade) J       ^*^^        ••  ®»^ 

Persons  employed  in  Government  service        12^848        ..  490 

Parochial  town,  and  church  officers,  in- >        lovAt  1  «m 

eluding  police  and  Uw  officers J        ^"^^        ••  *»'* 

Domestic  servants  144,201        ••        447i8W 

Independent  persons  out  of  trade,   and>      ii«i»«ft  ^t^^m 

professions.. J      "'•^^        ••        **^*" 

Army  at  home,  including  half  pay,  and  >       oo  <t«fr 
E.  I.  Service  J       ^'^^ 

Navy  and  merchant  seamen,   inelndingj[     gsoog 
half-pay  pensioners,  and  watermen.  •  •  •  y      ''^rR^ 

By  this  statement  we  may  conclude  that  the  higher  classes  could  psyH- 
V*  week ;  mechanics  and  tradespeople  Is. ;  and  the  agricnltarists  6d.;  lO 
the  male  labourers  above  twenty  years  of  age*  and  liemalet  of  tttt  mk 
age  and  upwards,  to  pay  3d.  The  Irish  trades  la. ;  "i^hanira  M. ;  ai 
labourers  3d. 
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Males  for  Eoglaod  and  Wales.                              s.  d«  £ 

AgriculturUts  1,149,255  at  ^  6  t|^  week  1,544,031 

Manufactures  8c  trades   1,761,902  ..10  ^'  4,630,945 

Professions  and  in  Government  service      142,347  ..20  "  740,204 

Police,  parochial  officers,  &c 19,347..  10  "  50,304 

Domestic  servants    144,301..'*  6  «*  182,460 

Labourers 484,678.."  6  "  625,081 

Independent  persons    1 13,736  ..20  <'  591,375 

Army  and  navy 113,065..'*  6  **  143,983 

Females  above  20  years  of  age 4,513,531  . .  **  3  **  2,947,420 

t^  Annum  jfl  1,455,803 

This  amount  per  annum  would  allow  12s.  per  week  for  every  man  and 
woman  disabled  by  illness,  accident,  or  incapacity  after  that  age ;  and  from 
the  age  of  60  to  70, 4s.  per  week ;  and  after  70,  6s.  per  week  for  life. 

This  enormous  sum,  if  properly  applied,  would  be  adequate  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  all  the  labourers,  or  individuals  who  may  by  any  kind  of  misfor- 
tune, be  reduced ^o  apply  for  relief.  We  judge  from  the  experience  of 
various  parishes,  those  who  have  adopted  the  allotment  Bystem,  on  the  most 
liberal  scale,  have  happily  been  able  to  say,  that  their  ratea  are  almost  a 
cypher — that  of  Burley  on  the  Hill  is  only  3d.  !  while  another  parish  of 
the  same  assessment  is  12s.  in  the  pound  I  The  former  of  these  would 
not  require  any  relief,  and  could  well  afford  to  give  Is.  per  week  to 
their  wealthier  neighbours  or  mechanics ;  while  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
who  have  not  adopted  such  a  plan,  could  badly  afford  to  pay  a  penny  for  the 
relief  of  themselves  in  future  ages. 

In  establishing  such  a  society,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  right  of  free- 
dom to  enforce  a  compulsory  contribution,  which  would  destroy  that  inde- 
pendency of  character  we  wish  to  establish — the  loss  of  which  is  one  great 
and  primary  cause  of  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 

In  seeking  to  make  this  scheme  a  legislative  measure,  our  object  would  be 
to  obtain  a  power  of  granting  aid  from  the  parishes  or  the  nation  at  large,  to 
the  funds  thus  raised  ;  and  by  making  them  general,  it  would  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  individual  who  contributed  to  the  scheme,  to  remove  to  any 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  receive  the  transfer  of  the  value  of  his  annuity, 
wherever  it  might  be.  The  effects  of  this  would  be  to  put  an  end,  in  a  very 
short  time,  to  all  the  expenses  and  trouble  of  litigation  respecting  settle- 
ments ;  but  there  must  be  some  given  period,  so  as  not  to  bear  upon  ttiosa 
at  present  advanced  in  life,  as  it  would  be  only  reasonable  and  just  to  treat 
such  as  become  chargeable  from  neglecting  or  refusing  to  contribute  towards 
their  support,  as  "culpable  poor."  .       .     ;,. 
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It  haa  been  shewn,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  that  persons  are  subjert 
to  numerous  casualties  incidental  to  a  state  of  civilization,  by  which  tbr 
often  retrograde  into  poverty  without  a  culpable  cause;  and  this iutc< 
attributed  to  the  varied  constitution  of  man — his  intellectual  and  tempore: 
powers  may  be  affected  by  accident,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  wiiid 
would  render  a  national  system  of  poor  law  arrangement  of  great  adru- 
tage  to  the  community  ;  and  by  slight  assistance  from  their  own  resource!, 
would  effectually  provide  against  such  a  degradation,  which  produces  u* 
merited  misery  and  distress.  To  this  class  contingent  aids  are  pecaliariy 
applicable ;  and  it  is  through  this  medium,  under  a  well  regulated  nationil 
institution,  that  security  is  to  be  afforded  against  the  calamities  of  ladigeDCf 
either  in  the  progress  of  human  life,  while  they  are  able  to  labour,  or  ia  o]^ 
age,  when  it  ceases  to  be  productive. 

Friendly  Societies  appear  to  have  existed  in  most  parts  of  Great  Briuia, 
at  least  from  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  century ;  but  their  pro- 
gress was  slow,  until  within  the  last  fifty  years ;  since  which  period  tfae; 
have  gradually  increased*  In  1793  they  appear  to  have  been  first  noticed 
by  the  legislature,  and  assisted  by  some  provisions,  calculated  to  gire  a  w 
feature  to  their  associations,*  and  greater  security  with  respect  to  tbeir 
funds.  But  the  organization  and  general  economy  of  the  system  is  left  to 
their  own  invention,  f  and  the  appeal  to  magistrates  is  not  accompanied  bj 
any  authority  to  enforce  their  decisions,  while  even  the  privilege  to  aggrieved 
members  is  removed  by  the  power  granted  to  settle  all  matters  of  dispute 
by  arbitration,  in  case  provision  shall  be  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  geae- 
ral  rules  of  the  society,  according  to  which  such  arbitrators  shall  be  elected; 
and  there  being  no  appeal  to  their  award,  a  member  rendered  obnoxious  bj 
using  profane  language,  or  any  other  misdet&eanour,  may  by  complaints,  be 

*  Of  this  legal  feature,  many  of  the  societies,  however,  have  not  chosen  ts 
avail  themselves ;  since,  out  of  9,67S  associations,  only  6,428  are  returaed 
as  having  placed  themselves  under  the  act,  by  enrolment  at  the  sessioM. 
But  the  returns  of  Devon,  Carnarvon,  and  tlie  Holland  division  of  the  countj 
of  Lincoln^  are  incomplete.— S^e  Parliamentary  RtporU 

t  The  expenses  incurred  in  salaries  and  allowances  to  secretaries  aid 
stewards^  and  in  several  instances  to  committees,  assistants  and  cashien, 
including  stationery  and  other  charges,  press  hard  upon  the  limited  foadi 
of  friendly  societies ;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  money  spent  in  alehouses, 
the  numerous  fines  incurred,  and  still  more  the  profitable  time  spent  (valsa* 
ble  to  labouring  people,)  in  attendance  on  these  meetings.  It  Is  pnrfwbk 
that  they  amount  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  stock  subscribed,  which  may,  per- 
haps, somewhat  exceed  one  million  sterling.^  Coi^hoan  mi  th€  tiaU  4 
th€  Poor, 
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excluded  or  deprived  of  what  a  magistrate  might  deem  just  to  grant, 
without  any  remedy,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  has  happened  on  too  many 
occasions. 

Friendly  Societies  are  institutions  which  are  generally  formed  and  directed 
by  individuals  who  possess  some  degree  of  education,  perhaps  just  sufficient 
to  elevate  them,  according  to  their  own  estimation,  above  their  companions. 
These  people,  although  generally  well-intentioned,  are  frequently  of  an  in- 
triguing disposition,  and  possess  those  failings  common  to  persons  who  are 
not  well  educated,  namely,  the  love  of  power,  combined  with  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess consequence,  and  believe  themselves  competent  judges  of  the  task  of 
forming  rules  and  regulations  for  the  organization  of  society.  Many  indi- 
viduals who  are  invited  to  associate  with  them,  understand  but  little  of  the  im- 
port or  probable  operation  of  the  rules.  The  effects  of  arbitration,  excluding 
appeals  to  magistrates  and  others,  are  inserted  perhaps  with  sinister  views, 
and  are  neither  seen  or  understood,  until  some  occurrence  or  contingency 
discloses  the  imperfection.  There  are  two  objects,  respecting  which  all 
members  of  friendly  societies  appear  to  be  particularly  tenacious,  although 
in  their  nature  destructive  of  the  excellent  and  valuable  purposes  which 
ought  to  result  from  such  institutions,  and  which  have  tended,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  will  ever  tend,  to  check  their  progress  towards  those  ultimate  benefits 
which  might  be  expected  from  designs  apparently  so  well  constructed  for 
securing  the  associated  members  against  the  calamity  of  indigence. 

It  appears  to  be  the  uniform  practice  of  friendly  societies,  that  an  expense 
shall  be  incurred  and  paid  out  of  the  funds,  for  what  is  called  a  decent  fune- 
ral for  a  deceased  member,  or  his  wife ;  and  a  further  sum  be  paid  to  the 
widow  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  This,  in  the  one  instance,  enriches  the 
undertaker,  and  in  the  other,  the  mercer  or  the  milliner,  as  decent 
funeral  mournings  generally  exhaust  all  that  the  family  of  the  deceased 
member  is  entitled  to  receive  for  his  contributions,  perhaps  for  many  years. 
There  may,  no  doubt,  be  exceptions  to  this  prevailing  and  ill-judged  prac- 
tice.*   The  result  is  generally  calamitous,!   since  in  a  few  months,  the 

*  The  exemplary  example  of  plainness  at  funerals,  is  exceedingly  striking 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  when  compared  with  the  gaudy,  and  often  unfelt 
mourning  habits,  which  it  is  the  general  custom  of  the  world  to  wear. 

t  The  ordinary  expenses  and  inconveniences  of  funerals,  are  generally 
severely  oppressive  to  persons  of  the  middle  classes.  It  often  occurs  that  a 
poor  widow  is  crippled  in  her  means  through  life,  by  the  expense  of  a  funeral. 
An  ordinary  funeral,  including  burial  fees,  &c.',  will  cost  from  £50  to  £70, 
Without  iieduction  from  the  solemnity ,  such  a  funeral  might  be  performed 
at  a  much  less  expense.  The  accompaniments,  which  (as  they  are  at  present 
conducted)  arc  deemed  part  of  the  (olemnity,  ib  questionable  in  its  effect,  as 
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w'ldow  and  orphans  of  a  deceased  member  are  frequently  without  iihilliJf 
to  support  themselves.     But  this  is  not  the   only   evil   which  atucbffU^ 
friendly  societies  ;  as  they  are  at  present  constituted,  it  seems  to  be  ageaf- 
ral  rule  established  among  all   of  them,   not    only    that   the   landloHi  '.< 
alehouses  shall  hold  the  purse,*  or  at  least  the  box  where  the  money  U  (i^ 
posited  for  current  disbursements,  but  also   that  there  shall  be  17  |«iierti 
meetings  in  the  course  of  a  year,  (at  least  in  all  large  towDs,)  namely  tvelrf 
monthly  and  four  quarterly  meetings,  and  an  annual  feast.     The  evil  ariiiif 
from  these  frequent  meetings  is  of  a  twofold   nature,  moral  and  poiitio!. 
which  perhaps  is  not  observed  at  first.    Those  who  determine  to  asfociitr 
with  others  for  the  accommodations  which  friendly  societies  are  ezpertK 
to  afford,  are  generally  of  a  sober  and  provident  disposition  ;  they  are  iyi 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  public-houses,  and  are  generally  ignorant  of  tbc 
temptations  which  are  to  be  found  in  social  meetings.     These  attraction!  ai 
length  seduce  them;  their  characters  often  assume  a  new  form;  the  i^^ 
sistiblc  gratifications  to  be  found  in  convivial  songs  and  cheerful  compisr. 
allure  them  from  their  business  and  families  ;  and  frequently  produce  i^-'< 
and  dissolute  habits  amongst  individuals,  who,  but  for  these  temptation, 
would  have  continued  to  live  sober  and  exemplary  lives. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  in  1803,  that  9,672  friendly  societies  are  r^ 
turned  as  established  in  England  and  Wales,  comprising  704,350  neoben. 
averaging  nearly  73  members  to  each ,  and  8  in  100  of  the  resident  popaia* 
tion  in  1842.    Supposing  this  number  of  meetings  to  be  correct,  the  different 

well  as  appropriation.  The  customary  orders  are  given  in  terms  sncfa  s 
**to  provide  what  is  common."  Persons  of  fashion  or  property*  cot- 
tinuc  the  ancient  idea  of  the  heraldic  array  of  a  baronial  funeral,  the  tn 
men  who  stand  at  the  door  being  supposed  to  be  the  two  porters  of  the  cattle, 
with  their  staves  in  black—the  man  who  heads  the  procession,  weiriBfi 
scarf,  being  a  representative  of  a  herald  at  arms— the  man  who  carries  tbt 
plume  of  feathers  on  his  head  being  an  esquire — and  he  who  bears  the  shicU 
and  casque  with  its  plume  of  feathers,  and  the  pall-bearers  with  bttooBSi 
being  representatives  of  knights,  companions  at  arms-^the  men  walkiiif 
with  wands  being  supposed  to  represent  the  gentlemen  ushers  with  tiKir 
wands.  The  cost  of  all  these  would  be,  with  funeral  fees,  mournings,  hai> 
bands,  scarfs,  carriages,  and  20  men  in  attendance,  not  less  ff^y*  £1111 
Funerals  of  persons  in  the  condition  of  gentlemen,  often  coat  from  iCMti 
iSIOOO  ;  and  persons  of  rank  and  title  vary  from  £500  to  jf  ]500;  a  Iii|> 
part  of  which  expense  is  incurred  by  the  removal  of  the  remains  ts  Ik 
family  vault. 

*  It  is  very  often  the  case  that  landlords  propose  and  coat inve  a  chA,  iv 
the  express  purpose  of  drawing  customers  to  their  housea. 
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aggregate  amount  of  assemblips  in  public-houses,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
would  be  164,434;  and  to  include  the  after  reckoning,  when  the  business  of 
the  club  is  over,  allow^ing  at  a  very  moderate  calculation  each  member  spends 
only  9d.  for  the  good  of  the  house,  this  will  amount  to  £420,000,  or  perhaps 
nearer  £600,000  spent  without  occasion.     However  we  may  deplore  this 
evil   tendency,    it  is  unquestionable  that  the  well-intentioned  promoters 
of  these  friendly  societies  are  unskilled  in  algebraical  calculations,  and  the 
qualities  which  are  necessary  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  contingencies 
applicable  to  the  objects  they  wish  to  attain  ;  and  hence  it  is  those  who  have 
access  to  consider  these  regulations,  and  adjudicate  these  disputes,  will 
generally  admit  that  the  advantages  are  not  equal  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  these  beneficial  associations.   From  being  erroneous,  in  many  instances, 
in  their  calculations,  under  which  they  are  pledged  to  draw  upon  the  funds, 
their  little  stock  is  frequently  annihilated  ere  they  are  aware  of  it,  or  the 
box  is  shut  up  against  all  relief;  by  which  the  old  members  who  have  con- 
tributed for  a  series  of  years,  are  disappointed  and  deceived  with  respect  to 
assistance  during  sickness  and  infirmity.     In  some  more  modern  societies 
this  inconvenience  is  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  occasional  advances, 
which  the  members  are  bound  to  make,  to  prevent  the  funds  being  reduced 
below  a  certain  amount;  but  the  demands  arc  grievous  and  burtbensome 
to  the  members,  as  they  are  seldom  prepared  to  meet  them :    these  com- 
bined with  wages  and  allowances  to  the  clerk,  stewards,  and  other  officers, 
together  with  the  different  fines,  the  money  expended  at  the  numerous  public 
meetings,  and  the  benefits  derived,  bear  no  proportion  to  what  they  might  be 
made  to  produce  under  a  better  arranged  national  system,  where  the  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  all  allowances.     Instead  of  em- 
bracing that  wide  sphere  of  relief,  to  which  the  scheme  is  so  eminently 
adapted,  it  extends  only  to  temporary  sickness,  funerals,  and  a  small  sum 
to  the  widow  or  nominee. 

These  societies  are  generally  deficient  in  another  point,  as  persons  ad- 
vanced in  years,  or  above  a  certain  age,  cannot  be  admitted,  even  though 
they  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  an  increased  premium  to  the  club,  in  order 
to  counterbalance  the  risk.  Individuals  engaged  in  certain  trades  or  em- 
ployments, such  as  white  lead  works  and  various  others  supposed  to  injure 
the  health,  are  generally  excluded ;  neither  are  these  societies  open  to  those 
whose  indiscretions  in  early  life  have  placed  them  in  a  degraded  state  of 
society,  although  they  might  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  such  contin- 
gent aid,  under  a  decided  disposition  to  amend  their  lives.  Those  who 
during  the  last  and  present  century  have  entered  into  insurances  and  friendly 
societies,  are  generally  composed  of  that  class  who  are  known  to  be  provi- 
dent and  discreet,  and  prone  to  look  forward  to  the  casualties  of  life ;  but 
the  most  numerous  body,  comprising  the  mass  of  the  labouring  people^  being 
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"          Males  of  the  age  oF  SO  years  and  upwards,  is   .... 
Under  20 

Female*  above  the  age  oI20 

Under  20 

We  would  propose  tlal  tlie  whole  adult  population, 
shoalil  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  eligible  ti 
benefits  reaultiag  Trom  a  yearly  deposit  ol  a  small  sum  ol 
earnings,  and  to  receive  in  return  a  corresponding  aid, 
contingencies,  for  which  they  should  pay,  weekly,  into  a  e 
ing  to  their  means,  and  receive — 

1. — In   case   of  sickneaa   or  accident,  a  certain    week 
4s.  to  lOi.  per  week,  according  to  their  stipendt 

S. — A  small  allowance  on  the  birth  ot  a  child,  to  f    . 
defray  lying-in  expenses S 

3. — Allowancca  on  the  death  of  any  member   ofi*   , 

the  family J   '"" 

4. — An  allowance  to  compensate  any  loss  or  eaeu- 3 
alty  i)y  fire,  the  loss  of  a  cow,  horse,  or  aoy  f  . 
useful  animal,  upon  which  the  lamily  mayT        " 
depend --■] 

B, — A  small  annuity  to  a  widow,  in  proportion  to  3  f 

the  family  she  has  to  maintain,  or  in  lieuT      ?'' 
thereof,  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  her  toC 
carry  oa  some  busines ) 

6. — A  moderate  sum  for  apprenticing  a  child. 

7. — A  small  annuity  to  infirm  persons,  or  tliosel 
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1st  class  to  comprise  those  who  can  only  spare — 


find 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

lith 

12th 

13th 


8.  d. 
1    0    .. 

16.. 

..   .  monthly   ... 

£  s. 

...    0  12 

...    0  18 

a-year. 

2    0.. 

...     1    4 

2    6.. 

...     1  10 

3    0.. 

...     1  16 

3    6.. 

...    2    2 

• 

4    0.. 

...    2    8 

5    0.. 

...    3    0 

6    0.. 

...    3  12 

^  ^ 

7    0.. 

...    4    0 

8    0-. 

...    4  16 

9    0.. 

...    5    8 

10    0     .. 

...     6    0 

•  • 

With  additional  sums  for  increased  age  above  30  years. 

A  well  regulated  system,  judiciously  managed  under  the  direction  of 
Government,  so  as  to  insure  punctual  payment,  would  no  doubt  be  advan- 
tageous in  promoting  provident  and  careful  habits  amjngst  the  labouring 
people ;  and  all  benefit  societies  being  merged  into  it,  the  evils  now  com* 
plained  of  would  be  either  alleviated  or  removed,  and  consequently  their 
regular  stipend  would  be  punctually  paid. 

We  live  now  in  an  age  of  improvements,  when  insurances  upon  contin- 
gencies are  ramifying  in  all  directions  ;  and  we  have  noticed  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund,  by  what  rapid  strides  large  capitals  may  be  mado 
to  acctimulute,  when  placed  under  proper  guidance.  Supposing  we  have 
a  population  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  26,870,143,  and  taking  the  pre- 

seui  paupers  and  young  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  the  remainder  would 
be  11  to  12  millions,  including  females;  and  yet  allowing  all  of  them  the 
same  privileges,  the  condition  of  mankind  is  so  varied  and  uncertain,  that  we 
find  many  reduced  to  poverty,  who  little  expected  such  an  occurrence.  No 
bankruptcy  or  any  crime  short  of  felony,  should  exclude  them  from  this 
privilege. 

The  average  of  a  deposit  of  only  35.  per  month,  extending  from  Is.  to  lOs., 
according  to  circumstances,  would  amount  to  £18,600,000  per  annum* 
or  this  sum,  supposing  10  or  12  millions  were  sufficient  in  each  year  for  tht 
contingent  expenies  which  would  naturally  occur,  and  the  remaining  lum 
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allowed  to  accumulate  as  a  provision  against  any  public  calamitj,  the  retilt 
in  20  or  30  years  *  would  be  an  immense  and  increaaing  capital ;  cosif- 
quently  great  encouragement  is  here  offered  to  persona  of  provident  babio. 
This  would  form  a  new  character  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Some  difficulties  will  no  doubt  occur  in  carrying  such  a  •cbeme  iit» 
practice;    but  where  is  the  difficulty  which  haa   not  been  overcome  hf 
perseverance.    When  the  pressures  of  the  nation  required  the  ezertin  of 
Hie  genius  and  talents  of  statesmen  to  procure  revenues,  which  99or# 
years  ago  was  deemed  impracticable,  they  were  at  no  lota  to  find  tka; 
and  at   present   there  are   many  calculators  in  the    Kingdom  perfectlj 
competent  to  the  task  of  framing  tables  applicable  to  the  deposits  aai 
contingencies  which  have  been  here  proposed.     Tlie  grand  desiderstn 
in  all  political  economy,  is  to  induce  the  poor,    by  gentle  and  prac- 
tical means,  to  provide   for   themselves   and    their    families.    A  sjitai 
then  should  be  established  which  would  not  only  partially,  but  altogether 
tonvince  them  that  they  have  a  risk  in  the  country  as  well  aa  the  rich ;  sai 
this  hazard  should  be  placed  on  so  secure  and  respectable  a  footing  that  tbet 
might  look  up  to  it  with  certainty  as  a  means  of  relief  in  time  of  siclreeo, 
and  a  support  in  old  age.    It  is  the  nature  of  mankind  in  general  to  be  rire- 
lesi  and  improvident  while  there  is  no  prospect  before  them  of  improrisf 
their  condition ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  where  such  prospects  open,  a  nev 
character  is  assumed,  and  the  careless  and  thougfatleaa  often  become  ssTisg, 
frugal  and  industrious,  when  a  probable  or  certain  reward  for  the  exercise  sf 
these  virtues  is  placed  within  their  reach,  so  as  to  convince  them  that  tky 
are  attidnable. 


*  The  sinking  fund  of  one  million,  established  in  August  1786,  bsiis- 
ereased  on  the  1st  May,  1806,  by  accumulations,  to  an  income  of  je3,131,51#. 

The  1  per  cent  on  all  loans  since  1793,  produced  in  1796.  •     ^^4,844,227 

The  I  percent,  on  the  Imperial  loan  since  1796,  pro»>  ««<^ 

ducedlnl797 '^...Tl^  *«^ 

besides  the  money  applied  at  different  periods  in  the  purchase  of  ato^s  trm 

these  funds,  amoutttlng  In  the  whole  on  the  lit  May,  1806,  to  ^IfUffJAflt^ 
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EMiaRATiON  can  only  be  had  recourse  to  by  a  parent  State,  ^n  cases  of  the 
severest  and  most  urgent  emergency.  We  have  ever  considered  that  the 
strength  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  physical  array,  and  the  number  and  moral 
construction  of  a  well-regulated  people ;  and  that  only  In  cases  where  the 
population  is  pressing  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  it  wise  and  expe- 
dient to  sever  the  parental  tie,  to  dissever  the  bonds  of  union  and  attach- 
ment between  the  State  and  the  poorer  classes,  and  to  send  forth  our  able- 
bodied  peasantry  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  our  colQ^jiial  possessions  in  foreign 
climes.  If  an  engine  is  overcharged,  and  the  pressure  is  too  great,  t^ 
safety  valve  must  of  course  be  opened ;  so  in  like  manner  we  must  allow  a 
certain  portion  of  our  superfluous  population  to  go  forth*  and  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents  by  the  cultivation  of  distant  regions.  But 
before  we  do  this  we  should  remember  that  there  are  15  million  acrfss  of 
land  lying  uncultivated  in  the  Kingdom,  five  millions  of  which  might  be  cul- 
tivated with  advantage— that  vast  tracts  of  this  land  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Crown,  and  that  it  is  in  our  power,  by  rewarding  and  stimulatjuig  British 
industry,  to  render  ourselves  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  and  to  keep 
our  gold  at  home ;  it  being  also  wiser  and  more  just  tfi  expend  that  gold  iji 
the  employment  of  the  English  labourer,  than  jt  is  to  offer  a  premium  imd 
the  means  of  employment  to  the  labourers  of  foreign  countries.  It  is  just 
and  reasonable,  that  whilst  a  single  acre  can  be  found  at  home,  citable  oC 
cultivation,  we  ought  not  to  tend  the  labourer  of  England  to  dravn  ^e 
swamps  of  Canada,  or  plough  up  the  parched  and  interqiipablc  prairies 
of  our  Australian  possessions.  Although  there  are  some  ^pleasing  a<;€0\int8 
from  voluntary  emigrants  of  late  years,  yet  a  very  liirge  jpropor^on  of 
these  appear  to  have  been  men  of  property  and  profession,  with  many 
of  the  medical  class,  half-pay  and  retired  officers,  and  fanners  imd 
country  gentlemen  of  capital.  The  two  former  classes  have  established 
themselves  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Upper  Canada,  where  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  are  now  exercising  their  professions  with  every  prospect  of 
advantage  to  the  communities  in  which  they  have  taken  up  their  abo^e. 
But  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  emigrants  was  the  labouring  pooi:,  and 
among  them  many  were  sent  out  of  the  country  either  by  parochial  d^,  Qr 
the  voluntary  assistance  of  private  individuals.  These  have  been  settled 
under  the  direction  and  superintendance  of  the  Government,  and  Its  agents, 
on  the  wild  lands  of  the  crown;  they  are  also  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  are  likely  to  clear  and  cultivate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  their 
own  subsistence  and  that  of  their  families.  These  new  settiers  have  had  less 
difficulties  to  encounter  than  many  of  the  ancient  emigrants,  and  may 
generally  be  considered  the  most  energetic  of  the  population.  A  revlcir 
therefore  of  the  condition  of  the  emigrants  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
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Emigration  from  one  country  to  another  appears  to  be  one  of  the  muu 
aisigned  by  Providence  to  populate  the  earth;  and  aince  the  discovery  c( 
America,  the  tide  of  emigraUon  has  flowed  in  that  direction  firom  all  tae  , 
shores  of  Europe.    It  might  be  observed,  that  one  of  the  sources  to  wUA 
the  stream  of  our  commerce  owed  its  gradual  and  steady  expansion,  ts  tlr 
increasing  importance  of  our  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America,  aai 
the  adjacent  islands.    The  attractions  which  the  latter  already  posseud 
to  persons  who  found  themselves  in  want  of  employment,  or  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances in  the  old  world,  were  numerous  ;  and  many  fled  to  escape  de 
bigoted  persecutions  of  the  ruling  powers ;  and  perhaps  for  other  reatosi. 
sought  an  asylum  in  a  new  country,  by  which  to  improve  their  fonooci. 
We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  emigration  from  an  account  vhici 
has  been  preserved  of  the  arrivals  in  Pennsylvania  from  Europe,  in  tbe  fw 
1729,  by  which  it  appears  in  that  year  no  less  than  6,208  persons,  (the  grea 
mass  of  whom,  as  in  the  present  day,  were  Irish,*)  were  driven  by  adverse  cu^ 
cumstances  from  their  native  land — the  account  states,  principally  by  reasoi 
of  rack  rents,  or  in  other  words,  by  scarcity  or  the  high  price  of  land,  andtfae 
utter  want  of  any  other  means  of  subsistence,  which  still  constitute  the  unhappr 
condition  of  that  country.   This  appears  remarkable,  that  the  cause  should  k 
the  same  in  1729  as  it  was  in  1842,  being  want  of  employment,  high  rents,  tctr- 
city  of  provisions,  and  an  increased  population  of  treble  the  former  muaber  i 
the  prices  of  provisions  were  not  much,  if  anything  dearer  ;  clothiog  vai  sol 
one  quarter  the  expense;  and  at  the  same  time  wages  were  nearly  doable. 
Wages.  Wheat. 

I7I6  ••••*'   9d.  per  day  Sis.  9d,  to  44s.  5d.  fixed  at  justices  session. 

1843  ••••  Is.  8d.   ••••••  £7b.  3d.  to  60s.  Od.  average  price. 

It  is  true  that  the  value  of  land  is  more  than  trebled ;  but  the  diffeftsee 
arises  mostly  from  the  quality,  and  its  capability  of  produce,  for  the  mat- 
tivated  waste  lets  for  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  it  did  two  hundred  yean  aga. 
The  total  number  who  emigrated  from  Great  Britsdn  in  1842  waa  118,191,  or 
about  one-third  of  our  annual  increase.  Of  these,  72,104  were  from  Eoglasd, 
14,060  from  Scotland,  and  32,428  Irish;  nearly  one-third  of  these  went  t» 
the  United  States ;  one-sixth  to  Canada,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  were  tti 
Irish;  and  one-eighth  to  the  Australian  colonies.  In  1840  the  endgratifla 
was  only  one<-fifth  of  our  annual  increase.  Under  the  present  sy8teB,«f 
leaving  emigration  entirely  to  be  regulated  by  inclination,  and  the  energy  «f 
private  enterprise,  there  can  be  no  expectation  that  this  amount  will  be  veiy 
materially  increased.  It  is  stated  trom  various  authorities,  that  the  prasst 
amount  of  emigration  to  the  States,  actually  causes  the  labour  market  t»  be 


*  Humboldt  esUmates  the  migration  from  Ireland  in  90  years,  ixrm  Ml 
to  1821,  at  one  million. 
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frequently  overstocked.  In  1841  some  diflliculty  was  found  in  Canada  to  pro- 
cure employment  for  emigrants  who  came  out  merely  as  labourers,  without 
a  previous  knowledge  either  of  pgriculture  or  any  mechanical  trade. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  demand  for  unskilled  labour  is  exceed- 
ingly small.  The  influx  of  the  Irish  has  probably  been  one  of  the  most 
active  causes  in  depressing  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  labouring  pupu- 
lation  of  England,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  where  the  Irish  population 
is  immense ;  for  example — in  Liverpool  there  are  not  less  than  30,000  of  the 
lower  Irish  residents — in  Glasgow,  49,531 — in  Manchester,  30,000-^and 
many  of  the  large  towns  have  nearly  the  same  proportion.  In  the  year  1840, 
only  2,124  emigrated  requiring  parish  relief,  being  807  from  England,  546 
from  Ireland,  and  771  from  Scotland,  besides  those  who  emigrated  on  their 
own  expenses.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  to  North  America,  hi  1841, 
did  not  amount  to  40.0U0,  which  is  scarcely  equal  to  10,000  labourers. 
Sir  C.  Bagot,  in  his  last  dispatch,  observes  with  reference  to  the  emigration 
of  1841,  that  great  difficulty  had  been  found  in  procuring  employment  for 
those  who  came  out  as  mere  labourers.  It  is  evident  that  any  extensive  and 
systematic  plan  of  emigration,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  large 
masses  of  our  distressed  population,  must  provide  for  settling  the  emigrants 
on  allotments  of  land,  as  well  as  for  transporting  them  to  the  colony.  The 
inevitable  result  of  landing  a  large  body  of  destitute  emigrants  in  one  of  our 
colonies,  and  leaving  them  to  chance  to  find  employment  and  subsistence, 
would  be  most  disastrous  for  all  parties.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  emigration,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  present  destitution  of 
the  Highlands,  is  that  under  the  present  system,  the  able-bodied  labourers 
are  exported,  and  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  helpless,  and  the  destitute,  are 
only  allowed  to  remain.  The  same  effect  has  been  caused  in  Ireland — ^the 
industrious  and  diligent  have  transported  themselves  to  the  States  in  Canada 
and  Australia,  while  the  indolent,  the  profligate,  and  the  paupers,  are  left  to  be 
a  greater  burthen  on  the  few  that  remain.  More  serious  diflicnlties  are  often 
presented  by  the  moral  certainty  tliat  the  general  class  of  persons  whom  we 
should  be  most  desirous  to  get  rid  of,  are  utterly  unfit  for  emigration.  If  the 
passage  and  the  diflicuities  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another  ope- 
rated to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  transmigration  from  a  populous  town  in 
England,  to  the  life  of  the  Canadian  backwoodsman,  he  would  be  totally 
incapable  either  of  clearing  a  small  spot  of  land  to  begin  with,  or  of  building  a 
log  hut ;  and  besides  that,  he  would  require  a  maintenance  for  several  montbf « 
if  not  for  a  year,  before  any  supply  for  his  daily  sustenance  could  be  at  all  cal- 
culated upon.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  little  benefit  conferred  by 
emigration  in  diminishing  the  extent  of  pauperism,  is  given  in  a  late  report 
of  the  poor-law  commissioners  ;  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  Rye  union,  and 
several  other  districts  where  as  large  a  proportion  as  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
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population  have  been  removed  within  a  few  years  by  emigration,  no  sec- 
sible  effect  has  been  felt,  either  in  the  diminution  of  the  population,  or 
the  extent  of  pauperism*    And  the  report  further  states,  that  it  it  en- 
tirely hopeless  to  attempt  to  benefit  the  country  by  any  general  systn, 
without   at  the  same  time   we  remove   the  whole  of    the  paupers;  fir 
according  to   the   example    of  some  parishes   in  Wiltshire,   tbcy  aigto 
have  the  whole  produce  of  the  farms  without  being  enabled  to  maiBtiiB 
themselves«-not  arising  from  their  inability,  but  from  enUre  indolenee.  The 
expense  of  locating  emigrants  upon  lands  in  Canada,  according  to  the  refiort 
of  the  British  American  Land  Company  is  as  follows  : — 

Building  a  dwelling-house  of  logs,  20ft.  by  16ft.,  with^  ^in   a 
stone  chimney )  ^'^ 

Clearing  and  preparing  4  acres 12   0 

Seeds,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes 5  10 

Tools  and  implements  of  settlers  •• 6   0 

Necessary  expenses  of  a  family 33  10 

To  this  is  added,  as  desirable,  but  not  necessary,  a  cow  £6  10s.,  tit 
pigs  €1,  additional  clothing  for  winter  £2  lOs,,  making  together  iClO^  a- 
elusive  of  the  expense  of  transport  to  the  location,  which  is  estimated  st 
£27  for  each  family.  From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the  total  expcMt 
of  settling  a  number  of  poor  families  comfortably,  would  not  be  less  this 
£\4  per  head. 

From  the  report  of  the  Hand-loom  Commissioners,  it  appears  thatdoiisi 
the  great  distress  at  Paisley,  several  years  since,  two  vessels  were  sestti 
the  Clyde  by  the  emigraUon  commissioners,  to  carry  emigrants  ts  Sk* 
Zealand  free  of  any  expense,  but  that  they  found  great  difficult  in  cf» 
pleting  their  numbers  as  scarcely  any  applicants  came  forward  fhNB  tk 
manufacturing  districts.  A  few  weavers  n^gbt  possibly  succeed  as  sk^ 
herds  in  Australia  s  but  generally  speaking  it  appears  to  be  quite  out  «f  ik 
quesUon  that  this  portion  of  the  population,  bred  to  manufactures,  ahssli 
be  adapted  for  the  duties  they  would  have  to  fill  in  such  a  country;  srf 
the  men  themselves  appear  to  be  generally  aware  that  they  are  not  so  fafi* 
fied,  or  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  gettlBg  tboc 
free  of  expense.  The  following  may  be  quoted  as  a  contrast  to  tts  castd 
the  Rye  unions :— The  little  island  of  Canna  contained  a  population  si  iit 
hundred  ftersons,  living  in  a  state  of  great  wretchsdnetSt  whstL  it  mp» 
chased  by  the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  MacnielL  He  lauiiediately  sUpfri 
off  two  hundred  of  them,  at  Ids  own  expense,  to  Crfimdsi,  whoe  they  kai 
done  exceedingly  well,  haiang  built  cottages  and  lidd  down  atMtts ;  anifli 
governed  by  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  subletting  and  squatting  on  thsM 
is  prohibited ;  that  only  one  fsmily  shall  live  in  the  liae  bonae*  i^M 
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fio  publiC'hause  should  be  allowed  on  the  i»land.  The  result  is  tliat  the  people 
aro  in  a  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  state,  altogether  different  from  the 
condition  of  the  Highlanders  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  ;  and  if  every 
large  landholder  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  to  follow  this  example,  (which 
18  not  the  only  instance  on  record,)  how  great  would  be  the  change,  almost 
immediately  cfl*cctcd.  The  Scotch  in  general,  as  well  as  the  Irish,  are  oftea 
benefited  by  the  change  ;  the  only  objection  appears  to  be  the  difficulties  of 
the  voyage.  The  immense  colony  of  Australia,  whose  climate  is  generally 
congenial  to  an  Englishman,  would  in  this  particular  be  much  benefited* 
It  is  true  there  arc  many  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  who  have  already  settled  in 
Canada,  and  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  comfort  and  independence.  Numerous 
instances  can  be  mentioned,  where  the  experiment  of  an  extensive  emigra- 
tion from  particular  estates  and  islands,  has  been  attended  with  complete 
success,  boUi  for  the  emigrants,  the  proprietors,  and  the  remaining  popula- 
tion. If  Government  was  to  make  an  experiment  on  a  grand  scale,  how 
easily  might  it  be  accomplished,  with  very  little  extra  expense  to  the  nation, 
as  they  have  such  immense  ships  of  war,  (now  in  this  time  of  peace  unem- 
ployed,) by  applying  them  to  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  and  their  luggage, 
instead  of  cannon  and  shot,  taking  only  such  a  number  of  experienced  sea- 
men as  would  be  nesessary  for  the  safety  of  the  vessels.  When  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  a  measure  will  benefit  human  beings,  and  injure  or  overturn 
nothing  but  abstract  theories,  let  the  Government  strike  in  boldly  and  theo« 
ries  will  soon  vanish  before  the  realities  of  practical  experience :  let  them 
leave  the  principle  of  self-interest,  which  never  can  be  a  substitute  for  the 
higher  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  let  emigration,  like 
any  other  expedient  for  the  relief  of  society,  be  conducted  in  a  disinterested 
spirit  of  enlightened  benevolence,  which  must  be  the  case  in  order  to  accom- 
plish its  object  and  design.  The  immense  tracts  of  good  land  on  the  western 
coast  of  Australia,  would  be  a  district  where  a  new  colony  might  be  located 
In  a  manner  quite  distinct  from  the  eastern  or  southern  part  of  that  pastural 
island. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  recorded  ia 
MaccuUuck's  Dictionary,  are  worthy  of  observation.  If  such  a  scheme  was 
conducted  under  the  management  of  proper  officers,  accompanied  by  an 
intelligent  portion  of  the  army,  (not  as  an  armed  force,  but  as  a  kind  of 
police,)  either  by  the  Highlanders  or  the  native  Irish,  who  have  been  from 
childhood  accustomed  to  till  some  of  the  coarsest  of  the  land,  and  an  addi- 
tional encouragement  given  them  by  an  increased  pay  during  the  period 
of  their  service ;  and  should  they  feel  a  desire  to  remain  at  the  terminatioii 
of  their  service,  a  certain  number  of  acres  might  be  allotted  them  as  a  remu- 
neration for  their  past  exertions.  The  conditions  of  the  allotments  of  the  land 
should  be  such  as  not  to  constitute  a  gift ;  a  cottage  might  be  built  by  the 
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Government,  and  a  certain  rate  of  wages  paid  to  every  labouring  man,  ivr 
work  done  as  a  labourer,  a  mechanic,  or  an  artizan,  the  Government  ukin^ 
the  benefit  of  such  labour.  By  this  means  a  plan  might  easily  be  formed  n 
a  email  expense,  for  transporting,  allotting,  and  providing  for  I^OW^OWc: 
inhabitants,  which  would  conduce  to  their  own  coraforti  as  well  as  the  cooi- 
try's  advantage;  and  in  future  years  would  raise  up  a  colony  of  peaceable 
citizens.  In  addition  to  which,  they  might,  by  exporting  their  produce  to 
England  and  other  places,  confer  material  benefits  both  on  tfaemselres,  ni 
our  own  country.  As  an  illustration  we  may  observe  the  servicer  render«)  t-> 
the  Government  by  the  Glengarry  settlers,  during  the  late  insurrertioDis 
Canada;  they  afford  an  example  of  the  complete  success  attendant  on  tbe 
emigration  of  a  large  body  of  men,  accompanied  by  their  natural  guides  aa-^. 
protectors,  namely  the  upper  classes.  Every  considerable  body  of  emi^iou 
ahould  be  accompanied  by  their  teachers  (clergymen,)  and  school mastrn. 
and  if  possible  by  one  or  two  responsible  persons,  to  whom  they  fed  i 
degree  of  attachment,  and  in  whom  they  place  confidence.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  success  of  any  comprehensive  system  of  emigratioa. 
There  are  instances  where  comfort  and  affluence  has  been  attained  froro  a 
systematic  plan,  (see  the  examples  of  William  Penn,  Mr.  Macniell,  of  lau 
years,  and  many  others).  The  principal  errors  which  are  known  to  exut 
amongst  emigrants  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  for  although  fe« 
in  number,  they  are  almost  the  sole  causes  of  failure  in  the  system  ;  first  tbe 
iise  and  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  which  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited  botfa 
in  the  voyage  and  in  the  colony ;  and  secondly  the  allotments  of  land  »hosJ<i 
not  be  allowed  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  away,  except  in  cases  of  death;  isd 
should  always  be  cultivated  by  the  person  renting  or  buying  iu 

The  expense  per  head  of  removing  a  number  of  emigrants  to  Quebec,  Cape 
Breton,  or  Prince  Edward's  Island,  is  calculated  at  £4,  and  to  Upper  Canidi 
at  £5  10s.  or  £6.  As  a  general  rule  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
their  support  for  twelve  months  at  least,  and  to  render  them  assistance  is 
bnilding  their  log  huts,  or  the  cob-wall  cottages  as  erected  by  ComisfameB. 
which  might  be  built  cheaper,  and  they  would  at  the  same  time  be  msch 
warmer.  This  plan  might  be  tried  as  an  experiment  with  probable  soccets, 
in  places  where  grass  is  plentiful,  which  might  be  used  in  lieu  of  itrav. 
The  surplus  population  of  the  Highlands,  the  large  agricultural  diitricti 
of  England,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  would  supply  an  abundant  number 
of  emigrants ;  among  the  majority  of  whom  some  little  knowledge  of  tbe 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  by  hand  or  spade  labour,  is  already  practiced. 

The  reason  we  assign  that  the  Government  should  undertake  the  trtni- 
port  of  emigrants  generally,  is  that  tlieir  vessels  arc  better  built,  and  ren- 
dered more  sea-worthy ;  for  tite  great  number  of  cabcs  of  shipwreck  tvtn 
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year  must  necessirily  operate  as  a  considerable  discouragement.  During 
]834,  no  less  tlian  seventeen  ships,  with  passengers  on  board,  bound  for 
Quebec,  were  wrecked  on  the  passage ;  731  emigrants  lost  their  lives  in  con- 
sequence ;  white  many  more  lost  nearly  all  their  property,  and  were  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress.*  Emigrants  to  Quebec  are  mostly  taken  out  in 
ships  engaged  in  the  timber  trade ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  generally  speak- 
ing, these  vessels  are  a  very  inferior  class,  it  being  the  usual  practice  to 
turn  worn-out  ships,  unfit  to  carry  dry  or  valuable  cargoes,  into  this  depart- 
ment. The  subjecting  captains  to  an  examination,  and  the  exclusion  in  toto 
of  spirits,  would  go  far  to  obviate  the  other  causes  of  loss.  The  absolute 
prohibition  of  ardent  spirits  in  emigrant  ships,  except  as  a  medicine,  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  agent  for  emigrants  to 
Canada.  England  is  said  to  be  oppressed  by  the  riches  of  civilization,  by  the 
too  great  concentration  of  capital,  labour^  science,  intellect  and  activity ; 
these  acquisitions  become  sources  of  discontent  and  inconvenience  when 
pent  up  without  scope  for  their  employment  and  action.  In  different  coun- 
tries and  ages,  it  is  quite  clear  that  various  motives  have  led  to  the  formation 
of  colonies. 

The  ancient  Greek  colonies  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
founded  by  citizens,  whom  the  violence  of  contending  factions  forced  to 
leave  their  native  land ;  but  they  were  sometimes  also  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  mother  country  of  a  redundant  population,  and  also  as 
a  means  of  extending  the  sphere  of  commercial  transactions.  The  Roman 
colonies  were  for  the  most  part  founded  by,  and  under  the  authority  of 
Government,  being  intended  to  serve  both  as  an  outlet  for  poor  and  discon- 
tented citizens,  and  as  military  stations  to  secure  the  subjection  of  conquered 
provinces,  over  which  they  were  scattered ;  yet  the  most  intimate  political 
union  was  always  maintained  between  them  and  the  mother  country.f 

The  Spaniards  first  resorted  to  America  with  the  prevalent  idea  that 
gold  and  silver  alone  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  nations  ;  and  instead 
of  engaging  in  industrious  undertakings,  which  they  neither  understood  or 
relished,  they  sought  only  to  enrich  themselves  by  plundering  the  feeble  and 
defenceless  natives  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  possessed  in  abundance; 
and  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  were  immediately  circulated  throughout 
Europe,  of  the  riches  with  which  the  country  abounded.     VVlien  new  adven- 

*  Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  many  shipwrecks  occurring  to  emigrant 
vessels,  when  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  their  property  is  lost,  and 
frequently  many  of  the  passengers. 

t  It  is  remarkable,  thai  at  the  present  day  the  large  island  of  Cyprus,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  is  now  very  thinly  inhabited;  immense  tracts  of  land  in 
that  fertile  island  may  be  bought  from  2s.  to  48.  per  acre. 
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turert  tirrlvAd  on  an  unknown  coast,  thpir  first  inquiry  was,  vbethcr  n 
abounded  in  gold ;  if  it  did,  they  remained  for  some  time  at  least  in  the  cona- 
try ;  if  not,  however  fertile  the  pasture  and  lands,  tbcy  immediately  setuii 
for  some  new  quarter.  After  the  riches  were  exhausted,  the  skill  and  tneiff 
of  the  succeeding  parties  of  adventurers,  who  continued  to  pour  into  tU 
country,  were  principally  directed  to  the  unproductive,  and  generally  ruin* 
ous  occupation  of  mining.  The  English,  as  well  as  the  other  natioof  of 
Europe,  had  no  intention  or  desire  of  settling  there  ;  they  had  been  imprfMai 
with  mingled  feelings  of  envy  and  admiration  by  the  power  the  SpanUrJi 
possessed  in  the  new  world.  Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  rarioo* 
schemes  and  prospects  which  actuated  the  various  colonists  in  former  timci. 
It  it  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  unexampled  prosperity,  aiul 
rapid  spread  of  our  North  American  colonies,  and  of  all  those  generally 
placed  under  similar  circumstances.  The  colonists  carried  with  tliem  i 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  practised  by  a  civilized  and  polished  peo- 
ple; they  had  been  trained  from  their  infancy  to  habits  of  industry  and  tub- 
ordination  ;  they  were  practically  acquainted  with  the  best  and  wisest  fons 
of  civil  polity  which  had  been  established  in  Europe  ;  and  they  were  placed 
in  a  situation  that  enabled  them,  without  difficulty,  to  remedy  its  defecu. 
and  to  try  every  institution  by  the  test  of  utility.  The  Uiinness  of  the  slw- 
riginal  population,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  obtaining  inezhanstible 
supplies  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  must  certainly  be  considered  u  tk 
first  cause  which  has  promoted  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  populatios 
in  the  United  States.  The  principal  objections  urged  against  emigration  oa  s 
large  scale,  are  first  the  expense,  and  secondly  the  hardships  to  the  poor.  Tlie 
expense  must  unavoidably  be  great ;  but  the  advantage  to  the  commaoitj 
would  be  equivalent,  by  sending  off  the  superabundant  population,  and  tbistf 
the  same  time  would  place  those  who  were  able  to  work  but  could  not  find  em- 
ployment at  home,  in  a  position  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  industry.  No 
valid  argument  can  be  raised  from  this  objection.  It  has  been  stated  that  ik 
expense  of  removing  a  large  number  of  emigrants  either  to  Canada  or 
Australia,  would  cost,  on  an  average,  £14.  each ;  *  and  to  reniovc  an  ubcb- 
ployed  labourer  by  the  proceeds  of  his  own  exertions,  would  cost  from  ^ 
to  £S0 1  but  what  is  this  compared  with  the  expense  of  his  permanent  saaii- 
tenance  at  home;  It  is  related,  that  in  one  parish  a  Btatement  was  diava 
out  from  the  parish  books,  of  the  sums  paid  to  one  labourer  during  tke 
course  of  a  long  life,  and  they  amounted  to  more  than  i^OO.  How  andi 
less  expensive  would  it  be  for  the  whole  community  to  advance  £l,OO0^MAi 
or  even  £10,000,000,  rather  than  permanently  support  a  lar^e  nmnbcr  fl< 


*  This  includes  the  whole  of  the  expense  to  maintain  them  duriDg  the  AiU 
year,  including  their  passage  money,  &c. 
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unemployed  persons  !  T]ie  interest  of  £10,000,000  is  only  ^^^500,000  a-year, 
at  5  per  cent.  To  support  one  million  persons  at  only  Id,  a-day,  would 
cost  4^1,500,000  a-year ;  so  that  a  community  ought  not  to  stand  still  amidst 
its  difficulties,  and  make  no  effort  to  remove  them  ;  even  transient  relief 
would  be  one  point  gained.  If  the  emigrant  is  happier,  and  those  left  behind 
are  less  miserable,  it  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  wretchedness  previously 
existing.  To  say  nothing  of  the  capital  and  industry  that  would  be  called 
into  action,  by  the  mere  preparation  of  the  provision  and  transport  of  a 
large  body  of  colonists,  nor  of  the  returns  to  the  parent  state,  in  commerce 
and  revenue,  that  must  inevitably  follow  the  successful  settlement  of  a 
new  country;  and  a  district  on  the  north-west  of  Australia,  where  the 
country  is  fertile,  and  the  native  population  very  small,  would  be  preferable, 
being  a  degree  warmer,  and  a  more  congenial  climate  than  the  southern 
part.  The  selection  of  proper  sites  for  colonial  establishments  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  appears,  by  experience,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  unwise  than  the  plans  hitherto  adopted  in  the  selection  of  places  at 
which  to  found  colonies.  The  captain  of  a  ship,  without  any  Icnowledge 
even  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  capacities  of  a  country  in  an  agricultu- 
ral point  of  view,  falls  in,  after  a  long  voyage,  with  a  river  or  bay  abounding 
with  fresh  water  and  fish,  and  surrounded  by  land  which  appears  fertile  and  is 
covered  with  herbage.  He  forthwith  reports  all  these  circumstances,  duly 
embellished,  to  the  admiralty,  strongly  recommending  the  situation  as  an 
admirable  one  at  which  to  found  a  colony ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  tbia 
18  all  the  information  that  is  gained  in  taking  a  step  of  such  importance  1 
No  wonder  therefore  that  many  fine  schemes  of  colonization  should  have 
ended  only  in  loss  and  disappointment ;  consequently  those  situations  which 
the  colonists  were  invited  to  enter  upon  as  an  earthly  paradise,  have  proved 
to  foe  anything  but  what  they  were  represented.  Botany  Bay,  though  described 
by  Capt.  Cook  as  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  world,*  was  abandoned  by 
^  colonists  who  were  sent  there,  as  the  country  around  it,  instead  of  being 
favourable  to  cultivation,  is  a  mere  sandy  swamp.  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  had  proper  inquiries  been  made  relative  to  the  climate  and  country, 
that  no  attempts  would  ever  have  been  made  to  establish  a  colony  in  so  pas- 
tUential  a  climate  as  that  of  Sierra  Iieone  I  The  colony  in  the  district  of 
Albany,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  was  founded  on  the  representations  of 
an  individual  who,  whatever  other  information  he  might  possess,  certainly 
had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  agriculture,  or  the  means  requisite  to 


*  Tlua  is  described  to  be  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  both  ai 
to  security  and  extent.  The  country  within  a  short  distance  is  finely 
adorned  with  trees ;  but  the  grass,  growing  in  tufts,  is  very  inferior,  and  no 
regular  sward— a  certain  sign  of  inferior  land. 

No.  27.  5  p 
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keep  a  stock  of  cattle ;   and  the  distresses  the  settlers  have  bad  to  r^ 
couQtery  were  the  natural  consequences  of  their  relying  on  such  authority. 
The  late  establishment  at  Swan  river,  f  may  be  also  i&entioned  as  aootkr 
instance  of  misplaced  or  premature  confidence   in   the  reports  of  thm 
who  were  really  without  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  tk 
various  circumstances  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  formatioaofi 
colony.    It  must  be  admitted  that  agriculture  does  not  always  proiper 
where  there  is  a  good  harbour  and  convenient  roads  for  shippingt  thoa^ 
fresh  water  rivers  and  springs  are  essentially  necessary.     We  find  tUt 
rich  agricultural  lands  are  not  often  very  near  a  commodious  sbippiof 
place,  unless  made  so  by  art ;  but  both  labour  and  art  are  too  czp«aftive 
and  tedious  to  convert  a  barren  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  coDveiient 
and  sheltered  harbour^  without  the  commerce  and  population  of  an  oldSutr. 
On  the  other  hand  many  inconveniences  would  result  from  allowing  emifrsBb 
to  roam  at  their  pleasure  over  unoccupied  districts,  in  the  condition  of  shut- 
ters ;  they  would  become  too  much  dispersed  to  be  able  to  render  tbii 
assistance  to  each  other  which  is  absolutely  necessary ;  in  addition  to  vfakk 
a  large  extent  of  roads  would  be  requisite,  and  their  construction  too  great 
an  undertaking  for  a  new  and  thinly  populated  district.    The  greatest  in- 
jury is  frequently  done  to  a  colony  by  making  gratuitous  grants  of  large 
tracts  of  land  to  corporations  or  individuals  without  imposing  upon  tbes 
an  obligation  as  to  their  occupation,  or  making  them  liable  to  contribste 
their  share  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  public  imp^oT^ 
ments.    Such  has  obviously  been  the  case  in  lower  Canada,  and  origiBsBy 
in  almost  all  the  States  of  America ;  we  therefore  hope,  that  in  the  forai* 
^on  of  new  colonies,  a  period  will  be  put  to  these  monopolies,  as  a  tystai 
injurious  to  the  public  interest,  and  highly  criminal  towards  those  wbi 
embark  as  emigrants.    The  establishment  of  colonies  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  in  its  true  point  of  view — as  a  great  national  enterprise.    It  is  not  sa 
adventure  to  be  entrusted  to  presumptive  or  ignorant  persons,  but  shosld 
be  maturely  considered,  and  every  circumstance  carefully  investigated. 
Competent  persons  ought  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  surveyiog  ib 
climate,  coasts,  soil,  and  capacities  of  production.    If  this  was  done  ia  a 
country  like  Australia,  its  north,  west,  and  a  great  portion  of  its  south- 
western coasts  would  be  better  known ;   and  with  the  means  which  the 
Government  now  has  at  its  command  in  the  time  of  peace,   the  pnUk 
would  have  the  best  att^nable  grounds  upon  which  to  proceed,  and  neite 
party  have  much  reason  to  fear  those  disappointments  which  hare  so  oftei 


t  Just  around  the  harbour  is  a  small  tract  of  good  land,  but  the  adioiniig 
territory  is  very  poor  and  inferior ;  though  from  50  to  100  miles  up  tte 
country  the  land  is  very  rich  and  fertile. 
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followed  the  exaggerated  representations  of  those,  to  whom  the  important 
and  difficult  task  of  selecting  situations  for  colonies  for  our  superabundant 
population  has  been  entrusted. 

The  system  adopted  in  granting  lands,  more  particularly  In  Australia,  is 
also  a  considerable  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  emigrant.    All  land  must 
be  sold  by  auction,  the  minimum  price  for  which  is  fixed  at  58.  an  aere^  the 
Government  reserving  to  itself  a  discretionary  power  of  fixing  a  higher 
minimum  price  upon  some  lots,  and  refusing  to  dispose  of  it  until  that  sum 
is  obtained.    The  local  Government  have  the  power  also  of  limiting  the 
quantity  of  land  to  be  put  up  by  auction,  and  consequently  can  obtain  their 
own  price,  or  it  may,  by  increasing  the  supply,  enable  all  parties  to  secure 
sufficient  land  at  the  minimum  price  of  58.  per  acre ;  so  that  the  price  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  pleasure  of  the  sellers,  instead  of  a  fair  legitimate  sum 
to  be  ascertained  alone  by  the  competition  of  the  purchasers.    But  even  if 
these  regulations  be  conducted  upon  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  princi- 
ples, the  delay  which  a  compliance  with  them  creates,  is  exceedingly  inju- 
rious.   The  time  stipulated  for  advertising  the  sale  of  lands  is  one  month ; 
but  the  frequent  delays  which  take  place  before  a  purchase  is  complete. 
Is  justly  reprobated,  for  upon  indisputable  authority,  it  may  be  fairly  stated 
that  it  takes  an  emigrant  nearly  five  months  before  he  can  get  a  purchase  of 
land  from  the  Government  finally  concluded ;  so  that  his  means  are  in  many 
instances  lamentably  diminished,  especially  if  he  has  a  family  to  maintain 
during  this  period,  before  he  can  fairly  commence  operations.    Whilst  these 
impediments  exist,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  most  useful  class 
of  persons,  namely  those  possessing  small  capitals,  are  deterred  from  em- 
barking their  little  property  in  a  distant  land,  where  uncertainty  of  success 
must  necessarily  attend  the  other  difficulties   which    they    have  to  en- 
counter.    How  easily  then  might  these  abuses  be  prevented,  by  getting  a 
large  district  properly  surveyed,  divided  into  lots,  and  a  certain  price  fixed 
upon  each,  according  to  their  respective  advantages,  with  an  agreement  to 
transfer  such  lots  absolutely  to  the  first  applicant  able  and  willing  to  pay 
the  stipulated  amount.    We  have  much  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  exacting 
any  price  for  land  iu  Australia.    It  is,  in  the  first  place,  very  inferior  in 
quality ;  and  when  we  consider  the  difference  in  the  time  of  a  voyage  to 
Canada  and  Australia,  surely  some  considerable  inducement  should  be 
afforded  to  those  who  may  choose  to  select  the  latter  country ;  for  if  it 
costs  an  emigrant  only  about  £5  to  go  to  Quebec  in  a  third  of  the  time, 
although  on  hi«  arrival  there,  steam  and  river  navigation  to  Upper  Canada 
will  amount  to  the  expense  of  a  conveyance  to  Sydney,  yet  on  his  arrival  at 
the  latter  place,  an  inland  journey  of  a  considerable  distance  would  increase 
the  expense  much  more ;  and  this  circumstance,  where  there  is  a  large 
family,  is  quite  sufficient  ;to  prevent  emigration  to  New  South  Wales.    We 
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have  teen  that  even  if  emigrants  could  be  conveyed  at  a  aunci  not  exceediB{ 
the  expense  of  going  to  Canada,  an  acquaintance  {with  the^difficultietve 
have  mentioned,  would  naturally  incline  them  to  take  the  shorter  and  toon 
pleasant  voyage ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  these  difficulties,  there  arc  no 
oonnter  advantages  as  regards  the  price  of  land,  aome thing  effectual  ihoald 
be  done,  if  emigration  to  Australia  is  intended  to  be  encouraged  hj  tJie 
Qovernment. 

If  the  Americans  exacted  the  same  price  for  their  public  lands  as  we  do, 
tomethiog  might  be  said  in  favour  of  extending  the  same  principle  to  Canada 
They  however  sell  much  better  land  at  a  decidedly  loirer  price ;  heace  if 
this  preposterous  scheme  does  not  discourage  emigration,  it  will  atiuredif 
torn  the  tide  ttom  our  own  to  the  United  States  ;  and  though  it  had  no  tueh 
effect,  U  wonld  still  be  objectionable,  inasmuch  aa  it  cripples  the  rcsoorect 
of  the  emigrant,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  most  indispensable,  ssd 
deprives  him  of  the  funds  which  he  would  have  laid  out  better  thaa  tbej 
•an  be  laid  out  by  Government    The  mode  of  letting  land  by  fine,  (that  ii 
by  the  receipt  of  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  tenant's  entry  to  a  far%  tfci 
rent  during  the  currency  of  the  lease  being  proportionally  small,)  has  ben 
•everely  censured  by  all  the  best  agricultural  writers,  and  for  this  suficicst 
reason,  that  it  deprives  the  tenant,  on  entering  into  his  farm,  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  capital,  and  disables  him  from  undertaking  improvements  at  tk 
¥ery  time  it  is  most  essential  he  should  set  about  making  them.    IV 
abolition  of  this  practice  would  be  advantageous  to  colonists  geaenUjf 
and  more    especially   to   those  who   have   but  little  capital,  which  it 
the  sole  reason  of  their  desire  to  emigrate.    With  respect  to  the  pro* 
Ject  of  emigrating  or  colonising  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Government,  tk 
lands  should  be  granted  them  for  a  certidn  number  of  years,  say  9U  or  30^ 
and  afterwards  each  tenant  should  pay  the  State  a  fixed  rent*  or  in  the  efcat 
of  their  being  able  to  purchase,  they  should  be  enabled  to  do  ao  at  the  price 
Government  sell  their  lands  to  fresh  settlers,  taking  care  not  to  dispose  sf 
too  large  a  quantity  to  each.    The  Government  should  also  provide  snitsMe 
means  to  enclose  the  land,  build  the  cottages,  pay  the  labourers,  and  kttf 
up  a  police  force  In  the  district ;  and  every  encouragement  ought  to  begircB 
to  stimulate  the  emigrants  to  exertion,  in  public  works*  roada,  and  oikr 
Improvements  of  thefar  soil,  so  as  to  increase  the  supply  in  propoitioB  ts  Ik 
number  who  might  be  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  m  new  cotoi|i 
UDtil  they  themselves  had  the  means  of  contributing  to  th«  gtneral  stock. 


ANALYSIS 

OF   THE    STATE    OF   SOCIETY. 


PROGRESS   OF   POPULATION. 
The  following  statement  shews  the  total  number  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  in  England  and  Wales,  registered  for  each  year,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  registration  Act  :— 

1838  1839  1840  1841 

Births 399,719 430,540 501,599,. 504,543 

Deaths....  335,956 331,007 350,101 355,632 

Marriages.  111,481 121,083 124,329 122,482 

The  degraded  state  of  education  amongst  married  people,  appears  by  the 
important  fact,  that  out  of  124,329  couples  married  in  1840,  there  were  41,812 
men,  and  62,523  women,  who  instead  of  writing  their  names,  signed  with  marks 
in  the  marriage  register ;  and  of  the  whole  number  4-90  per  cent,  of  the  men^ 
and  14-40  per  cent,  of  the  women,  were  under  21  years  of  age. 

DENSITY   OF   POPULATION. 

In  the  county  of  Westmorland  there  are  only  74  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile ;  while  in  the  county  of  Lancashire  there  are  944.  In  the  county  of 
Middlesex  the  number  is  5,591  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  Wales  the 
numbers  vary  from  59  in  the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Radnor,  to  274  in 
that  of  Flintshire.  In  the  following  counties  of  England  the  males  exceed 
that  of  the  females — Hereford  by  78  ;  Lincoln  914 ;  Monmouth  6,837s  Olan- 
morgan  4,550;  Rutland  140;  Stafford  7,221 ;  Brecon  545;  Flint  697;  Rad- 
nor 296.  The  gi*eatest  excess  of  females  occur  in  the  metropolis,  where 
there  are  1,133  females  to  every  1,000  males,  which  most  likely  is  occasioned 
by  the  great  number  of  female  servants. 

The  lowest  annual  value  of  real  property,  per  square  mile^  in  England,  ig 
dS349,  being  the  county  of  Westmorland ;  and  the  highest  is  the  county  of 
Middlesex  iS25,685.  In  Wales,  the  lowest  is  the  county  of  Merionethshire 
j^l75,  and  the  highest,  in  Flint  ^877-  The  lowest  annual  value  of  land  in 
England  is  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  being  on  an  average  of  9s,  per  statute 
acre  per  square  mile ;  and  the  highest  is  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  being 
33s,  9d.  In  Wales,  the  lowest  value  of  land  is  4s.  8d.  per  acre  per  square 
mile  in  the  county  of  Merionethshire ;  and  the  highest  I9»,f  in  the  county 
of  Anglesey. 
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Inhabited.  Uniubabitcd.  Ouildui;. 

1801 1,467,870 53,963 

1811 1,678,106 47,925 15,189 

1821  1,951,973 66,655 18,289 

1831 2,326,022 113,885 23,462 

1841  2,755,710 163,077 25,704 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  between  1801  and  1811,  the 
increase  per  cent,  on  both  houses  and  population,  (when  compared  with  the 
Increase  per  cent,  on  inhabited  houses,)  was  greater  by  1  per  cent. ;  ted 
from  1821  to  1831,  by  3  per  cent.    The  inhabited  houses  increased  m  a 
much  greater  ratio  than  the  population,  which  may  be  considered  a  fair  test 
In  the  improvement  of  the  country ;  for  if  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  h 
9k  country  falls  off  in  proportion  to  the  population,  it  might  fsurly  be  infenti 
that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  deteriorated.    The  number  of  hoas«3 
building,  shews  a  good  criterion  of  a  country's  progress  in  wealth  and  in- 
dustry.   On  the  other  hand  it  appears,  that  the  reason  a  great  portion  of 
them  are  nninhabited,  is  in  consequence  of  their  being  so  dilapidated  ai  to 
"be  unfit  for  occupation ;  and  the  greater  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the 
nodem  housesy  inducing  people  to  desert  the  old  and  loss  comfortable  habi- 
tations of  their  forefathers. 

Sir  I.  Cullum  states,  in  his  history  of  the  parish  of  Hawstcd,  in  Suffolk, 
tiiat  the  manor  farm  contained  672  acres,  which  from  books  of  accoontf.  in- 
quisitions, and  other  documents,  gives  as  complete  a  view  of  the  anciest 
practice  of  husbandry,  with  the  produce,  as  can  be  produced:    This  fira 
contained  572  acres  of  arable  land,  50  of  meadow,  and  40  of  copse  or 
woodland.      The  stock  kept  was  20  cows,    1   bull,  12  horses,   12  oxen, 
to  colts,  10  young  cattle,  92  breeding  ewes,  200  two-year  old  sheep,  5  gee«<« 
30  capons,  1  cock,  and  26  hens.    The  land  was  valued  (being  the  best  in  the 
parish,)  at  4d,  per  acre,  which  was  about  the  average  price  land  let  for 
towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century ;  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  4s.  6d. 
per  quarter.    The  tenants  on  the  manors  were  not  permitted  to  fold  their 
flocks  on  their  own  enclosures,  but  were  compelled  to  drive  them  on  ^ 
lord's  demesne  land,  for  the  sake  of  the  manure  at  night.    The  tenants  tIm 
•njoyed  the  right  of  foldage  were  of  a  superior  class.    From  the  method  in 
wldch  this  farm  was  then  cultivated,  66  acres  of  wheat  produced  only  O 
quarters;  26  acres  of  barley,  54  quarters;  35 acres  of  peaa,  II  quarters; 
S2  acres  of  harras  (horse  beans,)  29  quarters ;  and  62  acres  of  oats,  65  qur- 
ters,  or  scarcely  more  than  1  quarter  per  acre.— Total  207  cultivated  acres. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  farm  now  produces  on  the  same  quantity 
eTland  tilled,  264  quarters  of  wheat,  averaging  4  quarters  per  acre ;  from  W 
to  160  quarters  of  barley,  at  5  quarters  per  acre ;  145  quarters  of  beans,  ai 
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5 quarters;  100  quarters  of  peas,  at  4  quarters;  and 310  quarters  of  oats, 
at  5  quarters  per  acre ;  and  the  rent  perhaps  about  30s.  per  acre.  And  in 
all  probability  the  farmer  who  now  occupies  this  estate  would  not  till  less 
than  from  400  to  A50  acres,  and  thereby  produce  double  the  above 
quantity  of  corn.  One  reason  that  may  be  assigned  for  so  small  an 
increase,  is  the  fact,  that  the  lands  were  not  half  ploughed,*  and  over- 
run  with  thistles,  couchgrass,  and  other  perennial  weeds ;  indeed  one 
agricultural  writer,  some  hundred  years  later,  states  that  a  quantity  of  grata 
in  the  stubble,  was  beneficial  after  the  harvest,  to  keep  the  store  cattle 
during  the  winter ;  and  according  to  the  stock  then  kept,  a  farmer  of  the 
present  day  would  maintain  four,  if  not  six  times  the  number  here  enume- 
rated, on  the  same  manor,  besides  tilling  the  same  quantity  of  land. 

An  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Crown  lands,  independent  of  the  woods  and 

forests,  and  of  that  portion  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 

Royal  occupation  :— 

Annual  rental  of  estates  £600,000,  at  25  years  ?   ^| « /^^  aaa 
purchase J   *'ii>,wv,wu 

130  manors  and  royalties,  at  j^lOOO  each 130,000 

Middlesex  ground-rent  j^  105,000  per  an.,  at  40  ^  ^  200  000 

years  purchase    ■>  '      ' 

Rents  of  houses  at  ^20,000  per  annum,  at  18  ?  n^  ^^ 

years  purchase   >  oov,wu 

Waste  lands,  not  fit  for  oak,  86,000  acres,  at  £5"^ 
per  acre,  and  would  let  to  the  poor  at  10s.  an>  430,000 

acre  per  annum 3 

Church  livings 100,000 

Fee  farm  rents,  and  other  unimprovable  lands,  ?  iaojOOO 

value  at  least  ^6,000,  at  25  years  purchase  . .  J  uw^jw 

Allotments  under  485  enclosure  acts,  at  4^500  >  242,500 

Irish  estates 3,000,000 

23,612^500 

All  this,  exclusive  of  coal,  tin,  and  copper  mines,  and  the  duchy  at  Lan- 
caster, at  £30,000, 

Davenant  estUnated  the  Crown  lands,  in  1688,  at  300,000  acres,  exclusive 
of  forests. 


*  The  ploughs  in  use  in  the  14th  century  were  similar  to  those  used  in 
theaouthof  France,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  being  a  wooden 
akare  pointed  with  iron,  ^xed  to  a  long  heavy  beam,  with  a  stngle  wheel  on 
(«Be  side  to  regulate  its  course,  without  any  mould-board  to  turn  the  furrow, 
and  the  ploughman  guided  it  by  one  handle,  and  held  in  the  other  an  axe  or 
Instrument  for  repairing  and  clearing  his  plough.  The  oxen  were  generally 
yoked  by  the  horns. 
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EstabliBhrnent  for  the  management  of  the  Crown  lands.  No.  480,  Session  1830. 
'^Parliamentary  Paper, 

Per  annum. 

Lord  Lowther — first  commissioner i£'2,000 

William  Dacres  Adam — second  commissioner    ]  ,200 

Henry  Dawkins— third  commissioner                 1 ,200 

Alexander  Milne — secretary                              1,000 

Ditto  under  Charing-cross  improvement  act      450 

John  Thornborrow— chief  clerk                         700 

James  King— principal  clerk                               600 

William  Nash  Round— first  senior  clerk            450 

George  Cornell — second  clerk                            450 

John  Waller— third  ditto                                     450 

WUliam  Drake  White— fourth  ditto                    450 

Richard  Rosdew  Mudge — first  assistant  clerk    370 

Thomas  Hayley  Row— second  ditto 270 

Two  last  mentioned  persons  joint  minute  clerks   200 

Trensham  Walsham  Philipps— second  junior  clerk 160 

Ditto  private  secretary  to  first  commissioner    100 

Ditto  for  extra  services  under  7  Oeo.  IV.  c.  77 50 

Edward  Jessie— itinerant  deputy-surveyor  of  the  royal  parks    ....  350 

Ditto  for  the  keep  of  two  horses                          • 50 

James  W  eale — gentleman  of  the  ewry  in  the  lord  steward's  department       285 

Ditto  clerk  for  the  crown  land  in  Ireland           600 

Richard  Rottan — assistant  clerk  ditto                 270 

John  Burke — clerk  of  quit  rents  Dublin            .^ 461 

John  Kirkland,  and  William  Drake  White,  joint  receivers  of  crown 
rents  in  London  and  Middlesex 1,000 

Edward  Driver  and  George  Neale  Driver —receivers  for  the'^ 

counties  of  Essex,  Rutland,  and  Huntingdon f  *  ^^  <^«"^.  ^^ 

John  Bower— for  the  counties  of  York  and  Nottingham  . .  C  their  receipt. 
William  Custance— for  Lincoln,  Cambridge  &  NorthamptonJ 

John  Walker— for  Wales,  Chester,  and  Monmouth    i  ^  P^  ^^^^  ^^ 

>       receipts. 

Edward  Machen— deputy  surveyor  of  Dean  forest 350 

Ditto  deputy  graveller 20O 

Robert  Tumer-«^eputy  surveyor  of  New  forest 350 

Ditto  allowance  for  r«rkhurat  forest               ••...•••••••••••■•  SO 
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Certain  Ralaries  and  payments  of  one  year,  from  the  produce  of  the  Crown 
lands,  in  \^2!9, ^Parliamentary  Paper,  294,  1830. 

To  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Elizabeth — ranger  of 

Richmond  new  park  JCI09  10    8 

To  Viscount  Sidmouth — deputy  ranger  of  Richmond  new  park       1,^69    0    0 

To  Thomas  Earl  Onslow — out-ranger  of  Windsor  forest. . .  •  600    0    0 

To  Viscount  Sydney — ranger  and  keeper  of  St.  James  and 

Hyde  Parks  2,598    0    0 

To  Dame  Harriet  Bloomfield — keeper  and  paler  of  Hamp- 
ton court-house  park  74    8    8 

To  the  representatives  of  Sir  James  Tilney  Long,  Bart., 

— warden  of  Waltham  forest  270    0    0 

To  General  Sir  Samuel  Hulse — ranger  and  keeper  of  the 
house  park  at  Windsor  567  10    6 

To  Lieut.-Col.  Stephenson — riding  forester  of  the  new  forest  500    0    0 

To  Earl  Euston — warden  and  governor  of  Salcey  forest  ...•  400    0    0 

To  Earl  Harcourt,  and  other  commissioners  of  Windsor 
great  park  5,600    0    0 

To  William  Edward  Farquhar,  Esq. — superintendent  of  St. 
James  and  Hyde  parks  224    5    2 

Compensations  to  the  late  receivers  of  land  revenue,  for  loss 
of  office  101    8    0 

Salary,  rent  of  office,  and  allowances  to  clerks  in  the  depart- 
ment of  auditors  of  the  land  revenue     621    0    6 

Salaries  of  the  office  of  the  commissioners  of  woods,  forests, 

and  land  revenues  3,210  14  19 

To  the  said  commissioners,  to  discharge  bills  for  business, 

executed  by  Messrs.  Driver  1,982  14    2 

To  the  said  commissioners,  for  works  at  Whitehall,  privy 

gardens,  and  Scotland  yard  223     I    7 

To  the  commissioners,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  suit  for 

establishing  the  title  of  the  crown  to  derelict  lands  ..••..       1,015  16    9 

To  the  commissioners,  the  amount  of  lawyers  bills  in  the  land 
revenue  department 750    0    0 

To  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  the  balance  of  rent  arising  from 
the  Northfleet  estate  2,626  18    2 

To  arrears  of  an  annuity,  payable  to  the  lessee  of  Hemp- 
holme  estate,  on  account  of  improvements  .... 2,206    2    9 

To  the  porter  of  the  outward  gate  of  Windsor  castle 25    0    0 

Annuity  payable  out  of  escheated  premises  in  the  borough 

ofSouthwark  80    7    6 

Taxes  assessed  on  Hampton  court  park 100    0    0 

Compensations  to  officers  of  His  Majesty's  household,  for 
loss  of  premises  in  Scotland  yard  470  11    0 

To  the  governor  and  receiver-general  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

the  surplus  on  his  account  378    5    8 

Purchase-money  of  ground  adjoining  the  Chertsey  estate  .  •  12    0    0 

Tithes  payable  out  of  the  Hempholme  estate. 1,318  12    9 

Compensation  recovered  from  the  late  occupier  of  Havering 
park  farm,  and  paid  over  to  the  lessee 282    4    0 

Expenses  incurred  in  repairing  and  erecting  farm  buildings, 

and  in  draining,  cultivating,  and  improving  crown  estates  996  14    8 

Expenses  attending  the  recovery  of  arrears,  and  sale  of 
crown  estates,  lands,  charges  of  collecting  quit  rents  and 
profits  of  courts,  and  compounding,  fines,  surveys,  valua- 
tions, stamps,  ^*  •         989    1    6 

29,147    S    4 
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METROPOLITAN    POLICE. 


In  the  last  report  of  the  metropolitan  police,  it  is  stated,  that  although 
an  additional  population  had  been  placed  under  their  care  in  1840,  yet  while 
in  1833  no  less  than  32,636  cases  of  drunkenness  were  taken  up  by  tbit 
body,  in  the  year  1842  the  number  was  12,338,  being  a  decrease,  in  the  eiercn 
years,  of  20,298;  in  1843,  the  number  was  still  further  reduced  to  lO^i; 
but  in  the  last  year,  a  still  further  reduction  occurred,  the  number  taken  up 
under  the  charge  of  drunkenness  was  8,321 ;  so  that  the  following  appears 
in  the  returns  laid  before  Parliament :— 


Years. 

Drunken 

Decrease 

Do.  on 

Do.  on 

Do.  on 

Do.  on 

Cases. 

on  1832. 

1836. 

1841. 

1842. 

1S43. 

1832 

32,636 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

1836 

22,978 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1841 

15,006 

17,630 

7,972 

— 

— 

— 

1842 

12,338 

20,298 

10,640 

2,668 

^^ 

1843 

10,890 

21,746 

11,088 

4,116 

1,44S 

— 

1844 

8,321 

24,315 

14,657 

6,6S5 

4,017 

2,569 

In  another  item  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  there  is  a  re- 
ference to  ^drunkenness,"  and  to  another  class  of  offences  termed 
^disorderlies,'*  as  being  combined  with  each  other;  and  as  in  point  of  fact 
there  are  but  few  ^disorderlies"  not  associated  with  *^  drunkenness."  the 
following  table  will  give  a  correct  view  of  both  these  classes  of  criminal-: ;. 

Number  of  persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  metropolitan  police,  aod 
charged  as  drunk  or  disorderly,  for  the — 

Years.  Drunk.        Disorderly.         Total.        Diminished  since. 

1831  j       31,353        \       ro;383        j       41^36      j  1831  by 

1836         I      22,728        |        7,155        |      29,883      |  11,853 

1840  The  metropolitan  police  district  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 

135  parishes,  liberties,  or  hamlets,  and  a  population  of 

267,266. 


1843 
1843 
1844 


12.338 

10,890 

8,321 


12,625 
11,996 
13,487 


24,963 
22,886 

21,808 


16.773 
18,850 
19^28 


So  that  while  the  population,  in  the  course  of  13  years,  has  been  enor- 
mously increased,  and  the  district  extended  by  135  additional  parishes,  &€m 
the  number  taken  into  custody  has  been  diminished  by  19,928  personi. 
It  was  observed  by  the  London  papers  as  a  fact,  that  not  one  drunken  charge 
was  entered  at  any  of  the  police  stations  of  the  city,  throughout  the  24  hours 
of  Christmas  eve  and  Christmas  day. 


BREWERS^  PUBLICANS,  AND  BEER-SHOP  KEEPERS. 

From  the  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  licensed  as  brewers*  victaallers, 
«nd  boer-ahop  keepersi  and  those  of  the  two  latter  clastea  who  were  liccnacd 
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to  brew  their  own  beer,  for  England  and  Wales,  for  the  years  1839,  1840^ 
1841,  1848,  1843,  and  1844,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the— 


Year.       Brewers. 

Victuallers 

Beer-shop 
Keepers. 

Victuallers 

brewing 

their  own 

beer. 

Beer-shop 
keepers  brew- 
ing their  own 
beer. 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 

2349 
2258 
2262 
2251 
2318 
2362 

56,656 
57,379 
57,768 
57,591 
57,69S 
57,855 

45,137 
42,613 

38,797 
36,298 
35,479 
35,751 

27,554 
26,880 
26,847 
26,599 
26,806 
26,524 

18,011 
16,376 
14,939 
14,194 
14,006 
13,828 

These  returns  do  not  include  the  sellers  of  strong  beer  only,  and  of  per- 
sons licensed  to  retail  cider. 

From  the  same  returns  for  Scotland,  for  the  years  1839,  1840, 1841,  1842, 
1843,  and  1844,  there  were  in  the — 


Year. 

Brewers. 

Victuallers. 

Victuallers  brewing  their  own  beer 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 

211 
197 
199 
193 
188 
211 

16,962 
16,015 
15,734 
15,699 
15,449 
15,501 

274 
245 
224 
228 
203 
191 

From  the  same  returns  from  Ireland  for  the  same  periods,  it  appears  there 
were  in  1839,  211  brewers;  1840,  191;  1841,  166;  and  14,320  victuallers; 
1842,  brewers  145,  victuallers  13,941 ;  1843,  brewers  138,  victuallers  12,926; 
1844,  brewers  122,  victuallers  12,878. 

From  these  returns  it  is  shown,  that  in  England  and  Wales,  there  was  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1843,  a  decrease  on  the  previous  year  of  2,499  beer-shops ; 
and  compared  with  1839,  when  Mr.  Pakington's  bill  came  into  operation, 
this  decrease  amounted  to  8,839 ;  while  in  January,  1844,  there  was  a  decrease 
on  the  previous  year  of  719,  and  compared  with  1839  of  9,558 ;  while  there 
was  an  increase  of  public-houses  of  107  over  the  previous  year,  arising,  it  is 
believed,  from  an  increased  demand  for  spirit  licenses ;  but  in  the  last  year, 
1844,  we  find  from  the  above  returns,  there  is  an  increase  of  44  brewers, 
157  victuallers,  and  272  beer-shop  keepers.  This  increase  demands  the 
most  vigilant  and  active  measures  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  temperance. 


MALT. 

From  the  official  returns  made  up  to  the  5th  of  January  in  each  year,  there 
a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  malt  made  in  the  year  1841,  as  compared 
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MALT    AND    QUASSIA. 


with  1840,  of  786,566  bushels.  The  following  is  the  return  of  the  quantiij 
of  malt  made  in  the  years  ending  5th  of  October,  1843  and  1844,  and  of  the 
quantities  used  by  brewers  and  victuallers :— 


Year  ending  5th  October,  1843. 

Quarters 

of 
Malt  made. 

Quarters  of  Malt  used. 

By  Brewers 

and 
Victuallers. 

By  Retail 
Brewers. 

TOTAL. 

Cnirland  ..■•.••■•• 

3,850,567 
446,220 
162,886 

2,941,283 
103,902 
126,256 

394,857 

3,336,140 
1«>.S.Q<>2 

Scotland 

Ireland   • 

126,256 

United  Kingdom  . . 

4,459,673 

3,171.441 

394.857     1    3,566,29S 

Year  ending  5th  October,  1844. 

Ensrland  ••■■....•• 

3,979,020 
478,562 
159,665 

3,031,912 
112,151 
136,912 

420,332 

3,4;>2,244 

Scotland  ••••...... 

112,151 

Ireland   ••■•••>••• 

136,912 

United  Kingdom  .. 

4,617,247 

3,280,975 

420,332 

3,701,307 

This  return  last  year  showed  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  malt  made  in 
1842,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  745,000  quarters,  or  5,960,640 
bushels ;  and  of  the  malt  used  by  brewers  and  victuallers,  of  153,394  qu tr- 
iers, or  1,227,152  bushels  :  and  in  the  year  1843,  a  further  reduction  of  malt 
vied  by  brewers  and  retail  victuallers  of  22,186  quarters,  or  177,488  bushels ; 
but  the  return  for  1844,  shows  an  increase  over  1843  of  157,574  quarters  of 
malt  made,  of  109,534  quarters  used  by  brewers  and  victuallers,  and  of 
U,475  quarters  used  by  retail  brewers,  making  a  total  of  135,009  quarters 
used  over  the  year  1843. 


QUASSIA. 

An  account  of  the  quantity  of  Quaasia  imported  in  1841,  1842,  and  1843, 

distinguishing  each  year. 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs 

Quantity  of  Quassia  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom    1841  40    3    26 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  1843        893    8    14 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  1843     3^485    8    18 


SPIRITS. 
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RESOURCES   OF   EMPLOYMENT. 


MALES. 


Agricultural. 

1  Labour  in  the  fields. 

2  Ditto  in  management  of  horses 
and  cattle. 

3  Sheepsliearers  and  woodsmen. 

4  Shepherds  and  hedgers. 

5  Ploughmen. 

6  Ploughboys. 

7  Carters  and  waggoners* 

8  Reapers  of  corn  and  hay. 

9  Thrashers. 

Labour  in  Mfinet  and  Minerals, 

0  Coal  miners. 

1  Lead  miners. 

2  Tin  miners. 

3  Copper  miners. 

4  Manganese  miners. 

5  Iron  miners. 

6  Alum  workers. 

7  Salt  workers. 

8  Limestone  and  chalk  quarries. 

9  Stone  and  slate  quarries. 

20  Gravel  raisers. 

Labour  arising  in  building  and 
repairing  Houses, 

21  Brick  makers. 

22  Tile  makers. 

23  Masons. 

24  Bricklayers. 

25  House  carpenters. 

26  Sash  makers. 

27  Lath  venders. 

28  Plasterers. 

29  Plumbers, 

30  Painters. 

31  Glaziers, 

32  Slaters. 

33  Tilers. 

34  Thatchers. 

35  House  smiths. 

36  Paper  hangers. 


37  Carvers  and  gilder?. 

38  Scullerists. 

Manufacturing  Labour. 

39  Chair  and  sofa  makers, 

40  Cabinet  makers. 

41  Joiners, 

42  Musical  instrument  maker*. 

43  Looking-glass  makers. 

44  Picture-frame  makers. 

45  Upholsterers. 

46  Woollen  manufacturers. 

47  Cotton  ditto 

48  Silk  ditto 

49  Linen  ditto 

50  Hemp  ditto 

51  Haircloth       ditto 

52  Stocking  ditto 

53  Hat  ditto 

54  Boot  and  shoe  ditto 

55  Leather  cap    ditto 

56  Glove  ditto 

57  Saddle  ditto 

58  Military  belts,  &c. 

59  Bookbinding. 

60  Printing. 

61  Paper  manufacturer. 

62  Glass  ditto 

63  China  ditto 

64  Earthenware  ditto 

65  Workers  in  jewellery. 

66  Workers  in  gold. 

67  Watch  makers. 

68  Workers  in  plated  goods. 

69  Workers  in  copper  and  iron, 

pewter,  tiaf  lead,  ateel,  and 
other  metals,  comprised  in 
every  article  of  domestic  use. 

70  Cutlers. 

71  Founders  of  iron,  types*  and 

other  metalt. 


RESOURCES   OF   EMPLOYMENT. 
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MALES. 


Manufacturing  Labour, 


72  Manufacturers  of  gunpowder,  dye 

stuffs,  Wory,  bone,  horn  &  wood. 

73  Ditto  horse  hair  and  hogs  bristles. 

74  Ditto  of  various  articles  used  in 

medicine. 

75  Ditto  in  chemical  procesies. 

76  Ditto  of  white  lead  and  painters 

colours. 

77  Ditto  of  vitriol,  varnish,  and  glue, 

78  Printing  of  books,  and  printing 

in  general. 

79  Manufacturers  of  fans,  feathers,  &c 

80  Ditto  of  flowers. 

81  Ditto  of  perfumes  &  other  articles 

82  Ditto  of  wax,  wafers,  and  ink. 

83  Ditto  of  malt. 

84  Brewers. 

85  Distillers. 

86  Makers  of  sweets. 

87  Makers  of  vinegar. 

88  Manufacturers  of  tobacco. 

89  Sugar  refiners. 

90  Manufacturers  of  soap. 

91  Ditto  of  starch. 

92  Ditto  of  candles. 

93  Ditto  of  salt. 

Mechanical  Labour, 

94  Engineers. 

95  Millwrights. 

96  Wheelwrights. 

97  Turneri. 

98  Coopers. 

99  Coach  makers. 


00  Cart  and  carriage  makers. 
91  Tailors. 
08  Millers. 

Trade9  rcfuiring  Labourer*, 

03  Pastry  cooks. 

04  Butchers. 

05  Poulterers. 

06  Dealers  in  provUioBi • 

07  Seedsmen. 

08  Nurserymen. 

09  Gardeners. 

10  Shipwrighto  &  boat-buildera. 

11  Mast  and  oar  makers* 

12  Block  makers. 

13  Sail  makers. 

14  Rope  makers. 

15  Riggers. 

16  Labourers  loading  and  un- 
loading ships. 

17  Porters. 

18  Mariners  in  foreign  and 
coasting  trade. 

Finithere  of  Manufacivree, 

1 19  Dyers  of  wooUen,  silk,  and 

other  goods, 

120  Calico  printers. 

121  Bleachers  of  linen  &  cotlon. 

122  Lawn  and  muslin  dressers. 

123  Stocking  dressers. 

124  Paper  stainers. 

125  Floor-cloth  stainers. 

126  Hotpressers. 

127  Tinmen. 

128  Packers  of  goods. 


FEMALES. 


Agricultural  Labour. 

1  Dairy  maids. 

2  Milkers  and  poultry. 


3  Labour  in  harvest. 

4  Hop  picking. 

5  Weeding  in  fields  and  gardens. 
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RESOURCES   OF   EMPLOYMENT. 


FEMALES. 


Domestic  Labour. 

6  Menial  seryants. 

7  Laundresses. 

8  Manglers. 

9  Clear  starchers. 

Labour  in  Apparel  and  Furniture, 

10  Milliners. 

11  Cloak  makers. 

13  Dress  makers. 
IS  Stay  makers. 

14  Seamstresses. 

15  Upholsterers. 

16  Thread  lace  workers. 

Manufacturing  Labour. 

17  Silk  lace  workers. 

18  Embroiderers  of  silk. 

19  Tambourers  of  Muslin. 
90  Embroiderers  in  gold,  &c. 
81  Fan  trimmers. 

S8  Umbrella  makers. 

53  Glove  stitchers. 

54  Silk  winders. 

55  Cotton  ditto. 
36  Woollen  ditto. 


27  Domestic  spinners. 

28  Bleachers  of  linen. 

29  Straw  plat  makers. 

30  Pencillers  of  printed  stuffs. 

31  Stocking  knitters. 

32  Shirt  button  makers. 

33  Pin  makers. 

34  Feather  dressers. 

35  Pasteboard  box  makers. 

36  In  various branchcRof  woollen 

manafacture. 

37  Various  branches  of  cotton 

manufacture. 

38  As  ribbon  weavers. 

39  As  spinners  of  linen. 

40  Spinners  of  hemp  thread. 

41  Stitchers  of  hose. 

42  Binding  and  lining  hats. 

43  Binding  shoes,  caps,  &c. 

44  Pencillers'and  ornaroentcrs  of 

china  and  earthenware. 

45  Stitchers  of  books. 

46  Shop  women  in  various  trsdf&i 

millinery^  mercery,  haber- 
dashery, and  other  branches 
of  inland  trade. 

47  Poulterers. 

48  Bakers  of  small  bread. 


There  Is  scarcely  a  branch  of  trade,  in  some  part  of  which  women  could 
not  be  rendered  useful  in  assisting  In  the  various  divisions  of  labour ;  their 
resources  might  be  rendered  not  only  extensive,  but  also  very  nsefnl  to  the 
country. 

By  thus  placing,  In  a  summary  view,  the  various  resources  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  rising  generation.  It  will  be  found  that  they  are  greater  in  this 
country  than  In  any  other  nation  of  the  world.  In  nearly  all  the  articles 
enumerated,  there  are  different  branches  that  would  extend  tiie  Tiriees 
departments  to  ten  Umes  the  number. 
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t  »«raecd  to  Uif  poor-rate  in  1803, 


n  the  properly  bj*  Hip  pre 


SumB  raised 

in  tlie  '^ 

j;x,,rn,eo. 

E»pens^(,UI 
of  the 

CountiM. 

in  poundi 

on  the 

U>cwo"kl"Ue 

workliousc 

sterling. 

rental. 

per  liea'd. 

per  head. 

£ 

>.    d. 

£       B.    d. 

£      8.   d. 

Ile-lrord 

<7.4H4 

3    H 

12  10    6 

4    5  11 

Hprk 

9b>6l 

4  11 

12    6    5 

3    2  11 

Durk 

10j,;f79 

4    81 

13  13    0 

3  15    0 

69.«n 

fi     0* 

11     3    8 

4    5    5 

Cli^wr 

M,991 

3    H 

11   17    0 

3  17    7 

Cornwall 

7i.44e 

4    6? 

8    1    g 

4    2    3 

Cumher).ini 

34vH96 

8    S 

6    4    0 

3  17    5 

DPrl.j- 

77,31 1 

4    U 

11   13    3 

3  17    0 

Devon 

179..'1.'9 

4    81 

8    6    2 

3  13    3 

Pr>r»rt 

IHMSS 

4    81 

13    8    6 

3    9  10 

DurliiiB 

7l,B(i6 

3    41 

9  11    0 

3     1     1 

Es.PH 

2I6,(;mH 

5  111 

13  14    0 

3  16  10 

GlouceMer  ..     .. 

144,.--tM 

3    S 

S  IS    9 

2  12    7 

IliTornnl 

6o.8;a 

5     PI 

13  12  II 

3  13    9 

Ilirtfurd 

',wm 

4    21 

12     0     5 

3  19    5 

IlKntillgdoQ 

aoj»j3 

4    9J 

II)     0     7 

4  11    6 

K.ni... 

233.4i:( 

s  ai 

13  IS     7 

3    6    3 

Laiirattcr     ..      .. 

930.766 

6     41 

12  13     3 

2  13    0 

Ln.-PM<T 

1(17.508 

S     21 

11     4    6 

3  13    B 

Lincoln     

H.J.H48 

3    7 

13    8    S 

4  10    7 

Midillrscx    ..      .. 

4911,144 

3    fii 

14  IJt     ) 

2  10    9 

3J1,1M8 

7  111 

8  15    2 

3  18    3 

Norrolb    

aM.s:i3 

j;  2 

11    B     1 

3    4    1 

Nortliani|iton      .. 

i3o.ia3 

4    7 

9    0    0 

4    4  II 

N-rlimmherland.. 

66.IIH) 

1     81 

9    4  11 

3    8    0 

Nolt'iiiKliu'n 

6;i.3liO 

3  l(J 

9  13    0 

3  18    0 

OxfnrU 

1U3..';60 

4    8 

10  14    5 

3  14  10 

niUbnd 

I3.f!74 

3    5 

14  14    6 

5    3    4 

Soinoriet 

ISI.£IH 

4    3 

9  19    a 

3    3  10 

Soiilhftmpton      .. 

I.M.1.W 

4  11 

11     3     8 

2  17    3 

Stnff-ord    

IIIKSM 

4    91 

8  19    7 

3    4     Jl 

SntTolh 

149646 

4  101 

13  12    3 

3    1     4 

Surrey 

179.INI6 

S    8 

14  \5    3 

1  17    B 

Su,*.i 

2llS,5!« 

8    71 

19    8  10 

3  19    £ 

Wurwick 

]55,l!l'5 

4    8 

10    0    2 

3  14    T 

WeKtmorUnd      .. 

17..193 

6    S 

8     1     0 

3    5  11 

Wills     

l4H.ti61 

4    7 

«  19    8 

3  16     0 

W'-rcPilcr  ..      .. 

S7,.^il7 

e  (1 

9  14    9 

3    7     S 

Ynr    (p«t)..      .. 

6H..(ii 

a   7 

19    9    8 

3  15     7 

V„rk(nortl.)       .. 

76.U6I 

2    fi 

10  la  10- 

3     4  10 

York  (weEt)..      .. 

277.115'" 

6    2 

10    3    0 

3    1     9 

Wale. 

1MIJ,3»2 

7    1 

9  IG    4 

3  19     6 

Averaee 

5.348,305 

4     t'l 

13  :*   7 

3    .1    7 
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868  EXPENSES   OF   AGRICULTURAL    FAMILIES. 

Expenses  of  one  family,  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  in  the  year  1762.— !♦»- 

don  Magazine  for  1762. 

Per  week.  Por  year. 

1  Bread  and  oatmeal 28.    6d jC6  10    0 

2  Roots,  beans,  peas,  and  fruit —     5d I     110 

3  Firing  6d.,  candles  3d.,  soap  2 J^d.      —  J 1  |d 2    9  10 

4  Milk  IJ^d.,  butter  l^d.,  cheese  5d.    -     8d 116  10 

5  Meat  6d.,  rent  6d.,  pins,  worsted, 

andthreadld Is.     Id 2  16    4 

6  Clothes,  repairs,  and  bedding Is.    Od 2  12    0 

7  Salt,  beer,  vinegar,  and  spices  ••..  I  16  10 
Midwives,  churching,  lying-in,  &c..  0  12    6 


19  16    2 


Taxes  on  the  above  lis.,  viz. : — On  malt  4s.  2d. — Salt  Is.  2d. — Soap  snd 
candles  3s. — Leather  2s. — Sundries  8d. 


Expenses  of  an  agricultural  family,  (being  an  average  of  the  expense  of 
65  families  of  labourers,)  in  different  parts  of  England,  collected  by 
Sir  F.  Eden,  in  1796. 

Per  week.  Per  year. 

Bread,  flour,  and  oatmeal 6s.    3d £16  13    8 

Yeastandsalt —    2d 

Bacon  and  other  meat ••     Is.    3d 

Tea,  sugar,  and  butter Is.    2^      

Soap —     3|      

Candles —    4d 

Cheese  —    4|     

Beer 4 —    3d 

Milk —    3d 

Potatoes —    7d 

Thread  and  worsted 2|      

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothes 

Births,  burials,  and  sickness 

36  U    4 


— 

8 

8 

3 

0 

8 

3 

3  11 

— 

16 

3 

— 

17 

4 

— . 

18 

5 

— 

13 

0 

— 

13 

0 

1 

10 

4 

— 

10  10 

1 

IS 

3 

1 

13 

3 

3 

10  u 

— 

10  1 

10 

-0! 

«o  1 

3S 

(DO 

«      0 

..0 
S9- 

33  = 

nneoa         lenn 
»  =  —  1    1°  =  = 

'2 

^SToiMMOOnCT 

o« 

=  0 

05         0 

^lil 

-  ==-  1  !■==• 

Je 

0>6 

=a 

3    ^ 

I"  2 

000 

=a 

2    = 
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liifillil 

sooo         000 

'a 

.0  1 

=a 

a  " 
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■J 
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870         INSUFFICIENCY   OF   THE    LABOURER'S    WAGES. 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  the  real  earnings  and  expenses  of  fix 
labouring  families,  in  a  country  parish  in  Berkshire,  taken  a  few  year*  a^o  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  in  person,  who  received  the  particulars  from  i!i: 
families,  guarding  as  well  as  he  could  against  deceptions.     In  contirmatlnn 
of  its  correctness,  a  statement  was  made  to  me,  by  a  gentleman  in  Cornw.i!U 
this  year,  of  some  poor  persons  in  the  parish  of  St;  Martin,  which  corres- 
ponded very  nearly  to  the  foregoing,  except  in  charging  the  flour  and  breid, 
which  articles  he  had  divided  with  potatoes  ;  and  the  difference  wns  only  a 
few  pence  ^  week,  notwithstanding  the  wages  were  calculated  at  9s.  V  »vrrk. 
It  may  be  observed  also  that  the  price  of  wheat  and  corn  this  year,  and  at 
the  time  when  the  preceding  table  was  drawn  up,  was  exactly  alike — avcmce, 
48s.  ^  quarter.     The  deficiency  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  (according 
to  the  gentleman  referred  to,)  by  an  increase  of  wages  received  in  harvest, 
by  gleanings,  by  applications  to   the   parish   in  times  of  emerijency,  by 
occasional  bounties   (particularly  fuel),  by   collecting  wood  from  hcd;ic*» 
(commonly  called  breaking  hedges),  and    by  keeping  constantly  in  d<'l<t 
with    shopkeepers.     The   last  observation    may  be  confirmed,   in  ev»ry 
county  in  the  kingdom,  by  all  shopkeepers,  who  find  it  very  difhcult  to 
keep  the  poor  out  of  debt,  especially  the  baker,    the  grocer,    and  il.e 
provision-seller;  and  when  this  debt  amounts  to  only  a  few  shilling?.  il.*"y 
invariably  leave  them  and  go  to  another  shop  :  and  many  grocers  and  bakers 
afiirm  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  out  of  debt.     But  as  lon^  as  these 
customers  remain  honest,  and  pay  their  weekly  earnings  regularly,  >h(ip- 
keepers  conclude  them  to  be  good  debts.     From  this  we  can  easily  accuunt 
for  the  multitudes  of  tradesmen  that  become  bankrupts,  in  times  of  panic, 
or  when  any  impediment  to  credit  takes  place,  so  many  being  brou^^ht  ali  at 
once  to  ruin.     The  small  shopkeepers  trust  the  labourers,  while  they  them- 
selves obtain  all  they  can,  at  credit,  from  the  large  trader,  and  those  az^in 
obtain  the  same  of  the  merchant  and  banker.    In  the  groundwork  it  i:'  th^ 
insufTiciency  of  the  labourer's  wages  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  way,  which 
occasioni  all  the  evilt  complained  of. 


WAGES    AND   POOD   OF    LABOURERS. 


Sfi  wa-ii-s  o(  agricultural  labourers  and  merlianirs,  Bliewing  wUtther 
e  working  claG^ct  are  better  or  wurae  puid  and  feil  tban  tormerly,  *s — 
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Tlic  wapies  of  artiznni  from  1839,  are  the  aTcrsge  contract  rate  at  Oreen- 
wicli  hoapital,  and  l>c'int{  the  sum  paid  to  tbp  maatera,  exceed  the  amount  ot 
waEes  received  by  the  workmen,  Wa^es  arc  higher  In  London  than  in 
ManchCHter,  Glaaguw,  or  Londonderry,  by  16  or  20  per  c«nt.  Thia  differ- 
ence is  partly  made  up  by  the  leas  price  or  proviiiona,  (uel,  and  bouie  rent. 
The  rine  of  wages  subsequent  to  I8O0,  was  occasioned  by  the  bod  seiaons  of 
the  four  preceding  ycara,  rot  only  in  England,  but  on  the  wliole  of  the  coa- 

npnt  of  Europe.     VTheat  rose  to  133s.  per  quarter  in  1801  ;  its  quality  wa« 


Injured  by  e] 


d  every  other  ai 


lie  of 


or  provision  was  propor- 


tionably  dear  and  unwholeaome.  Tbe  severe  privations  of  the  people 
checked  the  number  of  marriagei,  which  in  1798  aTnountedto79,477,  but  in 
ISOO  tbe  number  fell  to  66,851,  and  in  1801  to  67,288.  Wages  in  hurinsdrj 
were  affected  in  like  manner  by  tbe  dearth  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen< 
tury.  In  1790  Arthur  Yonog  ttated  the  average  price  of  food  in  Europe  as 
follows :—  Beef.  Bread. 

England 4d.perlb Ifd.perlb. 

France 3i    1         - 

Spain 4i    14       - 

Italy 3      M         - 
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GREGORY    KINGS   ESTIMATE. 


A  general  view  of  the  national  Income,  and  state  of  Society  in  EnglAr.ij  ar.: 
Wales,  according  to  Gregory  King's  estimate,  anno.  KJSS. 
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King's  estimate,  a  niiinbpi  of 


Description  of  pcrfions  not  included  in  0. 
whom  luivo  rose  in  aocioty  since  his  time. 


Number  of 
heads  of 
families 
in  1801. 
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40 
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Rank,  degree,  title, 
and  description. 


3,137,624 


Ship-owncri  letting  ships 

for  freight  only 

Manufacturers  employinji 
capital  in  all  the  worhL. 
Principal  warehousemen 
sellins;  by  wholesale. . . . 
Shipwrights  employing  ca- 
pital     

Persons  employing  capital, 
as  tailors,  dress-makers, 
milliners,  &c.,  including 

army  clothiers 

Persons  employed  profes- 
sionally,    as    engineers, 

surveyors,  &c 

Clerks    and    shopmen    to 

merchants 

Clergymen  dissenting  from 
the  established  church. . 
Persons  educating  youth, 
in  universities  and  aca- 
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A  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  1842,  Applicable  to  the  value  of 
produce  and  property  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
combination  of  capital  with  all  inanimate  and  animate  power,  calculated 


according  to  M'Culiock  and  Stackman. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Grain  of  all  sorts    110,000,000^ 

Hay,  gra.S8,  turnip?,  vetches,  &c 1 23,000,000 

Potatoes  used  as  human  food 20,000,000 

Gardens  and  orchards 3,800,000 

Timber  cut  down,  hops,  &c 2,600,000?*  2S0,l><H),OO0 

Cheese,  butter,  ejrgp,  nnd  poultry  •       6,000,000 

Manure  &  labour  in  raising  stock,  cattle,  Sc  shefcp      3JiOO,0<)0 

Hemp,  flax,  and  wood,  labour  included 12,000,000 


l,9O0,0O0T 
600,(KM)  I 


MINES. 

Shite,  chalk,  and  stone 

Salt,  alum,  &c 

Tin,  lead,  and  copper    3,800,000  >    24,792,.'>01 

Iron  4,243,500 

Coal 14,249,091  J 

INLAND  TRADE. 


Profit  of  shopkeepers,  venders,  and  factors 23,625,000 

Ditto  millers,  butchers,  and  bakei 

Ditto  coach,  cart,  and  barge  proprietortf, 
persons  engciged  in  the  transp( 


and  factor 8 23,625,000  ^ 

:cr8 16,200,OOof      .^  *«. 

.    „  ^  r     48,425,000 

)pnetor.c,  and  all  ?  ^  -  i 

>ort  of  goods ....  J  8,600,000^ 


COASTING   TRADE. 


Profits  on  capital  and  labour 


3,5.50,000  3,550,000 


FISHERIES. 


Fisheries  round  the  coast ^3,311,442 

River  fisheries 250,000 

Salmon n....         18,384  f 

•D  -,     .       5Whale    691,380 

Foreign  fisheries.  ^  ^od  and  Seal   . .       728;794j 


5,000,000 


Carried  over    1^362,667,591 
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STATE    OF   SOCIETY   IN    1812   CONTINUED, 


Brought  forward    ^362,6C7r'9( 


SHIPPING    AND   FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 

Profit  and  commission  of  merchants     jC10,177»704 

Ditto  of  underwriters.  2,120,355 

Ditto  of  ship  and  colonial  brokers      ),600,000j 

Shipowners  freight  3,800,000' 

Wages  of  clerks  and  lal^ourers     7*200,000 

Ditto  of  seamen  6,300,000 

Profits  of  ship-chandlers,  sails,  rope,  &c 2,200,000 

Miscellaneous  dock  charges  and  port  dues 1,000,000, 

Bankers  profits  on  this  class        • 

Foreign  income  from  property  invested  in  foreign  ?       «._^.«. 
securities  S 


Home  Consumption 

Cotton  ^^28,000,000 

Woollen    14,000,000 

Hardware 11,000,000 

Leather 13,000,000 

Linen 8,000,000 

Silk    6,000,000 

"^'jar^lfetre?'  i  -  4,000,000 
Jewellery  an  d  plate ....  3,000,000 
Miscellaneous 25,000,000 


MANUFACTURES. 

Export. 
^^23,51 3,529 
6,301,836 
6,659,963 
423,117 
4,358,071 

416,345 


126,000,000 


788,895 

1,022,189 

214,156 
7,910,252 

61,617,422 
126,000,000 


177,617,422 
Total  annual  income  . 


34,398,0:.:) 


4,500,000 
4,500,000 


177,617,422 
583,683,072 


An  income  tax  on  this  sum  would  be    17,012,464 

But  as  the  present  income  tax  is  only  levied  on  those  wlio  po8-{  .^^  ^^y*  g^,^ 
sess  ^150  per  annum,  it  is  not  rated  at  more  than    5  I2*,W0,W0 

But  as  the   revenue  produced  exceeds  £5,241,854,  it  must  ?  o^^  nftn  aaa 
amount  to  double  that  siim,  viz ^^40,fi00,0W 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  enumerate  canals  and  railroads,  which 
are  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  country  in  an  astonishing  progressioD. 
The  income  of  the  public  funds  alfio,  amounting  to  £30,000,000,  are  an 
addition. 


FRENCH   AGRICULTURE. 
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Statement  of  the  expenses  and  produce  of  French  agriculture,  from  Gold- 
smith's statistics~«qual  to  £194,145,154. 


North. 

South. 

Total. 

Gross              •••••••.•• 

Franks. 
2,452,842,087 

800,600,000 
1,652,242,087 

302,326,540 

151,979,759 

Franks. 

2,860,321,648 
825,410,000 

2,034,921,648 
298,507,260 
169,624,482 

Franks. 
5,313,163,735 

Net  Drod'uce  ••••....•• 

1,626,000,000 

Charges  of  cultivation.  • 

Working  animals 

Seeds              

3,687,163,735 
600,833,800 
321,604,241 

Total  expenditure,  (ex- 
penses excepted    •  • .  • 

Human  expenditure. . .  • 

Human  power       

Annual  profit  of  the  la- 
bourer,   at  260   days 
work  in  the  year  .... 

Price  per  day    

Annual  earnings  of  a  family 

452,306,299 

1,197,935,788 

3,094,564 

381 

1-470 

508 

168,131,742 

1,566,789,906 

4,738,778 

331 

1-270 

441 

922,438,041 

2,764,725,694 

7,883,342 

Agricultural  Sutistics  of  the  United  States,  Uken  in  1839-40. 


Description. 


Wheat  , 

Barley  •  •  • .  • 

Oats  , 

Buckwheat 

Rye  , 

Indian  corn 

Wool 

Hops 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Hemp  and  flax  .... 

Tobacco 

Rice 

Cotton 

Silk  

Sugar  

Wood  

Products  of  dairy. . 
Ditto  of  orchards. . 
Family  made  goods 
Wine  


Quantity^ 


84,823,272  bushels. 
4,161,504     — 
123,071,341      — 
7.291,741     — 
18,645,567     — 
377,531,875     — 
34,802,114    lbs. 
1,238,502     — 
1064298,050  bushels. 
10,248,108   tons. 
95,251      — 
219,163,319    lbs. 
80,841,422     — 
790,479,275     — 
61,552     — 
155,100,809     — 
5,008^1  cords. 


124,734  gallons. 


Average 
price  in 
dollars. 


1. 
.74 
.46 
.75 
.70 
.60 
.35 
.14 
.32 
15. 

.6 
.3 
.9 
.30 
.6 
5. 


.50 


Value  in  dollars. 


Dollars. 
84,823,272 
3,079,513 
57,612,816 
5,561,807 
13,051,896 
226,519,126 
12,530,738 
170,390 
34,655,876 
153,721,620 
18,000,000 
13,149,799 
2,425,242 
64,142,734 
18,465 
9,306,048 
25,444,455 
33,787,008 
7,256,904 
29,023,380 
72,367 


794,353,455 
Equal  to  pounds  sterling  £173,796,990 
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NUMBER   OF   CATTLE    IN    EUROPE. 


StatisUcal  number  of  the  head  of  cattle  in  Europe. 


Cattle. 
2,647,000 

Sheep. 

Pi??. 

Si^eden  and  Norway.  • . . 

Russia               

19,000,000 

Denmark           

1,607,000 

Netherlands      

2,500,000 

Prussia              

4,275,000 

Saxony               

345,000 

HanoTcr            

794,000 

Wirtemburg      

715,000 

France               

6,681,000 

Spain                 

2,500,000 

Italy                   

3,500,000 

Portugal             

650,000 

Switzerland       

800,000 

Austria • 

6,681,000 

Bavaria              

1,896,000 

Baden                

421,000 

England  and  Wales*    • . 

7,000,000 

30,007,6i>8 

Ireland              

1,863,116 

2,106,189 

1,41'2.>1.T 

*  Young  stated  in  1770  the  number  of  cattle  was  2,8.52.94S 
Colquhoonin  1812  ••  ..  5,5iH),0(>a 
1842            ..               -.            7,WU,0U'.)_ 


THE    END. 
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